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A.y  FAST  COAST  STORV. 


By     ATHOL      FORBES. 


HIS  face  had  the  impress  of  a  great 
loneliness,  and  he  seemed  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  some  vast  secret. 
His  presence  seemed  to  affect  the  ver}' 
atmosphere,  for,  when  he  did  join  a  group 
of  his  seafaring  mates  on  the  cliff,  the 
noisy,  boisterous  laughter  and  talk  ceased 
immediately,  and  men  lighted  their  pipes 
afresh,  turned  round,  and  gazed  out  to  sea. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  old 
parish  church.  I  happened  to  be  staying 
a  short  time  in  Hartlepool,  and,  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  dropped  into  St.  Hilda's 
for  service.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  rested 
upon  him,  I  felt  a  curious  sense  of  desola- 
tion creep  over  me,  and  the  man*s  de- 
meanour so  worked  upon  me  that  all  idea 
of  worship  fled,  and  I  sat  watching  him, 
wondering  what  soul-absorbing  secret  was 
behind  those  sunken  eyes  of  his  and  the 
weather-beaten  face.  Throughout  the 
whole  day  the  man  haunted  me.  In  the 
evening,  I  walked  out  on  to  the  Heugh, 
where  I  joined  a  group  of  fishermen. 
Somehow,  I  knew  he  would  come  whom 
I  expected.  I  was  leaning  over  the  rails, 
looking  down  across  the  bay,  amused  at 
the  good-humoured  chaff  going  on  around 
me,  when  suddenly  all  talking  ceased. 
The  men  who  had  been  leaning  with  their 
backs  to  the  sea  turned  round  and  gazed 
away  out  over  the  rocks,  as  if  their  atten- 
tion had  been  suddenly  called  to  some 
object  seawards.  I  raised  my  head  and 
saw,  as  I  already  had  felt,  that  the  new- 
comer was  the  man  I  was  looking  for. 
He  came  and  stood  by  me.  One  or 
two  of  the  younger  fisher-lads  attempted 
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to  whistle,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure, 
and  presently  they  moved  off.  The 
same  feeling  I  had  experienced  in  the 
church  now  came  over  me.  The  "bay 
upon  which  we  were  looking  seemed  to 
share  the  gloom  of  the  cliff.  A  shadow 
had  come  over  it  and  us ;  never  had  the 
sea  looked  to  me  so  cmel.  In  the  distance 
the  white  horses  sported  and  chased  each 
other  over  the  Long  Scar  Rocks.  No 
danger  was  visible  to  the  eye  save  the 
broken  water  ;  but,  under  it,  a  long,  sharp 
backbone  of  jagged  rock  ran  up  at  an 
angle  under  the  water,  ready  to  pierce  and 
rip  up  the  ship  that  chance  or  the  elements 
might  force  upon  these  sharp  teeth. 

"  Bleak  night.  Daddy,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  removing  his  pipe  and  addressing  the 
newcomer  deferentiallv. 

"Aye,  lad,"  was  the  answer;  but  the 
tone  was  unresponsive,  and  told  plainly 
that  he  was  not  anxious  for  conversation. 

"  Nasty  easterly  lipper.  Dad,"  growled 
another  of  the  men,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence. 

To  this  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  and 
a  prolonged  quietness  followed.  Conver- 
sation needs  a  certain  amount  of  imagin- 
ation, but  imagination  was  throttled  at 
the  very  beginning  in  the  grim,  stern  man 
whose  presence  had  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  company. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  red  light 
from  the  old  pier  shone  out  over  the  cold, 
sullen  water.  One  by  one  the  fishermen 
dropped  off,  hesitating  for  a  moment,  as  if 
about  to  apologise  for  leaving,  and  then, 
with  a  stray  remark  like  "  Coldish,"  "  See 
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what  the  wife  *s  doing,"  or  a  brief  "  So 
long,"  walked  away. 

Suddenly  this  strange  man  pulled  out  a 
big  silver  watch  from  his  trouser-pocket, 
and  growled  something  which  I  did  not 
catch,  but  which  was  probably  meant 
for  an  **  adieu,"  as  the  men  all  answered 
"  Good-night,  Daddy,"  as  if  a  great  strain 
had  been  taken  off  them.  Then  they 
resumed  their  former  postures  of  ease. 

**  Poor  old  Daddy  !  He  be  so  lone- 
some," remarked  one  of  the  group  in 
kindly  way  of  apolog}'  for  what  some 
people  might  have  regarded  as  sullenness 
bn  the  part  of  Yasty. 

**  Is  he  one  of  your  mates  ?  "  I  asked  of 
the  speaker. 

"  Well,  he  is,  and  he  isn't,"  was  the 
rather  ambiguous  answer.  "  He 's  been 
like  that  ever  since  I  can  remember,"  he 
continued.  "  Never  says  nothing  to  no 
one ;  just  always  lonesome  like  as  you  see 
him  now.     Eh,  Mat?" 

"  That 's  about  it,"  answered  the  person 
addressed  as  Mat,  shifting  his  pipe  from 
one  side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other.  "  My 
old  dad  says  he  was  always  like  that. 
Never  cared  about  talking." 

**  I  saw  him  at  church  this  morning,"  I 
remarked. 

"  Yes,  he  *s  off  there  now  before  the 
bells  put  in.  He  always  sits  in  one  seat. 
I  can  remember  him  sitting  in  it  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Old  Dicky  Cain  says  he 
always  walks  out  if  he  can't  get  that 
there  pew.  Dicky  knows  more  about  him 
than  anyone." 

"  Who  is  Dicky  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh !  he  be  the  sexton.  Always  sits  at 
the  back  of  the  church.  He  could  tell 
you  something  about  him  if  he  liked  ;  and 
he  might  tell  you.  Sir,  seeing  that  you  're  a 
parson." 

Next  day  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  sexton.  When  I  put  my  question,  I 
soon  saw  that  this  was  not  the  man  who 
would  satisfy  my  curiosity.  He  peered 
suspiciously  at  me  through  his  small  dark 
eyes.  **  Yes,  he  knew  Pilot  Yasty — had 
known  him  for  over  sixty  years.  He  had 
buried  his  wife  and  the  boy  what  was 
drowned  in  the  same  grave,"  and  that  was 
as  far  as  we  got. 


*'  What  did  Yasty  do  for  a  living  ?  " 

**  He  had  a  boat — a  pilot- coble — but  he 
didn't  pilot  ships  now."  Then  there  was 
a  full  stop,  and  all  communication  Vas  at 
an  end.  Cain  was  suspicious,  I  could  see. 
However,  I  had  learnt  the  address  of  the 
man  who  interested  me,  and  one  answer 
of  my  rugged  friend  suggested  a  way  of 
making  Yasty's  acquaintance. 

I  called  at  his  little  cottage  that 
night.  "Yes,  he  would  lend  me  his 
coble  for  the  price  I  had  stated,  and 
would  accompany  me.  Good-night,"  he 
said  gruffly. 

Day  after  day,  as  the  weather  permitted, 
we  cruised  about  in  the  bay,  and  we  got 
so  far  friendly  that  in  the  evenings  I 
would  sometimes  drop  in  to  smoke  a  pipe 
with  him. 

The  heart  knows  its  own  confessor,  and 
the  true  confessor  knows  the  furtive  glance 
and  shadowed  eye  behind  which  is  hidden 
some  ghostly  thing.  I  knew  from  the 
first  day  that  this  man  would  tell  me  all. 
It  was  simply  a  question  of  time  for  the 
disclosure  to  come.  Sometimes  he  would 
brighten  up  over  the  recalled  memor}-  of 
the  smuggling  days ;  then  the  light  would 
suddenly  go  out  of  his  eyes,  and  in  its 
place  came  a  hardness  and  a  strange, 
sardonic  smile,  as  he  puffed  away  at 
his  pipe. 

One  sight,  he  sat  for  a  long  time  with 
his  arms  folded,  gazing  into  the  fire. 
There  was  a  fierceness  upon  his  face — a 
wild  fierceness  of  unrest. 

"Don't  let  that  secret  of  yours  drive 
you  mad.  Daddy,"  I  said  quietly. 

For  a  time  he  made  no  answer.  Then, 
in  a  slow,  breaking  whisper,  he  said, 
"How  do  you  know  I  have  a  secret  ? " 

"  Daddy,  when  men  live  lives  of  patient, 
gloomy  watchfulness,  with  no  word  for 
their  fellows,  they  generally  have  some- 
thing to  hide — something  to  watch  and 
guard.  I  have  a  feeling  that  you  are 
going  to  tell  it  to  me.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong,  but  I  think  that  it  will  relieve  your 
mind  to  share  the  secret  with  someone 
else." 

"  My  God  I  Sometimes  I  think  it  will 
drive  me  mad,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

"  Then  tell  me.  Daddy." 


'PILOT  YASTY." 


'  What  ii  it.  Alary  f  '  /  aud,  fur  my  htart  avu  sttted  ^itk  sonu  /earful  drrad." 


n 


PILOT  YASTY," 


"It  is  a  long  time  ago — yes,  a  long 
time,  and  yet  it  seems  just  like  yesterday. 
I  was  not  always  as  I  am  now.  I  had  a 
heart  once,  before  it  was  cut  out  of  me, 
and  a  devil's  put  in  its  place.  You  know 
I  am  a  pilot — leastways,  I  was  before  my 
ticket  was  taken  from  me.  So  was  my 
father  before  me.  He  was  lost  at  sea. 
God  rest  him  I "  he  said  reverently. 
**  Well,  I  was  lonely  in  this  place,  and  I 
married  and  brought  my  girl  here.  Aye, 
she  was  ver'  beautiful  lass,  ver*  beautiful !  ** 

Here  he  paused  and  put  up  his  hand  as 
if  to  stifle  a  sob ;  the  lines  on  his  face 
grew  deeper,  and  his  lips  tightened. 

"When  my  little  lad  was  bom,  the 
doctor  came  out  and  told  me.  Mad  with 
delight,  I  shook  his  hand  and  shouted, 
and  my  mates  shouted ;  but  the  old 
doctor,  Edgar  that  was,  turned  away 
grave  like,  and  said,  *  Go  in  to  your 
wife — ^and  God  help  you  ! '  I  wondered ; 
so  did  my  mates.  At  first  I  was  for  running 
after  him ;  then  the  desire  to  see  my  wife 
and  boy  made  me  rush  off  to  the  house — this 
house.  She  was  lying  there,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  bed,  "and  as  I  came  in  the  neighbours 
went  out  and  left  us  alone.  The  child 
nestled  in  by  her  side,  but,  as  I  turned 
back  the  sheet  to  get  a  better  peep  at  him, 
I  saw  a  look  in  the  wife's  eyes.  *  They  say 
he 's  like  your  dad,*  she  says  to  me. 
'What  is  it,  Mary?'  I  said,  or  tried  to 
say,  for  my  heart  was  seized  with  some 
fearful  dread. 

** '  You  must  call  him  Cuthbert,  after 
your  father,*  she  says  softly ;  and  then  she 
drew  my  face  down  to  hers  and  said, 
*  Don't  fret.  I  must  leave  you,  but  I  have 
brought  you  back  your  old  dad,'  and  she 
looked  at  the  baby.  Well,  it  was  God's 
will,  and  I  am  not  complaining,  for  He 
knows  best,  and,  when  we  laid  her  in  the 
churchyard,  I  bore  my  sorrow  like  a  man. 
The  little  chap  grew  up  strong ;  aye,  and 
sturdy  he  was.  I  nursed  and  guarded  that 
child — well,  God  knows.  I  worked  early 
and  late  for  him.  I  could  scarcely  bear 
to  part  from  him  for  a  second,  but  when  I 
did  leave  him  I  paid  a  woman  well  to  look 
after  him — twice  what  she  asked  as  wages  ; 
but  she  understood,  and  the  faithful  soul 
did  look  after  him,  and  many 's  the  night 


he  's  sat  in  that  chair,  with  an  old  coat  of 
mine  round  him,  waiting  up  to  welcome 
me  when  I  have  been  expected  at  a  certain 
time.  He  had  all  his  granddad's  ways,  and 
his  uncle  used  to  say,  *  Old  Cuthbert  will 
never  be  dead  while  little  Cuthbert  lives,' 
What  a  lad  he  was,  too,  for  boats  !  Some- 
times, when  he  got  to  be  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  I  would  take  him  out  with  me  m 
the  coble.  He  loved  the  sea,  and,  young 
as  he  was — ^Ah,  Sir,  you  cannot  tell  what  a 
companion  he  was  to  me  !  " 

The  tears  were  in  old  Yasty's  eyes,  and 
he  made  no  effort  to  check  them. 

"  One  day,  I  had  to  take  a  French  barque 
over  the  bar.  She  used  to  trade  here 
from  Boulogne.  Cuthbert  begged  hard  to 
go  with  me,  and,  as  the  weather  seemed 
fine,  I  took  him  aboard,  and  he  played 
about  the  deck  while  I  looked  to  the  ship. 
We  had  just  got  out,  and  I  was  thinking 
of  leaving  her,  when  I  hears  a  shout  from 
my  mate,  who  was  in  the  boat  towing 
astern.  I  ran  aft.  He  was  sawing  away 
with  his  penknife  at  the  tow-rope.  *  The 
boy ! '  he  shouted,  as  the  rope  parted.  I 
looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  and 
there,  being  carried  away  rapidly  by  the 
tide,  was  my  little  lad  ;  but  he  was  making 
a  brave  effort  to  swim.  I  rushed  to  the 
wheel  and  shouted  the  necessary  orders  to 
check  the  ship  and  get  out  a  boat.  The 
lad  could  manage  to  keep  afloat  for  a  little 
while,  I  knew,  for  he  swam  well  for  a  boy 
of  seven.  To  my  horror,  the  captain  and 
mate  seized  me,  refused  to  delay  the  ship, 
and " 

Here  he  paused  again,  his  chin  dropped 
on  his  breast  as  a  deep  groan  escaped  him, 
and  a  look  of  hard  despair  came  over  his 
countenance.  Each  word  seemed  to  come 
from  a  smothered  furnace — 

"  I  appealed  to  the  men.  I  struggled,, 
and,  mad  at  the  sight  of  my  boy,  who  was 
still  struggling,  I  sprang  overboard  ;  but 
the  distance  was  too  great — my  mate,  poor 
fellow,  was  helpless  in  the  coble,  for  the 
wind  was  against  him.  He.  managed  to 
pick  up  me  and  my  boy.  They  said  that 
I  had  my  arms  clasped  round  him,  but  I 
remember  nothing  until  I  came  to  myself 
in  this  room.  Came  to  myself,  did  I 
say  ?      No,   not  that.     I   had  become   a 


'  PILOT   VASTY." 


devil  for  the  future ;  life  had  but  one 
object  to  live  for.  My  little  Cuthbert  was 
buried  in  the  same  grave  as  his  mother. 
We  could  easily  have  saved  the  brave  little 
chap  if  only  the  barque  had  stopped  and 
put  out  a  boat,  for  he  did  struggle  hard 
to  keep  afloat.  I  can  hear  his  cry  now  as  I 
sn-am  to  him — '  Make  haste,  father  I  make 
haste  ! ' ,  but  the  struggle  on  the  ship  had 
exhausted  my  strength,  and  1  was  too  late." 


but  no  cold  affected  me  ;  there  was  too 
fierce  a  fire  burning  inside  of  me  for  that. 
As  the  time  drew  near  when  she  might  be 
fairly  expected,  we  practically  lived  at  sea. 
Late  one  afternoon  we  saw  her  coming  up 
from  the  south'ard,  and  I  knew  that  my 
vengeance  was  near,  as  1  made  sure  of  her 
through  the  glass. 

"The  mate  put  me  alongside,  and  we 
exchanged  a  look — that  was  all— and  I 


'  of  those  nights  Tee  spent  logethtr.' 


Here  the  old  man  stopped  for  some 
time,  then,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  he 
proceeded :  "  I  said  just  now  that  I  was  a 
devil ;  so  1  was,  and  I  don't  repent  of  my 
evil  deed  now.  Long  before  that  barque 
was  expected  at  Hartlepool  again,  I  was 
out  day  and  night  watching  for  her.  My 
mate,  the  one  that  was  with  me  when  it 
happened,  knew  what  was  in  my  mind, 
though  he  never  breathed  it — in  fact,  we 
never  did  talk.  My  God  !  I  think  now 
of  those  nights  we  spent  together.  He 
ased  to  complain  sometimes  of  the  cold. 


nipped  up  on  to  the  vessel's  deck.  '  Ah, 
it  is  you  again ! '  the  captain  shouts ;  but  he 
looked  surprised. 

"  '  Yes,  Monsieur,'  I  says  quietly,  as  I 
went  to  the  wheel.  He  wanted  to  be  very 
pleasant,  and  invited  me  to  drink ;  but  his 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

" '  Shall  we  save  the  tide .-' '  he  asks  me. 
■  Yes,'  I  answers ;  '  you  shall  be  ashore 
to-night.'  I  looked  round  at  his  crew. 
They  were  the  same  men  who  had  jeered 
at  me  but  a  fortnight  or  more  before,  and 
now  their  lives  were  in  my  hands." 


ANARADHAPURA: 

HUNDRED      MILES      OF      R  U I N S. 
By    F.    C    UNDO. 


SITUATED  some  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  due  nortli  of  Kandy,  in  Ceylon, 
is  a  place  called  Anaradhapura,  which, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
reaching  it,  is  seldom  visited  by  travellers 
in  the  island.     However,  if  one  is  content 


to  put  up  with  a  somewhat  tedious  journey 
and  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort,  it  is 
undoubtedly  well  worth  a  visit. 

At  the  present  day,  the  only  possible 
way  of  reaching  it  is  by  a  conveyance 
called  the  "Royal  Mail,"  which  runs  daily 
from  Martale  (about  eighteen  miles  bj- 
rail  from  Kandy),  through  the  jungle,  a 
distance  of  seventy-four  miles. 

The  name  "  Royal  Mail "  is  somewhat 
misleading.  One  is  led  to  expect  a  smart 
four-horsed    coach    or   diligence.      It    is, 


however,  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
small  wagonette  drawn  by  two  very  inferior 
steeds,  having  a  covering  to  protect  the 
occupants  from  the  tropical  sun — but,  to 
prevent  a  mistake,  it  has  the  words  "Royal 
Mail  "  in  enormous  white  letters. 

The  first  half  of  the 
journey  one  passes 
through  nothing  but 
tea  and  cocoa  planta- 
tionsi  or  cocoa  nut- 
trees  and  bananas,  the 
latter  half  being  far 
the  most  excitmg, 
through  miles  of 
jungle  on  either  side. 
One  .sees  all  descrip- 
tions of  birds  and 
beasts,  as  Jackals, 
cheetahs,  monkeys, 
mongoose,  and 
parrots,  besides 
swarms  of  brilliantly 
coloured  butterflies. 

There   is    always   a 
certain     amount     of 
excitement  to    relieve 
the    monotony   of   so 
many  hours'  dri\c,  owing  to  the  horses, 
which  are  changed  every  five  or  si.t  miles, 
suddenly  jibbing,  and  taking   the    Royal 
Mail  bodily  down  the  bank  at  the  stde  of 
the  road.     It  is  mo.st  fortunate  if  the  con- 
veyance   docs    not   turn    completely  over, 
bcingsomewhat  top-heavy.  The  passengers 
are  all  compelled  to  assist  in  extricating 
il  from  its  trouble. 

On  reaching  Anaradhapura,  one  stays  at 
the  (jovemment  Rest  House,  which  is 
just  an  ordinar)-  bungalow — this  being  the 


'  PILOT  YASTY- 


and  as  I  felt  the  sharp  ridge  tear  up  her 
bottom,  I  laughed. 

"  For  a  second  she  stood  still,  shivering 
and  groaning  like  some  poor  frightened 
animal. 

■"The  boats!  the  boats!'  cried  the 
captain.  '  Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu  ! '  he 
shouted,  and  I  stood  on  the  deck  and 
laughed  at  their  tears  and  vain  attempts  to 
get  out  the  boats.  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  the  ship  lurched  heavily 
forward,  swinging  round  her  quarter 
to  the  reef  It  was  all  over  The 
waves  poured  down  on  the  deck,  the 
masts  broke  away,  and  my  revenge  was 
complete. 

"  I  was  picked  up,  more  dead  than 
alive,  by  my  mate  in  the  coble,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  My  ticket  as  pilot  was  taken 
av-ati'  from  me  by  the   Board  of  Trade,  but 


I  did  not  care.  I  had  done  my  work,  nor 
am  I  sorry  for  it  now.  Not  a  aoul  of  the 
whole  crew  was  picked  up  alive.  She 
went  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes." 

He  made  an  angiy  gesture,  and  in  his 
eyes  was  a  fierce  joy  of  justice  as  he 
Folded  his  arms  again  and  settled  in  his 
chair. 

"There  are  some  living  now  who  saw 
her  go  down,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
guessed  the  part  I  had  in  it,  but  1  never 
talked  of  it  to  anyone.  At  the  Board  of 
Trade  inquiry,  I  simply  held  my  tongue, 
and  let  them  pass  what  sentence  they 
liked — what  did  it  matter  to  me  ?  I  had 
sent  the  cowardly  curs  to  their  doom,  and 
if  there 's  to  be  another  trial  in  the  Court 
above  which  God  Almighty  presides  over, 
I  must  take  my  chance — at  least,  He  will 
know  all  about  it,"  he  added  reverently. 


ANARADHAPURA: 

HUNDRED      MILES      OF      RUINS. 
By   F.   C   UNDO. 


SITUATED  some  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  due  north  of  Kandy,  in  Ceylon, 
is  a  place  called  Anaradhapura,  which, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
reaching  it,  is  seldom  visited  by  travellers 
in  the  island.     However,  if  one  is  content 


to  put  up  with  a  somewhat  tedious  journey 
and  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort,  it  is 
undoubtedly  well  worth  a  visit. 

At  the  present  day,  the  only  possible 
way  of  reaching  it  is  by  a  conveyance 
called  the  "Royal  Mail,"  which  runs  daily 
from  Martale  (about  eighteen  miles  bj' 
rail  from  Kandy),  through  the  jungle,  a 
distance  of  seventy-four  miles. 

The  name  "  Royal  Mail"  is  somewhat 
misleading.  One  is  led  to  expect  a  smart 
ibur-horsed   coach  or  diligence.      It   is, 


however,  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
small  wagonette  drawn  by  two  very  inferior 
steeds,  having  a  covering  to  protect  the 
occupants  from  the  tropical  sun — but,  to 
prevent  a  mistake,  it  has  the  words  "Royal 
Mail  "  in  enormous  white  letters. 

The  first  half  of  the 
journey  one  passes 
through  nothing  but 
tea  and  cocoa  plania- 
tions)  or  cocoanut- 
trees  and  bananas,  the 
latter  half  being  far 
the  most  exciting, 
through  miles  of 
jungle  on  either  side. 
One  sees  all  descrip- 
tions of  birds  and 
beasts,  as  jackals, 
cheetahs,    monkeys, 

parrots,  besides 
swarms  of  brilliantly 
coloured  butterflies. 

There   is    always   a 
certain      amount      of 
excitement  to  relieve 
the   monotony  of   so 
many  hours'   drive,  owing  to  the  horses, 
which  are  changed  every  five  or  six  miles, 
suddenly  jibbing,  and  taking  the  Royal 
Mail  bodily  down  the  bank  at  the  side  ol 
the  road.     It  is  most  fortunate  if  the  con- 
veyance does  not  turn   completely  over, 
beingsomewhat  top-heavy.  The  passengers 
are  all  compelled  to  assist  in  extricating 
it  from  its  trouble. 

On  reaching  Anaradhapura,  one  stays  at 
the  Government  Rest  House,  which  is 
just  an  ordinary  bungalow — this  being  the 


ANARADHAPURA. 


'  Government  control, 

it  does  not  prevent 
literally  dozens  of  rats 
and  lizards  running 
all  over  the  floor  and 
ceilings.  However, 
no  one  who  under- 
takes this  little  trip 
expects  to  lind  all  the 
modem  comforts. 

Over  an  area  of 
nearly  sixteen  square 
miles  from  Anarad- 
hapura  there  are  scat- 
tered about  ruins  of 
templesand  palaces- 
supposed  to  date  back 
over  two  thousand 
years.  It  is  impos- 
THE  GSBAT  DAGOBA  siblc  to  Say  how  far 

these  ruins  really  ex- 
only  civilised    dwelling  of    any   sort,    as,      tend,    as  the  work  of  excavating  is   still 
apart  from  a  large  prison,  the  buildings      being  proceeded  with  each  year, 
consist    entirely    of    native    mud    huts.         The  most  imposing  of  all  these  ruins  is 
Although     this     Rest     House    is    under      the  Great  Dagoba,  being  nearly  150  ft.  high 


ANARADHAPURA. 


and  350ft.  in  diameter.  Itis  builtof  solid 
brickwork,  rather  after  the  design  of  a 
fort — only  a  conical  shape.  The  entire 
upper  portion  of  this  Dagoba  is  overgrown 


THE  TEMPLE  TBEE. 

with  huge  trees  of  all  descriptions,  though 
it  is  still  possible  to  distinguish  the  spire 
at  the  top. 

Round  the  base  of  the  Dagoba  there  is 
a  paved  platform  twenty  yards  wide,  where 
there  are  huge  carved  statues  of  Buddha, 
some  in  the  most 
marvellous  state  of 
preservation ;  also 
several  slabs  of  stone 
with  inscriptions  ami 
hieroglyphics  carved 
on.  This  Dagoba  is  a 
most  imposing  sight, 
and  can  be  seen  for 
miles  around.  There 
are  some  sis  or  seven 
others  built  on  the 
same  lines,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale,  all  of 
them  being  more  or 
less  overgrown. 

The  majority  of  the 
ruins  appear  lo  be 
those  of  temples,  the 
entrances  to  which, 
consisting    usually    of  !>tatues  of  huu 


three   or  four   steps,  «till    remain.     It  is 
quite  easy  to  picture  exactly  where  it  stood, 
as  the  pillars  which  presumably  supported 
the  roof  are  still  perfectly  upright  and  at 
equal  distances.  Some 
of  these  are  upwards 
of    fifteen     feet    high 
and  a  foot  square,  with 
many    different    orna- 
mental designs. 

Most    of   these 
temples  are  built  about 
six  feet  from  the  level 
of   the    ground,    and 
have    slabs    of    solid 
stone  twenty-five   feet 
long  and    seven    feet 
wide,  and  nearly  a  foot 
thick.       The     natives 
say  these  were  brought 
here    and     placed     in 
position  by  elephants. 
This  is  a  very  probable 
solution,  as  ever)-  here 
and    there    are    large 
stone  tanks  where  the 
elephants   could    have  bathed.      Further 
proof  also    arises    from   the   carvings  on 
some   of  the   stones.     In    front   of    each 
entrance    or   flight  of   steps  is  a  semi- 
circular slab  of  stone  called  a  moonstone, 
carved  with  various  designs,  mostly  animals 


ANARADHAPURA  ri 

of  sixteen  hundred 
columns  of  granite, 
built  quite  symmetric- 
all}',  forty  columns 
each  way,  all  of  them 
some  eight  to  ten  feet 
high.  These  were 
formerly  covered  with 
copper  and  brass — 
hence  the  name.  The 
sacred  Temple  Tree  is 
quite  distinguishable 
here. 

Very  close  to   this 

stands  what  is  perhaps 

the  most  extraordinary 

and  interesting  feature 

in  thise  ruins.     It  is 

the  "  Great  Bo  Tree," 

IN  THE  RUINED  ciTv  planted    in    the    year 

z88  B.C.,  said  to  be  the 

or  birds.     In  the  photograph   it  is  quite      oldest   tree  in  the    world.      There  is  an 

easy    to     distinguish     elephants,    horses,      enclosure  all  round  it,  but  the  tree,  not- 

and  birds  on  this  moonstone,  the  carving     withstanding   being    over   two    thousand 

of  which  is,  perhaps,  remarkably  preserved,      years    old,    has    no    artilicial    support    of 

On  some    of  the  steps  also  are  carved     any  kind. 

elephants,    but    usually  small   statues    of  Perhaps    the    most    extraordinary    and 

Buddha.  best  preserved  of  all  these  temples  is  that 

Near  each  of  these  temples  there  grows  of  "  Isurumunij-a,"  the  whole  of  which  is 
a  true  (the  natives  call  it  the  Temple  Tree),  caned  out  of  solid  rock.  Around  it  are 
which  at  first  sight  looks  simply  as  if  it  has  numerous  tanks  of  various  sizes,  formerly 
withered  away ;  but 
on  closer  inspection 
one  finds  a  flower, 
somewhat  similar  to 
the  orange  -  blossom, 
also  having  a  sweet 
smell.  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  about 
this  tree  is  that  the 
flower  and  leavesnever 
grow  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  describe  each 
of  these  temples — they 
being  innumerable, 
some  in  better  preser- 
vation than  others  and 
more  complete. 

One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Brazen 
Palace,  which  consists  a  moo.ssto.ne. 


A    STRAY    SHOT 


By  ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG. 


A  GOOD  COOK,  champagne  galore, 
and  a  cigar-cabinet  standing  open 
in  the  billiard -room  may  not  increase  the 
number  of  rabbits  and  cock  pheasants 
shot  on  the  morrow,  but  they  reconciled 
any  guests  who  might  be  disposed  to  be 
critical  to  the  fact  that  the  cream  of  the 
Redbury  Hall  shooting  had  been  enjoyed 
by  others  long  before  Januarj*.  Each  of 
Squire  Brodribb's  daughters,  too,  was  a 
hostess  in  herself,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Misises  Brodribb  to  entertain  were  ably 
seconded  by  their  bosom  friends,  the 
de  Villars,  who  were  accustomed  to  help- 
ing theip  on  such  occasions. 

Mrs.  Brodribb  being  an  invalid,  her 
chaperonage  was  of  a  somewhat  shadowy 
description,  which  did  not,  however, 
diminish  the  gaiety  of  the  party.  There 
was  one  drawback,  though,  in  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Markham,  in  spite  of  his 
known  admiration  of  the  eldest  Miss 
Brodribb.  The  ladies  were  charming 
girls,  but — they  walked  with  the  guns. 
It  is  true  their  father  always  said,  **  You 
don't  mind  my  girls  going  out  with  us,  do 
you  }  "  but  he  did  it  in  a  perfunctory  sort 
of  way — ^half-way  through  breakfast,  with 
his  daughters  and  their  friends  sitting 
listening,  dressed  ready  for  the  fray.  And 
in  such  dres.ses,  too  ;  **  suits "  perhaps 
would  be  the  more  appropriate  term,  and 
it  was  the  one  used  by  their  tailor,  who, 
no  doubt,  knew  all  about  it.  His  advertise- 
ment in  the  Field  stated  that  they  **  enabled 
the  wearer  to  combine  masculine  activity 
with  maiden  modesty  and  reserve,  scale  a 
five-barred  gate- with-ease,  and  a- precipice 
without  a  blush.V  The  man»  who  could 
have  hinted  a  word  under  such  circum- 
stances against  the  presence  of  ladies  at 


the  covert-side  must  have  had  a  heart  of 
adamant  and  brow  of  brass,  and — he  would 
never  have  seen  Redbury  Hall  again.  At  and 
after  Christmas,  the  Misses  Brodribb  issue 
the  invitations ;  their  father  can  do  what  he 
likes  earlier  in  the  season.  So  Captain 
Markham  chewed  his  moustache  in  silence, 
and  glared  at  his  hated  rival,  Mr.  Gordon 
Stubley,  who,  by  the  way,  had  been 
asked  by  Miss  Brodribb  in  deference  to 
her  parents'  wishes,  under  the  firm  im- 
pression that  he  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  an  invitation  to  his  friends  the 
Wotherspoons,  and  safe  to  refuse.  But 
he  had  accepted  and  come,  and  Captain 
Markham's  heart  was  verv  sore  thereat, 
for  Mr.  Gordon  Stubley* s  gold  weighed 
heavy  in  the  balance  against  him  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brodribb,  and  even  Miss 
Brodribb  was  not  altogether  above  accept- 
ing a  Covent  Garden  bouquet  for  the 
county  ball,  such  as  Captain  Markham 
could  hardly  have  afforded  to  bestow. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  addition 
to  a  general  objection  to  the  presence  of 
ladies,  whether  when  hunting  or  shooting. 
Captain  Markham  felt  that  either  Miss 
Brodribb  would  prefer  to  be  with  his 
rival  altogether,  or  that  if  he  himself  was 
honoured  by  her  company,  she  would 
have  an  additional  reason  for  critically 
watching  his  performance.  He  was  not 
a  first-class  shot  by  any  means,  though 
as  **  keen  as  mustard,"  and  she  was  a 
judge  of  such  matters.  However,  he 
said  nothing  about  it,  and  as  he  had 
lost  his  cartridge  -  magazine  on  the 
journey,  got  her  to  borrow  some  of  her 
father's  for  him. 

It  was  a  dull,  foggy,  depressing  morning, 
and  the  afternoon  was  worse  ;    the   onlv 
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how  remarkably  well  preserved  some  of 
these  are,  the  climate  having  had  scarcely 
any  detrimental  effect  on  them. 

Amongst  some  of  the  ruins  are  big 
statues  of  Buddha  in  solid  granite,  now 
so  black  with  age  that  they  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  of  bronze.  They  vary  in 
design  and  size. 

Every  here  atid  there  one  sees  a  block 
of   stone,  measuring  about  a  foot  each 


that     the     boundaries     of     this     once 
gigantic  city  have  not  yet  been  reached. 


way,  with  small  squares  cut  in  it,  usually 
twenty-five — five  rows  of  five. 

The  priests  used  to  count  out  seeds  or 
stones  in  these  to  occupy  their  minds  when 
not  praying. 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  under- 
growth, the  work  of  excavating  is  very 
slow,  the  ground  around  being  literally 
covered  with  palms,  ferns,  and  trees, 
mostly  ebonv  ,  it  is,  however,  quite  certain 
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A  GOOD  COOK,  champagne  galore, 
and  a  cigar-cabinet  standing  open 
in  the  billiard -room  may  not  increase  the 
number  of  rabbits  and  cock  pheasants 
shot  on  the  morrow,  but  they  reconciled 
any  guests  who  might  be  disposed  to  be 
critical  to  the  fact  that  the  cream  of  the 
Redbury  Hall  shooting  had  been  enjoyed 
by  others  long  before  January.  Each  of 
Squire  Brodribb's  daughters,  too,  was  a 
hostess  in  herself,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Misses  Brodribb  to  entertain  were  ably 
seconded  by  their  bosom  friends,  the 
de  Villars,  who  were  accustomed  to  help- 
ing theip  on  such  occasions. 

Mrs.  Brodribb  being  an  invalid,  her 
chaperonage  was  of  a  somewhat  shadowy 
description,  which  did  not,  however, 
diminish  the  gaiety  of  the  party.  There 
was  one  drawback,  though,  in  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Markham,  in  spite  of  his 
known  admiration  of  the  eldest  Miss 
Brodribb.  The  ladies  were  charming 
girls,  but — they  walked  with  the  guns. 
It  is  true  their  father  always  said,  "  You 
don't  mind  my  girls  going  out  with  us,  do 
you  ?  "  but  he  did  it  in  a  perfunctory  sort 
of  way — ^half-way  through  breakfast,  with 
his  daughters  and  their  friends  sitting 
listening,  dressed  ready  for  the  fray.  And 
in  such  dresses,  too  ;  **  suits "  perhaps 
would  be  the  more  appropriate  term,  and 
it  was  the  one  used  by  their  tailor,  who, 
no  doubt,  knew  all  about  it.  His  advertise- 
ment in  the  Field  stated  that  they  "enabled 
the  wearer  to  combine  masculine  activitv 
with  maiden  modesty  and  reserve,  scale  a 
five-barred  gate  with- ease,  and  a  precipice 
without  a  blush.'*  The  man.  who  could 
have  hinted  a  word  under  such  circum- 
stances against  the  presence  of  ladies  at 


the  covert-side  must  have  had  a  heart  of 
adamant  and  brow  of  brass,  and — he  would 
never  have  seen  Redbury  Hall  again.  At  and 
after  Christmas,  the  Misses  Brodribb  issue 
the  invitations ;  their  father  can  do  what  he 
likes  earlier  in  the  season.  So  Captain 
Markham  chewed  his  moustache  in  silence, 
and  glared  at  his  hated  rival,  Mr.  Gordon 
Stubley,  who,  by  the  way,  had  been 
asked  by  Miss  Brodribb  in  deference  to 
her  parents'  wishes,  under  the  firm  im- 
pression that  he  was  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  an  invitation  to  his  friends  the 
Wotherspoons,  and  safe  to  refuse.  But 
he  had  accepted  and  come,  and  Captain 
Markham' s  heart  was  verv  sore  thereat, 
for  Mr.  Gordon  Stubley's  gold  weighed 
heavy  in  the  balance  against  him  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brodribb,  and  even  Miss 
Brodribb  was  not  altogether  above  accept- 
ing a  Covent  Garden  bouquet  for  the 
county  ball,  such  as  Captain  Markham 
could  hard  I  v  have  afforded  to  bestow. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  addition 
to  a  general  objection  to  the  presence  of 
ladies,  whether  when  hunting  or  shooting, 
Captain  Markham  felt  that  either  Miss 
Brodribb  would  prefer  to  be  with  his 
rival  altogether,  or  that  if  he  himself  was 
honoured  by  her  company,  she  would 
have  an  additional  reason  for  critically 
watching  his  performance.  He  was  not 
a  first-class  shot  by  any  means,  though 
as  **  keen  as  mustard,"  and  she  was  a 
judge  of  such  matters.  However,  he 
said  nothing  about  it,  and  as  he  had 
lost  his  cartridge  -  magazine  on  the 
journey,  got  her  to  borrow  some  of  her 
father's  for  him. 

It  was  a  dull,  foggy,  depressing  morning, 
and  the  afternoon  was  worse ;    the   only 
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exciting  incident  during  a  whole  hour 
being  the  shooting  of  a  woodcock,  which 
flew  pretty  well  all  along  the  line,  and  was 
finally  killed  by  Mr.  Slubley. 

"Might  have   left  that  shot  to    me,"     month; 


his  wife  and  he  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  inviting  Mr,  Stubley,  and  who 
had  been  pointing  out  his  merits  to  their 
daughter  at  intervals  for  the  past  eighteen 
He    remembered    it   when    she 


Mrt.  Brvdribb'i  chaptronagt  mu  of  a  ammhat  shadoiey  dtscriptioi. 


muttered  old  Mr.  Brodribb,  bringing  down 
his  gun  regretfully  as  the  cock  fell  almost 
in  front  of  him ;  "  we  don't  often  get 
woodcock  here  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
That  friend  of  yours  is  rather  a  greedy 
shot,  HIanche."  The  old  gentleman,  in 
his  chagrin,  seemed  to  forget  that  it  was 


turned  her  back  on  him  and  went  to  walk 
beside  Captain  Markham.  who  was  looking 
gloomy  and  thoughtful. 

"Captain  Markham,"  said  Miss  Brod- 
ribb severely,  as  thej'  were  crossing  a 
rather  sticky  ploughed  field  after  an 
almost     unproductive    visit     to    a    small 
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spinney  near  the  house,  **  do  you  always 
carry  your  gun  across  your  left  arm  ?  " 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  shifting 
it  hastily  to  his  shoulder,  **  I  never  do  it 
as  a  rule — I  hate  men  who  do  ;  I  must 
have  been  thinking  of  something  else." 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  then,"  she 
said  cheerily.  He  looked  rather  crushed 
by  her  rebuke,  and  she  knew  that  though 
no  one  likes  a  gun-muzzle  in  a  position  to 
rake  their  ribs,  some  people  do  not  like 
being  told  so. 

**  They  are  not  worth  it,"  he  said  with  a 
gloomy  smile. 

**  Why,  were  you  thinking  of  me  ?  " 

It  was  not  a  very  witty  rejoinder,  but  it 
made  -him  get  very  red.  **  I  do  believe 
you  were,"  she  s^id,  as  he  tried  to  stammer 
something.  **  Thank  you,  Captain  Mark- 
ham,  for  your  opinion  of  my  value — rabbit 
in  front  of  you  !  " 

He  did  not  answer,  and  the  bunny  wxnt 
through  the  nearest  hedge  with  more  shots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  little  white 
tail  than  it  relished,  but  not  enough  to 
diminish  its  agility. 

"Miss  Brodribb,"  said  Captain  Mark- 
ham,  "  do  you  always  talk  when  you  go 
out  shooting  ?  " 

He  was  slipping  in  fresh  cartridges  as 
he  said  it,  and  as  he  viciously  snapped  to 
the  breech,  he  turned  and  saw  her  walking 
towards  her  father,  who  was  on  their  left. 
Outside  the  next  covert,  she  went  and 
stood  by  Mr.  Stubley ;  but  he  was  not  in 
a  very  genial  mood  after  the  neglect 
she  had  shown  him,  so  she  returned  to 
her  father,  who  was  a  kind  old  man, 
and  more  glad  to  see  his  unmarried 
daughters  round  him  than  some  fathers 
with  larger  rent-rolls  than  his. 

At  length  the  last  covert  was  reached. 
It  was  only  a  narrow  strip,  and  slightly  on 
the  slope.  **  Beastly  dangerous  place," 
murmured  Captain  Markham  to  the  man 
next  him.  "  If  there  are  any  pheasants 
here,  they  all  get  up  in  a  bunch  at  the 
end,  and  everj-one  blazes  at  once  ;  old 
Brodribb  is  a  bit  too  casual  about  it." 

Mr.  Brodribb  was  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  covert  in  the  middle  ;  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home,  and  as  the  head  keeper 
was  in  bed  with  the  influenza,  there  was 


no  one  to  keep  the  guns  at  the  sides  from 
closing  up  and  shooting  in  the  direction 
of  the  guns  at  the  head  of  the  covert.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  very  little  to  shoot 
till  about  half-a-dozen  old  cock  pheasants 
made  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  dry  ditch 
along  which  they  had  been  running  and 
rise  in  a  bunch,  with  nearly  a  score  of 
their  wives  and  neighbours  following  their 
example.  Then,  for  something  short  of  a 
minute,  there  was  a  fusillade,  a  perfect 
/eu  de  joie  on  all  sides,  and  Mr.  Brodribb, 
when  it  was  finished,  looked  proudly 
round.  His  performance,  too,  had  given  him 
great  satisfaction.  But  everyone  had  been 
attending  to  his  own  shooting  ;  he  looked 
round  for  his  daughter's  praise. 

**  Father,  I  'm  shotl "  she  said  in  a  broken 
voice.  She  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  with 
a  handkerchief  over  her  face. 

**  My  child,"  cried  her  father,  **  not 
your  eyes !  " 

"  No,  father,  almost  worse — my  nose." 
Though  moaning  and  in  great  pain,  she 
was  apparently  reflecting  that  she  had 
known  persons  using  glass  eyes,  but  had 
never  met  with  an  effective  and  sightly 
indianibber  nose.  Then,  while  her  sister 
and  her  lady  friends  knelt  beside  her, 
everyone  crowded  round  her  father,  and 
as  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  the  flow 
of  blood  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  imme- 
diate apprehension  for  her  life,  there  arose 
a  hubbub  of  voices,  as  each  disclaimed  the 
possibility  of  having  flred  the  fatal  shot. 
Captain  Markham  said  very  little ;  he  had 
known  the  danger  of  the  place,  had  had  one 
barrel  at  a  pheasant  which  flew  back,  and 
had  no  other  chance.  Mr.  Gordon  Stubley 
was  vociferous :  he  had  had  no  shots  at  ail. 
and  had  watched  the  result  of  everyone 
else's  shooting,  as  far  as  he  could  see  it ; 
he  drew  the  cartridges  from  his  gun  to 
show  they  were  both  undischarged,  and 
he  plainly  insinuated  that,  as  he  and 
Captain  Markham  had  occupied  the  angles 
at  the  base,  so  to  speak,  of  the  triangle,  at 
the  apex  of  which  the  wounded  lady  had 
stood,  and  as  she  had  been  wounded 
straight  in  front,  the  guilt  lay  between 
them — and,  he  said,  he  had  not  fired  at  all. 
■  Captain  Markham  shrugged  his  shoulders . 
We  had  a  notion  that  Mr.  Stubley  had  got 
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m  front  of  the  line,  and  that  he  had  fired 
more  than  once,  but  as  he  had  not  actually 
seen  him  do  so,  and  had  only  formed  an 
impression  from  the  shots  which  he  had 
heard,  he  only  spoke  for  himself,  saying 
rather  stiffly,  "I  fired  once,  in  the  opposite 
direction,"  and  one  of  the  beaters,  who 
had  been  close  to  him,  and  had  marked 
the  bird  fall,  held   it  up  and  nodded  in 
corroboration.    Csptain  Mark  ham  drew  his 
cartridges  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  as  he 
glanced  at  them,  so  did   everyone  else. 
There  was  a  general  murmur — both  were 
empty.     "  I  fired  before  at  a  rabbit,  and 
forgot    to    load." 
He    looked    very 
much  put  out  and 
turned    away, 
while    Mr.   Stub- 
ley'.s  face  wore  a 
triumphant  sneer. 
He    was   a  rival, 
and     not     a 
generous  one,  as 
his    conversation 
that     evening 
showed  whenever 
Captain  ^larkham 
was    out    of    the 

•'If  he  did  do  -         ' 


'*  And  I  like  a  man  who  doesn't  flog  a 
dead  horse,"  said  Miss  Louisa  Brodribb, 
whose  English  was  nothing  if  not  pic- 
turesque. 

Next  day  the  party  had  broken  up,  and 
^liss  Broiiribb  came  down  to  dinner,  .\ 
star  of  sticking-plaster  decorated  the  end 
of  her  nos:^,  and  she  declared  the  whole 
feature  felt  as  if  il  was  being  twisted 
round,  preparatory  to  lemoval. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Brodribb,  as  the  roast 
beef  was  removed,  "  here  's  to   Stubley's 
health ;  it  ought  to  have  been  my  wood- 
cock, but  it  was  not  a  bad  shot,  to  kill  it 
from     where    he 
stood. 

"Hang  il\  " 
cried  Mr.  Brod- 
r  i  b  b  a  few 
minutes  later. 
There  goes  one 


and    he 
little 


of 
leeth  ! 

splinter  of  bone 
on  the  comer  of 
his  plat£,  and  re- 
volved his  tongue 
in  his  mouth. 
■'  Broke  with  a 
shot,     too,"     he 


it,  it  1 


I  pure 


accident,"  said 

I.ou     Brodribb 

rather  hotly  in  the 

drawing-room.      She   had    rather  marked 

<ipinions  as  to  what  constituted  a  desirable 

brother-in-law. 

"  A  very  careless  one,"  said  Mr,  Stubley  ; 
"  and  I  hear  your  sister  is  furious  at  having 
her  beauty  spoilt." 

"  It 's  not  spoilt,  and  you  had  better  not 
tell  her  so.  Dr.  Dawkins  has  extracted 
the  shot,  and  says  there  will  hardly  be 
a  mark." 

"  There  were  two  others  in  her  cap : 
she  had  a  narrow  escape  for  her  eyes," 
said  Kate  de  Villars;  "and  she  had  to 
tell  Captain  Markham  he  was  careless 
just  before." 

"  I  must  say  I  like  a  man  who  otms  up 
and  stands  the  racket,"  said  Mr.  Stubley, 
who  was  fond  of  slang. 


capt 


the 


J/ere  's  Mariham's  health. 


offending    pellet. 

"  My  bones  arc 
getting  old— they  never  even  dinted  it, 
by  gad  I  Ah,  come  here,  you  shiny  little 
beggar !  "  He  was  cxaTuining  the  shot 
again — it  was.  a  round,  healthy-looking 
little  shot,  and  appeared  none  the  worse 
for  the  dabs  Mr.  Brodribb  was  making  at 
it  with  his  knife.  "Chilled  shot,  con- 
found it !  "  he  said.  "  I  will  no/  havu 
chilled  shot  useil  here,  whatever  they  may 
say — confound  the  man  who  shot  it!  I 
say,  you  must  let  Stubli  y  know,  Blanchr, 

thatwhen  he's  my  son-in-law "  The  old 

gentleman  had  a  fit  of  choking;  he  had 
not  intended  lo  let  out  that  Mr.  Stubley 
had  proposed  himself  and  bct^  aicepled 
as  a  suitor  for  his  eldest  daughter's  hand, 
and  been  accepted  subject  to  her  conscni. 
Blanche    Brodribb    turned    crimson,    and 


A   STRAY   SHOT. 


there  was  an  awkward  pause ;  her  sister 
I.ou  had  left  the  room, 

"What  is  this,  father?"  said  Lou 
Brodribb,  coining  back  as  her  father  was 
returning  to  the  trail — of  his  rapidly  cool- 
ing woodcock. 

"A  shot,  my  girl,"  he  said,  with  his 
mouth  full. 

■■A  chilled  shot.>" 

"Bite  it  and  sec;  if  you  break  your 
tiioth  it  is ;  I  won't  trj'." 

"No  thank  you,"  she  said,  dropping  it 
ill  a  plate,  and  bringing  it  to  him. 

He  made  a  couple  of  cuts  at  it  with  a 
knife.  It  was  a  simple,  possibly  an  inade- 
4]uate  test,  but  it  satisfied  him. 

"  That 's  one  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Is  it 
one  of  Stublcy's  ?  " 

"That  is  for  you  to  say,"  said  Lou 
Brodribb ;  "  at  all  events,  it 's  the  one  Dr. 
Dawkins  took  out  of  Blanche's  nose ;  he 
gave  it  to  me." 


'■  By  gad,"  said  Mr.  Brodribb.  letting 
his  list  fall  on  the  table,  "  what  a  liar ! " 
Then  he  added:  "here's  Markham's  health 
instead,  and  I  daresay  Blanche  won't 
mind  asking  him  to  come  back  for  a 
fortnight," 

So  Captain  ^Markham  came  back,  saw 
Blanche,  conquered  —  her  father,  and 
thanked  Lou  for  her  ingenuity  in  advo- 
cating his  cause. 

"'I'here  was  a  bit  of  tuck  about  it, 
too,"  he  said  some  months  afterwards, 
but  not  in  the  presence  of  his  father- 
in-law.  "  People  may  have  their 
prejudices  against  chilled  shot  if  they 
like,  but  they  must  have  deuced  sensitive 
teeth  to  detect  the  difference.  I  'd 
rather  not  bite  —  or  bet  on  —  either 
sort." 

"  If  the  luck 's  on  your  side,"  said 
his    sister-in-law,    "don't    you    quarrel 
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Br  FREDERICK   DOLMAN. 


IT  is  commonly  said  that  the  world  to- 
day is  becoming  very  samely,  and  the 
traveller  who  visits  lands  that  were  yesterday 
regarded  as  remote  liaunts  of  barbarism 
-jsiially  experiences  mujh  disillusion.    But 


form  it  is  simply  a  forest-log  carefully  hol- 
lowed out  by  fire,  and  in  canoes  thus- 
easily  constructed,  which  are  often  forty 
feet  long,  the  inhabitants  of  New  (iuinoa 
are,  as  a  rule,  still  content  to  navigate 
their  rivers  and  inlets.  Kven  tl'e  raft  is  Ntill 
much  in  use  among  them,  uiider  the  name 
of  a  "  catamaran,"  as  it  is  also  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  "  catamaran  " 
usually  consisting  of  three  logs  of  light 
wood  bound  together  with  pieces  of  bark. 
It  will  just  bear  the  weight  of  two  nieii. 


in  some  respects  we  ar?  still  a  long  way 
olT  that  dreaded  dead-level  of  dull  uni- 
formity about  which  the  pessimists  taJk. 
The  stor)-  of  navigation,  for  instance,  in 
its  princi{>al  stages  from  the  raft  to  tin- 
"  liner,"  is  still  focnd  by  the  globe-trotter 
to  be  practically  illustrated  in  quaint  and 
interesting  fashion. 

From  the  raft  in  prehistoric  times  was 
evolved  the  "  dug-out,"  and  the  "dug-out" 
is  to-day  the  craft  of  the  natives  generally 
of  the  many  Pacific  islan<ls.  In  its  primitive 


kneel  upon  the  boards  and  paddle- 
laelves  along. 

most  of  the  other  Pacific  islands. 
.■vcr,      the      sea  worthiness      of      the 
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"  ilug-out "  is  improved  by  the  contrivance 
■of  an  outrigger,  a  wooden  beam  with  two 
-or  three  cross-bars  usually  fixed  so  as  to 
float  on  the  water  about  sis  feet  to  wind- 
warii.  In  Fiji,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  a 
few  of  the  other  islands  the  natives  have 
'developed  arts  of  deck-building  and  sail- 
making.  The  pianks  for  the  deck  are  lied 
cliiscly  together  by  pieces  of  sinnet,  or 
sirini;  made  of  cocoanut  fibre,  and  the 
joins  are  filled  up  with  the  gum  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree.  Two  "  dug-outs"  decked 
in  this  way  will  sometimes  be  joined 
together     with 

and  fitted  wit!) 
sailsofaclutnsy 
yei  serviceable 
kind.  The  sails 
arc    formed   of 


celebrated  with  as  much  idat 
in  its  way  as  the  launch  of  a 
battle-ship  on  the  Tyne  or  the 
Clyde. 

In  these  Southern  seas  the 
Solomon  Islanders  have  proved 
the  cleverest  shipbuilders.     At 
one  time  it  was  only  on  their 
coasts  that   plank -built  boats 
were    ever    seen,   and    in    the 
making  of  their  tomakos  the 
natives  have  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of   skill.      A 
tomako  is  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  long,  four  or  five  feet  in 
the  beam,  and  three  in  depth. 
It  has  very  graceful  proportions, 
with  the  bow  and  stem  prolonged  upwards, 
often  to  an  extent  of  a  do/cn  feet  or  so,  so 
that  the  craft  has  the  shape  of  a  crescent. 
A  tomako  is  often  inlaid  with  pearls  and 
shells,  and  the  bow  and   stem  liave  sus- 
)>cnded  on  their  outside  a  string  of  cowry 
shells.        It    will,     moreover,    sometimes 
have  for  figurehead   a  grotesque  wooden 
carving  of  the  human  body.     I'hese  boats 
are  always  built  on  the  seashore  at  some 
point  nearest  to  where  the  wood  is  grow- 
ing, the  builders  camjting  out  meanwhile, 
and  thus  saving  the  labour  of  transport. 


bv 


togethi'i 


.vith 


needles  of  the 
ftm-wood  or  of 
fi^h- bones.  A 
war  canoe, 
carriing  eighty 
■or  ninety  men, 
would  take  two 
or  three  years 
to  build  in  this 
way, .  and  her 
coniplet  ion 
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In   Ceylon  the  outrigger   is  the  chief     men  who  arc  required  to  stand  on   the 
distinguishing  feature  ()l  the  native  sea-      floating  log,  and  by  their  weight  balanct- 

the  boat,  while  holding  them- 

r~-  '  |i        selves    in    readiness    to     haul 

down  the  sail  at  : 


and  have  roofs  heavily  thatthi-d 

in  much  the  same  way  as  i.Jd- 

strrn-      The  strength  of  the  wind  is  reck-       fa^hi^Mu■l!  country  cottages.     In  the  vallry 

oned  as  a  "one-man  breeze,"  two,  three,      of  the  (ianges  every  family  keeps  such  a 

and  so  on,  according  to  the   number  of      boat;    during  the  rainy  season  the  rivi-r* 
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thp 


r'xids,  and  all  trade 
i>  carried  on  by 
nater.  It  was 
doubtless  these 
Indian  Hoods 
vkhich  led  to  the 
itiiprovisation  of 
the  curious  basket - 
lnwts.  The)'  arc 
made  round,  being 
sixty  or  seventy 
feet  in  diameter, 
of  hides  and  bam- 
boo. In  these 
basket  -  boats  the 
deeiwsl  rivers  can 
be  safely  crossed, 
unless  they  have  a 
rapid      current. 

With  the  material  close  at  hand,  six  men     It  will  carry  only  one  man,  whose  dress  is 
will  make  one  in  as  many  hours.  united  with  the  deck- covering,  in  order  that 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Nansen  in  the     the  boat  may  be  perfectly  watertight. 
Arctic  regions  put  together  a  serviceable         The  junk  of  China  and  Japan  may  be 


ILKUESE  BOATS  KACINti. 


little  craft  with 
similar  quickness. 
It  was  fashioned 
on  the  model  of  .1 
kayak,  the  Eski- 
mos' characteristic 
boat,  with  which 
Nansen  had  be- 
come familiar  dur- 
ing his  expedition 
to  Greenland.  The 
kayak  is  usually 
made  of  sealskin 
stretched  over 
whalebone,  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  double- 
bladed  paddle, and 
measures  about 
seven  feet  longand 
eight  inches  broad. 
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described  as  one  of  the  most  distinctive      is  shaped  and  painted  to  represent  smnc 
features  of  the  Far  East.     On  one  or  two      immense  fish,  with  a  bright-col ourcti  skin 

and   staring    eyes, 


r 


anchor  being  fastened  to  its 
mouth.  The  hull  is  painted 
— ^'ite,  and  has  by  way  of  adorn - 
nt  a  phosnix  standing  un  a 
k  in  the  midst  of  a  tcnipi-st, 
ere  are  three  masts  of  solid 
ad,     the     yards     being     of 

The  junk  looks  most  pictnr- 
ue,  perhaps,  as  it  lies  in  a 
;r  drying  its  sails.  Whether 
the  sea  or  in  the  river,  it 
lally  surprises  visitors  to 
ina  by  the  fresh  and  deanly 


of  the  Chinese  rivers  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  scores,  coming  to  and 
from  the  sea,  loading  and  un- 
loading. As  it  navigates  the 
river,  tae  junk  usually  has  its 
sails  furled,  and  is  propelled  by 
two  gigantic  sculls,  one  at  each 
end.  Each  scull  is  worked  by 
a  dozen  men,  thi?  end  being 
attached  to  the  boat  by  a 
strong   leathern    thong.      The 


appearance  which  it  pr<scnts. 
Its  owners  are  required  by  laiv 
to  repaint  it  and  refurbish  it 
generally  every  second  year. 
According  to  another  legal  re- 
(juircment,  the  colour  round  the 
bulwarks  indicates  to  which  pro- 
vince of  the  Celestial  Empire 
the  junk  belimgs. 

Even  more  interesting  than 

the  junks  are  the  sam[>an^.  or 

little  house-boats,   with  which 

|.:irts  of  the  Canton  River  are 

lAPA.NKsc  kivBk-HOAT  crowded.     It  is  estimated  thai 

there  is  a  population    .if  fully 

stern  is  of  fantastic  shape,  with  pictures  of      300,000  at  Canton  whtm-  only  hunu-  is  a 

huge    birds  and    horrible   dragons,  or  of      sampan.      As  a   rule,    [his    hoiiM'  -  hnat. 

some  mythological  scene,  whilst  the  prow      occupied  by  an  entire  family  in  s.iminK 
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A    TRAGEDV   OF   THE   PRESENT   CENTUR1\ 

By   A*   DE    BURGH. 


SPRING,    1863. 

A  BALMY  spring  day.  Slender  pdms 
waving  their  plumed  heads  in  the 
slight  zephyrs  wafted  from  the  deep  blue 
Adriatic — carpets  of  many-coloured  flowers, 
intersected  by  winding  garden  paths, 
glittering  in  their  whiteness,  here  and  there 
the  statue  of  an  ancient  Greek  warrior,  a 
goddess,  carved  from  a  block  of  marble  by 
modem  hands  after  the  fashion  of  art- 
loving  Cireece  ;  here  shrubberies  of  semi- 
tropical  flowering  bushes,  here  grottoes 
and  rockeries,  ornamental  fountains  throw- 
ing up  crystal  jets,  which,  on  their  return 
to  the  basin,  become  spray  like  bridal 
veils ;  in  the  background  the  towers  and 
pinnacles  of  the  castle  on  the  sea,  to  which 
these  fairy  gardens  form  such  a  charming 
surrounding.  We  are  at  the  home  of  a 
sailor-prince.  On  the  terrace  looking  out 
on  the  sunny  main,  protected  from  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  light  awning, 
there  stands  the  chdtelaine  of  the  castle, 
the  young  Archduchess  Charlotte,  in 
longing  expectation  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, whom  duty  has  called  aivay  early 
in  the  morning  to  his  jhip  riding  in  the 
roadstead  near  Trieste^.  A  light  speck, 
leaving  behind  a  long  narrow  trail  of  grey 
smoke,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  growing 
larger  and  larger,  at  last  appears  as  the 
pinnace  having  on  board  the  well-beloved. 
The  Princess  hastens  down  to  the  landing- 
stairs  and  receives  her  sailor  with  a  warm 
embrace,  and  arm-in-arm  the  happy  couple 
ascend  the  stairs  to  the  gardens,  where, 
ill  the  shade  of  an  orange-grove  and  in 
ihf  midst  of  odoriferous  rose-bushes,  two 
V»\ors,  husband  and  wife,  repeat  to  each 
other  the  often-spoken  tale  of  happiness 


and  bliss.  The  Prince*  is  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Max  of  Austria,  head  of  the 
imperial  navy;  the  castle  in  the  back- 
groimd  is  Miramare. 

A   PAGE   FROM   THE    HISTORY   OF   THK 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

No  century  has  been  more  proliflc  in 
tragedies  acted  among  those  bom  in  or 
to  the  purple  than  the  present  one.  From 
the  shooting  of  the  youthful  Due  d'Enghien 
by  Napoleon  the  First's  orders  to  the 
terrible  assassination  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria  at  Geneva  in  1898,  there  are 
actually  few  years  which  are  free  from 
occurrences  belonging  to  this  categor}'. 

On  July  19,  1867,  just  thirty-two  years- 
ago,  there  was  executed  near  Queretaro, 
in  Mexico,  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He 
was  the  centre  figure  of  a  small  group- 
who  perished  on  that  early  mom ;  his- 
Generals,  Medjia  and  Miramon,  died  with 
him.  Maximilian  was  then  thirty-four 
years  of  age  and  a  Prince  full  of  noble 
intentions. 

Many  may  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  catastrophe,  and 
we  will  therefore  give  a  short  history  of 
them. 

In  1858  Benito  Juarez  became  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Mtwico,  but  his  claims 
were  contested  by  (Jeneral  Miramon.  thi' 
head  of  the  Conservative  and  Clerical 
party,  and  civil  war  was  the  final  result, 
in  consequence  of  which  all  payments  of 
the  foreign  debt  were  suspended.  At  last, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
foreign  bond  -  holders,  united  action  by 
the  European  Powers  was  resolved  on,  and 
a  fleet  of  English.   French,  and  Spanish 


i6 
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beam,  they 
are  often 
built  at  vil- 
lages on  the 
banks  of 
streams  tliat 
seldom  have 
more  than  a 
foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  of 
water.  The 
boats  used  in 
s  hooting 
such  rapids 
as  those  at 
Katsuragawa  ^^^ 

are  built  of  a 
soft  native  wood  which  in  striking  a  rock 
would  bend  rather  than  break. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  world's 
crafts  is  the  dahabeah  of  Egypt.  With 
its  strange -loo  king  lateen  sails  and  huge 
yards  it  is  said  to  have  changed  but  little 
since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  A  fleet  of 
dahabeahs  is  to  be  seen  at  Boolak,  the  port 
for  Cairo,  and  a  voyage  on  one  of  them 


lOUANCB  :     THE  VENETIAN   GONDOLA. 


weeks  has 
been  J  f- 
scribed  as  Ity 
no  means  one 
of  the  least 
comfortable 
(.■xperiences 
of  a  well-tried 
navigator. 
The  daha- 
beah has  two 
saloons —  sit- 
ting -  room 
and  sleeping- 
chamber — as* 


kitchen  in  the  stem  and  quarters  Tor  th<- 
half-dozen  members  of  the  crew,  \vhi>, 
when  a  breeze  is  wanting,  ply  long  oars 
with  a  rhythmic  if  rather  indolent  move- 
ment. The  stumpy  mast  and  immense- 
yard  are  found  on  all  the  Nile  boats,  the 
dexterity  with  which  the  latter  is  manipu- 
lated being  almost  a  hereditary  quality  oil 
the  part  of  the  swarthy  sailors. 
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SPRING,    1863. 

A  BALMY  spring  day.  Slender  pdms 
waving  their  plumed  heads  in  the 
slight  zephyrs  wafted  from  the  deep  blue 
Adriatic — carpets  of  many-coloured  flowers, 
intersected  by  winding  garden  paths, 
glittenng  in  their  whiteness,  here  and  there 
the  statue  of  an  ancient  Greek  warrior,  a 
goddess,  carved  from  a  block  of  marble  by 
modem  hands  after  the  fashion  of  art- 
loving  Cireece  ;  here  shrubberies  of  semi- 
tropical  flowering  bushes,  here  grottoes 
and  rockeries,  ornamental  fountains  throw- 
ing up  crystal  jets,  which,  on  their  return 
to  the  basin,  become  spray  like  bridal 
veils ;  in  the  background  the  towers  and 
pinnacles  of  the  castle  on  the  sea,  to  which 
these  fairy  gardens  form  such  a  charming 
surrounding.  We  arc  at  the  home  of  a 
sailor-prince.  On  the  terrace  looking  out 
on  the  sunny  main,  protected  from  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  light  awning, 
there  stands  the  chatelaine  of  the  castle, 
the  young  Archduchess  Charlotte,  in 
longing  expectation  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, whom  duty  has  called  away  early 
in  the  morning  to  his  Ghip  riding  in  the 
niadstead  near  Trieste.  A  light  speck, 
leaving  behind  a  long  narrow  trail  of  grey 
smoke,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  growing 
larger  and  larger,  at  last  appears  as  the 
pinnace  having  on  board  the  well-beloved. 
The  Princess  hastens  down  to  the  landing- 
stairs  and  receives  her  sailor  with  a  warm 
emiirace,  and  arm-in-arm  the  happy  couple 
ascend  the  stairs  to  the  gardens,  where, 
in  the  shade  of  an  orange-grove  and  in 
thf  midst  of  odoriferous  rose-bushes,  two 
V)vers.  husband  and  wife,  repeat  to  each 
other  the  often-spoken  tale  of  happiness 


and  bliss.  The  Prince'  is  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Max  of  Austria,  head  of  the^ 
imperial  navy;  the  castle  in  the  back- 
ground is  Miramarc. 

A   PAGE    FROai  THE    HISTORY   OF   THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

No  century  has  been  more  prolific  in 
tragedies  acted  among  those  bom  in  or 
to  the  purple  than  the  present  one.  From 
the  shooting  of  the  youthful  Due  d'Enghien 
by  Napoleon  the  First's  orders  to  the 
terrible  assassination  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria  at  Geneva  in  i8q8,  there  are 
actually  few  years  which  are  free  from 
occurrences  belonging  to  this  category. 

On  July  19,  1867,  just  thirty-two  years- 
ago,  there  was  executed  near  Queretaro, 
in  Mexico,  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He 
was  the  centre  figure  of  a  small  group- 
who  perished  on  that  early  mom ;  his- 
Generals,  Medjia  and  Miramon,  died  with 
him.  Maximilian  was  then  thirty- four 
years  of  age  and  a  Prince  full  of  noble 
intentions. 

Many  may  have  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  catastrophe,  and 
we  will  therefore  give  a  short  history  <)f 
them. 

In  1858  Benito  Juarez  became  Prcsidnit 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  but  his  claims 
were  contested  by  (ieneral  Miramon.  the 
head  of  the  Conservative  and  Clerical 
[)arty,  and  civil  war  was  the  final  result. 
in  consequence  of  which  all  payments  of 
the  foreign  debt  were  suspended.  At  last, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
foreign  bond  -  holders,  united  action  by 
the  European  Powers  was  resolved  on,  and 
a  fleet  of  English,    French,  and  Spanish 
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ships  apiicared  in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  A 
French  arm}'  under  Bazaine  landed  (after 
England  and  Spain  had  withdrawn  from  the 
concert),    defeated    )uarez,   and  occupied 


of  Austria,  who  finally  yielded  to  the 
appeal  of  a  deputation  of  Mexicans  «-ho 
arrived  at  Miramare  and  assured  him  liis 
reign    would    be   popular.     He    came     to 


a  large  jiart  of  the  Rt-public,  including 
the  capital  an<l  W-ra  Cruz,  the  principal 
scaiKirt.  After  long  negotiations  it  was 
decided  that  Mexico  should  he  con- 
verted into  an  empire,  and  the  crown  was 
■iiiT^irt]  to  the  Arch<iuke  Ferdinand  Max 


Mexico  in  June  18(14,  ^oon  after 
Napoleon  HI.  withdrew  his  anny,  anil 
Juarez  recommenced  his  struggle  fiir 
liberty  morally  strongly  assisted  by  the 
United  States.  In  spite  of  the  bravery  of 
the  Emperor,  his  Generals,  and  small  but 
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gallant  anny,  defeat  followed  defeat,  and  trusted  followers,  had  succeeded  in  bribing 

at    last    Maximilian,  after   a    memorable  an  officer  of  the  guard  to  let  Maximilian, 

defence  against  the  utmost  disadvantages,  escape.     He  consented  to  avail  himself  ol 

was  betrayed  at  Queretaro,  made  i;i-i::oner,  the  opportunity  so  ofTered  only  under  the 
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tHiil    liy    court-martial,    and    shut    as    a  cimdition    that  his  two   trusU'd    mar>lials 

traitor.  and  co-prisoners  should  also  Jic  allovcrd  to 

The  night  before  his  death  hi-  gav,-  a  IW-    with    liim.      This   beini;    inip()s>iblc, 

splendid    proof    of    ihe    nobility    of    his  thf     Kmperor    emphatically     refused     to 

rharacter.     The   Princess  Salm-Salm,  ihi'  leave    them,  and    met    his    death    at    the 

American   wife  of  one  of  the  l\mperor's  break  of  dawn  tht  tiext  morning.     The 
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Empress  Charlotte  had  left  some  months 
previously  for  Europe,  to  prevail  upon 
Napoleon,  the  Pope,  and  on  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  send 
help,  but  in  vain.  She  became  demented 
and  returned  to  Belgium-  Admiral 
'J  cgethoff,  the  hero  of  Lissa,  brought 
back  to  his  home  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  unfortunate  Archduke-Emperor. 

AUTU:\IN. 

A  stormy  autumn  day.  Near  the  capital 
of  her  brother's  realm,  in  the  park  sur- 
rounding the  Castle  of  Laeken,  along  the 
avenues  formed  by  stately  elms  and  chest- 
nut trees,  now  nearly  divested  of  their 
green  summer  garment,  there  wanders 
with  slow  pace  a  bent  figure  clad  in 
sombre  hues,  her  anxious  look  expressing 
evidently  a  longing  expectation  ;  but  there 
is  no  lustre  in  her  large  eyes,  and  deep, 
unfathomable  grief  and  disappointment 
appear  impressed  upon  her  countenance, 
still  showing  faint  traces  of  former  beauty, 
though  the  hair  is  white,  the  complexion 
pale.  All  is  hushed  around  her :  she  must 
not  be  disturbed,  for  she  is  waiting.  It  is 
the  sister  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 
erstwhile  happy  Archduchess  Charlotte, 
the  ex-Empress  of  INIexico.  To  ascend  a 
throne,  however  fragile,  the  exalted  lady 
left  her  beautiful  home  on  the  Adriatic 
and  crossed  the  seas  to  a  foreign  land. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  counsel  which  pre- 
vailed upon  her  husband  to  abandon  his  own 
country  for  a  higher  station,  for  a  crown. 

Short  and  turbulent  was  his  reign. 
When  dangers  accumulated,  when  the  end 
was  in  sight,  the  forsaken  Sovereign  sent 


his  wife    to   Euroi>e  to  seek  help.      Tlu* 
cold  reception  she   met  with,  the  failure 
of  her  mission,  and  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
desperate  position  of  her  loved  one  were 
a  fearful  trial  to  the  despairing  wife ;    tlu- 
subsequent    terrible    events    would    havt* 
caused   the  poor  lady  sorrows  and  pains 
not  to  be  described  by  man,  but  a  kind 
Providence  came  to   her  assistance,  aji<l 
night  covered   her  mind — she  still,  even 
to-day,  is  waiting  patiently  (alas,  in  vain  !) 
the  return  of  him  who  was  her  all,   her 
greatest  treasure  !      **  He  will  return  !     I 
must  have  patience !     To-morrow,  if  not 
to-day ! "  and  murmuring  these  word.s  to 
herself,  she  wends   her  way  back  to  the 
chateau  which  actually  is  her  prison,  to 
prepare  for  the  joyful  morrow  which  never 
is  to  come. 

What  a  pathetic  picture — perhaps  the 
most  touching  of  this  century!  To  this 
Empress,  poorer  than  the  poorest,  years 
have  passed  without  her  knowledge ;  his- 
tory has  been  made,  containing  on  its 
pages  the  most  terrible  tragedy,  the 
execution  of  a  noble,  well-meaning  Prince, 
who  was  deceived,  deluded,  and  abandoned 
by  those  in  whom  he  trusted.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  the  Emperor's  body, 
riddled  by  the  bullets  of  the  firing  party, 
was  laid  into  the  cr}-j)t  of  the  Capuchins 
at  Vienna,  to  rest  with  his  ancestors  and 
compeers.  But  the  ^Impress's  mind  is  a 
blank  in  respect  to  these  events :  she 
knows  them  not.  Daily  she  comes  out 
from  her  prison-palace  and  looks  out  for 
him,  just  as  she  did  during  the  halcyon 
days  at  ]\Iiramare.  May  she  never  be 
undeceived  ! 


TWO    IN    A    DARK-ROOM. 

By   GEORGE    G.   MAGNUS. 


IT  was  a  dull  afternoon  and  I  hail 
nothing  particular  to  do,  so  decided 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Dudley.  I  invariably  call 
on  Mrs.  Dudley  when  in  this  predicament. 
She  is  a  widow,  and  has  a  daughter — in 
fact,  a  pretty  and  altogether  charming 
daughter.  Barbara  is  her  name ;  a  pretty 
name.  To  me  there  is  a  lot  in  a  name. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  I  have  always  taken 
such  uncommon  interest  in  the  owner  of 
the  name. 

On  my  arrival  at  Mrs.  Dudley's  bijou 
villa,  1  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room. 
Mrs.  Dudley  was  existing  passively  in  a 
spacious  armchair — Mrs.  Dudley  generally 
is.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  I  w^as 
glad  to  see  Miss  Barbara ;  I  had  not 
s[)oken  to  her  for  three  whole  days. 

*•  Mr.  (}raham,  I  wonder  if  you  know 
anything  about  developing  ?  " 

Miss  Barbara  asked  the  question.  We 
had  been  talking  about  photography.  I 
foresaw  glorious  possibilities. 

**  Ves,  very  fond  of  it  indeed,'*  I  replied 
warmly. 

"  Oh,  1  'm  so  glad  !  "  she  said.  "  My 
uncle  has  given  me  a  camera,  and  I  've 
taken  the  photograph  of  nearly  ever>'one 
I  know,  but  spoUt  them  all  in  the  develop- 
ing. You  will  give  me  some  hints,  won't 
you  ?  " 

The  only  thing  1  knew  about  developing 
was  that  it  necessitated  being  shut  up  in  a 
dark  room. 

••  I  should  be  delighted  to  give  you  a 
practical  lesson,"  I  said  boldly. 

Mrs.  Dudley  murmured  from  the  depths 
of  the  amichair  that  it  was  too  good  of 
me.     I  felt  inclined  to  argue  the  point. 

••  You  appear  to  know  something  about 


everything,"  Miss  Barbara  remarked,  with 
just  a  glimpse  of  a  smile.  • 

**  Your  sarcasm  is  delightful,"  1  replied, 
looking  pleased. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Graham  !  " 

After  sundry  outrageously  broad  hints 
on  my  part,  it  was  decided  to  commence 
operations  at  once.  To  my  mind  there  is 
no  time  like  the  present.  We  all  ascended 
to  the  upper  regions.  Miss  Barbara  went 
in  front.     I  brought  up  the  rear. 

**This  is  my  dark-room,  Mr.  Graham." 
Miss  Barbara  opened  what  looked  like  a 
cupboard  door.  I  was  not  disappointed. 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  could  not  hold 
three  persons  at  the  same  time — Mrs. 
Dudley  being  one  of  them. 

The  two  ladies  entered.  I  waited 
outside. 

**  Mr.  Graham,  do  come  in,"  cried  Mrs. 
Dudley. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  I  said  solemnly, 
"  provided  you  show  me  where  to  stand." 

I  heard  Miss  Barbara  laugh. 

"  Mother  dear,  I  am  afraid  there  is  only 
room  for  two,"  she  cried.  **  Shall  Mr. 
Graham  explain  to  you  ?" 

Cold  .shivers  ran  down  my  back.  What 
if  INIrs.  Dudley's  respect  for  the  conven- 
tions should  make  her  say  "  Yes  "  1 

After  what  seemed  to  me  an  eternity, 
she  allayed  my  growing  apprehension  by 
reluctantly  refusing  Miss  Barbara's  cool 
invitation.  The  shivers  down  my  back 
ceased.  I  moved  aside  to  let  Mrs.  Dudley 
pass  and  also  to  hide  a  smile.  I'hen  I 
entered  the  dark-room,  and  shut  the 
door. 

By  the  brilliant  light  of  a  dark-lantern. 
I  saw  IMiss  Barbara  washing  something  in 
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a  little  sink.  She  was  so  much  engrossed 
in  the  work  that  she  ignored  my  near 
vicinity  altogether. 

I  had  coughed  twice  and  nearly  made 
up  my  mind  to  venture  some  remark,  when 
I  suddenly  remembered  my  excuse  for 
being  in  the  evil-smelling  cupboard  alone 
with  her. 

The  recollection  made  me  start  violently, 
and  I  somehow  caught  my  knee  a  nasty 
knock  against  a  box. 

Miss  Barbara  turned  half  round.  The 
noise  must  have  been  the  cause,  for  no 
word  had  escaped  me. 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  hurt  your  knee,  or 
the  box,"  she  said.  "  It 's  the  only  one  I 
have  to  sit  upon." 

*'  I  trust  that  may  always  be  the  case," 
I  said  beneath  my  breath,  and  then  prayed 
she  had  not  heard  me. 

Miss  Barbara  resumed  her  splashings  at 
the  sink  with  renewed  vigour.  I  peered 
round  the  room  aimlessly,  endeavouring 
the  while  to  recall  an}'thing  I  had  ever 
heard  about  developing  a  photograph. 
But  my  mind  was  a  perfect  blank  on  th^ 
subject. 

However,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  really  nervous  as  to  how  matters  were 
going  to  turn  out,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  book 
entitled  "Elementary  Photography."  I 
seized  it  in  the  same  eager  way  that  we 
are  informed  a  drowning  man  seizes  a 
straw. 

I  hastily  turned  to  the  **  Development 
of  the  Plate,"  and  had  managed  to  scan 
through  a  page  when  Miss  Barbara 
thoughtlessly  interrupted   me. 

"  Mr.  (iraham,  need  the  tray  be  dr>'  ?  " 

She  asked  this  question  as  if  she  con- 
sidered it  a  perfectly  rational  one,  and, 
what  was  more  perplexing,  as  if  she 
expected  me  to  answer  it. 

Thinking,  perhaps,  I  had  not  heard  her 
aright,  I  said  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Need  the  tray  be  diy  ?  "  she  repeated, 
very  slowly  and  distinctly. 

*•  What  tray  ?**  I  inquired  anxiously. 

"The  tray  we  put  the  plate  in  for 
development,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  I  muttered.  I  hastily 
opened  the  book  again,  which  I  had  hidden 
behind  my  back. 


"You  haven't  answered  my  question," 
said  Miss  Barbara  rather  loudly,  and  look- 
ing round  at  me. 

I  reluctantly  returned  the  book  to  its 
former  position. 

"  No,  it  doesn't  matter,"  I  stuttered- 
"  At  least  I  mean — well,  it  *s  always  best 
to  strike  the  happy  medium :  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry,  you  know."  And  I 
managed  to  force  a  laugh. 

Miss  Barbara  handed  me  a  little-ebonite- 
tray,  which  she  had  evidently  been 
washing. 

"  Would  you  mind  following  your  lucid 
directions  yourself.'^"  she  said. 

I  took  the  tray,  and  inwardly  pray- 
ing that  1  was  doing  the  right  things 
dried  it  to  thQ  best  of  my  ability  with 
a  duster. 

"  Have  you  any  developer  ?  "  I  inquired 
presently ;  "  and  a  broad  camel-hair  brush 
handy  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have  some  developer," 
Miss  Barbara  replied,  in  an  almost  injured 
tone.     "But   I've    no   brush.      It's    not 


»» 


necessary. 

"  But  it  says  in  the "  I  began  ;  then 

stopped  in  time.   "  Where  is  the  dark  slide,, 
please  ?  '*  I  asked  hastily. 

Miss  Barbara  handed  me  a  frame  with 
shutters. 

"It's  a  photo  of  my  mother,"  she 
said. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  receive  this  inform- 
ation in  the  way  I  should  have  done.  I 
foresaw  visions  of  a  possible  estrangement 
between  Mrs.  Dudley  and  myself  in  the 
near  future. 

"  I  think  von  had  better  let  me  abstract 

m 

that  plate  before  you  break  it ! "  exclaimed 
Miss  Barbara. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  open  the  dark- 
slide  bv  main  force. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  had,"  I  agreed. 
"  Your  fingers  are  smaller  than  mine." 

"Thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  she 
laughed,  putting  out  the  smallest  of  soft 
hands  for  the  slide. 

•  It  was  some  time  before  she  succeeded 
in  getting  it.  Our  hands,  somehow,  be- 
came embarrassingly  entangled. 

At  length,  however,  Miss  Barbara  laid 
the  plate  in  the  ebonite  tray.     While  she 
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was  thus  occupied,  I  had  Uken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  again  to  the  book  of 
directions, 

"  Be  careful,"  I  observed,  "  to  pour  the 
developer  over  the  plate  with  a  gentle 
sweep." 

Hiss  Barbara  gave  vent  to  one  of  her 


of  it.  However,  with  really  wonderful 
dexterity,  I  caught  it  before  it  reached 
the  table. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  .■"'  1  suggested. 

"No  thanks,"  she  answered,  with  a  sly 
look  at  my  hands.    "  I  prefer  to  watch  you." 

.My  hands  were  rather  shaky.     I  waited 


■■  /  should  be  delightid  to  givt  you  a  prariicat  lesion,"  /  said  boldly. 


silvery  laughs,  .'^he  must  be  conscious 
of  its  effect  She  indulges  in  it  fre- 
quently. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
illustrate  your  meaning,"  she  cried,  hand- 
ing me  the  developer. 

She  was  so  afraid  of  my  hand  becoming 
again  accidentally  entangled  with  her  own 
that  she  let  go  the  bottle  before  I  had  hold 
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for  them  to  regain  iheir  usual  demeanour 
somewhat. 

"  You  mustn't  wait,"  cried  Miss  Barbara, 
so  suddenly  thai  she  made  me  jump. 

"Thank  you,"  I.  said  rather  coldly, 
drawing  the  cork. 

I  flatter  myself  I  covered  that  plate  with 
almost  professional  skill.  I  hardly  spilt  a 
drop. 
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"There!"  I  exclaimed,  in  undisguised 
admiration  of  the  feat. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  JMiss  Barbara,  gazing 
all  round. 

I  ignored  her  foolish  question,  and  took 
another  casual  look  at  directions. 


I  felt  sure  the  osriltalton  she  was  giTing  the  , 
mts  allogelhtr  inadequate. 

"  What  are  you  so  interested  in,  Mr. 
Graham  .■* " 

■'  I  fancied  the  lamp  was  smoking,"  1 
muttered,  slipping  the  book  quickly  into 
my  pocket. 

"  Is  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  now,"  1  answered. 

We  both  sat  down  ;  Miss  Barbara  on  a 
music-stool,  I  on  the  box  which  I  had 
cause  to  remember.  1  did  suggest  sharing 
thi-  box  with  her.  but  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  and  apparently  her  own,-  she 
happened  to  discover  the  stool  under 
the    table,   and   would    insist    on    sitting 

"  You  must  now  rock  the  dish  with  an 
oscillating  movement,"  I  said,  quoting 
from  memory.     "  Or  shall  1  ?  " 

■'\o,  I  will." 

t  suppose  Miss  Barbara  did  her  be^t ; 
but  I  felt  sure  the  oscillation  she  was 
giving  the  plate  was  altogether  inadequate. 


I  accordingly  placed  my  hands  upon  hers 
to  assist. 

There  was  a  death-like  silence  for  quite 
a  long  time.  I  began  to  feel  somewhat 
awkward. 

"  More  like  this,"  I  at  last  observed, 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  two  to 
do  the  rocking  ? "  she  asked 
icily. 

I  removed  my  hands  immedi- 
ately, and  endeavoured  to  hide 
them.  I  eventually  put  them  in 
my  pockets. 

The  deathlike  silence  con- 
tinued. !t  was  getting  almost 
unbearable,  when  Miss  Barbara 
exclaimed:  "It's  turning 
black !  " 

I  got  up  directly  and  hastened 
to  see  what  she  was  alluding  to. 
I  bent  tenderly  over  her. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  latent 
image,"  I  murmured,  gazing  at 
her  shell-like  ear.  Miss  Barbara 
has  really  most  kissable  ears. 

"  You    don't    say    so ! "    she 

cried  incredulously.     I  felt  hurt. 

I  had  taken  infinite  care  to  use 

the  very  term  mentioned  in  the 

*"'  book,    and    she    only    laughed 

at  me. 

"I  thought  I  did,"  I  said  testily.     ".\t 

any  rate,  I  meant  to." 

Miss  Barbara  pretended  not  to  hear  me. 
"  Please,   what  is  the  next  step,   Mr. 
Graham  t " 

I  gnawed  my  moustache  furiously.  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  perfectly 
calmly  when  perplexed,  but  1  was  abso- 
lutely nonplussed  then.  1  no  more 
knew  what  to  do  than   the   man    in    the 

"  Won't  you  spoil  your  moustache  if 
you  bite  it. like  that?" 

Miss  Barbara  was  watching  me. 

"  It  will  not  matter  much  if  I  do,"  I 
said.  "  Vou  told  me  once  you  didn't  like 
moustaches ! " 

"  Did  I  .-'     Fancy  you  remembering  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  peculiar.  My  memory  is 
abominably  poor.  Actually  the  whole  of 
the  next  stage  in  this  business  has  escaped 
it  altogether !  " 
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"  No  1 "  she  cried,  her  eyebrows  almost 
disappearing.  "  Haven't  you  really  any 
idea  how  to  proceed  ? " 

I  shook  my  head  sadly. 

"  How  very  funny !  " 

I  looked  at  Miss  Barbara,  and  assumed 
a  hurt  expression. 

"  Yoar  sense  of  humour  1  know  has  a 
reputation  for  being  very  keen,"  I  said 
sarcastically ;  "  but  1  must  admit  that  I 
fail  to  see  anything  funny  in  an  ordinary 
lapse  of  memory !  " 

Miss  Barbara  indulged  in  what  seemed 
to  me  an  almost  hysterical  laugh. 

"  Oh,  please  don't  look  so  injured,"  she 
cried.  "  It  makes  you  look  so — so  irre- 
sistibly droll." 

"Indeed!  I'm  sure  I'm  delighted  to 
afford  you  amusement,"  I  said  warmly. 

"  Now  you  are  getting  cross  !     Forgive 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive.   But  what 

am  ]  to  do  ?     Mrs.  Dudley  will  think " 

.\t  this  point  Miss  Barbara  kindly  inter- 
rupted me. 

"  Oh,  we  can  easily  look  up  the  next 
step,"  she  said,  rising.  "  I  have  a  book  on 
*  Elementary  Photography'  somewhere." 

A  short  pause.  Jliss  Barbara  searched 
round  the  room. 

Cold  shivers  commenced  their  gambols 
up  and  down  my  back.  The  book  was  in 
my  pocket ;  my  pocket  looked  suspiciously 
bulky  ;  and  1  was  painfully  aware  of  the 
sharpness  of  iMiss  Barbara's  brown  eyes. 

"  I  wonder  who  has  touched  it?"  she 
asked  pointedly,  stopping  in  front  of  me. 

"  I  wonder  I  "  I  echoed,  turning  round 
so  as  to  hide  my  guilt. 

"  It  is  most  remarkable !  1  think  I  will 
ask  mother  if  she " 

'■  Oh,  no!  I  shouldn't  do  that  I "  I  said 
hurriedly.  "  I-et  me  help  you  look 
for  it." 

"  You  are  really  too  kind !  I  wonder 
}ou  didn't  offer  before." 

"  Weil,  there  is  not  much  room  for  two 
to  stroll  about  at  the  same  time.  What 
sort  of  looking  book  is  it  ?" 

!\liss  Barbara  described  it  minutely.  I 
edged  as  far  away  from  her  as  possible. 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  delay  the  finding 


"  Mr.  Graham,  I  am  going  to  ask 
mother  if " 

"No  need!"  I  said.  "My  eyes  are 
sharper  than  yours,  after  all  I  " 

At  that  very  moment  1  had  discovered 
the  book — not  in  my  pocket ;  on  a  shell 
in  the  comer.  I  delivered  it  up  to  her. 
She  took  it  without  comment  and  laid  it 
on  the  table.  The  wretched  thing  opened 
of  its  own  accord  at  the  "Development 
of  the  Plate." 

.Miss  Barbara  looked  at  me  suspiciously 
from  under  her  long  eyelashes.  Then,  to 
my  surprise,  she  raised  it  to  her  dear 
little  nose. 

"  Don't  you  notice  a  faint  odour  of 
tobacco  about  this  page?"  she  asked, 
handing  the  book  to  me.  I  seized  it 
guiltily.  I  am  an  inveterate  cigarette- 
smoker  ! 

"  Yes,"  I  admitted,  after  several  hard 
snifTs.  "Turkish  cigarettes.  Very  good 
brand.     But  I  thought  you  said  once  that 


■■  I'ui 


'  "  jAc  crieJ  incredulously. 
oking  now 


you  abominated  the  habit  o 
prevalent  with  the  gentler  s 

What  Miss  Barbara's  answer  would  have 
been  to  this  cruel  insinuation  1  know  nut. 
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for  at  that  moment  I  unfortunately  upset  a 
bottle  labelled  "  Hypo."  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  fluid  ran  on  to  the  table 
and  off  the  table — of  course,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  it.  My  limbs  were  under  the  table, 
but  1  did  not  utier  any  ejaculation.    We 


■  Dtitit  you  notiie  a  faint  odour  of  loboico 
about  this  page  ?  " 

both  started  to  mop  it  up.  Miss  Barbara 
used  the  duster;  I,  having  nothing  better, 
used  my  handkerchief. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  again  discovered 
her  hand  under  mine.  I  held  it  fast,  and 
proceeded  to  do  the  mopping  with  tny 
other. 

"  Mr.  (Iraham,  I  don't  know  if  you  are 
aware  that '  hypo '  is  a  very  bad  stain  .■' " 

My  hand  was  wet  \  1  released  hers  at 
once. 

"  1  'm  awfully  sorry,"  I  said,  gazing  down 
sadly  at  my  nethers,  "but  accidents  will 
happen " 

"  In  the  be  St- regulated  dark-rooms," 
adde<l  Miss  Barbara,  with  one  of  her 
silvery  laughs. 

"  I  hope  it  doesn't  stain  badly  .-'"  I  said 
anxiously. 

"  Oh  !  you  will  be  able- " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  my I  was 

afraid  some  of  it  had  got  on  your  hand." 

"  Vcs,  it  was  most  thoughtless  of  you  !  " 

"  I  admit  1  am  absurdly  absent-minded 
at  times  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  pumice-stone 
and  sandpaper^ " 


-Miss  Barbara  interrupted  me.  !t  is  a 
little  trick  she  has ;  she  does  it  con- 
tinually. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  look  up  the  next 
step,  now  you  've  found  the  place  ? "  sho 
said.  "Xlie  plate  won't  improve  l>y 
being  left  all  this  time  in  the  developer, 
will  it?" 

I  followed  her  advice.  There  was  a 
long  silence. 

"  The  plate  must  now  be  fixed  with 
'hypo,'"  I  remarked  at  length,  "Have 
you  enough  left,  do  you  think  ,-'  " 

"Quite  enough,"  she  answered. 

"And  a  fixing-bath  ready.'"  1  con- 
tinued. 

"  If  I  pour  the  developer  away,  the  tray 
will  do,  won't  it?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  suppose  so,"  I  muttered. 

Miss  Barbara  poured  the  developer 
away.  I  closed  the  book  with  a  snap, 
which  I  hoped  was  loud  enough  for  her 
to  hear.  After  that,  with  great  care,  1 
emptied  what  was  left  of  the  "  hypo " 
over  the  plate,  which  had  turned  the 
colour  of  tar. 

"  Shall  I  do  the  rocking,  or  will  you  .-■  " 
I  inquired, 

"  Oh,  you  had  better  this  time,"  she 
replied  decisively. 

I  did  do  the  rocking  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  Nothing  happened.  I 
had  had  about  enough  of  it  when  MisM 
Barbara  asked  one  of  her  awkward 
questions. 

"  Haven't  you  got  to  add  something 
else  to  the  '  hypo,'  .Mr,  Graham.'" 

"  Eh  .''  I  really — yes,  I  believe — no,  I 
don't  think " 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  that,"  said  Miss 
Barbara. 

I  welcomed  her  timely  interruption. 

"  No,  it 's  not  much  good  trying  to 
deceive  you,  I  know.  Would  you  be  so 
awfully  good  as  to  take  a  spell  at  this 
rocking  business .-  I  'm  not  in  very  good 
training." 

"Too  much  smoking  of  Turkish 
cigarettes,  although  they  are  a  good 
brand,"    she   remarked. 

I  looked  at  Miss  Barbara  keenly.  She 
evidently  considered  my  scrutiny  too  keen. 
She  turned  away  her  face. 
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ivered  my  question,"  I 


"  Yes  ;  I  will  do  the  rocking  by  myself" 
she  replied. 

I  pushed  the  wretched  tray  over  in  such 
a  ivay  that  to  rock  it  necessitated  Miss 
Barbara  turning  her  back  on  me. 

I  was  scanning  page  after  page  again, 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  solution  of 
Miss  Barbara's  last  question,  when  that 
lady  startled  me  by  bending  over  my 
shoulder.  She  made  a  most  cruel  accusa- 
tion.    1  ignored  it,  and  murmured — 

"  How  wonderfully  soft  your  hair  is ! " 

Miss  Barbara  drew  back  hastily. 

"  But  I  like  soft  hair,"  I  expostulated. 
She  drew  back  much  further. 

"  Really,  you  are  the  most  suspicious 
pupil  I  've  ever  had ! "  I  declared,  her 
accusation  still  rankling  in  my  mind. 

She  came   just  a  wee  bit 

"Then  I  *m  not  your  first?" 

I  did  not  answer.  I  was  too 
preoccupied  watching  her 
eyelashes. 

Miss  Barbara's  eyelashes 
are  a  match   for  her  eyes. 

"  I  suppose  that  girl  with 
the  red  hair  has  had  a  course 
of  your  instruction  .•' "  she 
queried  abruptly,  looking 
dcmn  at  me  rather  scornfully. 

■■  1  have  never  had  occasion 
to  teach  anything  to  the  girl 
with  the  auburn  hair,"  I  said, 
will)  marked  emphasis  on  the 

"  I  admire  red  hair"— this 
d<fiantty. 

"I  jirefer  nut-brown," 
said  I. 

A  deJic 


:  flush 


he 


fac". 


dimples 


appeared  —  such    fascinating 

'■  Do  you.'" 

"  Vi's,    and    brown    eves," 
I  r.plie.i  warmly. 

Miss       Barbara       actually 
blushed.    It  certainly  became  her.    I  have 
nivtr  seen  her  look  so  irresistible  ;    but 
then  I  have  never  seen  liir  blush  before. 


In  another  moment  I  should  have  done 
something  rash  ;  I  feel  sure  of  it.  The 
only  reason  why  I  restrained  myself 
was  that  I  heard  approaching  foot- 
steps— the  unmistakable  footsteps  of  Mrs. 
Dudley. 

Miss  Barbara  heard  them  too.  She 
hurried  to  the  sink  and  began  to  rinse  a 
perfectly  clean  bottle  as  if  her  life 
depended  on  it. 

1  said  to  myself — well,  I  had  better  not 
repeat  what  I  said  to  myself.  I  said 
aloud  :  "  May — may  I  look  forward  to 
finishing  this  lesson  another  time?" 

My  voice  must  have  sounded  absurdly 
eager.  The  footsteps  had  stopped  at  the 
door. 

Miss  Barbara  said  nothing.  Perhaps  if 
she  had  1  might  not  have  heard  her 
above  the   splashings.     But  she  nodded 


modi  a  most  r 


her  head  before  the  door  oi>ened.  And 
it  will  not  be  long  before  I  hold  her  to 
that  nod. 
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SOME    POLISH    SOUVENIRS. 

By 

MRS. 

J.     E. 

W^HITBY. 

MANY  of  us  can  yet  recall  the  last 
anguished  cry  that  rang  from 
poor  wronged  Poland  at  the  final  partition 
of  her  country  by  those  three  powerful 
neighbours  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
Time  after  time  had  her  brave  sons,  ay, 
and  daughters  too,  risen  against  the  iron 
heel  of  oppression  that  was  slowly  but 
surely  crush- 
ing the  very 
life  out  of  her. 


r 


She  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  countrj'  ; 
the  title  of  Poland,  except  as  an  appanage- 
of  the  Northern  Conqueror,  has  been 
obliterated  from  the  map  of  Europe,  aiid 
the  name  of  an  intrepid  race  from  among 
those  on  the  list  of  living  nations.  In 
vain  did  this  unhappy  country  appeal  for 
assistance  ;  for  various  reasons  nono 
ventured      to 

.help     her, 

J  though    Hie 

'        merciless  «av 


native  land  as 
an  indepen- 
dent king- 
dom were 
doomed  to 
constant 
failure,  and, 
indeed,  only 
succeeded  in 
hastening  the 
end.  which 
the  instability 
of    her    form 

mcni  had 
begun.  Weak 
and  alone, 
Poland  was 
helpless,  and 
the  three 
ruthless 
eagles 
remorselessly 
tore  her  limb 
from     limb. 


Poland  was 
treated  by 
herdcspoilers 
raised  a  stomi 
of  depreca- 
tion, and  slit- 
had  ihe  pity 
and  commis- 
eration of  all 
the  rest  of 
Europe. 
England, 
whose  heart 
is  .  alwavs 
touched  by 
the  crj-  of  the 
oppressed, 
gave    the 


Polish      <-xile 
in      England 
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first  half  of  the  present  century  was  to 
ensure  a  wann  welcome  and  the  com- 
passion of  all  classes.  It  was  during  the 
'fifties  that  an  Austrian  military  officer  who 


impossibility  of  changing  it.  "  By  time 
subdued,  what  will  not  time  subdue  ? " 
may  be  said  of  other  countries  besides 
Poland. 

Nations,  like  stars,  rise  and  fall,  and 
Poland  has  but  followed  in  the  nakv  of 
those  older  and  greater  empires  who  flashed 
with  meteor-like  brightness  e'er  they  sank 
into  obliiion. 

But  the  recollection  of  her  days  of 
renown  burns  brightly  still  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Poles,  though  its  light  naturally 
partakes  more  of  the  melancholy  of  the 
memorial  lamp  than  of  the  fenidnoss 
of  the  kindling  torch.  Lest  posterity  forget 
that  captive  Poland  was  once  free  and 
proudly  took  her  place  among  the  croivns 
of  Europe,  her  sons  have  carefully  collected 
all  that  remains  as  proofs  of  their  mother- 
country's  former  neatness,  and  have 
enshrined  it  in  the  old  Castle  of  Rap- 
perswyl,  dh  the  lake  of  Zurich.  Here  the 
small  collection  formed  by  a  Polish  patriot 


SBAVB    SONS    OF     POLAND,    FBOU 
THE   yoL-HO   MBS  OF   BOSTON." 

had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
suppressing  the  Polish  insur- 
rections came  to  London.  He 
was  infamous  for  the  indig- 
nities and  cruelties  heaped  on 
Polish  women,  even  to  the 
public  flogging  of  high-born 
ladies,  and  he  consequently 
met  with  a  very  cool  recep- 
tion. During  his  visit  to  a 
large  English  brewerj-,  the  em- 
ployes, indignant  at  his  in- 
human barbarities,  fell  upon 
him,  and  treated  him  so 
roughly  that  he  was  glad  to 
lake  to  Hight. 

Since  1863,  when  the  last 
remnant  of  a  Constitution  was 
torn  from  Poland,  there  has 
been  no  further  attempt  at 
rebellion,  and  the  new  gen- 
eration of  Poles,  if  not  re- 
signed to  the  present  state  of 
things,  at  least  recognise  the 


4  OP  BIBMINGUAM  "TO  THE 
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and  his  wife,  who  found  a  haven  and  a 
home  (as  so  many  have  done)  in  Switzer- 
land, has  been  so  increased  by  the  fostering 
care    of    their   compatriots,    that   in    this 
quaint  old  castle,  perched   picturesquely 
above  the  little  village  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  may  be  seen  the   entire  history  of 
Poland,  as  represented  by  unique  and  most 
interesting  souvenirs.     These  range  from 
coins  and  medals  of  the  eleventh  century 
down  to  that 
fatal    year 
1863,    which 
closed     the 
pages  of  her 
history.      A 
few    of     the 
most  striking 
and     curious 
of  the  things 
to  be  found  at 
Rappcrswyi 
are  described 
and    i  1 1  u  s- 
trated  in  this 
article.      It 
may    be    a 
surprise    to 
many    people 
to  learn  that 
among    the 
objects 
carefully 
treasured    by 
tht    Poles  is 
the  English 
Union    Jack. 
No   emblem, 
this, of  victory 
gained. 


.  I 


thai>£e  ] 


snatched  from  an  cncmj''s  grasp,  in  some 
terrible  conflict,  to  be  pointed  to  proudly 
by  succeeding  generations  as  a  token  of 
triumph.  No;  this  banner  has  a  more 
peaceful  story.  It  was  sent  wilh  another 
to  Poland  in  i8ji  as  a  mark  of  sympathy 
from  the  men  of  Birmingham,  at  the  closi- 
of  a  disastrous  attempt  by  the  Poles  to  gain 
their  freedom.  The  two  flags  are  here 
shown  together ;  that  on  the  right,  once  of 
white  silk,  now  yellow  with  age,  bears  the 
Polish  cajtlo,  and  below,   in    English   as 


well  as  in  Polish,  the  words  "  Hope  "  and 
"  Perseverance."    On  both  flags  may  be 
read  the  inscription,  "  To  the  Ancient  and 
Heroic  Polish  Nation,  from  the  men   of 
Birmingham,  November  ig,  1831."     With 
these  flags  an  address  was  sent,  beginning 
with  the  stirring  words,  "  Brave  men   of 
Poland,"  and  signed  by  100,000  men,  thus 
representing    a    far    greater    number    of 
sympathisers.     There  may  be  one  or  tiro 
still  alive  who 
set  their  stral 
to    that    ad- 
dress whocan 
yet  rec.ill  the 
sending   of 
those  flags, 
who  can  per 
haps  remem- 
b  e  r     t  h  c 
breathless 
anxiety    with 
which    the 
struggle  of  an 
oppresscil 
people  was 
watched,  an<l 
who,    though 
age  may  have 
diminished 
their  memory 
and  coole<l 
their   ardour. 
have    not 
quite    f  o  r- 
gotten,  when 
that   struggle 
ended   disas- 

irously.  how, 

_  wilh    hearts 

hot  within 
them,  the  men  of  Birmingham  deter- 
mined to  send  a  token  of  their  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration.  Long  forgotten, 
perhaps  the  mention  of  these  flags  may 
call  to  mind  the  crowded  meetings,  the 
eager  signing  of  the  address,  and  at  last 
the  despatch  of  what  was  to  assure  the 
Poles  of  the  warm  sympathy  felt  for  their 
misfortune  in  the  "Isle  of  the  Free." 

Unfortunately  the  signatures,  though 
quite  legible,  have  faded  loo  much  to 
photograph  well,  and  in  order  lo  show  as 
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many  names  as  might  be,  the  leaves  have 
been  so  overlaid  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  read  those  at  the  beginning  or  end, 
where  one  might  naturally  expect  to  find 
the  most  distinguished.  Perhaps  this 
article  may  induce  some  tourist  to  visit 
Rapperswyl  who  will  find  among  the  auto- 
graphs (he  well-known  signature  of  some 
old  relative  or  friend,  who  thus  testified 
*'  this  hand,  to  tyrants  ever  sworn  the  foe." 

America,  who  had  herself  gone  through 
troublous  times,  was  not  behind  with 
her  expressions  of 
sympathy  in  the 
cause  of  liberty, 
and  sent  two  flags 
at  about  the  same 
date.  The  more 
striking  is  shown 
here.  It  is  a 
handsome  blue 
banner,  and  bears 
the  words,  "  To 
the  Brave  Sons  of 
Poland,  from  the 
Young  Men  of 
Boston."  In  the 
centre  is  a  picture 
of  General  Wash- 
ington on  horse- 
back, attended  by 
Kosciuszko  and 
Lafayette,  while 
above  are  me- 
dallion portraits  of 
the  three  heroes. 

It    will    be    re-  c. 

membered    that 
the    great    Polish 

leader,  after  his  brilliant  successes  at 
kachliewics  and  the  relief  of  Warsaw — 
those  bright  spots  in  the  pitiful  history  of 
Poland — was  defeateti  by  the  Russians  at 
the  battle  of  Maciejowice.  Imprisoned  by 
Catharine  ILand  liberated  by  her  successor, 
Paul  I.,  on  "parole,"  he  visited  England 
and  America,  where  he  became  the  friend 
of  General  \\'ashington,  in  whose  cause  he 
fought.  Napoleon  L,  when  meditating  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  Russians 
in  Poland,  endeavoured  to  win  Kosciuszko's 
assistance  to  his  plans,  but  the  latter  was  a 
man  of  honour  and  refused  to  break  his 


(    BV   COLONEL 


word,  though  the  temptation  to  such  a 
patriot  to  avenge  his  country's  wrongs  and 
strike  one  more  blow  for  freedom  must 
have  been  terrible.     He  died  an  eiile  at 
Soleure,  in    Switzerland.     His   body   was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  old  Polish  kings 
in    Cracow,  beside    Sobieski  and    Ponia- 
towski,  by  order  of  Alexander  II.,  who  could 
admire  bravery  even  in  an  enemy.     But 
his  heart,  which  his  countrymen  declared 
should  never  rest  in  a  land  that  now  calls 
Russia  master,  is  to  be  found  enshrined 
in     a     handsome 
urn,     in     a     tiny 
memorial    chapel 
attached     to     the 
old     Castle     of 
Rapperswyl. 
Those   who    have 
not  visited  Cracow 
may      not      know 
that    the    mound 
erected    there    to 
his      memory  '  is 
formed    of    earth 
collected  from  the 
different  battle- 
fields of   Poland. 
It    was    small 
wonder    that    the 
Russian   forces 
should    have    de- 
feated   the    army 
of  peasants  which 
Kosciuszko      was 
reduced  to  raising 
wtLisH  ^^  ^  '^^^  resource. 

„L-^_  Armed   only  with 

scjlhe  s,thesimple, 
untrained  countrymen  marched  to  certain 
destruction.  The  Illustration  shows  a 
number  of  these  peasants  receiving  bene- 
diction from  a  priest  at  a  wayside  altar 
before  the  fatal  battle  of  Maciejowice, 
which  hut  rivetted  Poland's  chains  the 
firmer.  A  room  at  Rapperswyl  is  devoted 
to  the  souvenirs  of  Kosciuszko.  These 
include  many  personal  objects — the  bed  on 
which  he  died,  his  portrait,  and  the  white 
plume  which,  like  that  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  was  always  to  be  seen  in  the  front 
of  the  battle.  The  American  flags  before 
described  hang  at  ihe  foot  of  the  bed. 
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whUe  : 


I  its  head 
is  Kosciuszko's 
own  flag,  a  dupli- 
cate, for,  unfortu- 
nately, the  real 
one  hangs  in 
Vienna.  On  the 
couch  of  the  hero 
lies  a  wreath  of 
laurel  tied  with 
white  ribbon,  one 
of  whose  broad 
ends  is  decorated 
with  a  miniature 
American  flag, 
while  the  other 
bears  the  words, 
"From  the 
daughters  of  the 
American  Re  vol  u- 
tiontoKosciuszko, 
the  soldier  of 
freedom.  May 
1898."  A  graceful 
centenary  tribute 
to  one  of  whom 


i   SIBERIA  FBOU  THE  B 


Milton  might  have 
written  the  words, 
"  Brave  men  and 
worthy  patriots, 
dear  to  God  and 
famous  to  all 
ages." 

From  patriotbm 
to  imprisonment 
and  exile  there  is 
often  but  a  short 
step,  and  another 
Illustration  shows 
a  gruesome  re- 
minder of  the 
horrors  of  Siberia. 
It  is  a  coat  worn 
by  Colonel 
Sobanski,  a  Polish 
officer,  uhcn  a 
prisoner  there  for 
fifteen  jearji. 
What  talcs  of 
sufl'ering,  mental 
and  bodily,  could 
this    poor  coarse 
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and  patched  garment  tell  if  it  could  speak ! 
With  it  is  appropriately  placed  a  Russian 
knout,  that  fearful  whip  whose  leathern 
wire-braided  thong  inflicts  such  terrible 
punishment. 

The  bronze  head  on  the  previous  page  is 
the  work  of  a  famous  Polish  sculptor  and 


distinguished  men,  and  40  of  the  most 
striking  historical  scenes.  The  last  are 
larger  cameos.  By  means  of  these  works 
of  art  the  whole  history  of  Poland  is 
represented,  and  the  series  closes,  as 
is  natural,  with  that  of  the  Siberian 
exiles. 

There  are,  of  course,  countless  other 
interesting  things  to  be  seen  at  Rapper- 
swyl,  of  which  space  forbids  more  than 
mere  mention.  Besides  the  coins  and 
medals,  there  are  orders  and  decorations, 
given  and  worn  by  famous  men,  many 
personal  souvenirs  of  Sobieski,  including- 
a  favourite  ivory  snuff-box,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  tomato.  There  are  also 
autograph  letters  of  sympathy  from  such 
men  of  note  as  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot.  Garibaldi,  Victor  Hugo,  Cavour, 
Montalembert,  the    poet  Campbell,   and 


poet.  He  thus  immortalises  a  countrj- 
man,  his  greatest  friend,  a  patriot  and 
Mile,  who  died  in  Siberia  from  the  bite 
of  a  poisonous  fly.  The  insect  may  be 
seen  on  the  forehead.  So  much  beloved 
was  the  dead  Pole  that  the  sculptor  has 
engraved  the  figures  1 .000,000,  to  signify 
that  his  memory  will  live  in  a  million 
hearts.  A  magnificent  collection  of  cameos 
is  to  be  seen  at  Rapperswyl.  Many  are 
carved  with  ,  representations  of  various 
scenes  in  Polish  history.  One  cameo 
tx.-ars  a  striking  picture  of  a  party  of 
exiles  en  route  to  Siberia.  These  beautiful 
shells  were  earned  by  the  best  Italian 
artists  of  their  time  by  order  of  a  Polish 
lady,  who  spent  on  them  an  enormous 
fortune.  There  are  j6o  in  all,  comprising 
the  portraits  of  63  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Poland,  157  PicneraU,  authors,  and  other 


many  others.  Specimens  of  Polish  uni- 
forms and  costumes,  worn  in  the  different 
provinces,  are  also  preserved  here,  and. 
indeed,  everithing  is  to  be  found  by  which 
the  historj*  and  customs  of  a  countrj-  can 
be  shown.  Naturally,  there  arc  many  repre- 
sentations of  General  Sobieski  (afterwards 
King  John  III.),  that  hero  of  the  Middle 
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Ages,  and  we  give  a  photoffraph  of  a  bust 
of  the  famous  conqueror  of  Vienna  and 
defeater  of  the  Turks. 

One  room  is  given  up  to  relics  of 
Copernicus,  the  great  Polish  astronomer, 
including  valuable  first  editions  of  his 
works,  the  most  important  of  which,  "  The 
Revolution  of  Heavenly  Bodies,"  caused 
his  excommunication  by  the  Pope. 

Among  the  busts  of  more  recent  Polish 
celebrities,  Chopin,  the  famous  composer 
and  pianist,  necessarily  has  a  place. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  quaint 
souvenirs  among  memorials  where  almost 
all  have  a  sorrowful  import  is  a  funeral- 
wreath  formed  entirely  of  thousands  of 
visiting-cards  strung  together  and  tied 
with  crape.  It  was  laid  by  his  supporters 
on  the  grave  of  a  Polish  author  who  joined 
the  insurrection  of  i86j,  and  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  shot  as  a  rebel. 

A  peculiarly  sad  significance  is  attached 


to  the  last  photograph,  that  of  the  last 
flag  of  Poland.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Polish  Jews  (of  whom  there  are  ^eat 
numbers)  for  the  rebellion  of  j86],  but 
though  the  crimson  satin  banner  led  brave 
men  to  the  conflict,  the  hope  it  headed 
was  but  a  forlorn  one,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Poland.  It  was 
not  unfittingly  placed  for  photographic 
purposes  at  the  base  of  a  line  column  in 
the  courtyard  at  Rapperswyl,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  all  those  who  fell  fighting 
for  their  country. 

The  Polish  eagle  is  painted  over  the 
door  of  the  picture-gallery  in  the  old 
castle.  It  bears  the  national  motto, 
"  Usque  ad  finem  " — "  Until  the  end," 
The  end  has  come,  indeed,  for  Poland. 
He  would  be  more  than  sanguine  who 
could  hope  ever  to  see  that  day  dawn 
when  Poland  should  arise  Phoenix  -  like 
from  her  ashes. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS 

By   EMERIC    HULME'BEAMAN. 


TRF.VEXNAN  had  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  he  had  seen  the  house  before- 
It  came  upon  him  quite  suddenly  as  he 
drove  up  the  long,  dark  avenue  of  trees 
leading  to  the  hall-door  in  the  waning 
light  of  an  October  afternoon.  The 
impression  was  absurd,  unreasonable.  The 
Major  had  only  taken  the  Grange  on  lease 
a  month  ago,  and  he,  Trevennan,  himself 
had  never  so  much  as  been  within  twenty 
miles  of  Roxton  in  his  life  till  thai 
moment.  Yet  the  white  face  of  the 
building,  rising  up  from  the  gloom  of  the 
descending  shadows  of  evening,  smote 
him  with  a  sudden  sense  of  familiarity  as 
his  eye  first  lit  on  it  through  the  open 
window  of  the  brougham.  A  solid,  white, 
square  house,  with  windows  everywhere, 
and  of  chaotic  architecture — as  though  it 
had  been  pieced  together  from  fragments 
of  many  designs,  haphazard,  and  without 
regard  to  form  or  beauty.  A  terrace  ran 
round  the  front  of  it,  and  a  wide  flight 
of  steps  led  upwards  from  the  carriage- 
drive  to  the  main  entrance.  Trevennan's 
eye  sought  involuntarily  for  the  shape  of  a 
Phoenix  surmounting  the  balustrade  of  the 
steps,  and,  finding  it  there,  he  shuddered. 
He  did  not  know  why.  He  knew  only 
that  the  whole  impression  was  a  delusion 
of  the  senses,  that  he  could  never  have 
seen  this  house  before,  with  its  terraced 
steps  and  the  stone  -  carved  bird  on 
either  side.  So,  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion, he  laughed.  A  boy  in  buttons 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  the  next 
moment  the  Major  had  gripped  him  by 
the  hand. 

"  My  dear  Trevennan — my  dear  fellow  ! 
I  am  glad  to  see  you ! " 


'*  Last  time  we  met  was  in  Belgaum," 
said  Trevennan,  returning  the  Major's 
grip.  **A  fine  little  place  this,  Douglas. 
Let  me  see,  I  have  to  congratulate  you  !  " 
Trevennan's  calm  grey-blue  eye  rested  on 
Ihe  Major's  face  with  a  look  of  genuine 
pleasure.  Englishmen  have  a  habit  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  of  words  by  looks. 
Trevennan  hated  words. 

"  Thanks,  Trevennan,  thanks.  Indeed, 
she  is  a  charming  girl.  .  .  .  Belgaum  was 
it !     By  Jove — two  years  ago,  too  !  " 

**  At  the  races,"  put  in  Trevennan.  **  So 
you  have  retired  ?     Lucky  man." 

'*  No  use  stewing  in  the  East  with  a 
fortune  waiting  to  be  enjoyed  at  home," 
laughed  Major  Douglas,  as  he  led  his  guest 
into  a  large  and  comfortably  furnished 
smoking-room. 

**  Have  a  peg — then  I  '11  show  you  your 
room.  I  have  got  some  people  staying 
here.  Miss  Drummond  and  her  mother 
among  'em.  A  sort  of  house-warming,  in 
fact.  I  hope  it  will  come  off  soon — 
next  month  if  we  can  arrange  it."  He 
fired  off  his  sentences  disjointedly,  as  he 
filled  a  glass  from  a  syphon  and  handed 
it  to  Trevennan.  Trevennan  raised  it  to 
his  lips. 

•*  Here  's  to  the  bride-elect's  health  !  " 
he  said  with  a  smile.  Then  he  paused 
suddenly.  Major  Douglas  turned  round 
sharply  too.  Something  with  noiseless 
footsteps  had  seemed  to  move  across  the 
room.  **  What 's  that  ?  A  rustle  !  Didn't 
vou  hear  it  ?  " 

The  Major  stooped  to  the  floor  and 
picked  up  a  loose  sheet  of  notepaper  that 
had  fluttered  from  a  writing-table  near  the 
wall. 
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**  A  gust  of  wind  through  the  window  !  " 
he  laughed.  "It's  open,  I  see,"  and  he 
crossed  to  the  window  and  shut  it  with  a 
bang.  "  Come  along.  I  '11  take  you  to 
your  room.  You  would  like  to  change 
after  your  journey." 

An  hour  later  the  Major's  guests  were 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting 
the  signal  for  dinner.  Trevennan  found 
himself  talking  to  a  tall  and  stately  girl, 
dressed  in  white  shimmering  satin,  with  a 
pearl  necklace  clasping  her  soft  throat. 

"  You  are  an  old  friend  of  Major 
Douglas,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Trevennan  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "We  have  known 
each  other  for  many  years — in  India." 

"  It  must  be  a  charming  place — India," 
ruminated  the  young  lady.  "  It  has  always 
had  a  kind  of  Arabian  Night  fascination 
for  me :  it  *s  so  full  of  delightful  super- 
stitions and— and  snakes." 

"Especially  snakes,"  said  Trevennan 
gravely,  as  he  offered  her  his  arm  to 
conduct  her  to  the  dining-room.  "The 
superstitions  died  out,  mainly,  with  the 
Mutiny." 

"And  the  snakes " 

"  Didn't." 

Trevennan  glanced  round  him  as  they 
took  their  places  :  there  were  a  dozen 
people  seated  at  the  table,  including  the 
host.  Among  them  were  a  couple  of  old 
regimental  friends  of  Major  Douglas's, 
who,  like  Trevennan  himself,  chanced  to 
be  home  on  leave ;  a  married  sister  of  the 
Major's  supplied  the  position  of  hostess, 
and  the  wives  of  the  two  military  men, 
together  with  the  Drummonds,  completed 
the  number  of  the  lady  guests.  There  was 
music  in  the  drawing-room  afterwards, 
when  the  gentlemen  rose  from  their  wine 
and  had  joined  the  ladies  ;  and  the  pleasant 
hum  of  light  conversation  intersprinkled 
with  laughter  was  at  its  height,  as  the  silver 
chiming  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck 
the  hour  of  ten.  Then,  without  warning, 
a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  party  ;  and, 
as  generally  is  the  case  when  this  happens, 
each  person  felt  acutely  conscious  of  that 
feeling  of  unnatural  restraint  which  such  a 
silence  inevitably  imposes  on  an  assembly. 
The  IMajor,  in  his  capacity  of  host,  felt  it 


incumbent  upon  him  to  break  it.  He 
opened  his  lips  to  speak — he  knew  not 
what— when  his  eye  caught  Trevennan's, 
and  his  mouth  closed  with  a  snap.  Mrs. 
Drummond's  black  silk  dress  rustled  as 
she  drew  out  a  scented  handkerchief. 
Treyennan  laughed.  With  the  laugh  the 
spell  was  broken.  There  rose  again  spon-' 
taneously  the  hum  of  conversation;  and 
presently  the  ladies  retired  for  tlie  nig^ht. 
The  Major  led  the  way  to  the  smokiiig-- 
room,  and  cigars  were  lit.  When  they 
were  settled  in  their  chairs,  the  Major 
looked  round  at  his  guests. 

"  Did  you  fellows  hear  anything  in  the 
drawing-room  ? "  he  asked  with  a  little 
laugh,  half  deprecating,  half  nervous. 
"  There  was  a  curious  sudden  pause,  you 
know " 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Trevennan. 

"  And  I  imagined — of  course  it  must 
have  been  mere  fancy,  mere  fancy " — 
he  laughed  —  "  that  a  word  was 
whispered " 

Trevennan  nodded. 

"I  fancied  so  too,"  he  observed 
quietly. 

The  rest  looked  at  each  other.  No  one 
else  had  remarked  the  phenomenon. 

"^a/p,"  said  Trevennan,  sipping  his 
whisky. 

"  By  Gad,  yes ! "  exclaimed  the  Major. 

"  Maro  ?  "  repeated  the  others. 

"A  party-cry  of  the  Sepoys  in  the 
Mutiny,"  explained  Trevennan. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  assented 
Colonel  Graves. 

"  A  singular  trick  of  the  senses  ! " 
observed  Trevennan. 

"  Pah  I  "  laughed  another  ;  "it  was 
the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress,  Sir — that  was 
all." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Trevennan,  "  that  was 
all." 

The  conversation  turned  to  other 
topics,  and  at  length  one  of  the  number 
yawned,  and  another  flung  away  the  end 
of  his  cigar.  It  was  the  signal  for  bed, 
and  five  minutes  later  the  party  broke  up. 
The  ^lajor  followed  Trevennan  to  his 
room. 

"  Good-night,"  said  he,  "  and — pleasant 
dreams." 
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"Thanks,"  said  the  civilian.  "(Good- 
night," 

When  Trevennan  woke,  the  sunlight 
M-as  streaming  in  upon  his  bed  through 
the  half-closed  shutters  opposite.  "  What 
the  devil  connection  is  there,"  he  muttered, 
brushing  his  hair,  "  between  this  room  and 
Delhi?"  On  arrival  downstairs  he  found 
the  rest  of  the  party  already  assembled  at 
breakfast.  The  faces  of  nearly  all  of  them 
wore  that  expression  of  lassitude  and 
pallo 


usual  indication  of 
t  night  ill  spent, 
^^onve  rsation 


f" 


agge 


The 


of  the 
company  seemed 
not  yet  wrought  to 
the  proper  level 
of  the  day's  needs. 
Trevennan  him- 
self, after  several 
futile  efforts  to 
engage  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  Cjraves  on 
the  one  side,  and 
Mrs.  Drummond 
on  the  other,  rose 
with  a  sigh  of 
relief  from  the 
table,  and  strolled 
on  to  the  lawn  to 
smoke  a  cigarette. 
Colonel  Graves 
joined  him. 

"  A  nice  place 
this,"  observed  the 
Colonel,  indicating 
the  Grange  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  ' 
lecture,  though — d( 
added. 

"  V'(.-s.  Not  unlike  an  Indian  bungalow, 
in  some  points,"  said  Trevennan. 

"Or  the  rabbit-warren  buildings  of 
Delhi,  in  the  old  days." 

"Ah!" 

The  reference  caught  up  the  thread  of 
Trevennan's  morning  reflections,  and  he 
was  silent  for  a  momcnl.  When  he  spoke 
again  it  was  to  makt-  some  remark  upon 
the  political  situation.     The  day  passed 


■■  Htrt  'i 


pleasantly  enough ;  the  dinner-hour  came 
round  once  more,  the  guests  were  a  second 
time  assembled  after  it  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Again  the  silver  -  chiming  clock 
struck  the  hour  of  ten.  Colonel  Graves 
paused  in  the  middle  of  an  anecdote  and 
looked  up.  Again  the  sudden,  unaccount- 
able silence  fell  upon  the  room ;  it  lasted  for. 
it  may  be,  ten  seconds.  Mrs.  Drummond 
broke  it  with  a  weak  titter. 

"  How  very  singular ! "   she  observed. 

"  Last  night " 

Treven  nan 
cleared  his  throat 
loudly:  not  loudly 
enough  to  render 
inaudiblethe  sound 
of  a  pattering  step. 
One  of  the  other 
'  gentlemen  heard  it 
I  and  looked  round 
hurriedly. 

"  Why,  what  on 

e  a  r  t  h "    h  e 

I        began. 

"  Pardon     me," 
said  Trevennan 
coolly,    and    he 
reached    forward 
and   flicked  some- 
thing  from    the 
gentleman's  collar. 
j        As  he  did  so,  he 
bent    to    his    ear. 
j        "  Hush,  man  !  "  he 
I        whispered ;    then 
I        with    a   smile,   he 

1        turned    to    Mrs. 

tkt  bride^Ucfs  hialtk !  -  Drummond. 


'  Rather  curious  archi- 
m't   you   think  ?  "    he 


observed,  "last  night  we  were  talking  of 
this  very  subject.  The  Colonel's  anecdote 
is  most  apropos.  Will  you  not  continue 
it.  Colonel  Graves  .'  " 

The  Major  cast  a  glance  of  gratitude 
towards  Trevennan  for  the  adroit  diversion. 

"  I  certainly  seemed  to  hear  a  foot- 
stop,"  he  remarked  afterwards  in  the 
smoking-room. 

"  .\nd  I  can  swear  /  did,"  said  the 
gentleman  who  had  turned  in  his  chair. 

"  A  draught  from  under  the  door  I  " 
laughed  another. 
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**  Exactly  !  "  said  Colonel  Graves.  *' A 
draught.      Footstep,  indeed!" 

Yet  when  the  men  separated  for  the 
night  it  was  with  a  distinct  though 
subtle  sense  of  apprehension  that  they 
shook  hands  —  no  one  could  have 
explained  the  feeling,  though  each  glanced 
furtively  about  him  while  ascending  the 
stairs,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  some 
unseen  presence. 

Trevennan  had  already  retreated  to  his 
bed-room.  Before  undressing,  he  did  what 
he  never  remembered  to  have  done  since 
he  was  a  child  of  ten — he  looked  under 
the  bed ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  laughed 
silently.  '*  The  atmosphere  palpitates  with 
suspicions !  "  he  murmured,  throwing  open 
the  door  of  a  deep  cupboard  and  gazing 
into  its  recesses.  **  Positively  nothing 
there !  I  am  as  curious  as  a  schoolgirl  of 
fifteen  ;  let 's  try  the  curtains."  He  threw 
aside  the  heavy  draperies  that  fell  in  folds 
across  an  alcove  which  served  as  a  bath- 
room. Then  he  shook  his  head.  **  I  half 
expected  to  find  a  cobra  in  the  tub,"  he 
observed  to  himself  with  a  curious  smile. 
Then  he  undressed  and  got  into  bed.  It 
was  an  hour  before  the  dawn — that  darkest, 
chilliest  hour  of  night — ^that  he  awoke  sud- 
denly and  with  a  start.  His  nerves  tingled. 
He  sat  up  in  bed  and  peered  into  the 
blackness. 

"  Ho  I  "  he  cried  out  angrily.  **  I 
understand  Hindustani — also  Persian." 

Silence  was  his  only  reply.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes.  "  Dreaming  again  !  "  he  mut- 
tered.    **  And  yet  I  could  have  sworn  I 

heard "     He  ended  his  sentence  with 

a  laugh.  "  Three  hours  yet !  "  he  yawned, 
striking  a  match  and  looking  at  his  watch. 
•*  Here  's  for  more  dreams !  "  And  he 
sank  back  on  his  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes. 

The  next  morning  the  Major's  guests 
exhibited,  one  and  all,  a  strange  nervous- 
ness of  demeanour,  a  restless  uneasiness, 
as  though  labouring  under  some  fanciful 
dread.  Nobody,  however,  made  any  com- 
ment upon  this  singular  symptom  of 
general  depression,  and  it  was  not  till 
nearly  lunch-time  that  Major  Douglas 
found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Trevennan  alone.  The  Major  was 
obviously  dispirited* 


**  The  ladies,"  he  began,  "  have  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  leaving  u^ 
to-day,  Trevennan." 

*•  Indeed  !  "  said  Trevennan.     "  VVhv  r  '* 

"  They  give  no  definite  reason,  but  they 
say  they  are — well,  it  sounds  positively 
childish,  but  it  seems  they  are — afraid  to 
stay  I     They  are  frightened." 

**  Frightened! — what  are  they  frightened 
of  ?  "  asked  the  civilian,  with  well-afTocted 
surprise. 

**  That 's  just  it  I  "  broke  in  the  Major. 
"Goodness  knows  what  Ihey  are  frigrht- 
ened    of — they    don't    know    themselves. 
They  say  there  *s  something  in  the  house. 
I  tried  to  laugh  them  out  of  it.     Kllen — 
Miss  Drummond,  you   know — is  quite   ill 
with  a    nervous   headache.     Mrs.  Graves 
has    got   the    jumps.      Mrs.    Drummond 
woke  up  last  night  screaming  that  she  was 
being  murdered — nightmare,  of  course — If 
people  will  take  lobster  salad  at  dinner  ! — 
My    sister — a     prosaic     enough    woman. 
Heaven     knows — declares     she     dreamt 
horrible   things  all   night   long.      Graves 
did  too.     Mrs.  Butler  woke  her  husband 
up  at  two  o'clock  to  say  that  there  was  a 
man  walking  across  the  room  with  bare 
feet.     Such  an  idea !     Butler  says  he  was 
under  the  impression,  when  he  woke  up, 
that  he  had  been  fighting  his  way  through 
the  Kashmir  Gaie—Bulkr,  if  you  please, 
who  was  in  pinafores  during  the  Mutiny  ! 
Anyhow,  they  insist   upon   going,  all    of 
them." 

**  I  'm  not  surprised,"  remarked  the 
civilian. 

"  What  I  " 

Trevennan  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
^lajor's  face  with  calm  deliberation. 

**  My  dear  Douglas,"  he  said,  '*  even  my 
worst  enemv  can't  accuse  me  of  being  an 
impressionable  man." 

•'  No,  I  think  not." 

**  Well,"  proceeded  Trevennan,  **  this  is 

a  fine  house,  an  excellent  house.    But " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Ahem.     But  ?  " 

Trevennan  flicked  the  end  off"  his 
cigarette. 

•*  But,"  .said  he  coolly,  **  /*/  is  full  of 
natives  I " 

Major  Douglas  started  ;  then  he  glanced 
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at  his  companion  guiltily.  Trevennan 
smiled. 

"You  have  found  that  out  too!"  he 
observed. 

"Oh,  that's  all  nonsense,"  exUlaimed 
Major  Douglas  pettishly. 

"  Why,  of  coarse  it  is  nonsense ! "  said 
the  other.     "  Isn't  that  the  lunch  bell  }  " 

They  walked  back  towards  the  house 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Then 
Major  Douglas  looked  at  his  friend. 


'  I'oi. 


going  too .-' "  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"No,"  said 
Trevennan.  "  I 
shall  stay." 

Major  Douglas 
gave  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"  You  see,"  said 
Trevennan  lightly, 
"  I 'm  accustomed 
to    natives.      Tht 

TTiat  evening 
Major  Douglas 
and  Trevennan 
found  themselves 
alone  in  the 
Grange.  They 
were  sitting 
opposite  one 
another  in  the 
smoking  -  room, 
each  mixing  his 
whisky-and-water. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind,"  said  the  Major, 
"  to  cut  my  lease  and  quit." 

"Yet  it 's  a  nice  house,"  said  Trevennan, 
selecting  a  cigar. 

"  It  thouid  be  a  nice  house,"  corrected 
the  Major. 

"  If  it  were  not — full  of  natives  ! " 
smiled  his  guest. 

"That's  pure  nonsense,"  rejoined  the 
Major  irritably. 

"Natives  in  the  abstract."  explained 
Trevennan.  "  I  don't  mean  real  live 
ones." 

"Their  ghosts,  in  fact,"  laughed  his  host. 

"  It  may  be.     I  offer  no  opinion." 

"There's  some  colour  for  the  suspicion. 
No.  199.    April  1900 


after  all,"   mused   Major  Douglas  as  he 
sipped  his  whisky. 
Trevennan  looked  up  sharply. 
"  What  do  you  mean  }  " 
"  The  man   who  built  this  house,  the 
last,  in  fact  the  on/y,  previous  occupant  of 
it,  was  General   Sinclair.      He  was,  you 
know,  a  Major  in   the  Auxiliary  Forces 
that  marched  to  the  relief  of  Delhi." 
"Delhi!     What  then?" 
"  I'here  was  a  good  deal  of  massacring 
done    when     the 
siege  was  raised. 
Sinclair,    1    have 
been  told,  was  a 
man     of    curious 
character.      He 
became  singularly 
attached  to  native 
servants.       When 
he     retired,     two 
years    later,    and 
came  to  England, 
he  brought   half- 
a-dozen  of  them 
with  him.     Then 
he  built  this  house 
and     lived     here 
with  his  wife  and 
two    children    for 
another  ten  years 

or  so " 

"Yes?" 
"  His  wife  and 
children  died," 
proceeded  Major 
Douglas.  "I 
gather  that  the  General  developed  further 
eccentricities  of  character.  He  dismissed 
all  his  servants  but  two.  With  these  two — 
native  servants,  old  Sepoys,  I  imagine — 
he  lived  in  this  house  alone.  Shortly 
afterwards  Sinclair  and  the  two  natives 
disappeared,  without  word  or  warning, 
leaving  no  sign  behind  them  I " 
"  Phew  !     Go  on." 

"That's  all,"  said  Douglas.  "Ihe 
mystery  was  never  cleared  up.  The  house 
was  found  one  day  deserted,  and  from  that 
moment  no  trace  of  General  Sinclair  has 
ever  been  discovered.  As  the  executors 
possessed  no  proof  of  his  death,  his 
property     «-as    held     in     trust     for    the 


EsptciaJly  smttts,"  said  Tnvettnan  gravely. 


so 
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next-of-kin  for  fifteen  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  death  of  the  General  was 
regarded  as  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  and 
his  property  (including  Roxton  Grange) 
passed  to  the  next-of-kin.  This  house 
was  then  advertised  for  sale  or  to  let.  I 
chanced  to  see  the  advertisement,  and 
took  the  place  on  lease,  as  you  are 
aware." 

Trevennan  was  silent.  The  Major 
replenished  his  glass.  Presently  Trevennan 
looked  up. 

**  Does  any  theory  occur  to  you  ?  " 

**  I  can't  say  it  does.     Have  you  one  ?  " 

Trevennan  gazed  deliberately  at  the 
glowing  end  of  his  cigar  before  replacing 
k  in  his  lips.     Then  he  said  slowly — 

"  The  theory  of  revenge  is — possible." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
his  host. 

**  A  mere  wild  guess.  Supposing  Sin- 
clair had  hanged  the  father  of  a  Pathan  ? 
In  those  davs  racial  instincts  were  fiercer 
than  now,  remember.  The  surviving 
member,  or  members,  of  the  family  might 
conceivably  await  their  opportunity  for 
revenge.  The  native  is  patient.  He  will 
wait  years — for  revenge." 

**  You  think  the  General  was  murdered, 
then  ?  " 

**  My  dear  fellow,  I  hazard  but  the 
faintest  conjecture  ;  I  think  nothing.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  strange  atmo- 
sphere about  the  place.  Last  night  I 
heard  distinctly  a  sentence  spoken  in 
Hindustani.  Of  course  I  may  have  been 
dreaming.  This  house  is  prolific  of 
dreams!  But  the  sentence  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  threat." 

Major  Douglas  shook  his  head. . 

**  I,  too,  have  heard  mutterings  and 
footsteps,"  he  remarked ;  "in  fact,  I 
haven't  had  a  decent  night's  rest  since  I 
came  here.  There 's  something  funny 
about  the  house.  As  for  your  theor)', 
it 's  all  very  well,  but  it  strikes  me  as  being 
a  trifle  far-fetched." 

**  Possibly,"  said  Trevennan,  with  a 
shrug.  **  It  is  idle,  however,  to  waste 
time  and  thought  in  guesses.  I  daresay 
you  are  right,  and  the  whole  story  is  mere 
fancy."  He  yawned,  and  stretched  him- 
self. 


"Fancy,  no  doubt,"  said  the  Major, 
rising. 

Something  moved  rapidly  past  them  in 
the  direction  of  the  door. 

"  The  devil  1 "  cried  Major  Douglas, 
starting  forward. 

"  Unquestionably  fancy  1 "  murmured 
Trevennan.     "  Have  you  a  revolver  ?  " 

"  Yes.  A  couple.   Would  you  like  one ':  " 

"  Thanks,  no.  I  don't  think  it's  a  case 
for  revolver-practice.     I  'm  going  to  bed." 

They  shook  hands  at  the  door  of 
Trevennan's  bed-room. 

"  The  servants  sleep  in  the  further  wing 
of  the  house,  don't  they  ? "  inquired  the 
civilian  carelessly. 

"  Yes.     Good-night." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Trevennan 
was  asleep,  and  for  three  hours  he  slept 
soundly.     Then,  suddenly,  in  his  sleep  he 
became   conscious  of  a  cold   touch   and 
icy  fingers  encircling  his  throat.     With  a 
stifled  cry  he  woke.     The  room  was  dark, 
the  stillness  of  it  unbroken.     Involuntarily 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  throat — he  could 
yet  feel  upon  it  the  insidious  grip  of  an 
invisible  adversary.     He   leapt   from   the 
bed  and  struck  a  light.     The  chamber  was 
empty.      For  the   first  time  a  dread   of 
unseen  dangers  and  a  horror  of  the  place 
smote  upon  the  civilian's  heart.     He  got 
into  his  clothes,  and  then,  with  the  candle 
still  alight,  he  threw  himself,  dressed  and 
wide  awake,  upon  the  bed  to  await   the 
mom.      It    was     slow    in     coming,    but 
Trevennan  did  not  once   close  his  eves, 
so    that    when    at    length    it    came,    he 
met  it  with  a  pale  face  and  a  somewhat 
haggard   look.      The   cold    tub    restored 
him  to  a  measure  of  his  usual  tranquillity, 
and  he  was  glad  to'  find  that  the  night's 
vigil  did  not  appear  to  have  impaired  his 
appetite  for  breakfast. 

"  All  the  same,"  said  he  to  Major 
Douglas  later  on,  "  I  have  no  mind  to 
be  strangled  in  my  bed,  so  with  your 
leave,  Douglas,  I  think  I  'II  pack  my 
portmanteau." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  Major,  "  I  'm 
not  sure  that  I  've  not  had  about  enough 
of  the  house  myself,  Trevennan ;  but  I 
don't  altogether  like  the  idea  of  turning 
tail,  as  it  were,  upon  the  enemy  without 
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a  struggle.  It's  against  all  traditions. 
Stay  one  more  night,  and  we  '11  join  forces, 
and  see  if  we  can't  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery." 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Trevennan, 
•*  if  you  wish  it,"  and  during  the  day  he 
instituted  a  rigorous  search  all  over  the 
house. 

"  I  've  been  over  the  ground  before," 
said  his  companion,  "but  I  assure  you 
there 's  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  clue  to 
the  mystery  anywhere." 

Trevennan  stood  in  the  middle  of  a 
scantily  furnished  room,  his  hands  thrust 
deep  in  his  pockets,  his  legs  wide  apart, 
whistling.  The  room  was  at  the  end  of 
a  long  passage,  at  an  angle  of  the  house, 
and  seemed  built  into  a  solid  wall  of 
masonry — a  species  of  cul  de  sac, 

"Wonder  who  planned  this  house?" 
murmured  Trevennan.  "  This  room  wants 
repapering."  He  pointed  to  a  portion  of 
the  wall  where  the  wall-paper  appeared  to 
have  fallen  away  in  a  slender  strip  from 
the  ceiling  in  two  places. 

**  I  haven't  had  time  to  attend  to  it," 
replied  Major  Douglas.  "  Besides,  the 
room  is  out  of  the  way.  I  think  I  shall 
merely  use  it  as  a  lumber-room." 

They  passed  to  other  chambers,  and 
Trevennan  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  his  host  was  right. 

"  There 's  a  perfectly  shocking  absence 
of  any  sort  of  clue,"  he  remarked.  "  We 
shall  be  constrained,  my  dear  Douglas,  to 
act  on  the  defensive." 

After  dinner  they  lit  their  cigars  and 
adjourned  to  the  smoking-room  as  usual. 

"We'll  stay  here  till  twelve  o'clbck," 
said  the  Major.     "  Then " 

*•  Then  we  had  better  try  my  bed-room," 
suggested  Trevennan.  **I  was  much 
impressed  by  the  idea  of  an  amateur  Thug 
lurking  about  last  night." 

Major  Douglas  was  in  the  act  of  light- 
ing his  second  cigar.  The  two  servants 
who  remained  at  the  Grange  had  retired 
to  bed.  The  house  was  very  still.  The 
flame  of  the  match  in  the  Major's  hand 
had  scarce  reached  the  end  of  his  cheroot 
when  a  sudden  current  of  air,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  person  passing 
rapidly,  swept  by  him,  putting  the  match  out. 


The  Major  started  to  his  feet. 

**  All  right  I  "  laughed  Trevennan.  **  An 
advance  picket  of  the  enemy,  that 's  all." 

"  Supposing  we  go  upstairs,"  said  Major 
Douglas. 

**  Not  yet.     There 's  plenty  of  time." 

They  smoked  silently  for  another  half- 
hour.  Then  suddenly  both  men  looked  al 
each  other. 

**  Yes,"  said  Trevennan,  "I  think  it's 
time  now  I " 

Thrice  in  rapid  succession  from  three 
different  parts  of  the  room  had  the  same 
word  been  uttered  audibly — a  Hindustani 
word,  signifying  "M/."  Major  Douglas 
walked  across  to  a  small  drawer,  and 
opening  it,  drew  out  a  revolver. 

•*  Between  you  and  me,"  said  Trevennan, 
watching  him,  "  I  don't  think  a  revolver 's 
much  use.  All  the  same,  you  may  as  well 
take  it — one  never  knows !  "  Trevennan 
followed  him  from  the  room  as  he  spoke. 
In  the  hall  the  civilian  paused  with  a 
laugh. 

"  When  all 's  said  and  done,  Douglas," 
he  observed,  **  I  am  half  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  we  're  a  couple  of  fools  for 
our  pains !  " 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  the  words  when 
from  behind  them  came  the  distinct  sound 
of  a  footfall.  Both  heard  it  and  turned 
round  simultaneously.  The  next  instant  the 
Major  flattened  himself  against  the  wall 
with  a  gasp.  Instinctively  Trevennan 
edged  to  his  side.  The  footfall  pro- 
ceeded from  the  smoking-room,  which 
they  had  just  left.  It  was  that  of  a 
man  walking  rapidly — almost  running.  In 
a  moment  it  had  flashed  past  them,  and 
an  icy  gust  of  air  swept  their  faces.  The 
sense  of  an  approaching  presence  had 
been  so  strong  that  both  the  civilian  and 
the  Major  had  obeyed  that  instinct  which 
impels  one  to  avoid  an  irresistibly  advanc- 
ing obstacle.  While  still  the  footfall 
audibly  progressed  towards  the  staircase, 
in  rapid  pursuit  and  with  equal  distinct- 
ness there  came  the  sound  of  a  double 
tread  behind  it,  issuing  from  the  same 
direction.  Two  more  waves  of  air  fanned 
the  faces  of  the  watchers.  The  report  of 
the  Major's  pistol  rang  out  ;  the  bullet 
struck  the  wall  opposite,  and  ricochetted 
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back,  shivering  the  glass  gpribe  of  the 
lamp  to  pieces.  Trevennak'  leapt  for- 
ward. 

"  Come  on !  "  he  cried. 

**  Three  people  passed  us ! "  exclaimed 
the  Major,  shuddering.  "  Didn't  you  hear 
them  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  you  needn't  have  fired. 
Upstairs,  quick ! " 

The  civilian  was  already  on  the  first 
step  of  the  flight  of  stairs.  The  Major 
came  at  his  heels  ;  an  unaccountable 
nervousness  seized  him. 

"I  like  to  see  my  foes,"  he  muttered, 
with  the  perspiration  on  his  forehead. 

The  pattering  of  footfalls  preceded 
them.  Up  the  wide  staircase,  across  the 
landing,  up  a  second  flight,  down  a 
corridor,  the  sound  of  hurrying  feet  went 
on  before  them.  They  had  traversed  most 
of  the  second  floor,  when  Trevennan 
plunged  down  a  long  and  dimly  lighted 
passage.  At  the  end  of  it  was  a  door. 
The  door  opened  into  the  room  in  which 
the  civilian  and  the  Major  had  stood  that 
afternoon,  the  room  with  the  seams  in  the 
wall-paper.  Into  this  room  the  invisible 
footsteps  vanished. 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  go  in  there !  " 
cried  the  Major,  pausing. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Trevennan  over  his 
shoulder. 

Major  Douglas  hesitated. 

"  'Pon  my  soul  I  don't  know  ;  but— but 

I  'm    d d    unstrung  ! "    he    ejaculated 

feebly. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  civilian,  bursting 
open  the  door.  The  room  was  in  abso> 
lute  darkness. 

"  Damn !  "  cried  Trevennan,  halting  in 
the  middle  of  it.  "  Look  sharp,  Douglas, 
ahd  get  a  candle *' 

The  Major  turned  back  to)vards  the 
passage.  "  Aren't  you  coming  too  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  I  '11  stay  here." 

"  What,  alone— in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  I  '11  see  it  through.  Hurry  up  with  a 
light." 

Major  Douglas  hastened  away,  leaving 
Tk-evennan  in  the  darkness.  Trevennan 
shut  the  door. 

**  No  one  is  going  out,  at  any  rate,"  he 


muttered,  "  without  my  knowing  iti  **  and 
he  put  his  back  against  the  door.  There 
was  no  other  outlet  to  the  room.  At 
the  same  moment  a  dull  thud  reached 
his  ears  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chamber.  This  was  followed  by  another 
and  another. 

•*  What  the  devil !  "  he  ejaculated. 

*'  I  wish'  Douglas  would  look  sharp.'*  He 
turned  to  open  the  door  as  Major  Douglas 
stumbled  in  with  two  lighted  candles. 

"  Anything  here  ? "  asked  the  Major„ 
peering  round. 

**  Listen  I  "  said  Trevennan. 

Again  there  was  the  sound  of  a  dull  and 
muffled  hammering  against  the  further 
wall,  as  of  blows  upon  solid  mason  r>% 
The  civilian  sprang  forward.  The  sound 
issued  from  behind  the  portion  of  the 
wall  between  the  two  seams  on  the  wall- 
paper. 

"Why,  this  must  be  hollow,"  cried 
Trevennan.  "There's  a  space  on  the 
other  side  ! "  and  he  planted  his  shoulder 
against  the  wall.  Nothing  moved.  The 
hammering  ceased.  Then  suddenly  far 
off"  there  came  to  their  ears  the  sound  of  a 
cry. 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all !  "  exclaimed  Tre- 
vennan, and  he  looked  at  the  Major. 

Major  Douglas  shuddered. 

"  Let 's  try  again,"  said  the  civilian,  and 
both  men  hurled  their  weight  against  the 
wall.  Trevennan  lost  his  balance,  and 
clutched  at  the  bare  face  of  the  wall 
instinctively  to  save  himself.  As  he  did 
so,  he  felt  his  fingers  sink  into  something 
soft  and  yielding.  The  next  instant  with 
a  grating  sound  the  wall  itself  receded 
slowly  inwards,  leaving  a  narrow  black  and 
gaping  fissure  before  them. 

"  A  secret  spring  panel !  "  cried 
Trevennan,  recovering  his  balance,  and 
staring  into  the  dark  chasm  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  By  G ,  yes  !  "  cried  the  Major,  and 

again  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  Trevennan's  face  was  almost  as  pale 
as  his  companion's  in  the  ghostly  candle- 
light. 

"  Well,"    said    he    slowly,    "  we    must 

—  -g—  »» 
go-fn. 

*•  I  suppose  so,"  muttered  the  Major. 
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It  requires  some  nerve  to  plunge  into 
a  black  hole  leading  to  heaven  knows 
what  hidden  dangers  beyond.  Suddenly 
the  narrow  door  swung  backwards  on  its 
hinges. 

"Quick!"  exclaimed  Trcvennan,  "a 
cliair — anything  t "  He  sprang  back  and 
caught  up  an  overturned  chair,  which 
he  thrust  into  the  fast  closing  aperture. 
The  door  crunched  on  the  wooden 
frame  of  the  chair,  almost  crushing  it. 

"My  God!"  whispered 
Trcvcnnan.  Major  Douglas 
wiped  his  forehead. 

"  Supposing  we  'd  gone 
in "  he  said- 

"  And  the  spring  door 
had  shut  1 "  Then  the 
civilian     gave     a     curious 

"  Bring  up  that  table." 

They  bundled  up  a  heavy 
table  that  stood  in  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  wedged  it 
firmly  in  the  black  opening. 

"The  d il  thing  can't 

shut  '  now  !  "  observed 
Trcvcnnan.  "  IIV  shan't  be 
buried  alivi',  anyhow ! " 

"  We  ?  "  repeated  the 
Major. 

"  I  begin  to  see  a  clue," 
replied  the  civilian, 
"  Come — the  candle." 

lie    seized    it   from   the 
Major's  hand,  and  stepped 
gingerly     into     the     black 
narrow  way.    The  flickering 
flame  threw  ghastly  shadows 
on  the  walls  on  either  side  of 
the  passage,  and  on  the  uneven  strip  of  floor 
beyond.     The  width  of  it  was  scarce  three 
feet,  and   the  height  barely  suOicient  to 
admit  a  tall  man  without  stooping.     Tre- 
vennan  had  not  taken  two  steps  when  he 
stumbled,   and    uttered    an    exclamation. 
Then  he  bent  down  quickly.     Across  the 
passage  at  his  feet  there  lay  huddled  up 
an  indistinguishable  object.     The  candle- 
light flickered  upon  it.     Truvennan  rose. 

"  Come,"  he  said  to  the  -Major  in  a  hard 
voice.  '*  I  thought  we  might  find  a 
clue ! " 


They  stepped  over  the  skeleton  without 
a  word,  and  groped  their  way  along. 

"  You  observed  the  dress  ? "  said 
Trcvcnnan  presently. 

Trevennan  nodded. 

A  few  paces,  and  they  emerged  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  small  vaulted  room.  The 
civilian  held  the  candle  high  above  his 
head.  The  eyes  of  both  men  were 
beginning  to  get  accustomed  to  the  semi- 


.Uy  6W  ;     Jo  you 


■  he  rjaiulated. 


darkness.  Major  Douglas  clutched  the 
civilian's  arm. 

"JlyGod  ! — do  you  see?"  he  ejaculated. 

Trevennan  made  no  answer,  but  stepped 
forward.  Crouched  up  against  a  comer 
of  the  vault  there  lay  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  in  what  had  once  been  evening  dress. 
His  bony  hands  were  stretched  before 
bim  in  an  attitude  of  appeal — or  it  may 
be  defence.  Between  his  ribs  the  handle 
of  a  rusty  dagger  peeped  out.  In  front 
of  him  there  was  a  small  chest ;  the  lid 
was  open,  and  the  Major  and  Trevennu 
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perceived  that  the  chest  contained  jewels 
and  Indian  coins  of  rare  variety  and  value. 
Lying  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  his 
right  arm  thrust  fontard  and  clutching 
the  lid  of  the  chest,  uas  extended  the 
skeleton  of  a  native,  grimly  keeping  the 
master  whom  he  had  murdered  company 
in  that  charnel- chamber,  shared  by  death 
and  treasure. 

With  one  accord  Trevennan  and  the 
Major  turned.  Slowly  along  the  black 
passage  they  retraced  their  steps ;  care- 
fully the)'  lifted  their  feet  over  the  object 
lying  'across  their  path  near  the  entrance  ; 
not  till  they  had  once  more  gained  the 
room  did  either  of  them  speak. 

"  I  think,"  said  Trevennan  quietly, 
"that  a  brandy-and-soda " 


"  So,"  said  the  Major  in  an  awed  tone, 
"  thai  'i  the  mystery  !  " 

"They  followed  him  into  the  secret 
chamber,"    said    Trevennan,    "  murdered 

him,      and "        He      shrugged       his 

shoulders. 

"  Couldn't  find  the  spring  to  let  them- 
selves   out   again.      Yes,  yes,    it 's    plain 

"  But  whether  for  revenge,  or  treasure, 
or  both,"  added  Trevennan,  "  nobody  will 
ever  know  now.  But,  after  all,  it  matters 
little.     Poor  devil  I " 

"  They  got  their  reward,"  said  the 
Major  grimly.     "As  for  my  lease " 

"  As  for  your  lease,  Douglas } " 

"I  leave  this  house  to-morrow,"  said  the 
Major  with  decision. 


QUAINT     SNAILS. 

By   WILFRED    MARK   WEBB,   FX5. 


EVEN  the  snail  as  we  know  him  in 
our  gardens  has  a  personality  of 
his  own.     There  is  something  about  him 
that  is  very  different  from  the  general  run  of 
ourmore  humble  neighbours.    Is  he  not  his 
own  architect  and  builder  rolled  into  one? 
Does  he  not,  in  the  words  of  Shakspere, 
carry    his   house    on 
his  head,  and  in  spite 
of  the  proverbial 
slowness  of  his  move- 
ments, has  he  not  a 
method  of  progres- 
sion quite  apart  trom 
that  of  the  crawling 
caterpillar,  the  hop- 
ping  cricket,  at  the 
wri^igling  worm? 
Again,  the    sensitive 
eye-tipped    "  horns," 
and  the  silvery  trail 
he   leaves  behind 
him,    are     special 
features  of  the  snail 
and     his     near 
relations. 

It  is  not,  however, 
so    much     with    the^ 
snails  themselves 
that  we  have  to  deal, 
as  with  the  taste  for 

decoration     they  p,^ 

evince  and  the 
engineering  skill  brought  out  in  the 
building  of  their  shells.  At  times  the 
grace  and  symmetr)-  of  the  structures  ate 
worthy  of  our  highest  admiration,  while  at 
others  a  dwelling  or  contrivance  made  for 
a  special  object  will  gratify  our  love  for 
the  curious,  or  an  unexplained  grotesque- 
ness  may  claim  our  attention. 


Unfamiliarity  with  the  snails  of  warmer 
climates  (Fig.  i)  alone  leads  to  the  idea 
that  shells  of  the  sea  are  out  and   out 
more      brilliantly     coloured     and      more 
delicately    sculptured    than    those   found 
upon  the   land.    The   rich    browns .  and 
pinks  and  yellows   of  the  hodmadods  of 
our    hedges    should 
give    us    a    hint   as 
to  the  aesthetic  pos- 
sibilities of  the  snail- 
shell.     Before  us  lies 
a    form,   with  azure 
hue  and  subtle  yellow 
band,    that    well 
deserves    the    name 
of  parrot  associated 
with  it.     Another  is 
of  the   high  -  spired 
type  that  some  would 
marvel  to  find  away 


from 


the 


Here,  beginning  with 
the  tip,  the  shell  is 
pink  at  first,  then 
white  with  spots  of 
red,  then  gradually 
becoming  yellow  and 
slashed  with  broaden- 
ing bands  of  ruddy 
brown  that  in  the 
I  end     almost     efface 

themselves,  until  a 
streak  of  white  again  shows  up  the 
broadened  lip  of  strongest,  deepest  pink. 
Curved  outlines  are  always  conducive 
to  elegance,  and  the  "  dwelling "  of 
the  snail,  which  mathematically  is  a 
hollow  cone  coiled  up  into  a  spiral, 
abounds  in  curves.  A  Rontgen  scia- 
graph  (Fig.  i),  bringing  out  two  series 
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of  outlines  at  once,  will  serve  to  empha- 
sise this. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  not 
aJways  obvious  aid  to  beauty  brought  into 
play.  This  consists  of  periodically  formed 
ridges  and  rows  of  delicately  incised  lines 
(Fig.  5)  or  even  raised  patterns.  SomL-times 
the  decoration  is  so  fine  that  the  individual 
portions  are  lost  to  the  unaided  eye,  but, 
nevertheless,  they  add  greatly  to  the  effect 
oroduced  by  the  other  means.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ornamentation  may  result 
in  a  remarkable  series  of  large  curved 
spines  or  conical  projections,  seen  to  be 
hollow  where  the  tips  {Fig.  3)  are  broken  off. 
During  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
charmed  again  and  again  by  being  shown 
how  the  colours  of  this  bird  or  the  mark- 
ings of  that  insect  enable  them  to  survive 


in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
wealth  of  pigment  forwhichwe  are  unable  to 
find  a  use  in  nature  (Fig.  4).  Among  snails 
the  brilliancy  cannoldepend  upon  thechoic,; 
of  mates,  for  their  eyesight  isnot  sufficiently 
keen  to  appreciate  colours.  Again, although 
what  appears  to  be  very  conspicuous 
when  away  from  natural  surroundings  may 
otherwise  be  almost  indistinguishable,  yet 
the  more  gorgeous  snails  have  not  been 
proved  to  be  protectively  coloured. 

t  A  shell  must  of  itself  be  a  considerable 
aid  to  safety,  and,  if  sufficiently  thick,  will 
even  withstand  the  blows  that  birds  may 
give  to  it  on  their  stone  anvils.     If  not. 


of  course,  the  snails  will  fall  a  prey  :  but 
such  onslaughts  from  enemies  larger  than 
themselves  are  not  the  only  attacks  which 
the  creatures  we  are 
considering  have  to 
guard  against.  Some 
of  their  own  number 
are  entirely  carnivor- 
ous, and,  being  capable 
of  considerable  exten- 
sion and  attenuation, 
are  enabled  to  pene- 
trate sufficiently  far 
into  the  shell  of  a 
neighbour  as  to  be  able 
tomakea  meal  off  him.  Fig.  j. 

The     simplest    way 
to  keep  dangerous  intruders  out  of  one's 
house   is   to  put  up   a  door  that   cannot 
be    opened    from    the    outside,    and  this 
is   what   many  of  the  marine  and  fresh- 
water   relatives    of   the   snail,   like    the 
peniwinkle  and  whelk,   have  done.     The 
tip  of  the  tail  is  provided   with  a  horny 
or  shelly  structure    or  operculum,  which, 
as  the  animal  withdraws  himself  into  his 
shell,  closes  the  entrance  like  a  lid  (Fig.  5). 
Some  few  of  the   land   forms  are  much 
more    nearly   eclated    to   these    creatures 
than  the  majority  of  snails,  and,  inheriting 
a  lid  from  their  marine  ancestors,  have 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  privacy. 
Indeed, in  somecases 
the  fit  of  the  doors 
seems  to  have  been 
so  good  that  enough 
air    did    not    enter. 
Owing   to  this,  the 
last  coil  of  the  shell 
becoming  free,  a 
special  tube   admit- 
ting   air    has    been 
developed  in  the 
space  between  it  and 
the  rest  of  the  shell 
(Fig.  6).     The  lid  is 
also  found  e.xtremely 
useful  in  preventing 
undue    evaporation, 
■vhich  might  cause  "" ' 

death.  While  talking:  of  these  lucky 
possessors  of  lids,  one  must  mention 
a    remarkable    amphibious    snail    called 
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AmpuUaria  (Fig.  7).  Like  the  lidded 
dwellers  in  water,  it  breathes  when  there 
by  means  of  a  gill,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  does  not  confine  itself  to  such  a 
habitat.  Records  exist  of  examples  which 
have  even  lived  for  years  on  land.     The 


secret  of  this  power  is  that  the  gill- 
chamber  has  gained  the  functions  of  a 
lung  without  damage  to  the  gill  itself. 
During  last  year  Major  Stanley  Paterson 
very  kindly  made  some  observations 
for  the  writer  on  the  habits  of  the 
giant  Ampullarias  when  exploring  in  Vene- 
zuela. For  a  long  time  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  single  living  specimen,  until 
when  a  rotten  branch  bearing  an  orchid  was 
broken  off  from  a  tree,  a  small  individual 
fell  from  the  plant.  Although  the  obser- 
vation is  strange  and  dilTicult  to  believe  at 
first,  yet  no  living  specimen  at  alt  was 
found  except  high  up  in  the  tali  forest- 
trees,  in  the  clefts  betwi^en  the  base  of  the 
branches  and  the  stem,  whence  they  were 
brought  down  to  Major  Paterson  by  his 
native  boy,  Piapoca.  the  son  of  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Guabibos.  Confirmatory 
evidence  was  obtained  by  Major  Paterson 
from  Mr.  Cherrie,  an  American  naturalist, 
whom  he  met  at  Klaipures,  and  from  the 
Indians  and  Venezuelans.  The  explan- 
ation offered  of  the  habitat  of  these  snails 
is  a  very  simple  one  when  a  few  facts  are 
taken  into  consideration. 


In  the  dry  season  Major  Paterson  says 
there  is  no  water  available  except  the 
rapidly  running  river  and  a  few  occasional 
creeks.  The  soil  beneath  the  trees 
dries  up  and  cracks  and  blisters  for  half 
the  year  or  more,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain 
reaches  it  during  this  time.  There  are, 
however,  heavy  dews  at  night,  and  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  forest-trees 
glisten  overhead  in  the  morning.  Not  a 
drop  of  all  the  moisture,  however,  falls  to 
the  ground,  though  some  trickles  down 
the  higher  branches  until  it  reaches  the 
crevices  between  them  and 
the  trunks  of  the  trees 
in  which  the  Ampullarias 
were  discovered. 

Since  Major  Paterson' s 
return,    the    writer   ques- 
tioned   Mr.    Moore,  the 
African    explorer,    with 
regard    to    the     species 
inhabiting  Central  Africa, 
and  gained  the  infomiation  that  Ampul- 
larias were  found  some  fourteen  or  sixteen 
feet   up    the  trunks  of  trees  even    when 
water  was  present  at  their  feet. 

When  we  come  to  the  bulk  of  snails 
which  have  no  lid  attachment,  we  find  many 


ingenious  and  remarkable  contrivances  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency, 

A   number  of  forms   have   the    power, 
when  desirous  of  spending  some  time  in 
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seclusion  within  their  shell,  of  secreting' 
chalky  matter  in  greater  or  less  quantities, 
which  makes  a  temporary  but  lixed 
barricade  (Fig.  8),  Our  largest  English 
kind,  the  edible  snail,  does  this  very 
thoroughly  when  winter  approaches,  and 
remains  shut  up  until  the  spring  comes 
round  again.  Other  fonns  have  the  same 
means  of  keeping  enemies  out  and  moisture 


itself,  and  springs  back  when  it  retracts 
again.  The  name  of  swing-door  snails 
might  well  be  given  to  these  shells. 

Narrowing  of  the  opening  is  a  common 
means  of  rendering  attacks  upon  the  snail 
more  difficult  (Fig.  u),  and  a  shell  from 
the  Wilderness  of  Judea  adopts  the  same 
plan  to  keep  in  as  m'.'.ch  moisture  as 
possible.    Strange  rows  of  "  teeth"  ( Fig,  1 1), 


(M 


in  when  they  rest  in  the  summer.  In  all 
cases  a  tiny  opening  is  left  to  admit  of  the 
entrance  of  fresh  and  the  egress  of  foul  air. 
More  lasting  is  the  means  adopted  by  a 
large  series  of  pretty  spiral  shells  (Fig.  9), 
of  which  we  can  count  some  four  kinds 
in  this  coimtry  These  secrete  a  shelly 
plate  (Fig.  10)  when  full-grown,  and  attach 
it  by  means  of  some  elastic  material  inside 
their  contracted  entrance  (Fig.  loa),  so 
that  it  moves  to  allow  the  snail  to  extend 


and  plaits  and  folds  combine  with  the 
feature  under  consideration  to  attain  the 
same  end.  One  shell  there  is  from  Brazil 
(Fig.  13)  that,  after  coiling  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  some  time,  turns  its  last  whorl 
upward,  so  that  the  mouth  is  really  on 
the  upper  surface ;  white  another  (Fig.  14) 
always  makes  a  fold  when  about  half- 
grown,  that  makes  it  look  as  if  the  shell 
had  once  been  soft  and  had  been  sharply 
pinched  when  in  that  condition. 
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An  infinite  variety  of  thicknesses  and 
number  of  coils  (Figs.  15  and  16),  and  in 
the  closeness  or  otherwise  of  the  spirals 
(Fig-  1 7),  can,  of  course,  be  counted  upon ; 
indeed,  some  shells  do  not  coil  up  any 


more  closely  than  a  corkscrew.  The 
direction  of  the  spiral  does  not  admit  of 
such  differences.  Most  species  are  coiled 
to  the  right  (Figs.  i5  and  19},  and  only 
very  rarely  indeed  going  the  other  way. 
Some  are  normally  left-handed  (Figs,  15 
and  18),  and  the  right-handed  examples  of 
these  are  great  raretics,  while  a  few  indis- 
criminately turn  either  way  (Fig.  lo). 
Sometimes  the  model  of  a  watch-spring 
might  be  described  as 
being  followed. 

s  occui  where 


the     animal     finds     the 
Flo.  II.  whorls  of  its  youth   too 

narrow  for  use  when 
adult,  and  from  time  to  time  builds  a 
partition,  cutting  them  off,  after  which 
they  break  away,  and  leave  the  remaining 
shell  of  a  peculiar  truncated  shape.  A 
familiar  South  European  species  might  be 


allnded  to  (Fig.  21)-     Other  species  do 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  build  specially 
constructed  shells,  but  hide  away  and  lead 
an    under- 
ground exist- 
ence (Fig.  1 1). 
^I  en  t  ion 
ought    to    be 
made  also  of 
the    shells  of 
the     eggs    in 
which    the 
young    snails 
are  developed. 
These    vary 
from     a    size 
which  is  quite 
microscopic 
to    one     that 
exceeds    that    of   a    pigeon's   egg,    and 
reaches  a  length  of  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  (Fig,  13).    The  snails  which   lay 
such    enormous    eggs    are,     of    course, 
very    large,    occupying    a    space   as    big 
as  one's  extended  hand,  but   even  then 
the   egg  i 


of  proportion. 

Although  there 
are  great  rareties 
among  land 
forms,  and  some 
kinds  may  fetch 
as  much  as  four 
guincas(Fig,2+), 
yet  the  fancy 
prices,  like 
those  given  for 
marine  shells, 
are  not  to  be 
obtained  for 
them.  This  is, 
of  course,  owing 
to  the  fact  that 
when 


single 
specimen     is 

dredged  from  the  ^^„-  ,^. 

sea,  the  chances 

against  another  being  found  for  some  time 
are  great,  whereas  the  locality  of  a  snail 
being  known,  any  good  collector  would 
probably  be  able  to  obtain  specimens. 
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By   KATHARINE    TYNAN. 


SIR  PIERS  DARRAGH  \vas  born  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  brother 
Lacy,  and  thereby  came  to  a  title,  a  castle 
and  a  fortune,  while  the  younger  brother 
was  penniless. 

Hard  luck,  said  the  gossips ;  yet  it  had 
not  seemed  to  lessen  the  love  between  the 
twin  brothers.  Nor  were  things  so  un- 
equal, for  Lacy  had  the  strength  and  the 
rude  health,  while  Sir  Piers,  dreamy  and 
beautiful,  had  something  of  a  girl's 
delicacy. 

Lacy  was  red — red  as  Esau — blue-eyed, 
ruddy,  and  insolent.  He  was  ever  one 
for  games  and  sport ;  and  though,  while 
they  were  little.  Sir  Piers  would  follow 
where  he  led,  the  delicate  child  usually 
came  off  badly,  and  would  have  fared  worse 
but  for  his  brother's  protection. 

When  I^dy  Darragh  lay  dying,  she 
thanked  God  for  the  love  between  the 
two.  Once  she  had  cried  out  to  the 
elder  son  against  the  cruelty  of  the  dead 
hand  which  had  left  the  younger  penniless. 
"  Hush,  mother ! "  Sir  Piers  had  said  ;  "  I 
would  give  it  all  to  be  as  dear  to  you  as 
Lacy  is.  For  the  rest,  leave  him  to  me ; 
he  is  safe." 

It  was  true  that  the  mother  loved  Lacy 
the  best,  and  not  altogether  because  she 
held  him  the  wronged  one.  He  had  a  way 
of  compelling  the  love  of  women,  with  his 
masterful  eyes  and  his  insolent  bearing. 
The  maids  in  the  house  loved  his  smile 
and  his  swagger,  while  Sir  Piers  in  his 
delicate  and  white-handed  treatment  of 
them  in  common  with  all  women,  won 
only  a  distant  and  respectful  admiration. 

As  Lacy  grew  to  manhood,  he  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Fox-hunter.  He  was  a 
gallant    horseman,   and  a  keen   rider  to 


hounds,  and  he  cared  more  to  preserve 
the  foxes  than  for  anything  else.  What 
matter  if  the  hen-roosts  for  miles  round 
were  devastated,  and  Sir  Piers's  tenants 
cursed  him  under  their  breath  ?  The  fox 
that  was  the  colour  of  himself  was  dear 
as  a  brother  to  Lacy  Darragh,  and 
he  throve  and  increased  so  that  there 
was  never  such  hunting  before  in  the 
county. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  said  Lacy,  lighting 
up  Sir  Piers's  dusty  librar)'  with  his  scarlet, 
"  I  '11  tell  you  what.  When  old  Muskerry 
dies  you  must  take  the  hounds.  Piers. 
They  have  always  been  in  our  family,  and 
it  is  expected  of  you." 

"  You  must  take  them,  dear  lad." 

"  I,  a  penniless  younger  son,  living  on 
your  bounty." 

The  words  were  said  with  a  flash  of 
white  teeth,  but  Sir  Piers  flushed  with 
pain. 

"You,  my  twin  brother,  share  in  all  I 
have.  I  cannot  break  the  entail,  but  it 
will  be  all  yours  some  day." 

"  Mine !  You  will  many,  and  have  sons 
to  inherit." 

A  rapt  and  dreamy  look  came  into  Sir 
Piers's  eyes.  For  a  moment  he  seemed 
miles  and  miles  away  from  the  actual  flesh- 
and-blood  man  beside  him. 

"  I  shall  marry  no  woman,"  he  said,  and 
he  spoke  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  "  My 
troth  is  elsewhere.  You  must  carry  on 
the  family." 

"  /.' "  cried  Lacy  with  his  great  jolly 
laugh.  "  Not  I !  Women  are  good  enough 
to  buss,  but  to  tie  myself  to  one  for  life — 
not  I,  faith  !  " 

The  mists  cleared  from  his  brother's 
face  with  the  sound  of  the  laughter. 
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"  You  shall  have  the  hounds,  then,"  he 
said,  "  when  Muskerry  is  tired  of  hunting. 
You  shall  revive  the  ancient  glories  of 
Darragh.  The  stables  are  there  and  the 
kennels.  You  shall  fill  them  again.  Dip 
in  my  pockets  as  deep  as  you  like ;  so  it  be 
for  the  credit  of  the  family,  I  shall  not  cry 
out." 

But  fox-hunting  does  not  go  on  for  ever, 
and  there  are  the  long  days  of  spring 
and  summer.  It  was  a  sparsely  populated 
country  out  of  fox  -  hunting  days ;  and 
Sir  Piers  withdrew  himself  more  and  more 
into  his  dreams  and  his  lonely  absences. 
Yet  he  had  eyes  for  the  restiveness  of  his 
young  brother. 

**  You  are  too  big  for  your  life,"  he  said. 
"  You  keep  walking  up  and  down  like  the 
tigers  I  saw  in  their  cages  once  when  I 
went  to  town." 

**  I  want  a  wild  life,"  said  the  other 
**  1  want  something  to  do  to  sweat  out  the 
energy  that  is  in  me.  I  should  like  to  dig 
all  day,  to  fell  trees,  to  heave  rocks  out  of 
the  earth.  Look  at  that  for  a  useless 
muscle ! " 

He  held  out  his  knotted  arm,  and  the 
other  looked  at  it  with  gentle  admiration. 

**  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  strong 
here,"  he  said,  lapsing  into  his  dreamy 
mood.  "Work  for  us  all  if  we  could  only 
see  it." 

"  What  work.  Piers  ?  Give  it  to  me  and 
I  will  do  it." 

**  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said  the  other, 
starting  as  if  awakened  from  sleep.  **  Our 
mother  gave  you  to  me  in  keeping.  Enjoy 
your  youth,  lad,  while  it  is  yours.  I  have 
been  thinking  for  you.  While  you  wait 
for  Muskerry*s  shoes,  why  not  go  shooting 
big  game  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America  ?  Young  Loftus  goes  with  a 
party  of  guns  in  a  month.  Why  not  join 
them  ?  " 

Lacy  looked  at  him  in  stupefaction. 

**  Loftus's  party  will  not  return  for  two 
years,"  he  said. 

"  What  of  that  ?  If  Muskerry  gets  tired 
of  the  hounds,  I  shall  be  your  warming- 
pan  till  you  return.  That  is,  if  nothing 
happens.  Much  may  happen  in  two  years. 
History  is  made  and  unmade  in  two  yc^rs* 
time." 


**  It  will  cost  money." 

"  You  shall  have  it — what  you  will 
Only  go." 

*•  You  want  to  get  rid  of  me.  Piers." 

It  was  a  chance  shot,  but  it  had  a  start- 
ling effect  on  Sir  Piers  Darragh.  He 
turned  red  and  pale,  and  stammered  in 
his  reply. 

**  There  is  nothing  ...  for  you  to  do 
here." 

**  And  I  might  get  into  trouble.  Thej 
are  .breeding  rebellion,  I  hear,  down 
there."  He  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
country  that  lay  below  the  Castle  windows. 
*'  But  they  are  breeding  it  for  ever,  and  it 
comes  to  nothing.  You  fear  wild  times. 
Piers  ?  " 

"  I  ...  do  not  know." 

"  It  would  be  rare  sport,  croppy- 
hunting." 

The  elder  brother  turned  away  his  head. 

"If  there  were  trouble  you  are  better 
out  of  it,"  he  said  very  gently,  after  a  little 
pause.  "  And  better  hunt  beasts  than 
men." 

'*  Unless  they  were  croppies.  Piers. 
You  are  no  Darragh,  or  you  would  fling 
up  your  head  when  the  blood  of  croppies 
is  in  the  air." 

Sir  Piers  turned  away  with  something 
like  a  sigh.  **  Go,"  he  said,  **  but  come 
back  to  me  safe.     That  is  all  I  ask." 

Lacy  Darragh  went  to  shoot  his  big 
game,  and  for  the  two  years  of  his  absence 
the  country  was  quiet — outwardly  quiet — 
for  in  those  exquisite  glens,  and  on  the 
wild  mountains,  wrong  and  the  thirst  for 
revenge  festered  like  a  sore. 

Now  and  again  he  had  word  of  Sir 
Piers,  in  long,  closely  written  letters  ful/ 
of  the  old  tenderness  and  concern  foi 
himself.  But  if  Lacy  Darragh  had  been 
the  man  to  find  it,  trouble  dragged  itself 
through  the  mood  of  the  writer  like  a 
fatigue  that  can  never  hope  for  rest. 

At  last,  when  the  party,  satisfied  with 
slaughter,  were  about  to  make  their  way 
home,  came  news  that  made  Lacy  Durragh 
whistle  to  himself  as  he  sat  spelling  out 
his  brother's  long  letter  by  the  camp  fire, 
for  he  was  no  scholar.  The  news  was  that 
Sir  Piers  was  engaged  to  be  married ;  but 
the  letter  was  hardly  the  letter  of  a  happy 
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lover.  The  oews  was  told  humbly,  and  as 
if  the  writer  asked  pardon  for  a  wrong. 

"  I  never  meant  to  marry,  as  God  hears 
me,"  it  concluded,  "  It  ought  to  have 
been  you.  Lacy ;  but  no  man  could  resist 
her.  And  I  shall  do  my  best  to  atone. 
There  are  the  savings  of  the  minority,  that 
are  mine  to  do  with  as  I  will  I " 

"  But,"  cried  Lacy,  with  one  of  his 
ready  oaths,  when  at  last  he  was  face  to 


handed,  and  money  spilled  through  his 
fingers  like  the  waters  of  a  brook. 

But  when  he  saw  the  woman  his 
brother  was  to  marry  his  ready  tongue 
fell  dumb. 

She  had  come  to  the  neighbourhood 
during  his  absence,  and  he  was  no  way 
prepared  for  her  beauty.  She  was  splendid 
and  soft  at  once,  with  a  languor  that 
deceived    none    but  men.     Children   and 


uoi  at  thai  for  a  useless  muifle  .' 


lace  with  his  brother,  "  why  should  you 
not  maiTv  ?  You  are  of  the  stuff  to  make 
husbands,  whereas  if  I  found  myself 
leashed  it  would  be  tugging  at  the  cord 
with  me  till  it  snapped.  1  grow  tired  of 
blue  eyes,  and  swear  by  brown  in  a  week's 
time.  And  as  for  the  savings,  arc  you  to 
stane  the  place  fi>r  me  ?  No,  by  Heavens. 
1  shall  be  your  pensioner  if  Madam 
objects  not,  anil  shall  only  ask  a  seat  in 
the  chininey-i'omer  and  a  horse  from  the 
stable." 
He  spoke  honestly,  for  he  was  ever  open- 


animals  held  aloof  from  her,  and  her  own 
sex  feared  and  disliked  her.  With  reason, 
for  of  the  happiness  of  many  she  had  made 
a  broken  toy. 

But  she  leant  towards  I'iers  Darragh  as 
the  moon  swims  out  of  the  sky,  and  in  her 
aspect  towards  him  there  was  nothing  but 
softnes.s  and  innocence. 

She  had  no  eyes  for  the  younger  brother, 
though  the  minute  r.acy  Darragh  beheld 
her  his  heart  panted  towards  her  like  the 
heart  of  a  wild  animal  beholding  its  male. 
He  went  away  from  the  lovers ;  for  the  first 
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time  in  his  life  his  heart  clouded  with  anger 
ag^nst  his  twin. 

For  a  time  he  did  not  put  it  into  words. 
But  at  last  the  day  came  when  he  turned 
from  his  brother's  kindness,  choking,  and 
went  out  into  the  woods. 

"Is  he  always  to  supplant  me  ? "  he 
cried  to  the  loneliness.  "Always  to  be 
the  first  ?  " 

And  then  he  flung  himself  face  down- 
wards in  the  herbage,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  storm  of  angry  and  baffled  passion 
that  swept  over  him. 

But  Nuala  McMurrough  had  no  eyes  at 
first  for  his  strength  and  comeliness :  her 
very  lif^  seemed  concentrated  on  his 
brother.  Yet,  narrowly  watching  her 
when  he  could  steel  himself  to  see  them 
together,  Lacy  Darragh  detected  that  her 
love  was  angry  and  jealous,  bitterness  not 
sweetness. 

The  time  came  when  she  noticed  Sir 
Piers's  younger  brother,  and  for  her  own 
purposes,  used  all  her  wiles  to  bring  him 
to  her  feet.  As  though  he  were  not  hers 
already,  and  like  a  child  in  her  hands ! 

"  You  would  know  how  to  love,"  she 
said  in  her  seductive  voice. 

"  You,"  he  answered  boldly.  "  No  man 
could  give  less  than  everything  of  this 
world  and  the  next  if  you  asked  it  of  him." 

"  Ah  I  "  she  said,  with  a  long,  shudder- 
ing sigh.     "  That  is  love,  to  count  life  and 

4 

death,  hell  and  heaven  nothing — but  love 
all." 

"  You  can  make  men  love  you  like  that." 

*'  Many  a  one  has,  but  I  am  come  at  last 
to  a  cold  lover." 

"  You  have  melted  him." 

"  Ah,  no ;  he  is  not  mine,  not  as  I  am 
his." 

•*  You  torture  me." 

**  Why  does  he  not  love  like  you  .^" 

Lacy  Darragh  made  one  piteous  struggle 
after  honour  and  old  ties  of  brotherly  love. 

"  He  loves  you,  but  he  is  of  finer  clay 
than  L" 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  a  man's  coldness. 
If  -he  is  cold  to  me  it  is  because  he  carries 
his  warmth  to  another.     Who  is  she  ?  " 

*'  There  is  no  other." 

"There  is.  Listen."  Her  beauty 
burned    up    fiercely,   as    if   a  wind    had 


fanned  it.  "You  know  he  steals  out  at 
dusk,  and  is  hours  absent  from  the 
Castle." 

"  It  is  his  way.     He  goes  dreaming/' 

"He  finishes  his  sleep  in  daytime. 
Yesterday  he  was  tired  and  he  slept  with 
his  head  in  my  lap.  In  his  sleep  he  turned 
from  my  kisses  and  called  a  woman's 
name.     It  was  not  mine." 

"Not  yours.?" 

"  Not  mine.  Help  me  to  be  revenged 
on  them  and  I  am  yours." 

"  Mine !  "  and  he  leant  towards  her. 

"  Not  yours  yet.  When  you  have 
earned  me." 

Lacy  Darragh  went  out  into  the  sun- 
shine, staggering  like  a  drunken  man. 

A  few  days  passed,  during  which  he 
roamed  abroad,  avoiding  his  brother's 
anxious  gaze.  There  was  trouble  in  the 
air,  trouble  of  more  than  one  kind.  NuaJa 
McMurrough  had  denied  herself  to  her 
lover  with  an  excuse  of  illness — she  who 
was  never  ill.  But  it  was  thunder}',  hot 
weather,  and  many  had  moods  and  fancies. 

The  third  night  when  Sir  Piers  rode  out 
in  the  dusk,  his  brother  stealthily  followed 
him.  Thpir  way  lay  through  woods,  and 
as  they  went  they  were  enveloped  often 
in  green  summer  lightning.  By  its  illu- 
mination the  pursuer  kept  track  of  the 
pursued,  and  ventured  close,  for  he  knew 
that  the  thud  of  the  horse's  hoofs  in  his 
brother  s  ears  would  drown  the  noise  of 
the  horse  following. 

He  had  almo^  so  betrayed  himself,  for 
a  cry  out  of  the  heather  brought  Sir  Piers 
up  suddenly ;  and  the  other  had  much  ado 
to  check  his  horse  in  time,  while  yet  in 
the  wood's  shadow. 

The  cry  from  the  heather  was  a  pass- 
word. Sir  Piers  answered  it,  and  went  on 
quietly,  and  the  furzy  and  heathy  place 
seemed  dead  except  for  the  rabbits  that 
played  in  the  flashes  of  lightning. 

But  Lacy  Darragh  was  creeping  on  all 
fours  stealthily,  as  he  had  learned  from 
the  Indians  to  track  bear  and  buffalo.  So 
dragging  himself,  he  passed  the  sejitijuels, 
and  came  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  place  and 
looked  down. 

It  was  a  disused  quarry,  and  it  was  full 
of  men,  their  faces  in  strange  light  and 
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shallow  rrom  the  glare  of  torches  some 
carried.  Some  were  standing ;  some  had 
flung  themselves  down  on  the  snard. 
Some  had  their  faces  blackened  for  dis- 
guise ;   others  nent  bare-faced.     But  all 


contempt  that  was  almost   loathing,   he 
listened  to  Sir  Piers's  impassioned  address 

"He  a  Darraghr'he  said  to   himself, 
choking,    and    for    the    moment    Nuala 


'■i  ^h„ll  lulp  wu  U,  your 

turned  as  to  a  common  centre  to  Sir  Piers 
Darragh,  who  had  thrown  off  his  cloak, 
and  showed  himself  in  a  fine  coat  of  green 
with  a  sash  of  white  and  gold. 

The  spy  leant  over  so  far  in  his  curiosity 
and  amazement  that  once  he  had  nearly 
fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  conspirators. 
He  recovered  himself,  and  uas  more 
cautious.      With   amazement   and  uilh  a 

No.    i9g.     April   tqoo 


,T.-,-ng,r  he  «tUI  hM'-A-Iy. 

McMurrough  was  forgotten  in  something 
less  personal.  That  his  brother,  whose 
tradition  it  was  to  keep  these  slaves  uniler 
his  heel,  should  be  here  with  them  hatch- 
ing conspiracy  and  midnight  murder,  for 
so  he  looked  at  it — that  loyal  citizens  and 
gcniiemen  must  perish  so  that  this  spawn 
of  rebellious  jieasanis  should  nile  in  their 
stead. 
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•*  I'herc  is  no  woman,"  he  said  savagely 
to  Xuala  McMurrough  next  day.  "  There 
is  no  woman.  He  is  mad — stark,  staring 
mad.  He  goes  to  the  midnight  meetings  of 
the  croppies.  He  leads  them,  dressed  up 
like  a  play-actor ;  they  call  him  Captain." 

He  turned  away  with  a  curse,  as  if  he 
could  find  no  further  words. 

"Why  do  you  tell  me  a^ch  things.^" 
she  said  imperiously.  **  You  are  a  fool. 
What  would  I  care  if  he  were  steeped  in 
re])ellion,  so  he  were  mine.  But  he  has 
played  me  false.     There  is  a  woman,  I  tell 

you.     Her  name  is "     She  whispered 

a  name  in  his  ear.  "But  I  shall  be 
revenged  on  them,  and  when  I  have  had 
my  revenge  I  shall  be  yours,  if  you  will." 

Lacy  Darragh  stared  at  her,  a  slow  light 
of  understanding  breaking  over  his  be- 
wildered face.  Why,  only  last  night  he 
had  heard  that  name  toasted  with  passion 
and  tenderness  by  the  gathering  of  men. 
His  brother's  lips  had  uttered  it  with 
reverence  and  love  ;  but  it  was  the  name 
of  no  mortal  woman ;  only  the  tender, 
cherished  name  they  gave  her,  the  land 
for  whom  they  were  ready  to  die. 

For  a  moment  a  struggle  raged  in  the 
man's  breast.  Then  he  chose  evil,  and 
the  good  went  away  from  him  with 
veiled  face  and  a  sound  of  weeping. 

"  I  shall  help  you  to  your  revenge,"  he 
said  hoarsely,  **  and  afterwards  I  shall 
taste  my  reward." 

He  was  absent  for  some  days,  and 
before  he  returned  a  raid  was  made  on  the 
Castle  one  night,  and  Sir  Piers  Darragh 
was  seized  and  carried  away  to  Newgate 
Prison  in  Dublin.  There  he  lay  awhile 
before  he  was  brought  to  trial — a  weary 
while  to  him,  not  knowing  how  things 
went  in  the  world  outside.  Neither  brother 
nor  sweetheart  came  near  him  ;  and  he 
had  no  means  of  knowing  if  they  had 
sought  admittance  to  his  prison  or  whether 
the  accusation  of  being  a  rebel  had  driven 
them  from  his  side  in  his  hour  of  necessity. 

Outside  there  was  a  red  terror,  and  he 
might  l>e  accounted  lucky  who  was  to  take 
his  trial  in  the  law's  course  rather  than 
swing  on  the  nearest  tree,  as  so  many  ot 
his  poor  neighbours  and  followers  had 
done. 


At  last  the  day  of  trial  came,  and   his 
turn  among  the  batch.     As  he  was  brought 
into  court,  half  blinded  by  its  murky  light 
after  the  darkness  of  his  prison,  he  blinked 
about  in  hope  to  see  a  friendly  face.     But 
there  was  none.  The  very  counsel  allotted  to 
him,  a  sleek  rogue,  had  been  bought  and 
sold.    Thousands  were   praying  for   him. 
and  loving  him  in  their  close-shut  houses,, 
but  of  that  he  knew  nothing.    And  as  he 
stood  there  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes  in  the  gallery  above  the 
Judge's  seat  looked  down  on  him,   and 
were  dimmed  with  pity. 

The  bright  eyes  flashed  and  burned  a 
little  later  when  the  principal  witness 
against  the  prisoner  appeared,  and  provetl 
to  be  the  prisoner's  twin  brother*.  Even 
in  the  hostile  court  a  murmur  arose  when 
Lacy  Darragh  was  called.  As  for  Sir 
Piers,  he  turned  to  the  familiar  figure  with 
a  half-tender,  half-dazed  smile,  as  though 
his  wits  wandered,  and  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  go  to  him.  But  he  was  restrained  ; 
and  after  a  little  while  the  meaning  of  the 
thing  was  brought  home  to  him. 

Then  his  face  assumed  a  look  of  white 
and  frozen  horror.  Lacy  Darragh  gavt^ 
his  evidence  doggedly,  and  never  looked 
towards  his  brother.  He  was  flushed 
darkly,  and  looked  as  though  he  had  been 
drinking.  When  he  had  done  he  reeled 
heavily,  and  fell  in  a  fit  on  the  floor  of  the 
Court. 

The  next  day  Sir  Piers  Darragh  was 
sentenced,  a  sentence  of  extraordinary 
clemency  considering  the  times.  It  was 
said  that  a  beautiful  and  highly  placed 
English  lady,  who  was  present  at  the 
trial,  had  been  moved  by  the  prisoner's 
youth  and  beauty,  ami  his  extraordinary 
circumstances,  to  intercede  to  save  his 
life.  And  since  she  was  one  the  heart  of 
man  could  not  resist,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment, and  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
worldly  goods  to  the  Crown. 

A  little  later  and  the  Crown's  clemency 
restored  the  title  and  estates  of  Sir  Piers 
Darragh  to  his  younger  brother.  Then 
Nuala  McMurrough  paid  the  price  of 
treacherv,  and  married  his  brother's 
betrayer. 
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After  that  it  was  that  a  more   terrible 
signiticance  attached  itself  to  Lacy  Dar- 
ragh's    nickname   of   the    Fox-hunter,    b)' 
which  he  is  likely  to  be  evilly  immortal. 
He  and  his  Fox-hounds — a  picked  troop, 
as  lustful  for  blood  and  cruelty  as  him- 
self— hunted    that   country,   and    tortured 
and  slew  at  their  will.     He  became  Hke  a 
man    possessed 
with     a      devil 
incessantly 
driving  him  on 
to  new  devilry. 

And  at  home 
in  D  a  r  r  ag  h 
Castle  the  neu- 
I^dy  Darragh 
was  cold  as  ice 
to  her  lord. 

W  h  y.  he 
might  as  well 
have  bought  'a 
statue  instead  of 
a  living  woman. 
Consumed  by 
many  passions, 
she  was  clay- 
told  to  her 
husband.  And 
*he  time  came, 
when,  to  break 
that  coldness  of 
hers,  he  was 
almost  tempted 
ti>  lell  her  how- 
Sir  Piers  had 
cried  out  on  no 
living  woman  in 
his    sleep,    but 

only     on     his  Ue  fians  her 

country,    and 

that  he    had    loved    her  truly — only   her, 
of  all  women. 

He  was  sure  that  if  she  knew  she  would 
kill  him,  would  strangle  him  with  her  fingers 
about  his  throat,  she  that  had  never  offered 
him  a  caress.  Better  so,  lie  often  thought, 
than  this  stony  image  that  held  his  passion 
even  while  he  hated  her. 

.\s  the  years  passed  children  were  born 
to  them,  little  wizened  children  of  hati' 
and  passion,  who  glimmered  into  the 
world  only  to  fade  out  of  it  again. 


They  lived  lonply  at  Darragh  Castle,  for 
even  the  most  loyal  could  not  endure  I^cy 
Darragh's  deed,  and  as  for  the  poor,  they 
cursed  him  under  their  breath,  and  snore 
that  where  the  Fox-hunter  passed  his 
shadow  made  a  blight. 

Still  he  went  unharmed,  though  many 
a  pne  had  the  will  to  rid  the  world  of  him. 
But  when  he 
rode  to  the 
meet  of  the 
hounds,  as  he 
rode  constantly, 
even  in  the 
hunting-field 
full  of  good- 
fellowship  and 
jollity,  there  was 
a  little  ring  of 
isolation  drawn 
around  him. 

One  morning 
he  rode  early 
to    a    distant 

fordetl  a  brook 
a  little  mad- 
looking  old 
woman  stood 
onthestepping- 

shoutcd  to  him 


in     a     cracked 

voice    to    stop. 

He      drew     up 

angrily  to  hear 

what    she    had 

"  News,     my 

a  guinea. 

brave     F  0  .^c 

hunter."     she 

wheezed;  "the  finest 

of  news.   What  Hill 

you  give  me  for  it." 

"  What  do  you  want 

for  it .-  "    , 

"  Gold  ;  nothing  but 

gold  would  pay  lor 

He  flung  her  a  guinea,  and  waited  for 
what  she  had  to  say.  She  looked  at  the 
coin  in  her  palm  an  instant,  shuddering, 
and  then  Dung  it  from  her  into  the  stream. 

"  There's  blood  on  it,"  she  said,  spitting 
the  way  it  had  gone  ;  "  but  you  shall  have 
my  news    for   it.     Your   brother  is  dead. 
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Kox-liunU-r,  Oead  in  prison,  where  you 
sent  him  to  rot  before  he  was  in  the 
grave." 

I^cy  Darragh  )>acke(l  his  horse  and 
sprang  at  her.  'I'hc  creature's  hoof  struck 
hi^r  in  the  chest,  and  she  fell  backward 
into  the  water.  The  blow  was  enough  to 
kilt  any  mortal  woman,  but  a  few  pace^ 
down  the  stream  she  caught  the  over- 
arching boughs  of  an  oak,  and  lifted  her- 
self in  the  shallow  water. 

"  V'ou  're  riding  after  him,  Fox-hunter  I  " 
she  cried  shrilly.  "  You  're  riding  this 
minute  to  Eternity  and  the  Judgment! 
And  he  is  waiting  for  you  before  the 
Judge!     'Tis  his  turn  this  time!" 

But  Lacy  Darragh,  with  a  curse,  rode 
off  furiously. 

That  was  a  great  day's  hunting  and  long 
remembered.  And  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  the  hounds  were  going 
home  with  drooping  tails  and  heavy  feet, 
they  put  up  a  second  fox.  Few  of  the 
hunt  were  there  to  sea  it ;  and  though  the 
huntsman  whipped  up  his  pack  in  a 
passion,  the  more  eager  of  the  dogs  broke 
awa\  after  the  fo.x,  and  Lacy  Durragh  at 
Ihei'r  heels. 

It  was  a  stormy  evening,  almost  dark, 
except  for  a  pale  i,'limmer  of  light  in  the 
western  sky.      I'he  fox  led  the  way  over  a 


high  heathery  hill,  and  the  hounds  and 
the  Fox-hunter  followed.  That  is  a  hilly 
county,  and  'twas  up  hill  and  down  daJe 
with  them  many  a  mile,  and  the  night 
drew  blacker  about  them,  and  the  fox 
was  not  run  to  earth  nor  did    the    pacL- 

Just  upon  dark  some  country  people- 
saw  the  Fox-hunter  and  his  horse  outlined 
against  the  sky  on  the  crest  of  asteep  hill. 
He  was  riding  hard,  "as  though  the  devil 
were  at  his  heels,"  said  the  witnesses  after- 
wards. On  the  hill-top  the  horse  suddenlr 
reared  and  flung  himself  back  on  his 
haunches.  Then  he  leaped  with  a  spring 
into  what  one  might  have  imagined  lo  be 
endless  space,  though  beyond  there  was 
only  a  rugged  descent  into  mild  grass 
countrj'. 

Anyhow,  wherever  Lacy  Darragh  leaped 
to,  horse  and  rider  were  never  seen  again  ; 
nor  their  bones,  nor  any  trace  of  them. 
The  hounds  came  back  trembling  and  foot- 
sore, and  were  cowed  dogs,  it  was  said,  till 
the  day  of  their  death. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  that  part  of  the 
country  would  cross  the  hill  lonely  or  after 
nightfall  Icjt  he  should  hear  behind  him 
any  minute  the  pounding  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  and  see  again  the  Fox-hunter  ride 
over  ihv  hill  into  F^lernilv. 
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AHUXDRKD  VKAkS  ago,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  there  died 
a  poor  madman  who.  the  pundits 
will  tell  you,  deserves  the  credit  of  in- 
augurating a  glorious  period   of  English 


The 


L- red  it 
not    all 


shared 
Robert 


aristocrat  of 
Scotland.  It 
is  curious 
that  the  glor}' 
of  a  new 
movement  in 
letters  should 
belong  to  a 
peasant  and 
n  madman 
But  it  was 
partly  be- 
cause one 
was  a  peasant 
and  the  other 
mad  that  the)- 
broke    awav 


fr 


the 


sterile  classicism  which  had  laid  a  blight 
upon  English  literature.  For  peasants 
and  mad  folk  are  not  the  slaves  of  the 
conventional. 

William  Cowper  was  born  at  Herk- 
hamstead  Vicarage  in  the  year  1731. 
His  father,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
was  a  son  of  Spencer  Cowper,  the  Judge, 
whose  trial  for  the  alleged  murder  of 
Miss  Stout,  the  Quakeress,  lends  one  of 


its  most  moving  pages  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
Historj".     A  brother  of  the  Judge  rose  to 
be  Eari  Cowperand  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of    England,    so   that  the    poet   had    the 
advantase  of  l)ein,!,'  born  into  a  family  of 
affluence  and 
high   reputa- 
t  i  o  n.       A 
brother  of  his 
father    was 
\  s  h  !  e  y 
C-  q  w  p  e  r,  a 
distinguished 
lawyer,    who 
had     i  m- 
portant  posts 
at     his     dis- 
posal. Ashley 
wasthc  father 
of  Thcoilora, 

first  sweet- 
heart, and 
of  Lady 
Hesketh.who 
remained  his 
life-  long 
friend.  But 
m  spite  of 
ciiwpeK.  these  ad^-an- 

tages,  Copper 
was  unfortunate  from  his  earliest  years.  He 
had  inherited  an  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
timid  disposition  :  for  his  fit  development 
there  was  needed  a  kind  mother  and  a 
quiet  home.  But  his  mother  died  when 
he  was  only  six,  and  his  cbanning  lines, 
"On  Receivmg  My  Mother's  Picture," 
show  what  a  blow  the  loss  was  to  the 
nervous  and  imaginative  child  He  was 
sent    to    school,    and    when    a    tinv   and 
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helpless  little  lad,  he  was  subjected  to 
merciless  torture  by  an  overgrown  ruffian 
if  fifteen.      So    broken   was    he    by  the 


profession.  "  Never  minJ,  Cowper,"  said 
Thurlow  plaj'fully,  "  when  I  'm  Lord 
Chancellor  I  '11  look  after  you."  Bui, 
though  he  corresponded  with  the  poet 
on  the  proper  metre  for  translating 
Homer,  he  never  did  much  for  him.  It 
Has  to  Karl  Spencer  and  not  to  Thurlow 
that  Cowper  owed  his  pension  of  ;^30O 
a  year  in  1794.. 

As  Cowper  was  never  likely  to  make 
his  way  as  a  pleader  in  the  law- 
courts,  his  family  tried  to  provide  for 
him  otherwise.  One  of  his  relatives 
procured  him  a  clerkship  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  a  public  examination  was 
necessary  ere  the  applicant  obtained  the 
post,  and  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  poet 
shrank  from  the  ordeal.  For  six  months 
he  sufTered  terrible  agony  of  mind.  He 
wished  that  he  might  die,  or  become 
insane,  so  as  to  escape  from  the  test  which 
his  imagination  made  so  terrible.  At  last 
he  became  mad  in  reality :  he  gave  way  to 


constant  bullying  that  when  his  tormentor 
approached,  he  never  dared  raise  his  eyes 
to  his  face  :  he  knew  the  coming  of  the 
brute  by  tlie  buckles  on  the  shoes  tTiat 
.  kicked  hmi.  If  Cowper  in  later  life  was 
unable  to  face  the  world  it  was  very  likely 
because  his  spirit  had  been  broken  at  the 
outset  by  this  gross  and  detestable  villain. 
Many  a  character  never  gains  power 
because  the  germ  of  its  strength  has  been 
blasted  at  a  so-called  school. 

\\hen  Cowper  grew  up,  the  fact  that  so 
many  members  of  his  family  were  success- 
ful lawyers  turned  his  attention  to  the  law, 
although  he  had  vcrj-  little  natural  aptitude 
for  that  profession.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1754.  While  studying  in  the  oflicc 
of  his  uncle  Ashley,  he  had  for  companion 
a  )outh  named  Thurlow,  who  afterwards 
rose  to  be  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.  According  to  Cowper,  the 
two  of  them  "spent  their  time  giggling 
and  making  giggle  "  with  Ashley's  pretty 
daughters,     instead     of     studying     their 


a  fit  of  religious  despair:  he  fancied  that 
he  was  lost  to  all  eternity.  He  tried  to 
hang  himself,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
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breaking  of  the  cord.  That  uas  not  the 
last  of  his  attempts  at  suicide.  At  OIney 
he  imagined  that  he  was  called 

upon   by  (Jod  to  offer  up  the        i ■■ 

sacrilice    that    had    been    for- 

bidden    to   Abraham,   and  he 

was   prepared   to.  be   his   own 

Isaac.      At  Weston  he  was  so 

unhinged    by  young    Unwin's 

death  that  he  hanged  himself 

in  his  own  bed-room :  he  would 

have     been     dead     in    a    few 

minutes    had  not   Mrs.  Unwin 

entered  accidentally,  and  nished 

to   cut    the    rope.      After    his 

failure  to  obtain  the  clerkship, 

it  became  obvious  to  his  friends 

that  he  was  quite  Unfitted  for  a  practical 

life,    so   they   combined   to   provide    him 


with  an  adequate  allon-ancc, 
and  sent  him  to  the  countr>' 
that  he  might  recover.  His 
cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  ilisplavcd 
an  admirable  solicitude  on  his 
behalf.  In  1765  he  made  tin- 
acquaintance  of  Morley  Unwin. 
Vicar  of  Grimstone,  in  Norfolk. 
He  entered  his  house  as  a 
boarder,  and  the  care  and 
affection  of  Mrs.  Unwin  soon 
|)roduccd  a  remarkable  im- 
provement in  his  health.  Two 
years  later  ihey  removed  to  a 
pretty  house  at  Olney,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  The  Rectur 
of  Olney  was  the  Rev,  John 
Newton,  who  in  his  wild  youth  had  been 
captain  of  a  slave-ship,  hut   was  nnu    a 


1  of  most  strict  and  fervid  piety.  His 
ndship  was  a  great  comfort  to  poor 
Cowpcr,  although  it  is  said  that 
the  rigour  of  his  temper  some- 
times a(,'gravated  the  poet's 
malady.  At  Olney,  too,  Cowper 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lady 
Austen,  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Austen,  a  Baronet,  and  she  was 
kind  to  him,  and  fell  in  love 
with  him. 

There  is  nothing  more  initr- 
I'sling  about  Cowper  than  liis 
relations  with  women.  His 
cousin  Theodora  remained 
•..ngle  all  her  life  because  ot 
him.  In  178(1  he  received  an 
anonymous  annuit}'  of  ^50, 
which  was  tlumght  to  Ixt  due 
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to  her  bounty.  Lady  IK-sketli  had  a  more 
tlian  cousinly  affcLliun  for  him;  ^Irs. 
I'nwiii  and  I^dy 
Aiislcu  lovud  him. 
The  fact  was  thai 
towf>cr  was  om- 
of  those  men  whu 
Kain  the  affections 
<)f  gentle  women 
because  they  need 
'•  mothering  "  sii 
much.  It  is  often 
said  (hat  it  is 
strength  that  wins 
women,  but  weak- 
ness is  equally 
nitraclive.  Women 
begin  by  protect- 
ing the  weak,  and 
they  end  by  falling; 
in  love  with  them. 
For  if  it  is  natural. 
as  Tacitus  says,  iii 

liate   those   whom  mrs.  i 

«e     wrong  —  and 

we  do  that  because  wc  are  prompted  bv  our 
\  unity  to  go  on  seeking  some  justification 


of  our  past  misbehaviour — it  is  also 
natural,  for  a  kind  woman  at  least,  to 
love  the  thing  she 
dees  good  to. 
Ihat  is  why 
■'  mothering  "  is 
such  a  dangerous 
pastime  for  elderly 
le  males. 

'Hie  ladies  en- 
couraged liim  to 
write  to  divert  his 
mind  from  its  own 


upon  any  subject," 
said  1-ady  .Austen ; 


U[W 


thh 


That    was 

the  origin  of  "The 

Task."     lie  wrote 

it    ill    "  that   little 

summer-house   at 

itti.\.  Olney.  as  largi-  as 

a     .scd.aii-chair, 

the    window   of  which  opened    upon    a 

neighbour's      orchard,      and      the     door 


N 
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upon  a  gar<leii   full  of  pinks,  roses,  and 
honeysuckles." 

With  the  publication  of  "  The  Task," 
the  reading  public  bec^ime  aware  that  a 
poet  of  a  new  kind  had  arisen  in  Eng'land. 


Here 
metaphors     and 

beauty  as  she 
is  among  the 
woods  and 
fields.  And 
if  we  ask  why 
a  poet  who 
was      broken 


of  the   old   tropes 
stilted    antithef 


but 


whole  world  is  a  blank,  and  its  con- 
ventions are  as  nothing  before  him.  Tha: 
is  why  Cowper  shook  himself  free  froiu 
the  conventional  manner  of  Pope.  T' 
the  brisk  man  of  the  world  that  might 
mean  much  ;  to  the  stricken  poet  it 
meant  nothing  at  all.  Only  the  natumi 
and  the  real  could  comfort  him,  not  th< 
artificial  and  the  feigned.  But  the  maitir 
went  deeper  than  that.  It  was  the  sann- 
sensitiveness  that  made  him  mad  that  also 
made  him  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  : 
and  being  mad  with  misery,  he  was  drivt  i. 
tD  divert  his  mind  by  describing,  with 
intimate  and  loving  sympathy,  the  lauti- 
scapes  that  soothed  him  so  well.  Hcn*--- 
arose  the  nature-school  of  poetry  ii. 
England.  His  private  woe  was  ihi- 
public  weal. 

Cowper's  is  not  a  homely  muse,  but 
a  muse  that  perceives  the  spiritual  beauty 
of  most  homely  scenes.  And  in  things 
the  homeliest  and  plainest,  to  discover  an 
all-infoiming  beauty  is  the  high  prerogativi- 
of  genius.  To  read  Cowper's  description 
of  a  landscape  is  to  be  soothed  at  once,  )■> 
feel  the  mystic  charm.  'Tis  only  with  the 
outer  eye  we  peruse  him  ;  our  inner  eye  is 
far  away  on   the  scenes  be  brings  before 


misery  and 
madness 
should  be 
such  a  Iwld 
innovator,  the 

it  was  his 
mental  agi>ny 
that  madi: 
him  so.  I'or 
to  a 


who 


cpths 
espair 
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at  intuitional 
greatness. 
And  from 
their  agony 
they  get 
mental  rich- 
ness; theirs 
is  the  fertile 
philosophy. 
But  a  weak 
man     like 


Co 


r'per  daretl 
think  — 


madn< 
he    V 


nteii 


;,  and  the  wind- 


ing Ouse  " — 


How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  ptce 
Has  shtckened  la  a  pause,  and  wc  have  borne 
The  nifSine  wind,  Karce  cooscioiu  that  il  blev. 
While  Admiralion,  feeding  at  the  eyei 
And  still  DDsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene- 
He  has  not  the  high  pantheism  of  Words- 
-worth ;  he  is  less  thoughtful,  less  delib- 
erate, less  mystic,  and,  be  it  added,  far 
less  ponderous  and  egotistical.     His  was 
a  smaller  but  a  nimbler  mind.     His  verse 
has  not  the  billowy  majesty  of  Shaksperc — 
for  the  matter  of  that, 
whose  has  .-' — but  he,        i 
liKi,    when    he    tikes, 
-can  use  the  big  pedal. 
H.-  tells  us  how— 

llie  mighty  winds. 
Thai    sweep    ihe    skin    of 

tome  fai-*preadinE  wood 
■Of  incient    j,Towlh,  make 

The  dash  of  ( )ccan  on  his 

winding  shore. 
And  lull   the  spirit  while 

ihcv  till  the  mind.  I 


objective 

pictures   to 

AM  CHLK(H  *""  '''*  miud; 

tent  to  muse  on  them  with  gentle  melau- 
tholy  beauty.  Hence  his  moralising  is 
but  poor  when  compared  with  his  descrip 
lion.     He  tells  us  that— 

'Chrives  by  the  rude  concuiiion  of  the  (lonn. 
.More  hied  below,  the  more  disturbed  above. 

.\nd  then  goes  on  to  apply  it  to  the  life 
of  man.  Struggle  is  good  for  a  man  as 
windy  warfare  is  good  for  an  oak — but 
why  P  Not,  as  a  great  poet  would  tell  us, 
because  the  struggle  benefits  his  subjective 
self — how  Shakspere  could  have  sent  that 


He  is  not  a  thinker; 
'lis  only  thi-  stronger 
minds  that  go  through 
an  agony  like  to 
Cowper's,  and,  pass- 
ing  beyond  it,  arrive 


jVt   KLftAKtU  T 


a  OTUKM.  fOEMS. 
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home  with  an  easy  and  canlcss  gn-al- 
ness ! — not  on  that  account,  according:  to 
Cowper,  but  because  man,  forsooth — 

From  ^trenuous  mil  dcrii-e,  hL*  hours  of  case  ! 
We  are  to  work  hard,  in  sliorl,  that  wi- 
may  slei-ji  well  o'  nights,  which  is  a> 
materialistic  a  philosophy  as  that  of  the 
most  careless  idler. 

An  interesting  quality  of  Cowper's  minil 
was  ■  its  playfulness.  That  may  seem 
strange  in  the  temper  of  a  poor  madman  : 


;allv 


ral 


only  very  superficial  people  who  never 
laugh — the  pompous,  the  stupid,  and  the 
proud.  Men  who  arc  wrclched  from 
excess  of  thought  arc  willing  to  smile 
at  any  trifle,  in  order  to  forget  men- 
serious  cares.  It  was  thus  with  Cowper. 
How  charming,  playful  he  could  be  is 
seen  in  his  "  Farewell  to  the  Angri 
Bull"— 

But  ihou  c>DKl  taste:  no  calm  ilelichl. 
Thy  pleasure  is  In  Kh<iu' 

Thy  magnaniniily  in  fight , 
Thy  prowess-  therefore  ga '. 

I  care  not  whether  Jiast  or  Xnrlh 
So  I  no  more  may  tind  Ihee; 

The  angiy  Muse  thus  sings  thee  Tnrth. 
And  clap5  the  |;ate  behind  thee. 

And  then  there  is  the  immortal  ballad  of 
"  John  Gilpin."  He  wrote  it  in  a  night  to 
please    his    '■  dear   female  coterie."     Was 


(Sl^-^.-d^  ^'^  ft-i—^  Lfi^^  /-T^*- 
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Tc  ever  more  excclh-iit  fooling  ?  'Tis 
I  much  ihc  habit  nowadays  to  gibble- 
gabble  fine  verse  of  all  kindi; 
harshly  and  slovenly,  not  look- 
ing at  the  poet's  images.  If 
you  read  "  Gilpin "  in  thai 
way  you  will  miss  the  fullness 
of  its  flavour.  Uut  if  you  read  it 
with  enjoying  slowness,  letting 
the  worthy  linendraper"* 
image  rise  before  you  in  all 
his  ri<liculous  predicaments, 
and  giving  each  significani 
word  the  humorous  cmpli;i.si* 
:hat  Cowper  meant  it  to 
carry,  then  'tis  seen  to  Ix- 
ha[i[nlj' 


hi 
ballads 


.irth-r 


H'lrig 


the     English 


STREET    PERFORMERS. 

By   GEORGE  A.  WADE. 


F 


ROM  ihc  earliest  ages,  and  in  every      liowever   learned    people  may  become  i 
country  and   clime,  there  seems  to      any  coiintr}',  the  majority  of  them  s 


have  always  been  a  class  of  persons  ivho  look    witli   a  sort   of  sneaking  sympathy 

sought  to  make  a  livin);  by  tramping  about  and    delight  upon  the  ontcrtainments  of 

the  streets  and  roadsof  towns  and  villages,  ihc  street.     .As  cliildron  they  stoo<l  watch- 

sml,  hv  Mnnc  means  or  <)thfr.  entertaining  ing  wiili  ■)|)eii  mmiths  the  wonderful  feats. 


the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  return  ftir  gills  the    iiiarieilims    deeds  :    and    when  older, 

in  kind  or  mone,v,  |>reloniltl.v  the  latter.  thev    may    ]ircienii    ti>    he    ■'  past     such 

We  find  these  street  performers  equally  things,"  Init  it  is  getieraliy  "'pretence"  all 

land  and  in  tropical 


India .    all   over   the    Continent   and    all  Watch    how    eagerly    nine     men     and 

over  .\mcrica ,  amusing  the  stoical  Indian  women   out   of  any   ten    still    regard  the 

in  Canadian  backwoods,  and  also  delight-  pirformances     ()f    the    evergreen    Punch 

ing  the  almond-eyed  Chinese  of  Shanghai.  and  Judy!     It  is  the  same  old  box  that 

And    however     civilised,    however    husy.  Punch  adorns  tli.n    we  knew  as  boys  and 
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girls;  there  is  the  same  Tobj-,  with  his 
drooping  tail,  and  his  general  air  of 
weariness  with  all  things  earthly ,  there 
is  the  same  squeaking  voice  of  Punch, 
making  the  same  vheez)',  fearful  puns  and 


weather,  of  a  goodly  audience,  which 
will  laugh  heartily  as  the  same  old  saJfa'es 
occur  Punch  will  knock  down  Judy  with 
that  rolling-pin,  as  he  has  done  for 
centuries,   the  "bobby"  will  appear  nith 


jokc«.  But  the  performance  never  fails 
to  "draw,"  and  whether  the  owners 
choose  for  their  pitch  a  pavement  in  some 
dirty,  narrow  alley  of  the  East  End  of 
London,  or  whether  they  appear  in 
fashionable  Belgravia,  or  whether  they 
stand  on  the  sands  of  Scarborough,  they 
arc    almost    always     sure,    given    decent 


i:  ACCORDION. 

his  "authority"  and  fight  Punch;  the 
hanging- scene  will  end  the  show.  It  has 
been  performed,  even  to  this  generation, 
thousands  of  times,  but  it  is  aluays  new. 

Punch  anil  Jndj'  is  now  almost  the  only 
remnant  we  have  left  in  England  of  the  olil 
"miracle  plays."  though  it  is  little  knonn 
that  its  origin  »'as  there,     lint  such  is  the 
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case.     It  arose  from  an  outdoor  play  of  the 
Middle  Ages  entitled  "  Pontius  Pilate  and 
the  Jews,"  and  it  has  passed  through  many 
changes,  be- 
coming more — 

and  more 
corrupted,  in 
title  as  in 
other  things, 
until  it  has 
arrived  at 
its  present 
stage!  -a 


nstan 


;  of 
a  religious 
play  having 
become  to- 
day merely  wood,  strin 
a    common 

street  perfonnancc,  but  more  popular  even 
than  it  was  in  those  far-off  days  when  it  lirst 
was  producod. 

A  new  factor  in  the  list  of  street  per- 
formers of  our  own  time  in  this  country  is 
undoubtAlly  thf  Italian  with  the  monkey. 
Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  thirty  years 
or  more  can  recollect  the  first  appearance 
of    the    invaders    from    the    sunny    land 


of    Italy.      They    were    a    rarity   in    our 

youth,    and    the    present     accompanying 

monkey  was  then  a  nonentity.     He  came 

on  the  scene 

somewhat 


late 


The 


were  intro- 
duced in 
those  days 
was  the  little 
Savoyard  lad, 
uvcr  smiling, 

washed,  and 

.   AND   BRASS.  OftCH      With 

clothes    that 

suggested  much  need  of  repairs  exten- 
sively- Tiien  the  Savoyard  boy  having 
done  well,  and  made  his  good  fortune 
known  when  he  returned  home  in  winter, 
the  genial  Italian  (from  Naples  more 
especially)  saw  that  it  was  infinitely  easier 
to  come  to  England  and  Qtey,  or  pretend 
to  play,  an  accordion  for  a  living  than  to 
work  hard  in  Italy  for  barely  half  as  much 


So 
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per  diem.     So  he  came.     Then  she  came 
too.    Then  the  monkey  came  also. 

The  monkey  has  varied  in  many  ways. 
He  always  looks  supreinc-ly  miserable,  and 


of  Italy,  with  (lashing  eyes  and  raven  loik-i, 
but  they  never  come  to  England  playing 
accordions,  that  is  certain  !  And  ili'- 
fashionable  <lTess  of  the  performer  here  :- 
not  calculated  tu  nin  our  admiration  ami 
love.  But  these  Italians  make  a  dccei  t 
thing  out  of  their  sojourns  here,  as  some  •  a 
them  in  London  have  told  the  writer  that. 
on  a  very  good  day,  they  reckon  to  tak<- 
anything  from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenti . 
and  even  a  bad  day  will  run  to  five,  which 
is  considered  poor. 

The  Hungarian  with  the  performinir 
bear  has  not  been  quite  as  much  in  evi- 
dence lately  as  he  used  to  be  about  twelvo 
years  or  so  ago;  at  least  it  has  seemed  s>i 
to  us  older  people.  It  is  strange  th;ti 
performers  \\\i\\  bears  in  the  streets  hav<* 
almost  without  exception  been  either 
Hungarians,  i'oles,  or  Russians.  Their 
costume  is.  on  the  whole,  picturesqw. 
and  ihey  are  cfrtainly  not  dirtier  than  th.- 


he  never   looks   cleani.T  than   his  owner. 

He    has   a  keen   eye    constantly   on   the 

halfpence,  and  would  appear  to  have  sense 

to  keep  the  said  coins,  did  not  his  pro- 

I)rictor,  with  that  smile  from  one  side  of 

his  face  to  the  other,  command  him  to 

"  Uing   it    here,    dood    boy,"      And    the 

monkey,    with    sundry    reminiscenci's    of 

what  hapjiened  some  days  back  when  he 

did  not  obey,  delivers  up  tlie    halfpen«>> 

with  a  doubtful  air  of  ever  seeing  them  moisk,  <ai,  and  hikii  show. 

again. 

The  Italian  woman  who  plays  the  average  Italian.  lliiiu;,'h  mir  can  hardl> 
accordion  is  always  old  and  wizened.  We  class  them  as  parliiularly  ileaii  it, 
read  and  hear  much  of  the  beautiful  girls      appearance.     We    knoH-  tlu'    performance 
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of  the  bear.  He  dances  round  his  master  ; 
he  dances  with  a  pole  as  a  partner;  he 
will  even  sometimes  climb  the  pole  when 
it  has  been  fastened  Rrmly,  and  attain  tlic 
height  of  at  least  a  foot  1 

We  well  recollect  how  we  used  to  gaze 
at  his  performances  half  in  fear  in  our 
younger  days ;  for  we  had  heard  such 
tales  from  nurse  and  maid,  and  read  such 
terrible  accounts  in  "The  Three  Hears" 
and  similar  prints,  of  the  ferocity  and 
savageneKs   of  all   brown   hears,  that  we 


loves  to  have  thus  to  disport  for  the  benefit 
of  Knglish  louth  in  the  streets.  Often 
two  men  go  with  the  bear,  for  one  must 
keep  an  eye  on  the  "  affectionate " 
creature  while  the  other  collects  the 
money. 

U'ho  has  not  heard  the  "  German 
band  "  .■*  The  members  of  it,  like  perfect 
natives  of  the  Fatherland,  however,  have 
progressed  with  the  times,  as  a  glance  at 
our  Illustration  will  show.  Many  years 
ago  all  the  musicians  in  a  German  baiul 


were  in 

imminent  dread  k-st  this 

spi 

limcn 

should 

net  loose  antl 

pursue  c 

child 

in  the 

'illage  straight 

iway,  end 

in;' 

off  hy 

devouring  ime  of  us. 

The 

pcrfonning 

ear.     lio 

vev 

r,     h 

general 

V    a    voung    o 

ne    that 

has 

iK-en 

taken  a 

'  a  cub.     He  is 

taught  t< 

<la 

ice  by 

placing 

him  on  warm  i 

on  plate 

.  i" 

many 

cases,  a 

nd  giving  him 

sonic  ti 

-bit 

when 

he    has 

dom-    his    re 

lenrsal. 

H 

wcver 

he  ma^ 

litig  his    friei 

d,  the    Hungarian. 

nd   wrap    his   arms    round    lliat    genik'- 
nan's  neck,  there  is  but  little  reason  fur 
H-lieving  th.'il  liruin  likes  lum   mucli    or 
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used  lo  wear  Ihc  caps  common  in  their 
own  land,  something  like  what  our 
yachting  -  cap  is  now.  Hut  Knglish 
people  began  to  attach  a  special  and 
doulitfnl  meaning  to  the  words  "  Made  in 
Germany "  some  years  ago,  and  anything 
that  savoured  too  much  of  being  Cennan 
was  rather  tabooed. 

Now  our  friends  the  members  of  the 
"  Hfrman  Itands  "  throughout  Britain  were 
.soon  keen  enough  to  notice  this  change, 
SCI,  like  sensible  men,  they  did  not  let  their 
patriotism  interfere  with  their  zeal  for 
'■  gathering    in    the    shekels,"    and   ihey 
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discarded  the  neat  blue  serge  uniform  and 
the  national  cap,  and  began  to  array  them- 
selves as  ordinary  Britons  I  So  they 
appear  in  our  Illustration  here.  The  less 
they  could  look  like  Germans  and  the 
more  they  copied  Englishmen,  the  better 
they  did  in  their  business  ;  so  at  last  even 
most  brass  instruments  were  put  aside, 
and  stringed  ones  were  much  introduced. 
Now  the  bands  are  always  velcome  when 
they  play  in  the  streets — ^mostly  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  Metropolis  or  in  provincial 
towns — and,  on  the  whole,  they  have  not 
much  reason  to  complain  of  lack  of  public 
patronage. 

It  is  curious  how  each  nation  has  its 
speciality  in  sending  us  its  would-be 
entertainers.  Just  as  the  Hungarian 
could  never  be  imagined  with  a  monkey, 
or  the  Italian  with  a  bear,  so  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  any  street -performer 
with  "happy  families"  or  "cats"  will 
be  a  Frenchman.  One  of  our  old 
acquaintances  of  this  sort  is  here  depicted. 
His  photograph  was  taken  as  he  gave  his 
exhibition  recently  in  a  street  of  New- 
castle, it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  exactly  what  it  was  that  the 
cats  were  trying  to  perform,  especially 
when  they  were  just  being  photographed. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  they 
were  trjing  to  signify  that  the  British 
flag  was  about  to  be  hoisted  at  Pretoria ; 
but  we  know  thaV  no  true  Frenchman 
would  ever  teach  his  performing  cats 
such  a  thing! 

The  *'  happy  family "  in  a  cage,  where 
cats,  mice,  rats,  a  dog,  and  birds  all  dwell 
together  in  unity — more  or  less,  generally 
less  when  the  master's  eye  is  absent! — is 
getting  rather  uncommon  ;  it  is  a  little 
out-of«date  with  a  generation  of  children 
that  wants  more  excitement.  The  one 
that  stood  on  the  jetty  at  Yarmouth  for 
several  seasons  recently,  and  is  perhaps 
there  yet,  is  the  finest  that  we  have  noticed 
for  some  time.  But  ihe  taming  of  wild 
animals,  or  of  those  that  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  each  other,  to  live  together 
in  peace  is  not  very  difficult,  if  they  are 
procured  when  quite  young ,  and  so  it 
seems  to  appeal  to  the  Frenchman  who 
is  desirous  of  making  an  honest  penny  or 


pound  out  of  "perfide  Albion,"  and  he 
comes  along  here  till  he  has  saved  a  snu^ 
little  amount,  after  which  he  returns  to 
Paris  or  Lyons  to  live  comfortably  for  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life,  his  chief  relaxation 
being  in  abusing  the  English. 

Whatever    should   we   do   without    the 
Italian  organ-grinder  }     He  has  been  the 
greatest    of   street-performers    for    manj* 
yeans   and    his  numbers    are    increasing^ 
fast,   so  fast  that  he  occupies  no   small 
place  in  'Some  of  our  largest  towns,  and 
has  taken  the  greater  part  of  Saffron  Hill, 
in     London,    and    of    York     Street,    in 
Leeds,  to  himself.      On  the  whole  he  is  a 
genial,  happy-go-lucky  chap,  who  trudges 
along  mile  after  mile  daily,  dragging  his 
organ   and   his    cage    of  fortune  -  telling- 
birds,  and  staying  to  play  a  tune  or  two 
wherever    he   fancies    there   is    a    pretty- 
servant  who  may  reward  him  with  a  penny, 
or  some   Englishman   with   musical   soul 
enough   to  appreciate   the   strains  'bf  his 
organ  for  a  similar  sum. 

In  our  boyhood  days  we  knew  the  old 
hurdy-gurdy,  with  its  terribly  slow  wheeze 
and  its  broken  keys.  We  knew  the  old 
man  who  played  it,  as  wheezy  and  broken 
as  was  his  instrument  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  allow  that  our  friend  from  Italv  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  those  old  days 
of  the  hurdy-gurdy,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  Antonio  Francesco  himself  or 
of  the  damsel  that  accompanies  him  when 
his  "  pal "  is  away. 

There  are  so  mai^  things  that  recom- 
mend the  Italian  to  us.  He  is  ever 
smiling ;  his  nation  remains  our  ally  and 
friend  when  all  other  Europeans  stand 
aloof;  his  language  is  soft  and  musical, 
even  when  he  says  words  better  left 
unsaid.  And  then  he  keeps  up-to-date. 
His  organ  d(^es  not  grind  out  some  tune 
of  last  century,  but  it  .edifies  us  with 
"  Soldiers  of  the  Queen  "  ;  while  he 
discourses  of  the  latest  deeds  of  the 
Dublin  Fusiliers,  of  the  Shropshires,  or 
of  the  Canadians  ;  and  he  turns  the 
handle  to  the  strains  of  "The  Absent- 
Minded  Beggar,"  whilst  he  talks  with 
enthusiasm  of  Roberts  and  Kitchener  as 
though  he  were  speaking  of  (iaribaldi, 
or     of     his     present     Italian     favourite, 
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IF  ever  you  were  to  ride  from  Queens- 
town  to  King,  and  took  the  road 
leading  through  Fort  Alfred,  you  would 
notice,  about  ten  miles  from  the  town,  a 
turning  to  the  right  just  after  you  get 
through  the  drift.  It  is  a  regular  baboon's 
path  now,  but  if  you  followed  it  and  didn't 
lose  your  way,  you  would  come  to  a  rough, 
tumble-down  farmhouse,  with  outbuild- 
ings in  ruins,  called  Hart  Dyke's  Rest — 
at  least,  it  used  to  be  called  that. 

Now  no  one  lives  there  ;  the  garden  is 
all  a  waste,  the  windows  of  the  house  are 
smashed,  and  the  thatch  in  most  places  is 
off   the    roof.      It  is  a  desolate-looking 
spot,  especially   when   the   wind    moans, 
right  down  in  the  kloof  and  almost  hidden 
in  the  bush.     It  is  quite  deserted — only  a 
stray  Kaffir  dog  seems  to  haunt  the  place, 
and  barks  wildly  at  any  casual  passer-by. 
But   not  many   people   go   that  way,  for 
strange  stories  are  told  of  awful  cries  and 
ghastly  sights  seen  in  the  moonlight.     Xo 
Kaffir   will  go  near  the  house  after  sun- 
down, and  manv  a  Dutchman  has  sworn 
he  has  seen  a  ghostly  figure  haunting  the 
place  where  the  murdered  man  wasburieil. 
But  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
the   story.      Ten   ox  twelve   years   ago  it 
was  all  so  different — the  house  so  tidy  and 
neat,  and  the  whole   place  so  snug  and 
well  cared   for.     Hart  Dvkc  himself  was 
an   honest  -  looking,   hard-working  man, 
who  spent  all  his  time  improving  his  farm. 
He  scarcelv  ever  went  awav.     Where  he 
had  come   from  was  a   mystery;  nobody 
s(»emetl  to  know.      He  was  an  Knglishman, 
and    the    neighbours    said    he    was    not 
C'(jlonial    bom,    but   they   could   fnul   out 
nothing  else  ab(iut  him.     He  had  suddenly 


appeared  in  their  midst  from  the  Diamond 
Fields,  the  story  went,  and  settled  down  on 
the  farm,  and  three  or  four  years  after 
married  a  girl  from  Bushman's  River 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  Stock  Fair  at 
(jrahamstown.  But  she  did  not  live  long, 
poor  thing !  and  he  was  left  with  the  two 
little  girls — Carrie  and  Bessie  were  their 
names — and  he  would  do  anything  for 
them,  so  devoted  was  he — they  were  the 
only  things  he  still  lived  for. 

They  were  tall  and  old  -  fashioned 
children  for  their  age,  and  did  all  the 
housework,  with  the  help  of  old  Sarah, 
the  Hottentot  woman.  Carrie  would  make 
the  bread  and  churn  the  butter,  and  it 
was  her  work,  too,  to  look  after  the  fowls. 
She  was  very  fond  of  them,  and  gave  them 
all  names.  Bessie  attended  to  the  garden  ; 
she  liked  flowers  best,  and  Hart  Dyke  had 
made  her  a  little  flower-garden  down  by 
the  river,  among  the  mimosa-bushes,  and 
had  planted  a  quince  hedge  all  around 
to  prevent  the  animals  straying  in.  It 
was  a  sweet,  pretty  little  place,  and  further 
on,  a  bed  of  arum  lilies  grew — all  wild. 

And  so  the  children  lived  with  their 
fowls  and  their  flowers  and  their  father. 
^Irs.  Baillie,  who  lived  at  Jeck's  Farm,  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  often  wanted  the 
little  girls  to  come  and  play  with  her 
Johnnie,  but  Hart  Dyke  did  not  like  it. 
He  wanted  to  keep  himself  to  himself,  and 
his  children  safe  around  him.  People 
used  to  gossip  about  this,  as  people 
always  will  do  about  their  neighbours, 
and  many  different  tales  were  told  about 
Hart  Dyke  ;  but,  as  he  never  interfered 
with  anyone,  and  was  always  so  kindly 
when  anv  stranger  stopped  at  his  house, 
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they  by-and-by  left  off  talking  about 
him,  and  were  content  to  regard  him 
as  a  mystery,  until  one  day  all  the  talk 
began  again. 

It  was  like  this.  One  afternoon  in 
spring  the  two  little  girls  were  playing 
down  by  the  river  with  Johnnie  Baillie. 
They  had  finished  their  day's  work,  and 
left  the  house  neat  and  tidy.  They  had 
washed  themselves,  too,  and  put  on  clean 
kapjes  and  pinafores — such  a  nice  little 
couple  they  were  !  They  looked  for- 
ward to  having  a  good  afternoon  at  play, 
and  first  they  paddled  in  the  river,  laugh- 
ing as  they  tried  to  catch  the  little  minnows 
darting  to  and  fro,  and  there  they  ran 
about  barefoot  in  the  sand-heaps  by  the 
bank. 

*'  How  nice  and  warm  it  feels !  "  said 
Carrie.  **  I  wonder  why  father  always 
likes  us  to  wear  boots  and  stockings ;  it  is 
so  much  nicer  to  be  without,  like  the 
Kaffirs." 

Johnnie  was  barefoot  too,  and  they 
played  at  burying  their  feet  in  the  sand, 
and  then  Carrie  and  Bessie  made  a  big 
sand  castle,  while  Johnnie  fetched  a  large 
reed  to  put  in  the  top  for  a  flag,  and  some 
flat  white  stones  for  the  window. 

And  so  the  children  laughed  and  romped 
in  the  sand,  happy  and  careless,  until  the 
sun  began  to  sink  in  the  west,  and  the 
long  shadows  of  the  blue  gum  -  tree 
stretched  to  where  they  were  playing. 
This  made  Bessie  remember  that  her 
flowers  had  to  be  watered,  and  they  all 
ran  to  the  garden.  But  Johnnie  stopped 
suddenly.  *'  Look  !  "  he  cried,  pointing  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river ;  **  do  you  see 
that  old  man  ?  He  must  be  a  tramp,  he 
is  so  ragged,  and  carrying  that  old  bundle, 
too.  But  how  horrid  he  looks  with  that 
big  thorn  stick  !  " 

And  they  stood  by  the  gate  and  watched 
the  old  man  :  he  was  much  bent,  and 
looked  old  and  tired  out  as  he  clambered 
down  the  river-bank. 

"  Oh,  I  do  believe  he  \s  coming  here  !  " 
said  Bessie.  **  See,  he 's  taking  off  his 
boots  and  socks.  What  shall  we  do  if 
he  stavs  ?  Father  has  ridden  over  to  see 
Mr.   Van   der   Linde.   and    old    Sarah    is 


awav. 
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**\Vhy,  if  he  stops  here,  of  course  we 
must  give  him  some  ()read  and  coflfee," 
said  Carrie,  ''  and  I  think  he  might  have 
that  old  bone  of  mutton  too,"  she  added 
thoughtfully. 

"  I  hope  he  won't  stay,  all  the  same," 
said  Bessie,  almost  crying;  "he  does  look 
so  horrid." 

"  There,  don't,"  said  Johnnie,  **  he  Ml 
think  you  're  a  cry-baby.  It 's  all  rig-ht. 
I  'm  here  I  "  He  thought  himself  verv 
brave  ;  he  was  a  boy,  and  thirteen. 

Meanwhile  the  tramp  slowly  crossed  the 
river,  and  they  could  see  him  make  a 
grimace  and  hear  him  swear  whenever  he 
trod  on  a  sharp  stone.  Then  he  followed 
the  footpath  up  to  the  door,  and  knocked. 
He  had  not  noticed  the  children,  and  for 
a  time  they  did  not  stir. 

**  Come,  Bessie,"  said  Carrie  at  last, 
**  we  must  go  and  speak  to  him." 

"  Does  Hart  Dyke  live  here  r  "  the  man 
called  out  gruffly  as  he  saw  them  coming, 
Johnnie  and  Bessie  trying  to  lag  behind. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Carrie  bravelv,  **  but 
he  isn't  here  now." 

And  the  three  stood  in  a  row  and  stared 
at  the  man.  He  had  a  dark,  sunburnt  face 
with  bloodshot  eyes ;  he  wore  a  scraggy 
grey  beard,  and  his  jaws  were  large  and 
thick.  There  was  something  so  repulsive 
in  his  look  that  the  children  shrank  back, 
and  Bessie  caught  hold  of  Carrie's  hand. 

"Not  here!"  he  repeated.  "When 
will  he  be  back  ?     I  want  to  see  him." 

"  He  has  gone  over  to  see  Mr.  Van  der 
Linde — to  that  farm  over  yonder,  under 
that  big  mountain,"  pointing  with  her 
finger,  **  but  I  think  he  '11  be  back  before 
sundown." 

"  He  '11  be  back  to-night  ?  All  right, 
1  '11  wait,"  said  the  tramp,  and  opened  the 
door  and  walked  in.  He  threw  his  stick 
and  bundle  on  the  table,  settled  himself 
in  the  armchair,  and  began  to  smoke. 
The  children  looked  at  each  other,  aston- 
ished, and  stayed  outside  on  the  steep. 
He  had  looked  so  surly  that  all  Carrie's 
ideas  of  coflee  and  the  mutton-bone  were 
frightened  away. 

At  last  they  began  to  talk  in  whispers. 

"I  do  hope  daddie  will  soon  come 
back,"  repeated  Bessie. 
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"I'm  only  afraid,"  said  Johnnie,  "of 
this  man  stealing  something  and  making 
off  with  it.  That  "s  what  these  beggars  do." 

"  And  I  left  the  silver  teaspoons  on  the 
table,  and  the  box  of  sardines  father 
brought  from  town  !  "  exclaimed  Carrie. 

"  Shall  H-e  go  in  and  get  thcin  ? " 


"  Well — no,"  said  Johnnie,  not  wishing 
to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  "  I  think 
the  best  plan  is  for  us  to  sit  here  and 
watch  what  he  lakes  off  with  him  when 
he  goes." 

So  the  three  children  sat  close  together 
on  the  bench  on  the  stoep  near  the  door. 
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and  now  and  again  one  of  them  ventured 
to  peep  inside  at  the  tramp,  who  was  sit- 
ting contentedly  smoking  with  half-closed 
eyes  in  Hart  Dyke's  armchair. 

By-and-by  the  sun  set,  and  Carrie  said 
it  was  time  to  light  the  fire  for  supper ; 
but  at  that  Johnnie,  who  was  not  so  brave 
as  he  tried  to  make  out,  said  he  must 
he  going  home ;  his  mother  would  not 
know  what  had  become  of  him.  So  off 
he  went,  and  the  two  little  girls  crept 
inside. 

.  ••  Whose  children  are  you  ?  "  growled  the 
tramp. 

"  Why,  we  're  his  children,  of  course — 
Hart  Dyke's,"  said  Carrie. 

"Of  course,"  chimed  in  Bessie;  "and 
I  'm  Bessie  and  she  *s  Carrie." 

"  Umph !  I  must  say  you  don't  take 
much  after  him,"  said  the  tramp,  with  a 
short  laugh,  as  he  stared  at  them,  again, 
and  settled  down  once  more  to  his  pipe. 
Presently  his  eyes  closed,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  he  were  asleep. 

The  two  little  girls  crept  on  tiptoe,  laid 
the  cloth,  and  put  out  the  bread-and- 
butter  for  supper.  They  had  made  a  fire, 
and  the  light  of  its  flickering  beams  was  all 
there  was  in  the  cottage.  It  was  as  yet  so 
dark  outside  they  wondered  if  their  father 
would  come  back  that  night ;  and  so  they 
crouched  down  by  the  hearth,  holding 
each  other's  hands.  They  grew  terribly 
frightened  as  they  watched  the  ugly  old 
man  opposite,  and  dreadful  stories  of 
wizards  and  murderers  flashed  through 
their  minds.  If  he  were  not  really  a 
man — some  "  spook  "  or  demon  come  to 
kill  or  eat  them !  Once  the  tramp  rolled 
over  in  his  chair  and  snored. 

"  He 's  coming  at  us  !  "  whispered 
Bessie  in  her  childish  terror,  while  the 
tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  But  their 
hearts  beat,  and  so  they  sat  hand-in-hand 
as  the  weary  hours  rolled  by. 

At  last  wheels  were  heard  in  the 
distance  ;  they  gradually  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  they  stopped  by  the  house.  The 
dogs  began  to  bark,  and  the  children  ran 
to  the  door,  wild  with  joy.  They  knew 
father  had  come  home ! 

•*  Father,  there 's  a  strange  man  here,'* 
said  Carrie. 


**  And  he's  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  warits 
you,"  said  Bessie. 

"  He  wouldn't  ga;  he  looks  so  dreadful. 
I  'm  so  glad  you  've~«ome  home " 

"All  right!  I'll  go  in  and  see  him 
soon,"  laughed  Hart  Dyke  as  he  took  the 
children  up  in  his  amis  and  kissed  them : 
he  was  so  glad  to  be  back  again  wit}i 
them.  He  outspanncd  the  horses,  gavc 
them  water  and  forage,  and  then,  taking 
Bessie  and  Carrie  by  either  hand,  went 
into  the  house.  He  was  tired,  and  would 
rather  have  been  alone,  but  with  his  ready 
welcome  went  forward  to  greet  his  visitor. 

"  Good-evening,"  he  said.  **  Where 
are  you  going  }  It  has  been  a  hot  day 
for  walking  to-day.     Are  you ** 

But  he  stopped,  and  gave  a  start  when 
he  saw  the  old  man's  fiace,  and  he  greu- 
whiter  still  when  he  heard  him  speak.  He 
drew  back  his  hand. 

"  I  've  come  to  see  you,"  said  thetranif), 
"that's  all.  That's  the  object  of  my 
tramp.      I  didn't  think  yon  'd   remember 


me. 

Hart  Dyke  said  nothing,  but  looked  as 
if  he  saw  a  spirit  from  the  dead. 

"You  don't  seem  very  pleased  to  see 
me,"  went  on  the  old  man.  "  Perhaps  my 
visit  was  rathfer  unexpected.  But  I  've 
been  planning  it  for  some  time." 

He  clutched  hold  of  his  stick  an<l 
shufl3ed  up  from  the  armchair,  and  now 
he  stood  looking  on  Hart  Dyke.  There 
was  a  cold,  deceitful  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  them  glittered  a  gleam  of  triumph 
showing  traces  of  envy  and  hatred.  As 
for  Hart  Dyke,  the  first  shock  that  he  had 
felt  on  seeing  the  man  had  died  away. 
He  had  recognised  him,  and  with  that 
recognition  sprang  forth  all  the  pent-up 
hatred  of  vears.  His  breath  came  fast 
and  thick,  his  face  was  white  and  haggard; 
for  a  moment  he  did  not  live  in  the 
present — the  past  rose  distinct  before 
him. 

"  Hast  thou  found  me,  C)  mine  enemy  ? " 
he  began. 

But  Bessie  had  never  seen  her  father 
look  like  this,  and  began  crying.  "  Daddie, 
daddie  !  "  she  said. 

Hart  Dyke  stof)ped  and  lifted  her  on 
his  knees. 
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'•  Don't  cry,  my  darling.      It 's  all  right. 

i  'on !  "  he  added,  turning  to  the  tramp). 

•'  Yes,  1  quite  understand,'*  said  the 
tramp.  **  Little  pitchers  have  long  ears. 
\Vt»  can  go  on  with  our  conversation  at 
your  convenience." 

*'  iNIy  convenience  will  be  ver)-  soon,  1 
swear.*' 

••  Vou  always  were  accommodating. 
Hart/'  chuckled  the  old  man,  with  a  try 
at  sarcasm.  Then  he  made  himself  com- 
fortable again  by  the  fire  with  a  satisfied 
look  on  his  face.  **  Roads  are  so  deuced 
had  after  this  last  rain,  (jlad  of  a  com- 
fortable rest,"  he  added. 

Hart  Dyke  said  nothing,  but  comforted 
little  Bessie  and  gave  her  a  bag  of  sweets 
he  had  brought  home  with  him.  Then 
Carrie  said  tea  was  ready,  and  they  all  sat 
down,  Bessie  still  on  her  father's  knee, 
while  Carrie  was  almost  hidden  by  the 
teapot ;  but  the  old  man  kept  his  place  by 
the  fire,  and  put  his  cup  and  saucer  on  the 
l)ox  beside  him. 

But  it  was  a  miserable  meal,  and  the 
children  did  not  chatter  as  they  usually 
did.  It  seemed  as  if  something  awful 
were  going  to  happen. 

•*  Don't  bother  to  clear  away,  my  pets ; 
leave  the  things  as  they  are,"  Hart  Dyke 
said  wearily,  as  he  pushed  his  plate  aside. 
*•  And  be  off  to  bed  now,  my  darlings. 
See,  Carrie,  that  the  light  is  put  out  all 
right.  I  'II  feed  the  dogs.  Good-night ! " 
He  kissed  them,  and  with  a  murmured 
good-night  to  the  man  by  the  fire,  they 
crept  with  the  candle  into  their  little 
room,  and  shut  the  door.  It  was  a  tiny 
place,  with  a  mud  floor,  and  a  window 
high  up  near  the  roof.  The  children 
undressed  quickly  and  quietly,  and  Carrie 
helped  Bessie  unbutton  her  frock  and  fold 
her  clothes  up  neatly  in  a  pile  on  the  chair. 
••  We  must  say  our  prayers  now," 
whispered  Carrie  ;  "  let 's  kneel  down." 

'*  Oh,  no !  we  can't  without  father,"  said 
Bessie. 

**  Yes,  we  must.  Father  won't  come 
yet,  for  a  long  time.  He  wants  to  talk  to 
that  man.  But  we  must  whisper  them  ; 
we  mustn*t  make  a  noise.  Let 's  sav  *  ( )ur 
Father,'  and  'Gentle  Jesus' — you  know 
them." 


And  so  they  knelt  down  side  by  side  by 
the  bed  and  said  their  prayers,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  to  their  father 
every  night.  Then  they  jumped  into  bed, 
and  Carrie  blew  the  candle  out.  Now 
they  could  see  the  light  from  the  living- 
room  shining  through  the  chinks  of  their 
door,  and  hear  the  voices — angry  voices, 
too — of  their  father  and  the  old  tramp. 

**  I  hate  him  I  Why  doesn't  he  go 
away.'*"  said  Bessie. 

•*Hush!     They'll  hoar  you  I" 

••  I  want  daddie." 

"  Don't  cry,  Bessie,"  said  Carrie,  tr}'ing 
to  comfort  her.  "They'll  go  to  bed  soon, 
and  then  father  will  come  in  and  kiss  us." 

**  I  '11  get  up  and  go  to  daddie." 

**  No,  no,  you  mustn't ;  he  'd  be  angry." 

"  How  loud  they  're  talking.  I  'm  sure 
they're  quarrelling.     I  am  so  frightened." 

**  Don't  be  silly,  Bessie.  We  are  quite 
safe.     Come  nearer  me." 

And  the  two  little  girls  cuddled  nearer 
to  comfort  one  another,  hiding  their  heads 
underneath  the  bed-clothes  for  protection. 
The  moon  had  risen  now  and  shone  in 
through  their  window,  making  a  silver  bar 
across  the  room  and  up  the  wall,  and  the 
wind  wailed  dismally  round  the  house. 
The  children,  half  stifled,  could  not  sleep, 
and  the  minutes  seemed  like  hours.  Now 
they  heard  their  father's  voice,  loud  and 
angT}',  and  then  the  tramp  would  break  in 
with  a  few  lazy,  sneering  words. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  great  gust  of 
wind  that  whistled  all  under  the  roof ;  the 
outside  door  banged  to,  and  their  bed- 
room door  blew  open  with  a  crash.  The 
children  started  up,  terrified,  but  the  two 
men  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  it,  so 
intent  were  thev  with  each  other.  The 
little  girls  could  watch  from  where  they 
were,  kneeling  with  beating  hearts  close 
together  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  They 
leant  over  the  rail  and  could  not  take 
their  eyes  away. 

**  You  hypocrite  !  "  Hart  Dyke  was 
saying,  hurriedly  and  fiercely.  **  Brotherly 
affection  !  As  if  there  was  anything  of  that 
kind  between  us.  All  that  sort  of  thing 
died  long  ago — before  even " 

•*  Now,  don't  be  hastv.  You  alwavs 
were  of  such  a  fiery  temper.     Let 's  talk 
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quietly.  Still,  all  the  same,  we  are 
brothers,  and  if  you  don't  feel  it  so,  I 
do.  And  now,  when  you  're  up  in  the 
world  and  I  *m  down,  and  consider ^** 

"  No,  not  one  farthing  of  mine  will  I 
give  you.  And  this  is  the  last  time,  I 
swear,  you  shall  ever  enter  my  doors. 
Yes,  stop  your  cursing  !  I  mean  it.  For 
the  sake  of  my  children  I  would  not  have 
you  within  a  mile  of  the  place.  They 
shall  never  know  they  have  such  a 
degraded  beast  for  an  uncle." 

"That's  fine.     Yourself.?" 

"All  my  life  long  you  have  been  my 
evil  genius,  had  me  under  your  power, 
and  played  the  devil  with  me.  I  admit 
that — all ;  I  know  I  was  a  weak  fool,  but 
now  I  mean  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  As  a 
young  man  you  ruined  me — a  beautiful 
brother  indeed  !  I  was  branded  before  the 
world  as  a  liar,  forger,  felon,  when  a  word 
from  you  would  have  saved  me.  There 
was  only  one  who  still  believed  in  me,  and 
it  was  through  you  she  lost  her  faith  and 
thought  me  as  worthless  as  the  others  did. 
It  was  you  who  turned  her  heart  away 
from  me.  By  God!  I  could  have  shot 
you  both  the  day  you  were  married — 
Mary,  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved,  and 
you." 

*'  Bah  !  why  rake  up  the  past }  What 's 
the  use  of  growing  sentimental  at  our 
age  }  Besides,  you  got  over  it  all  right, 
it  seems :  married  someone  else,  and 
settled  down  comfortably." 

"  Married  ?  Yes,  a  man  must  have 
someone  to  cook  for  him  and  dam  his 
socks  in  this  countr}-.  But  Mary,  and  all 
the  things  I  endured  from  you  for  her 
sake  !     And  when  I  came  out  of " 

**  You  needn't  go  into  details.  Have 
some  respect  for  the  family  pride." 

"I  have  none.  When  I  came  out  of 
gaol  and  had  started  fair  once  more  at  the 
Diamond  Fields,  there  you  appeared  to 
haunt  me  again.  You  know  what  I  did  for 
Mary's  sake.  Many  a  time  have  I  screened 
you  in  order  to  shelter  her  ;  and  how  many 
times  have  I  not  emptied  my  purse  into  her 
hands  to  provide  her  with  bare  necessaries, 
while  you  gambled  away  and  drank  like  a 
fish  .-*  Don't  speak.  You  know  this  is 
true.     Oh  !  I  often  think  now  what  a  fool 


I  was  to  do  it.  But,  never  again.  And 
then  she  died,  and  I  trekked.  This  place 
was  a  wilderness  when  I  came.  See  what 
it  is  now.  I  have  worked  hard,  and  this  is 
the  second  start.  You  have  found  me 
out,  but,  I  tell  you,  I  'm  not  to  be  maile 
a  fool  of  this  time.  You  '11  get  nottiing^  out 
of  me,  so  you  'd  better  clear  before  I  turn 
you  out.  And  I  warn  you  not  to  come  this 
way  again.  Do  you  understand  ?  1  will 
not  have  you  near  my  children " 

"  You  're  a  short-sighted  fellow,  as  jou 
always  were.  I'll  speak  plain,  then. 
Don't  you  see  I've  tracked  you  out 
because  I  'm  hard  up  }  I  haven't  enough 
for  a  drink  on  me.  Do  you  think  I  tramp 
the  country  for  pleasure,  or  come  to  see 
you  for  pleasure  ?  I  never  did  think  much 
of  your  common-sense." 

"  I  '11  show  you  some  now,  then.  Clear 
out,  I  say,  before  I  kick  you  out ! " 

**  Steady,  my  dear  boy.  Not  so  quick. 
Don't  talk  of  kicking  me  out.  Listen 
here.  Calm  down.  Let 's  come  to  terms ; 
I  'm  willing.  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on 
you.  Now,  how  much  cash  have  you  got 
in  the  house  }  " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean — ^terms  ?  " 

"  Well,  old  man,  you  see  it 's  best  for 
us  to  keep  friends.  Suppose,  now,  I  went 
and  said  all  I  knew  about  you.  It  wouldn't 
be  very  nice,  would  it?  I  mean  to  say 
it  wouldn't  be  vcr}'  pleasant  if  those  two 
little  girls,  for  instance,  came  to  know  that 
their  father  had  been — well,  not  to  put  it 
delicately,  a  gaol-bird.  But  you  can  pre- 
vent it  by " 

"You  blackguard!  My  children!  You 
dare  1  I  warn  you.  Be  off,  before  I  touch 
you.  I  told  you  the  past  is  dead.  I  mean 
it ;  I  will  have  it  so." 

And  he  looked  fierce  and  wild  as  he 
hissed  these  words.  His  eyes  shone,  and 
he  was  trembling  with  rage.  The  tramp 
gave  a  start  backwards,  frightened  at  the 
storm  he  had  raised,  seized  his  stick, 
and  held  it  as  if  for  protection  in  front  of 
him. 

**  You  coward !  Would  you  ?  "  protested 
the  old  man,  trembling. 

But  Hart  Dyke  did  not  listen.  He  felt 
this  was  to  be  the  final  reckoning.  All 
his  pent-up  anger  and  haired  blazed  oni 
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in  this  last  outbreak.  He  knew  this  uas 
to  be  revenge  for  the  ignominy  of  years. 
His  shameful  youth,  ^fan-,  the  whole  of 
his  distorted  life,  rose  before  him,  crying, 
"  Revenge ! " 

He  threw  himself  on  the  other — his 
brother — and  there  the  two  men  fought. 
They  swayed  to  and  fro  like  wild  beasts 


uilf  on  tht  ofhtr. 

Struggling  with  each  other.  They  uttered 
no  cry  as  they  clung  one  to  the  other,  but 
their  breath  came  thick  and  heavy  with 
passionate  snorts,  while  the  children 
screamed  with  fright. 

On,  on  they  wrestled,  ihe  old  man 
getting  weaker,  until  ihey  gave  a  sudden 
lunge ;  the  table  turned  over ;  there  was  a 
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great  crasn  as  they  fell  in  a  heap  to  the 
ground,  and  it  was  all  dark. 

«  .  #  «  # 

The  hours  passed.  (Jutside  the  moon 
was  shining,  but  the  night  was  not  calm, 
as  sometimes.  The  wind  was  strong  and 
cheerless,  and  the  little  clouds  seemed  to 
flv  across  the  moon's  face. 

Awav  the  other  side  of  the  ostrich- 
camps  the  river  wound,  and  there  was  a 
large  stretch  of  sand  on  the  bank.  All 
around  were  the  willow-trees,  where  the 
children  often  used  to  come  and  play,  but 
to-night  they  seemed  to  wave  sadly  among 
the  clouds  of  blowing  sand,  and  the  wind 
made  a  mournful  sound  by  the  reeds  in  the 
river. 

Near  the  willows  a  man  was  kneeling 
down  :  he  looked  like  a  black  smudge 
upon  the  sand,  gleaming  white  in  the 
moonlight.  He  was  busy — very  busy — 
working  with  his  hands  like  a  wild  animal 
making  its  burrow.  ,He  had  thrown  away 
his  spade;  he  felt  he  would  be  quicker 
shovelling  without  it.  He  did  not  stop 
for  a  moment ;  he  was  burying — some- 
thing; and  the  hole  had  to  be  filled  in, 
but  the  work  would  soon  be  over  now. 
The  **  thing  "  was  covered  up,  and  the  earth 
would  speedily  be  level  again.  Quickly 
he  worked,  not  stopping  to  take  breath, 
while  large  drops  of  sweat  gathered  on  his 
clammy  forehead.  Never  had  he  worked 
so  hard,  so  hurriedly,  as  now,  for  he  felt 
that  every  moment  was  priceless,  that  he 
was  running  a  race  with  life  itself. 

At  last  it  was  done.  Hart  Dyke  got  up, 
shook  the  sand  from  his  clothes,  and 
leaning  on  his  spade,  mopped  his  brow 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  looked  fearfully 
around  and  listened  :  no  sound  but  the 
wind  in  the  trees  and  the  murmuring  of 
the  water.  But  it  was  eerie,  and  the  moon 
shone  bright  and  cold  ;  he  shivered  as  if 
he  still  felt  the  touch  of  the  dead  man's 
body.  Would  it  always  haunt  him  thus  ? 
But  he  made  an  effort,  clenched  his  teeth, 
and  started  homewards.  A  branch  touched 
him  as  he  passed  ;  he  jumped  aside  with  a 
htating  heart,  then  he  dashed  away  from 
the  river  up  the  sandbank  on  to  the  rocks 
above.  There  he  felt  forced  to  pause  and 
look  round  once   again,  and  the  face  he 


turned  to  the  light  was  old,  shrivelled,  and 
ashen  white.  His  eyes  at  once  glanced 
towards  the  willow-trees,  and  he  saw  how 
the  wind  had  blown  the  sand  and  so 
smoothed  everything ;  even  his  last  foot- 
prints had  disappeared.  It  was  good. 
Nobody  would  know,  and  he  went  on  home. 
He  thought  no  one  had  seen  him,  but 
he  was  ^v^ong ;  the  moon  had  been 
watching  him  all  the  time  ;  and  the  old 
Hottentot  who  had  come  to  steal  a  goat — 
he  had  seen  him,  too,  as  he  lay  hiding  in 
the  sluit  near  by. 

#  #    '  #  ♦ 

The  two  little  girls  could  not  understand 
what  had  happened — what  had  come  over 
their  dear,  kind  father.     He  had  looked 
so  wild  and  fierce,  as  he  had  never  looked 
before  !     The  awful  fright,  and  the  noise, 
and  the  crash,  and  the  dark !     Long  after. 
when  they  had   crouched   down   in    bed 
again,  they  had  heard  their  father  come 
in — they  knew  his  step.     He  had  struck  a 
match    and    shut    their  bed-room    door. 
Then  they  heard  a  rumbling  on  the  floor 
as  if  he  were  dragging  along  a  sack  of 
mealies,  and  it  went  bump,  bump  on  the 
steps  of  the  stoep  outside.     Then  all  was 
still,  but  an  awful  feeling  stole  over  the 
house,  fearful  and  ghostly.     The  children 
felt  it  in  their  bed,  and  shivered. 

**  Carrie,"  whispered  Bessie,  beginning 
to  cry  again,  **  let 's  go  to  daddie,  I  am 
so  frightened.  Perhaps  that  horrid  man 
is  gone.     Do  come  !  " 

But  when  they  had  scrambled  out  of  bed 
there  was  no  one  to  be  found. 

"  Daddie,  daddie  !  "  thev  called. 

No  answer. 

They  dared  not  go  farther  than  the 
stoep,  everything  looked  so  strange  and 
uncanny  in  the  moonlight,  and  there  they 
sat  and  cried,  fully  believing  they  were 
deserted.  But  at  last  Hart  Dyke  came, 
creeping  wearily  home  through  the  bush, 
and  the  children  rushed  towards  him,  and 
were  caught  sobbing  to  his  breast. 

**  Daddie,  we  thought  you  were  gone," 
said  Carrie.     **  What  has  happened  .^" 

'*  Yes,"  cried  Bessie,  "  we  didn't  know 
what  to  do.     We  saw — we  heard " 

"What,  children!  My  dariings,"  he 
broke  in.     **  Vou  were  awake  ?    You  saw  ? 
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You  heard?  (iood  GodF"  he  groaned 
in  agony.  But  he  recovered  himself. 
"  Listen,"  he  went  on  ;  **  you  must  forget 
all  you  saw.  You  must  promise  me.  You 
must  not  say  anything  about  it  to  anyone — 
not  to  Johnnie  even,  or  Mrs.  Baillie.  If 
you  do,  they  will  come  and  take  me  away 
from  you — you  will  never  see  me,  because 
I  should  go  far  away.  You  wouldn't  liko 
me  to  go,  would  you  }  " 

*•  No,  father  dear,"  murmured  the 
children. 

**  Well  now,  then,  each  of  you  in  turn 
say  after  me  this.  Carrie,  you  are  old 
enough  to  understand ;  and  you,  too,  my 
little  Bessie.  1  know  she  will  do  whatever 
father  tells  her.  Now  kneel  down,  both 
of  you,  and  say,  *  I  promise,  father,  I  will 
not  tell  anybody  of  what  I  saw  to-night. 
So  help  me  Lord!'" 

Trembling,  they  repeated  the  words, 
then  he  drew  them  passionately  to  him 
and  kissed  them.  But  as  thev  turned 
towards  the  house,  ho  saw  something — a 
dark  patch  on  Bessie's  nightijown — and 
he  shivered  all  over. 

**  What  is  this  } "  he  said,  |)ulling  her 
hastilv  towards  him. 

"  She  tumbled  down  indoors,  as  we  were 
running  out,  father."  said  Carrie  ;  **  I  sup- 
pose there  must  be  scmiething  spilt  on  the 
floor." 

**  Quick  !  come  indoors  !  "  cried  Hart 
Dyke,  with  a  hunted  look  darting  across 
his  face  as  he  glanced  involuntarily  behind 
to  see  if  anyone  was  watching.  **  Carrie, 
take  her  and  put  her  on  something  else, 
and  give  that  thing  to  me.  Be  quick! 
Stay  in  your  room  —shut  the  door.  I)on*t 
be  Inghteneil — I  shall  be  here.  Don't  cry, 
sweethearts !     There,  good-night." 

He  shut  the  door,  took  a  candle  and 
looked  all  round  the  room.  K  very  thing 
was  in  confusion ;  and,  yes — they  wen* 
right — there  was  a  large  pool  on  the  floor. 
It  was  blood  !  But  he  knew  it  must  be  got 
rid  of,  though  his  hands  trembled  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  touching  it.  He 
took  a  cloth  and  wiped  it  up,  but  the  stain 
still  remained  on  the  boanis. 

He  rubbcil  hard,  but  there  it  was  still. 
He  grew  frantic,  anil  got  the  scrubbiiii,^- 
brush   and    scrubbi-d    awav    with    all    hi> 


might  till  at  last  the  ])atch  seemed  to  grow 
fainter  and  fainter. 

It  faded  quite  away  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking  in  the  east,  and  by  the  time  the 
sun  rose  the  whole  room  looked  as  neat 
and  clean  as  when  old  Sarah  .scrubbed  it 
out  on  a  Saturdav  afternoon. 

«  «  «  « 

The  next  morning  everything  seemed  as 
usual  to  the  children  except  that  father 
looked  white  and  sad,  and  gave  a  start  and 
cry  when  he  heard  Carrie  let  a  cup  fall 
with  a  crash  on  the  kitchen  floor.  And  as 
the  days  went  on,  that  night  seemed  to 
them  as  if  it  must  have  been  a  terrible^ 
dream,  which  they  would  by-and-by 
forget,  when  father  looked  strong  ami 
well  again. 

It  had  been  raining  up-country,  antl  the 
river  was  full  and  could  not  be  crosseil 
by  the  house,  so  the  children  had  .seen 
nothing  of  little  Johnnie.  Only  farther 
down,  on  horseback,  could  they  get  through 
the  river  by  a  drift,  and  no  one  had  come 
bv  the  farm  for  over  a  week.  It  seemed 
as  if  they  had  quite  got  into  their  old  ways 
again.  The  children  helped  old  Sarah  in 
the  housework  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
night  learned  their  lessons  with  their 
father;  and  Carrie  |)etted  the  chickens 
antl  Bessie  watered  the  garden. 

But  this  did  not  last  long. 

One  morning,  when  Carrie  was  feeding 
her  fowls,  she  saw  her  father  come  running 
ilown  the  rise  from  the  ostrich-camps.  She 
had  never  seen  him  nni  like  that  before, 
and  when  he  stopped  he  was  panting  like 
a  dog. 

**  Carrie,  my  darling,"  he  said,  and  then 
paused  to  get  breath.  **  Listen,  listen 
quicklv  to  what    I    have   to  sav.     I  must 

go— " 

**  Father  !  What ."  W  here  }  We  must 
go  too!" 

**  No,  listen,  be  a  good  child  " — fondling 
her  hair — "  I  can't  take  vou  with  me  now  ; 
l>ut  some  dav  1  will  come  back  for  vou.  if 
you're  good  and  do  as  I  tell  you.  They — 
tht^y  know  all  abtuit — about " 

**  About  him  }  "  whispered  Carrie. 

**  Yes  .  .  .  and  they  are  coming  for  me." 

That  moniing,  when  he  was  up  in  the 
<)st rich-camps  among  the  thoni -trees,  he 
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had  seen  two  men  searching  and  digging 
on  the  sandbank  by  the  river.  He  could 
not  move,  fascinated,  but  his  heart  stood 
still  when  he  saw  they  had  found  //.  He 
felt  all  was  lost,  but  yet  a  wild  hope  filled 
his  breast  when  presently  they  crossed  and 
went  over  the  river  again.  That  gave  him 
time.  He  would  hide,  he  would  fly,  he 
would  escape  them  somehow. 

**  Yes,  they  will  soon  come.  You  must 
say  I  have  gone  to  the  sea  —  Port 
Elizabeth " 

"  But,  father !  " 

**  Yes,  yes,  but  I  shan't  leave  you. 
They  will  think  I  am  gone,  but  I 
shall  stay  here  for  a  time.  You  know 
the  deep  hole  in  the  *  Krantz '  near  the 
Bushman's  Cave,  far  up  the  mountain. 
There — then  we  can  go  away  afterwards 
together.  But  you  must  give  me  some 
food  every  day.  Put  it  in  the  sluit  by 
the  prickly-pcar  hedge — that  will  be  a 
good  place — underneath  the  largest  one 
nearest  the  kopje.  I  will  get  it  at  night. 
For  (jod's  sake,  tell  nobody — not  even 
Bessie,  or  Johnnie,  or  Mrs.  Baillie.  Say 
I  \'e  gone  away — remember — and  say  he 
went  on  that  night  after  supper  when  the 
moon  rose.  Remember — but  I  can  trust 
you,  my  own  little  girl.  Good  -  bye, 
darling."  He  almost  broke  down  as  he 
kissed  her,  but  he  started  up  again. 
**  Hark !      There  *s   a  cart.      I    know   it. 

They  are  crossing  the  drift "  and  he 

dashed  away  through  the  bush. 

But  it  must  have  been  his  own  fancy, 
for  Carrie  heard  nothing,  but  sat  be- 
wildered and  sorrow-stricken,  listening  in 
the  grass.  Then  her  brain  got  clearer, 
and,  child  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  be 
able  to  understand  evcr}'thing  now,  but 
through  it  all  her  love  and  devotion  for 
her  father  remained.  She  could  believe 
nothing  but  good  of  him.  It  seenu^d  as 
if  it  were  he  and  she  together  battling 
against  the  whole  world.  She  would  be  a 
woman ;  she  would  save  him,  she  told 
herself,  as  she  bit  her  little  lips  and 
clenched  her  hands— they  would  outwit 
all  the  wicked  people  in  the  world,  he 
and  she. 

Then  she  j;ot  up  and  told  Bessie  he  was 
gone,  and   then    scolded  her  for   crj'ing. 


and  afterwards  they  both  went   into   the 
house  to  help  Sarah  make  the  bread. 

All  the  day  long  Carrie  kept  waitinjr. 
expecting'  someone  to  come,  and  just  at 
sunset  two  men  rode  up.  Carrie  recog^- 
nised  them  by  their  clothes — they  were 
C.M.R.  men,  and  they  had  rifles,  too ! 
But  she  was  brave,  and  answered  their 
questions  so  well  that  the  one  said  to  the 
other,  **  Ah,  I  told  you  so,  Giflford !  These 
children  know  nothi&g.  'He  may  have 
gone  off",  as  they  say,  and  else  may  be 
skulking  about  here.  Anyhow,  we  will 
thoroughly  overhaul  the  place." 

So,  after  a  drink  of  calabash  milk,  they 
started  off*  again,  and  Carrie  kept  awakc' 
all  night,  fearful  lest  they  had  found  her 
father  and  wondering  if  he  were  safe  up 
in  the  rocks.  Bessie  had  cried  herself  t<j 
sleep,  and  Carrie  envied  her  as  she  tossed 
about  imagining  horrors,  always  seeint^ 
before  her  eyes  the  awful  scene  they  had 
watched  through  the  door  that  night. 

In  the  morning  only  one  of  the  C.M.R. 
men  came  back,  and  he  came  to  stay, 
he  said,  and  told  the  children  not  to 
be  frightened  as  he  would  take  care  of 
them.  He  made  himself  quite  at  home, 
put  his  horse  in  the  stable,  and  when  he 
came  in,  laid  down  for  a  sleep  in  th<nr 
father's  room ;  after  that,  he  sat  on  the 
stoep  with  his  pipe,  and  took  Bessie  in 
his  arms  and  told  her  tales ;  but  Carrii* 
would  not  make  friends,  and  wondered  if 
he  would  ever  go.  She  was  glad  when 
Mrs.  Baillie  and  Johnnie  drove  up  in  their 
old  cart  with  the  Kaffir,  and  she  quite 
clung  to  Mrs.  Baillie  as  she  stooped  and 
kissed  her. 

**  My  poor  child ;  poor  little  thing/' 
said  the  motherly  creature. 

Then  the  children  went  down  into  the 
garden  with  Johnnie,  while  Mrs.  Baillie 
sat  drinking  coffee  on  the  stoep  and  talk- 
ing to  the  C.M.R. 

*'  Oh,  my  !  but  it  was  a  terrible  thing  " 
she  was  saying ;  **  we  could  scarcely 
believe  it !  That  poor  old  man  called 
at  our  house  that  very  day.  1  remember 
quite  well.  He  wore  a  red  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  and  Johnnie  saw*  him, 
too,  over  here.  We  should  never  have 
thought    it      of      Hart      Dyke.         Why, 
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Mr.  Baillie  looked  upon  him  as  a  brother ! 
But  then  he  always  was  peculiar,  and  I 
thought  it  was  very  pkicky  of  her  to  marry 
him.  She  came  from  down  by  Bushman's 
Kiver,  and  she  has  a.  brother  living  there 
□ow.  I  thought  something  must  be  done 
for  the  children,  so  1  wrote  to  him  last 
night.     I  don't  agree  with  visiting  the  sins 


think  it   would  be  a  long  job.    A  man 
couldn't  live  on  air. 

And  so  it  war.  that  the  two  little  girls 
stayed  on  in  the  house  with  old  Sarah 
and  the  C.M.R.  Mrs.  Baillie  came  over 
every  day,  too,  for  she  felt  "  so  sorry  for 
those  poor  Iambs,"  and  she  might  have 
added  that  she  didn't  often  get  the  chance 


And  then  for  once  in  his  life  an  idea  seemed  ft. 


of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  so  I  've 
come  to  lake  them  back  with  me  to-night. 
1  can't  bear  to  think  of  them  all  alone 
here." 

But  the  C.M.R,  interposed.  Captain's 
onlcrs  were,  he  said,  that  the  children 
should  stay  there.  There  was  no  telling 
but  that  Hart  Dyki>  might  double  back 
again  to  see  them — they  could  find  no 
clue  of  him  getting  far  away.  Hi-  was 
very  sorrv  for  the  little  'uns,  but  hv  didn't 


of  having  a  chat  with  such  a  handsome 
soldier,  with  his  big  black  moustache  and 
hat  turned  up  at  the  side. 

The  C.M.R.  had  lovely  stories  to  lell. 
Carrie,  Bessie,  and  Johnnie  wouhl  all 
crowd  round  to  li>len.  and  then  thiy 
would  look  at  his  walth— a  won<]erful 
walch,  that  would  jump  ojien  when  they 
blew— and  sometimes  he  wouhi  j.lay 
"coop"  with  them  round  the  houw.  Hut 
often  Carrie  would  steal  away,  saying  she 
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must  feed  her  chickens  or  hunt  up  the 
eggs  ill  the  garden,  and  it  wouhl  be  quite 
dark  when  she  came  back.  But  she  did 
not  take  the  basketful  to  the  chickens, 
they  often  had  to  go  without  in  those  days, 
for  she  hid  it  away  under  the  great  prickly- 
l)ear  bush  near  the  kopje.  It  was  far  from 
the  liouse,  and  very  difficult  to  get  there 
safely :  she  was  so  frightened  of  being  seen. 

She  would  go  slowly  and  carefully, 
hiding  down  and  crouching  behind  the 
bush  at  the  slightest  noise,  even  a  bird 
giving  a  sudden  whistle  would  make  her 
heart  beat  fast. 

She  never  gave  in.     Every  day  she  put 

the   basketful    of    food   there,   and   every 

night  it  was  taken,  so  she  knew  father  was 

well  and  near  them  still.     She  did  so  long 

to  see  liiip,  and  would  wait  hiding  quite  a 

"Jong  time  in  the  sluit  near  by,  half  hoping 

that  he  would  come,  and  yet  half  afraid  lest 

he  would.     But  she  never  saw  him  there. 
«  '      «  «  « 

It  was  over  a  fortnight  now  since  the 
C.M.R.  came,  and  he  was  getting  tired 
of  it.  **  This  is  an  infernal  long  job,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  sat  smoking  lazily 
outside.  "  They 're  all  wrong.  Why,  the 
chap 's  lialf-way  to  Kngland  by  now." 
And  he  yawned  and  thought  of  his  sweet- 
heart, the  barmaid  at  Tsomo,  and  how 
he  wanted  to  see  her  again.  Then  he 
watched  Bessie  making  mud  pies  by  the 
.stoep  and  messing  her  pinafore,  and  Carrie 
as  she  started  off  from  the  house  in  her 
kapje  with  a  largi.  basket  of  boiled  mealies 
on  her  arm. 

**  What  a  silly  child  !  !*  he  went  on, 
thinking  idly.  **  She  doesn't  look  a  bit  at 
what  she 's  doing.  That  basket  has  a  big 
hole  at  the  side — she  Ml  have  lost  half 
the  mealies  by  the  time  she  gets  to  the 
fowls." 

But  he  \uis  too  lazy  to  call  after  her,  and 
he  .sat  smoking  liis  pi])e  and  idly  watching 
her  as  she  went  on  and  on  down  the  path, 
disappearing  and  then  appearing  again 
like  a  blue  speck  among  the  bushes. 

**  The  chickens  .'• "  he  wondered.  **  They 
don't  live  down  there.  Where  on  earth 
can  she  be  going  to  .'' " 

And  then  for  once  in  his  life  an  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him. 


"Boiled  mealies,  too!  I  saw  them  in 
the  basket  on  the  kitchen  table — ft*r  ihc 
fowls ! " 

He  quite  woke  up  now,  and  In-gaii 
thinking  so  hard  that  his  pipe  went  out, 
and  then,  long  after  Carrie  had  c<nii«- 
home,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  sauntered  aluni; 
the  path  where  the  mealies  lay  scattered 
like  beads  from  a  broken  necklace. 

When  he  came  back  he   seemed    ver>- 

pleased,   and    called   Carrie    to   him    an*: 

kissed  her,  and  first  called  her  "a  cunnin^^ 

little  devil,"  and  then,      a  rattling  ^mni 

little  woman,  after  all." 

«  «  >^  ♦ 

That  night,  when  all  was  quiet,  two  men 

with  rifles,  in  blue  uniforms,  lay  hiding  in 

the  sluit  by  the  prickly  pears.     And  when 

Hart  Dyke  crept  down  from  the  mountain, 

they   sprang    upon    him,  and   put    lieavy 

things  on  his  wrists,  and  carried  him  oiT 

with  them  to  King. 

«  «  «  « 

Perhaps  this  is  all  that  is  best  to  know 
about  Hart  Dyke. 

When  it  was  all  over,  their  uncle  came 
to  fetch  the  two  little  girls  to  take  them 
back  with  him  to  his  home,  far  awav  bv 
the  Bushman's  River. 

The  horses  were  being  inspanned,  and 
the  three  children  were  saying  *'  Cood- 
bve." 

**  Ves,  "  said  Johnnie,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
for  vou.  Mv  mother  sa\s,  n<»w  v<iur 
father's  in  prison,  no  one  will  marry  you. 
But  don't  cry,  I  shan't  mind — 1  will  take 
care  of  you  both,  though  I  haven't  made 
up  my  mind  yet  which  to  marry." 

**  I  don't  want  to  marr} ,"  sobbed  Carrii% 
*'  I  want  my  chickens  and  my  ilear  little 
white  turkev." 

'*  And  I  don't  want  to  leave  mv  flouers. 
My  sunflower  seed  is  just  coming  up/' 
cried  Bessie. 

Then  after  manv  kisses  and  sobs  aiul 
hugs,  they  got  into  the  cart,  and  their 
uncle  cracked  the  whip  and  off  they  drove. 

"Wait  till  I'm  a  man,"  lohnnie  called 
after  them.  "  I'll  come  and  fetch  vou  both, 
and  we'll  all  live  together  again.  I  shall 
soon  be  grown  up — I  shan't  forget  you!" 

But  tlu*y  never  saw  him  again,  nor  cauie 
back  to  Hart  Dvke's  Rest. 
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Ao.   W'-HOW  BEALFOr  CURED   THE  MADNESS  OF  MESNIL, 

By   HAMILTON    DRUMMOND. 


I  I 


THRICK  during  the  lifetime  of 
Raimond,  Seigneur  dt*  Keaufoy, 
uas  the  Suzerainty  smitten  bv  a  calamity 
that  was  not  of  war. 

(^nce  it  was  famine,  once  it  was  plague, 
and  once  it  was  the  terror  of  superstition, 
and,  grievous  as  were  the  first  and  the 
second,  they  were  as  a  summer  storm  is  to 
H  winter's  tempest  compared  with  the 
third.  Hunger  and  the  fear  of  death  drew 
men  together,  and  bound  the  high  and 
the  low  by  bonds  of  sympathy  and  help  ; 
but  the  unknown  terror  sowed  suspicion 
between  friend  and  friend,  rent  asunder 
tenderest  relationships,  and  set  vassal  and 
lord  in  a  sharp  antagonism. 

In  the  face  of  famine,  Raimond  de 
Heaufov  had  made  common  cause  with 
Beaufoy's  people,  remitting  taxes,  emptying 
granaries,  and  controlling  doles  in  which 
he  himself  took  no  more  than  a  man's 
share  until  the  grinding  necessity  passed, 
and  the  whole  heart  of  the  Suzeraintv 
wanned  to  the  lord  that  shared  the  sorrows 
and  losses  of  his  people. 

The  pestilence  which  swept  the 
Seigneurie  in  '52 — the  year  before  the 
fight  of  Castillon  put  an  end  to  the 
Knglish  wars — had  reaped  its  har\est 
chiefly  in  the  villages,  setting  a  precedent 
which  Paris  .ind  the  towns  of  the  lie 
\\v  France  followed  fourteen  vears  later, 
when  in  two  summer  months  fort\ 
thousand  fell  to  the  swing  of  the  sickle. 
If  here,  again,  Beaufoy's  people  had  full 
cause  to  bless  the  love  and  labour  of  their 
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Seigneur.  Raimond  de  Jk*aufoy  had  his 
own  reason  to  find  a  kernel  of  good  in  the 
bushel  of  evil,  since  out  of  the  horrors  of 
plague  and  the  darkness  of  mourning 
he  won  his  wife,  as  has  been  already 
told. 

It  was  in  1484,  the  year  the  Estates  met 
at  Tours,  that  the  blight  fell  upon  Beaufoy. 
The  spring  had  been  late  and  broken — a 
vicious  blaze  of  sunshine  alternating  with 
biting  frosts,  so  that  the  vineyards  and  the 
comland  had  alike  suffered.  In  June  a 
I'loud-burst  set  the  rivers  aflood,  so  that  the 
water  stood  knee-deep  in  the  hamlets  on 
their  banks,  and  the  lower-lying  pastures 
became  a  rotting  morass.  In  July  a 
thunderbolt  struck  the  church  of  St.  Francis 
of  Beaufoy  and  shattered  its  belfry,  and 
later  in  the  same  month  the  caving- in  of 
a  quarr}'  crushed  three  men  of  C'hamex 
into  a  grim  parody  of  humanity.  In 
August  the  mildew  corrupted  the  poor 
remnants  of  the  frosted  vine\ards,  and  an 
ergot  devoured  the  weak  ears  of  corn.  In 
.September  a  murrain  seized  upon  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  byre  and  field  were  swept 
with  the  besom  of  death.  .Strange  sick- 
nesses, or  what  to  credulous  ignorance^ 
seemed  strange,  broke  out  in  every  village, 
and  from  April  to  late  autumn  the  months 
were  punctuated  by  accident  and  fatality. 

No  one  of  these  disasters  was  strange 
to  Beaufoy.  Blight,  storm,  sickness,  and 
sudden  death  were  old  enemies,  but  all 
focussed  on  one  bitter  summer  overbore 
reason,  and  so  it  came  that,  from  whispers, 
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men,  in  their  terror,  called  aloud.**  Witch- 
craft !  *'  and  the  Suzerainty  was  in  a 
ferment  of  unrest  and  suspicion. 

from  the  peasants  it  spread  to  the 
Chateau. 

"  A  pack  of  fools,  Marmontel ! "  said 
Beaufoy  wrathfully.  **Did  lightning  never 
blaze  in  Angoumois  before  ?  " 

**  Aye,  Seigneur;  but  to  kill  a  priest" — 
and  the  squire  shook  his  head  solemnly — 
**  that,  truly,  was  the  work  of  the  devil." 

**And  since  when  have  vou  been  so 
fond  of  a  monk  ? "  scoffed  his  master. 
**  Why,  man,  1  hav(»  known  you  threaten 
to  hang  one  in  his  own  girdle  ;  and  you 
would  have  done  it,  too,  had  I  but  nodded. 
Does  a  grey  frock  charm  a  man,  forsooth, 
that  a  thunderbolt  shall  not  harm  him .'' 
A  pack  of  fools,  I  sav  again — a  pack  of 
fools!" 

*•  Hut.  Seigneur,  look  at  the  corn  and 
wine 

**  I  would  to  the  Lord  we  could!  Now, 
that  is  serious.  A  monk  more  or  less  we 
could  spare,  but  scant  bread  and  spoilt 
drink  hit  us  sorely." 

**Did  I  not  say  so.^"  cried  Marmontel, 
pressing  forward  in  his  eagerness.  **  It  is 
witchcraft.  Seigneur,  and  until  fire  has 
swept  Beaufoy  there  will  be  no  man  safe." 

**  Tush  !  "  and  Raimond  de  Beaufov 
beat  his  hand  on  the  table  by  which  he 
sat.  **  Was  it  witchcrtift  four  years  back 
wh(»n  the  wheat  rotted  in  the  wet  ?  Was 
it  witchcraft  or  a  May  frost  the  year  before 
when  the  vines  went  black  in  a  night  ? 
A\'as  it  witchcraft  or  a  fool's  choice  of  a 
site  that  drowned  Jiourjeu  in  the  river's 
overflow  ?  Was  it  witchcraft — but,  there, 
a  pack  of  fools,  brainless  as  hares !  As  for 
lire,  I  knoM  what  you  would  be  at, 
Marniontel ;  you  would  have  me  set  stake 
and  pile  faggot,  and  so  burn  incense  to 
the  devil.  Iku  1  '11  hiive  none  of  that, 
and  the  man  who  takes  the  law  into  his  own 
hanils  must  deal  with  Raimond  de  Beaufoy. 
\U-  the  Lord,  he  '11  sup  sorrow  for  his  pains  ! 
N'ouand  they  have  gone  crazed,  Marmontel, 
hut  1  have  medicine  will  cure  you  all, 
and  that  vou  had  tell  them.  When  the 
plague  swept  us.  there  was  no  way  of 
staying  the  terror  in  the  quaking  w  retches 
save  the  way  that  Madame,  my  wife,  took ; 


and  may  God  remember  it  to  her  in  Hi^ 
mercy,  as  I  have  no  doubt  He  has,  aii»l 
will.      For  when  they  saw  a  white-faot-  1 
woman  go  amongst  them  as  tranquil  an! 
calm  as  if  she  did  no  more  than  her  hou>-«* 
duties  in  the  midst  of  her  maids,  they  tcx»L 
heart  in  their  shame,  and  so  a  frail  woman 
saved  Beaufov.      But  this  is  a  new  terr«»r, 
and  needs  a  new  cure,  and,  by  St.  FranciN  ! 
I  know  the  medicine,  and  will  deal  it  (^ut 
in  no  small  doles.      Rod  and  cord    an^J 
branding-iron  for  the  good  of  their  souls  . 
these,   friend    Marmontel,  are   the    clru^-s 
that  Beaufoy  needs  to  purge  its  terror  and 
madness,    and,   the    saints    helping    nu*. 
purged  by  these  it  shall  be,  if  needs  must/' 

**  But,  Seigneur,  the  witchcraft " 

**  Is  of  your  own  making,  (jet  you  gon*- 
now  and  warn  them.  What  I  have  set  m\ 
oath  to  I  will  do,  for  all  my*  three -score - 
and-nine  years." 

**Aye,"  said  Marmontel  in  his  beard,  a^ 
he  tramped  away  from  the  Justice-room, 
acToss    the    broad    hall,   and    down    tin- 
corridor  to  his  quarters  ;  **  but,  by  reason 
of  those  same  nine-and-sixty  years,   the 
Seigneur   knows   less  of  Beaufoy  and  it^ 
temper  than  I  do.     'Tis  a  pity  the  Si(»ur 
Franc^ois   is   away  earwigging  the  young 
King.  He  would  do  more  for  the  Suzerainty 
here  on  the  spot  than  he  will  in  Paris.     A 
plague   upon    Paris !     A    plague   on   the 
Seigneur's  temper  I     A  plague  upon  this 
devil's  work  abroad  I  A  plague  on  the  Lord 
knows  what  all  I  " 

But,  though  he  gnawed  his  moustache 
in  his  vexation,  he  spoke  no  word  aloud, 
for  Beaufoy' s  men  had  a  wholesome  fear 
of  the  wrath  and  justice  of  their  master. 

Four  days  later  the  storm  broke. 

**  I  am  your  man,  Seigneur,"  siiid 
Marmontel,  with  a  sullen  look  on  his  fa< f 
that  was  not  wont  to  be  there.  '*  Ki»r 
seven  generations,  or  maybe  eight.  1  and 
mine  have  served  you  and  yours;  and  s(». 
though  1  think  the  folk  are  right,  I  tell  you 
there  is  bad  work  over  at  Mesnil.  Mind. 
I  say  again,  I  think  the  folk  are  right ;  but, 
if  there  was  a  burning  at  Mesnil  and  you 
not  told,  vou  would  .say  I  was  no  true 
servant  to  Beaufoy." 

The  Seigneur  was  seated  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  oak  that  grew  to  the 
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south  of  the  Justice-room,  and  as  he 
looked  out  into  the  breathless  swelter  of 
the  sun,  he  had  no  mind  to  face  the  heat. 

**  What !  "  said  he  ;  **  has  a  cow  slipped 
its  calf,  or  another  barrel  of  ale  gone 
sour  ?     Wait  till  the  cool,  Marmontel.*' 

*'  It  is  murder,  Seigneur,"  answered  the 
Mjuire  curtly;  *'and  murder's  still  murder 
in  Beaufoy,  whether  it  be  for  hate,  greed, 
or  witchcraft." 

**  Murder  —  and  at  Mesnil  ?  "  —  and 
Beaufoy  straightened  himself  in  his  chair. 
**Come,"  he  went  on  sternly,  **  is  this  not 
more  of  your  fool's  terror  .-" 

**Am  I  afraid  for  the  killing  of  a 
l)abe?"  said  Marmontel  with  a  fine 
contempt.  *'  I  trow  not.  But  the  folk  at 
Mesnil  are  wikl,  and  Jean  Troyes  is 
wildest  of  all.  Can  a  man  blame  him  .'• 
A  son  born  to  him  two  weeks  ago,  after 
iiftecn  years  of  prayers,  and  now  made 
away  with,  unbaptised.  My  faith.  Seigneur, 
if,  thirty  years  ago,  one  had  laid  hands  on 
the  little  Sieur " 

**  What.^     On  a  Beaufoy.^" 

**  For  that " — and  Marmontel  laughed 
bitterly — **  flesh  is  flesh,  and  blood  \s  blood. 
The  poor  at  least  are  akin  to  the  rich  in 
the  love  of  father  and  child.  '!1ie  Mesnil 
folk  are  men  and  women  as  well  as  we." 

••  And  what  of  Troves'  lad  "t " 

**  I-ast  night  he  was  there  ;  this  morning 
the  father  left  mother  and  babe  asleep, 
and  when  she  woke*-  he  was  gone  and 
without  a  trace.  (ione,  Seigneur  T  a 
iw«)  weeks*  babe.  What  is  that  but 
witchcraft  .^" 

For  a  moment  Beaufo}-  was  staggered, 
and,  as  the  vague  terror  that  was  abroad 
in  the  land  seized  him,  his  face  went  as 
white  as  his  peaked  beard.  Then  he 
rallied. 

**  Thev  have  searched  .''  " 

*•  Oh,  aye,"  answered Mannontel  grimly; 
'*  wherever  a  two  weeks*  babe  could  hide 
himself,  but  they  found  nothing.  Marie 
Bische  took  care  of  that.** 

"  Marie  Bische  }  ** 

**  Marie  Bische,  Seigneur.  Listen,*' 
and  Marmontel  ticked  his  points  ofl'on  his 
lingers.  '*  Four  months  ago,  Theuret,  the 
miller,  gave  her  short  weight  and  she 
<ursed  him.     The  milUdam  burst,  and  left 


naught  behind  it  l)ut  the  great  grind- 
stones. In  June,  Gillem,  the  wagoner, 
drank  her  wine,  and  would  pay  naught. 
She  cursed  him,  and  three  weeks  after  he 
was  drowned  at  the  ford.  They  say  he 
was  in  liquor,  but  what  of  that }  He  is 
dead.  Five  ilays  ago.  Friar  Hugues 
rebuked  her,  and  sharply  too,  that  she 
never  went  to  confession.  Friar  Hugues 
is  dead  of  a  thunderbolt.  Yesterday  the 
woman  Troyes  cried  out  upon  her  for  a 
witch,  and  to-day  the  woman  Troyes  is 
childless.  Is  not  all  that  witchcraft } 
Small  wonder  Mesnil  is  wild !  Well, 
(Jod  be  j)raised,  she  '11  work  no  more 
wickedness  ! " 

**How.^" 

"  Because,"  said  Marmontel  coolly,  and 

looking  up  at  the  sun  to  reckon  the  hour 

as   he   spoke,    **  she   is    hanged    by  this. 

They  dared  not  burn  her,  lest  it  take  too 

much  time." 

**  And  you,"  cried  Beaufoy  furiously, 
**  have  held  me  here  in  talk  of  a  set 
purpose.     By  St.  Francis !  " 

"Xo,  no,  no!"  cried  Marmontel.  *' Swear 
naught.  Seigneur,  swear  naught !  I  told 
you  the  folk  were  right." 

**  Pray  God  they  may  still  think  so  when 
I  am  done  with  them  !  "  answered  Beaufoy 
between  his  teeth.  **  And  for  you,  if  you 
hope  for  forgiveness,  see  that  we  are  on 
the  road  within  ten  minutes." 

The  narrow  byway  which  made  up  the 
one  dirty  street  of  Mesnil  was  in  a  ferment, 
and  even  the  unlooked-for  and  unwelcome 
l)resence  of  the  Seigneur  with  ten  men  at 
his  back  did  no  more  than  quell  in  part 
the  uproar.  From  a  dozen  jostling  groups 
came  the  babble  of  many  tongues,  with 
here  and  there  a  woman's  shrill  voice 
screaming  high  above  the  conflict  of  words. 
No  one  gave  heed  to  the  other,  and  all 
emulously  pushed,  chattered,  and  cried  in 
the  useless  endeavour  to  secure  an 
audience. 

At  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  tumult 
slackened  and  the  groups  drew  together, 
as  if  to  gain  strength  by  numbers.  No  one 
spoke  aloud,  but  the  crowd  whispered  and 
muttered  as  it  surged  in  the  jaws  of  the 
dustv  street,  and  the  looks  that  met 
Beaufov  were  both  sullen  and  defiant. 
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For  his  part,  he  had  no  thought  either 
of  conciliation  or  to  temporise,  and  came 
straight  to  the  point.  Halting  three  paces 
from  the  crowd,  he  faced  it  sternly. 

**  No  lying  now,  fools !  Where  is  Marie 
Hische  ?  " 

Then,  indeed,  there  was  a  silence,  and 
the  eyes  that  had  met  his  were  turned 
aside.  It  is  easier  to  do  a  fellow  to  death 
in  heat  than  tell  of  it  in  cold  blood,  and 
for  answer  they  stared  at  one  another  and 
were  dumb.  Besides,  whoever  spoke 
might  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  act 
of  all. 

"  You  had  tongues  enough  to  wake  the 
dead  five  minutes  back,  and  to  use  them 
now  will  be  your  wisdom.  Where  is 
Marie  Bische  ?  " 

Then  that  happened  which  nine  times 
out  of  ten  happens  in  a  mixed  crowd — a 
woman  answered,  and,  though  she  spoke 
from  behind  and  in  concealment,  it  was  a 
woman's  courage,  and  not  a  man*s. 

**  Tongues,  sure  enough,  Raimond  de 
Heaufoy,  but  not  tongues  that  could  wake 
Marie  Bische,  the  witch.  As  to  where  she 
is,  ride  on  and  find  her,  for  she  's  plain  to 
be  seen.*' 

**  Go  thou,  .Marmontel,"  said  the 
Seigneur  curtly. 

Then  he  §at  back  in  his  saddle,  and  the 
two  groups  faced  <me  another,  silent,  in 
the  sunlight. 

Round  between  the  houses  went  the 
squire  in  haste.  He  knew  Bcaufoy  well, 
and  the  set  hardness  of  his  face  frightened 
him.  Had  he  been  hot  with  wrath,  there 
would  have  been  hope  for  the  men  of 
Mesnil,  since,  even  in  his  anger,  reason 
would  move  the  Seigneur.  Here  there 
was  no  anger,  and  so  the  mood  was 
dangerous.  More  than  that.  Marmontel 
knew  the  people  as  few  knew  them,  and 
to  him  they  were  so  much  stubble  waiting 
a  spark  to  set  the  blaze  roaring.  Let 
lieaufoy  strike  in  hi.«  present  mood,  and 
the  spark  would  fall. 

Under  five  minutes  he  was  back  again, 
and,  save  for  the  shuflSe  of  feet  in  the 
<lust  and  the  rattle  of  steel  bits  as  the 
horses  tossed  their  heads  amongst  the 
«TOwds  of  flies  that  worried  them,  there 
had  been  silence*. 


**  Well  ?     Briefly  now." 

**  Dead,  Seigneur.  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be.  You  can  see  the  top  of  th«- 
oak  above  the  thatch  there  to  the  left." 

"Take  four  of  these  slayers  of  women 
and  bind  them.  Men,  I  mean,  though  I 
doubt  not  the  women  did  their  part- 
Trust  a  woman  to  spite  a  woman.  Four  : 
and  neither  pick  nor  choose.  For  Beaufoy*^ 
sake,  I  cannot  hang  all  Mesnil,  so  four 
will  suffice.  Now,  hearken  !  So  sure  a^^ 
there  is  no  witchcraft  in  this  thing,  you 
four  hang.  By  St.  Francis  of  Beaufo}',  1 
set  mv  oath  to  that !  Where  is  the  houst^ 
of  this  Jean  Troyes  }  Babes  of  even  n<^ 
more  than  two  weeks'  age  cannot  slip  om 
of  the  world  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 
Two  of  you  guard  these  fellows,  and,  for 
your  own  sakes,  guard  them  well.  Th«' 
rest  follow." 

To  the  right  there  was  a  broad  stretch 
of  pasture-land,  sered  into  a  brown  crisp- 
ness  by  the  strong  August  heat.  Acro*;^ 
this  rode  Beaufoy,  led  by  half-a-dozen  ot 
the  villagers  and  followed  by  his  troop, 
with  the  rest  of  Mesnil  straggling  at  their 
horses'  heels.  An  oak,  a  chestnut,  or  an 
elm  broke  the  level  of  the  grass,  with  hen- 
and  there  a  thicket  where  a  small  under- 
wood of  hazels  and  beech  was  bound  inti> 
a  tangle  by  a  thick  growth  of  brambles. 
In  the  shelter  of  one  of  these  was  a 
thatched  hut. 

*'  See,"  said  one  of  the  women  over  her 
shoulder,  and  pointing  ahead  with  a  lean 
arm,  "  Jean  Troyes  lives  there." 

For  answer,  Beaufoy  noilded,  aniU 
without  halt,  the  troop  moved  forward. 
( )nce  at  the  hut-door,  there  was  a  pause 
and  a  scattering.  Mesnil  had  done  the 
Seigneur's  will,  but  Mesnil  had  no  interest 
in  the  result ;  the  thing  was  witchcraft, 
and  so  the  interest  ol  Mesnil  was  under 
an  oak  half  a  league  away. 

**  Now,"  said  Beaufoy,  dismounting. 
*'  search  !  Two  of  you  take  the  house  in 
hand  ;  the  rest  spread  and  make  a  cast  in 
a  circle,  widening  the  circuit  with  each 
round,"  and  he  turned  into  the  hut. 

At  the  door  he  met  Jean  Troyes  and  his 
wife,  their  faces  stolid  and  expressionless. 
Amid  the  hard  necessities  of  a  peasant's 
life  then*  was  no  room   for  violent  joys  or 
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r,  if  they  were  there,  thi 
expression  of  them  did  not  come  eas> . 
Where  the  stomach  is  importunate,  its  cries 
drown  the  insistences  of  the  passions. 

In  reply  10  the  Seigneur  the  tale  was 
told  by  ihe  man  bricHy  enough ;    boldly 


"No,  a  river." 

"  A  league.  Seigneur ,  a  league,  no  less  ; 
for,    see    you,    the    streams    are     dried. 


"  Aye,  I  know.     That  settles  It.     Be  al 
ease,  mother  ;  the  little  lad  is  not  far  off." 


f  fiOit  of  fools.  MarmonUl .'  "  taiJ  Btau/oy  vnthfuUy,     "  Old  lightning  ntrtr  Nate 


even  in  its  curtni.:.s— tht  unman  standing 
by  him  while  he  spoke. 

"  So,"  said  Beaufoy,  when  he  (inished, 
"  you  left  the  two  asleep,  the  mother  and 
child.  Within  an  hour  of  going  nut  to  the 
shei-p,  you  were  iinik  anil  the  b<«-  was 
missing.     How  far  is  the  nearest  water  ?  " 

"  A  well.  Seigneur  f  " 


As  if  to  prove  him  a  prophet,  at  that 
moment  Marmontel  came  panting  in,  a 
jiitifui  tiny  bundle  of  coarse  but  clean 
linen  cloth  in  his  hands  ;  and  at  the  sight 
of  it  the  woman  gaspett  and  staggered, 
elinging  to  Jean  Troves  for  support, 

"  It  was  in  the  thicket,  Seigneur,  laid 
awav  rniongst  the  dr^-  bracken,  and '' 
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*'  Aye,  aye,  aye  !  "said  Beaufoy,  with  his 
hard  eyes  on  the  mother.  **  I  guessed 
something  of  the  sort.  Lay  it  on  the  settle 
yonder  and  get  you  gone.  Shut  the  door 
behind  you,  and  see  to  it  that  those  gaping 
fools  keep  their  distance."  Then,  as  the 
door  closed  more  softly  than  was  the 
squire's  wont,  he  cried,  **  Ho  !  Marmontel ! 
You  heard  my  oath  anent  those  four  ? 
Aye  7    Then  do  justice." 

**  But,  Seigneur" — and  ^larmontel 
halted,  half  within  and  half  without,  so 
that  through  the  slant  in  the  door  the 
sunlight  above  his  head  streamed  in  on  the 
linen  bundle — "there  is  danger,  and  I 
would  advise " 

But  Beaufov  rounded  on  him  with  a 
snarl :  **  Who  art  thou  to  advise  ?  Do  thou 
as  thou  art  bid,  lest  the  four  be  made  five." 

And,  knowing  Raimond  de  Beaufoy  as 
he  did,  Marmontel  slipped  out  into  the 
sunlight  very  quietly  and  with  a  white  face. 

**  Hearken,"  said  the  Seigneur  to  the 
two  who  were  left,  but  with  his  eyes  on 
the  woman  rather  than  on  the  man.  **  Of 
evil  intent  in  this  1  acquit  you  both ; 
and  you,  Jean  Troyes,  I  acquit  of  all 
knowledge,  good  or  bad.  Now,  dame,  tell 
vour  tale,  and  this  time  let  it  be  the  truth. 
So  far,  you  have  lied,  and  five  have  dietl, 
or  are  dying,  for  the  lie — though,  for  that 
matter,  the  four  will  get  their  deserts  and 
no  more.     Again,  I  say,  the  truth  !  " 

P'or  a  moment  she  stood  silent, 
breathing  hard,  and  her  hands  clenching 
and  unclenching  in  her  trouble  of  spirit. 
Then  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  but  not 
to  the  Seigneur.  Gripping  Jean  Troyes  by 
the  arm,  she  buried  her  face  in  his  rough 
sleeve  and  fell  a-sobbing. 

**  I  had  no  thought  of  evil  to  another," 
she  said  between  her  sobs ;  **  only — only — 
I  feared  to  lose  your  love.  Vou  were  so 
bound  to  the  little  lad.  I  loved  him  too. 
For  fifteen  years  I  yearned  for  a  babe,  anil 
(iod  knows  I  loved  him ;  but  you  were 
dearest,  and  my  heart  was  sore  lest  you 
would  hate  me." 

Lifting  her  head,  she  looked  up  at  him, 
dry-eyed,  but  her  mouth  worked  as  if  with 
a  palsy,  and  her  fingers  plucked  and 
fondled  his  sleeve  in  her  agony  of  loss  and 
apprehension.     On  his  part,  from  his  six 


feet  of  height  Jean  Troyes  looked  down 
at  her  stolidly.  This  passion  was  a  thin;^ 
beyond  his  comprehending,  and  her  words 
touched  his  dull  wit  but  slightly.  Not  so 
with  Beaufoy.  His  face  darkened,  and  it 
was  with  hot  wrath  in  his  eyes  that  hc^ 
turned  upon  her. 

**  What  "t  "  he  cried.  **  You  killed  the- 
babe  lest  it  come  betwixt  the  father's  love 
and " 

**  No,  no,  no  !  "  she  screamed.  **  Never 
believe  it,  Jean.  I  overlaid  the  child,  and 
dared  not  tell  you  the  truth.  Never 
the  other,  never  the  other.  You  believe 
me,  Jean  ;  you  believe  me  .'^" 

"Oh,  aye,  1  believe  you,"  he  answereif 
heavily  ;  **  but  it  *s  the  Seigneur's  mercy 
we  're  jiot  all  hanged  for  your  foolishness.'* 

Whereat  she  broke  out  weeping  in 
earnest,  and  fell  to  mumbling  his  hand,  as 
a  dog  might.  Half  an  hour  later,  when 
Beaufov  rode  once  more  into  Mesnil,  the 
crowd  was  still  there,  though  not,  as 
before,  massed  in  the  roadway,  but 
gathered  in  four  separate  groups  about  as 
many  doors,  because  of  the  mourning^ 
within.  Midway  between  these  were  his 
men,  silent  and  sullen.  Their  sympathies 
lav  with  the  townsfolk,  and  but  for 
discipline,  self-interest,  and  a  wholesome 
fear,  Raimond  de  Beaufoy  would  that  hour 
have  had  a  revolt  upon  his  hands.  Even 
as  it  was,  a  murmur  of  hate  and  wrath 
greeted  him  from  these  four  centres  as  he 
drew  bridle. 

**  Is  all  done  as  I  bade  }  "  he  said  curtlv 
to  Marmontel,  heeding  the  peasants  not 
at  all.  *'  Then  let  us  ride  on  ;  but  not  to 
Beaufov,  lest  these  fools  think  we  fear 
them,  and  flv  for  shelter." 

So  out  of  the  further  end  of  the  village 
thev  rode  at  a  slow  trot,  and  on  for  a  mile 
or  two,  towards  Grandfrai.  Then  the 
Seigneur  curved  round  to  the  left,  and 
took  his  way  leisurely  back  to  the  Chateau. 
Presently  he  called  Marmontel.  "Tell 
me  of  this  Marie  Bische  ;  who  was  she  't " 

**  A  widow.  Seigneur,  and  until  these 
things — that  is,  until— I  mean,  she  was 
accounted  harmless  enough.  She  lived 
yonder,"  and  he  pointed  ahead  to  a  hamlet 
that  lay  bv  the  river's  bank  on  the  left, 
anil    a    scant    half-league    from    Mesnil. 


o  Ihau^l  of  n-il  to  another"  iht  said  btlTrttn  htr 
Su  "  The  Butirov  Rouanoi."  rACt  in. 
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'*  She  had  one  daughter,  JeannC;  who  six 
months  ago  married  Pierre  Lange,  and  all 
three  dwelt  together.  Folks  say  that 
between  mother  and  daughter  there  was 
but  little  to  choose,  and  that  for  these 
weeks  past  Jeanne  has  gone  as  one  who 
dreamed  dreams,  that  she  shuns  thi* 
neighbours,  and  sits  in  corners  mouthini^ 
to  herself." 

'*  Siiints  give  me  patience  !  "  cried  the 
Seigneur  testily.  **  Has  Beaufoy  gone 
mad  ?  If  there  were  no  such  witches  in 
France,  God  help  the  generation  to  come ! 
But,  look,  Marmontel,  yonder  to  the  left : 
what  fresh  folly  is  this  ?  " 

Thev  had  forded  the  river  and  ridden 
up  the  slope  which  further  on  led  to  the 
Chateau.  Now,  as  Beaufoy  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  pointed  to  the  cluster  of  houses 
where  had  lived  the  unhappy  Marie  Bische, 
it  was  clear  there  was  some  excited  stir 
afoot.  The  river-bank  was  thronged,  and 
through  the  quick  shiftings  of  the  crowd 
they  could  see  a  woman  being  dragged  to 
the  water's  edge.  Then  there  was  a 
pause,  an  instant's  struggle,  and  a  scream 
as  the  poor  wretch  was  flung  headlong 
into  the  current. 

"By  St.  Francis,  it  is  Jeanne  Lange!" 
cried  Beaufoy.  "  The  mother  first,  and 
now  the  daughter.  Ride,  fellows,  ride ! 
I  would  not  have  her  ilrown  for  the 
Seigneuric  itself." 

Down  the  slope  they  cantered,  and,  fast 
as  they  rode,  the  black  ball  that  swung  so 
helplessly  in  the  current  came  well-nigh 
as  fast  to  meet  them,  while  along  the 
further  bank  ran  the  crowd,  keeping  pace 
with  its  victim  and  shouting  curses  .is 
it  ran. 

**  Let  her  be  !  '*  thev  cried,  as  thev  came 
abreast  of  the  horsemen.  **  Let  her  be! 
"I'is  her  due  and  no  more,  for  she  has 
confessed.*' 

But  Beaufoy  never  halted.  (iripping 
the  saddle  hard  with  his  knees,  he  gave  his 
beast  the  sjmr  and  plunged  in  a  dozen 
yards  below  the  drowning  woman,  and, 
Mvimming  into'  midstream,  waited  for 
her. 

**  Your  hand  !  For  the  Lord's  sake, 
your  hand ! "  he  shouteil  as  she  came 
near.      But  the  while  face   rolled   under  as 


he  spoke,  and  he  had  scant  time  to  catch 
her  by  the  skirts  as  she  swept  past.  After 
that  it  was  no  more  than  a  stout  horse's 
work  to  find  the  bank,  and  in  ^\e  minutes 
she  was  gasping  for  breath  on  the  dry  turf, 
wet  as  a  ilraggled  hay-wisp,  but  none  the 
worse.  Then  it  was  plain  why  the 
Seigneur's  cry  had  gone  unheeded  ;  her 
hands  were  bound  fast  by  the  thumbs 
behind  her  back,  so  fast  that  the  flesh  stood 
level  with  the  cord. 

A  frail  slip  of  a  girl  she  was,  for  all  her 
wifehood,  and  looked  the  frailer  for  the 
close  clinging  of  her  sodden  garments. 
Her  hair  had  come  unbound  in  the 
struggle  and  was  wisped  in  wet  tan gU*s 
about  her  face,  so  that,  as  .she  stood  in  the 
sunlight,  whimpering,  she  looked*  like 
some  water- pixie  dragged  out  unwillingly 
to  the  solid  earth. 

'*  Off"  with  you,  Marmontel,  and  cut  the 
cords !  "  .said  Beaufoy.  **  Witch,  forsooth  ! 
She  's  but  a  half-grown  child  !  Look  at 
her  mouthing  her  swollen  thumbs,  just  like 
a  babe ! " 

**  But,  Seigneur,"  answered  Marmontel, 
slipping  his  dagger  back  into  its  sheath, 
*•  she -confessed.  Hear  them  clamouring 
vonder." 

The  squire  was  right.  Clamouring  they 
were,  and  could  words  have  killed,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
Raimond  de  Beaufoy.  But  the  clamour 
was  not  merely  curses  and  threatening, 
but  the  sharp  insistence  that  the  woman 
had  indeed  confessed. 

**  Aye,  aye,  I  hear  !  "  said  the  Seigneur. 
**  What  of  this  confession,  woman  .'' " 

Then  the  white  face  flamed  red,  and. 
leaving  whimpering,  Jeanne  Lange  pressed 
forward  to  Beaufov's  knee. 

•*  It  is  true,  Seigneur,"  she  whispered 
under  her  breath,  and  stammering  as  she 
s|)oke ;  **  it  is  true  1  said  so,  and  yet  it  was 
a  lie.  Look  at  them,  the  brute  beasts !  I 
am  a  woman,  and^hey  would  have  searched 
me  for  the  witch-mark  openly  and  in  (Jod's 
light;  me,  a  woman!  Could  1  face  the 
shame  of  it  ?  Better  drown  than  that,,  so 
I  lied." 

**  Bv  St.  Francis  of  Beaufov,  a  brave 
wench  and  a  good  lie!"  he  cried.  *'Do 
vou  hear,  fellows  ?    A  brave  wench,  I  sav  ; 
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and,  had  I  a  daughter,  she  would  have 
done  no  less  in  a  like  case.  Have  her  up 
!)ehind  you,  Marmontel,  and  set  her  in 
charge  of  the  Castle  maids  with  all  haste. 
To-morrow  " — and,  leaning  back  in  his 
saddle,  he  shook  his  fist  towards  the 
howling  mob — **  to-morrow  I  will  settle 
with  these  scum.  A  brave  wench  !  God 
send  Beaufov  a  hundred  more  such 
witches !  ** 

But,  as  they  rode  up  the  slope, 
Marmontel  thought  in  his  heart  that  the 
reckoning  between  IMesnil  and  its  lord 
might  come  sooner  than  the  Seigneur 
counted  upon,  and  after  a  different 
manner  than  he  supposed.  When  the 
madness  of  terror  is  added  to  sore  hearts 
and  hot  blood,  he  would'  be  a  rash  man 
who  set  a  limit  to  the  risks. 

And  Marmontel  was  right  in  his  fore- 
bodings. Dusk  had  no  more  than  half 
fallen  when  the  guard  that  kept  watch  by 
the  tower  that  overlooked  the  great  gate  in 
the  outer  circuit  of  walls  sent  in  hot  haste 
for  the  squire  with  such  news  that  he,  in 
turn,  sought  his  master,  breathless  and  as 
near  terror  as  was  in  his  nature. 

"All  Beaufoy's  afoot,"  he  cried, 
breaking  in  on  the  Seigneur  with  scant 
ceremony.  **  Not  Mesnil  alone,  but 
Beaufoy  from  east  to  west ;  and  what  can 
we  do  with  our  dozen  men-at-arms  }  The 
slope  is  black  with  them."  But  it  took 
more  than  a  threat  of  siege  to  move  the 
Seigneur.  At  nine-and-sixty  the  fires 
have  cooled,  and  it  takes  a  strong  blast  to 
set  them  glowing.  The  natural  forces, 
too,  are  abated,  and  after  such  a  day  as  he 
had  passed  small  wonder  if  Beaufoy's 
nerves  and  muscles  were  alike  slack. 

*'  Chut ! "  said  he ;  **  a  handful  of  peasants 
with  their  bellies  full  of  sour  wine  !  What 
can  they  do,  poor  fools  }  " 

**  A  handful  of  peasants !  "  echoed 
Marmontel.  **  By  my  faith,  Beaufoy's  men 
have  shown  before  this  what  a  handful  of 
peasants  were  worth  when  their  blood  was 
hot !  Am  I  a  coward.  Seigneur,  to  be 
frightened  by  a  handful  of  peasants  ?  But 
this  is  serious,  for  they  have  their  women- 
folk with  them,  and  even  a  rabbit  will 
fight  when  the  doe  looks  on.  And  here 
an*  we,  short-handed,  with  half  our  men 


playing  fool  in  Paris  at  the  heels  of  tht- 
young  Sieur.  We  must  make  tenn>. 
Seigneur,  and  promptly,  or  Beaufoy  bums  ; 
that 's  sure." 

"  Terms  }  "  cried  the  Seigneur  sharply, 
a  world  of  scorn  in  his  voice.  "  Terms  ? 
What  terms,  babbler  }  " 

"There     is     the    wench "    began 

Marmontel,  and  as  he  spoke  he  had  th** 
grace  to  grow  shamefaced,  and  the  dis- 
cretion to  look  aside.  But  he  got  no 
further  than  the  four  words  when  thi- 
Seigneur  stopped  him  with  a  gesture,  plain 
even  to  his  discreetness. 

"  Look  you,"  said  he,  leaning  across 
the  table  at  which  he  sat.  and  speaking 
very  slowly,  "  I  would  not  give  up  a  hair 
of  her  head  to  these  rogues  to  save 
Beaufoy  root  and  branch.  What,  man  ? 
She  is  my  guest,  and,  by  St.  Erancis,  a 
guest  is  safe  at  Beaufoy,  whether  crowned 
King  or  helpless  wench  !  You  mean  well. 
Marmontel,  so  I  pardon  you ;  but  a  nicer 
sense  of  what  fits  with  Beaufov's  honour 
would  mend  the  future.  Now,  keep  your 
wits  clear.     How  many  are  there  ?  " 

"  It  is  hard  to  guess.  Seigneur.  There 
are  scores  here  and  scores  there,  and  they 
flit  about  like  rabbits  in  a  warren  ;  but 
there  are  enough." 

"  Armed  ?  " 

"  Peasant  -  fashion,  Seigneur  —  sickles, 
scythes,  flails,  with  here  and  there  a  pike. 
But  these  go  for  naught — thev  threaten 
fire." 

"  There  are  women,  you  say  .''" 

"  Aye,  Seigneur,  and  worse  than  th<* 
men  in  their  ravings.  There  are  the  wives 
of  those  four " 

Beaufoy  nodded.  "  1  know.  .My 
conscience  is  easy  there :  they  got  their 
deserts.  Once  let  lawlessness  spread  in 
the  Seigneurie,  and  there  would  be  mon* 
than  four  widows  set  wailing.  As  for  the 
women,  they  have  my  pity,  for  to  them 
come  the  struggle  and  sorrow.  I  know 
enough.     Let  us  go  to  the  gate." 

Lifting  his  sword  from  the  table,  Beaufoy 
buckled  it  on  in  silence,  and  spoke  no 
more  until  they  were  midway  across  the 
s|)ace  that  lay  between  the  Chateau  and  the 
outer  walls.  Then  he  paused  an  1  laid  his 
hand  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
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"  If  evil  comes  of  thi»  night's  work,  and 
vou  live  through  it,  say  this  to  Frani;ois, 
my  son  :  Deal  gently  with  these  poor 
lolk.  They  cannot  see  as  we  see,  and  are 
mud  with  terror  and  loss,  else  Ueaufo}''^ 
walls  had  never  heard  what  they  hear  now, 
I  ft  him  shed  as  little  blood  as  may  be, 
.-itid  show  love  and  mercy  rather  than  a 
hard  rule.     I.   perhaps,  have  been   rough 


Beaufoy,  and  strodi' 


.  the  na- 


There  he  hailed,  and  when  he  cried  in 
his  stern  arrogance,  " Get  jou  back  fifty 
paces,  all  of  you,  while  1  tome  without," 
the  habit  of  obedience  was  so  strong  that 
the  tide  of  wrath  rolled  hackwaid  down 
the  slope,  and  the  mob  kept  its  ground 
below   like  a   wild  beast  slrainin);  on  its 


•■  /Jo  you 


f  Raimond  de  /ieatt/oy  ii 


Mmv/<.r7«, 


f  Aanse  '  " 


:ii  times,  and  it  is  burne  in  upon  me  that 
wliai  I  forget  (iod  Almighty  keeps  in 
mind.  Vou  understand  ?  Tut,  tut!  Why 
should  aman  whinge  like  a  girl !  (lark  to 
the  wretches!  They  howl  lik.'  a  pack  of 
wolves  with  a  di'er  at  bay  !  " 

"  What  can  touch  you  that  does  not 
loach  me,  Seigneur?"  cried  Marmontel 
w  ith  a  shake  in  his  voipe :  "  and  what  am  I 
;iiid  mine  here  for  but  that  you  and  \ours 

"KememUr,    nevertheJess."     an>wered 


chain  but  curbed  back  bv  the  stn-ngth 
the  links. 

Bidding  the  guani  unlock  a  poste 
close  it  fast  behind  him  again,  Beaufoy  wei 
two  yards  forward  alone,  and  then  pausei 
So  for  the  time  the  two  stood  silent,  lli 
mob  and  the  one  man  facing  it,  .sile: 
for  mutterings  and  that  subtle,  namek'>- 
sound  that  always  comes  from  numbers 
In  spite  of  their  widely  difftring  strength 
each  knew  and  respected  the  other'; 
powers.     It  was  the  man  who  spoke  (ir>t. 


anil 


i-pt 
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"  My  children " 

Hut  from  the  mass  below,  black  and 
solid  in  thequick  growth  of  the  night,  there 
came  back  a  sharp  snarl  like  the  outcry  of 
a  kennel  of  hounds,  and  above  the  uproar 
a  voice — a  woman's  voice — answered  clear 
and  shrill  one  word,  and  one  only— 

"Hangman ! " 

"  Comeback,  Seigneur."  cried  Marmontel 
softly ;  "  come  back  and  let  us  jarley  ;  they 
mean  murder." 

But  Beaufoy  ;raie  no  heed,  or,  if  he 
beard,  his  answer  was  to  go  fonvard 
another  ten  paces  do'^-n  the  slope.  Then 
those  behind  him  saw  him  fling  his  open 
hand  up  and  hold  it  there  commanding 
silence,  and  when  he  spoke  again  there 
was  that  in  his  voice  compelling  obedience. 
It  was  no  longer  the- father  to  the  children, 
iiut  the  master  to  the  servants.  For  five, 
seven,  ten  minutes  he  went  on,  and  when 
he  ceased,  those  who  listened  had  heard 
the  tale  of  false  witchcraft,  of  Marie  Bische, 
and  of  Jeanne  Lange  fully  told. 

"  Now."  cried  he,  when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  the  telling,  "  hearken  you,  men ; 
for  to  you  I  speak,  and  not  to  these  silly 
women  who  understand  reason  no  more . 
than  does  a  sheep.  What  is  it  you  want 
that  Beaufoy  can  give  .' " 

From  right  and  left,  and  here  and  there 
in  the  shadows  of  the  crowd,  came  the 
answer,   "  Jeanne  Lange,  the  witch  !  " 

"  Women's    voices,     every    one,"    said 


Beaufoy;  "and,  what  is  more,  you  knoir 
she  is  no  witch.  But  I  asked  you  *  What 
can  Beaufoy  give  ? '  Beaufoy  cannot  givc 
Jeanne  Lange,  for  Jeanne  Lange  staji.N 
for  Beaufoy's  honour.  1  and  mine  will  dio 
first.     Answer,  Beaufoy's  men  !  " 

And  a  voice  shrieked  out  of  the  darkness. 
'■  (live  yourself,  murderer !  " 

'■  A  Honian  again  !  "  said  the  Seigneur. 
"  Does  she  speak  for  vou,  Beaufoy's  nie-ii  .' 
Do  jou  take  Kainiond  de  Beaufoy  in 
quittance  for  Jeanne  I-mge  .-     Good  !  " 

Drawing  his  sword,  he  snapped  itacr<>» 
liis  knee  and  flung  the  halves  behind  him. 
Then  he  strode  down  the  slope. 

From  below  came  the  sudden  buzz  "I 
many  voices,  and  through  the  gloom  tlx- 
Seigneur  could  see  the  black  mass  of  the 
crowd  heave  and  sway  in  its  agitation. 
Then  it  broke  in  the  centre  to  let  hini 
pass,  and  closed  in  behind,  thronginjr 
him  ;  but  the  hands  that  grasped  him  were 
friends'  hands,  and  the  arms  flung  about 
him  were  friends'  arms,  and  the  roar  that 
filled  the  night  was  as  of  one  voice,  "  Lonfj 
live  Beaufoy ! " 

"  Mychildren,  my  children  I "  he  cried  : 
"  now  and  always  the  children  of  my  love  t  " 

Thenceforward,  if  what  the  chronicler 
says  be  true,  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
witchcraft  within  the  four  comers  of  the 
Suzerainty.  Beaufoy  had  cast  it  out  the 
night  he  oflered  his  life  for  that  of 
Jeanne  flange. 
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By  A.  w.  ;arvis. 

rf  /™«.  OM  t'ri«h  nld  DnttviHgi  ia  the  Brit 


WHEN  .Mr.  Edwards,  a  Turkej  mi-r- 
chanC,    in    the    middle    of    the 
seventeenth    century,    introduced    to    his 
friends  a  new  beverage  made  from  "the 
grain  or  berry  called  coffee,"  he  probably 
had  little   idea  of 
the    revolution 
which  its  introduc- 
tion was  to  effect 
in   the   social    life 
of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  life 
of     old     London. 
The  fame  of    the 


ne 


octic 


however,  spread 
rapidly;  andcallers 
became  so  frequent 
in  consequence 
that,  in  order  to 
relieve  himself  of 
the  inconvenience 
of  the  too  numer- 
ous visits  of  curi- 
osity, the  merchant 
established  his 
servant  —  a 
Ragusian  youth 
named  Pasqua 
Rosee— along  with 
the  coachman  of 
his  son-in-laiv,   in 

(;eorge    Yard,  intkrior  ok  an  t 

Lombard  Street. 

There,   in   1652,  they  opened  the  first  of 
the  old  London  coffee-houses. 

liy  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  coffee  -  houses 
numbered  well  over  a  thousand,  and 
uere  the  resort  of  "  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions   of    men."      In    them    clergymen 


discussed   the    latest   ecclesiastical   items. 
and   good  churchmen  talked  of  the  last 
remarkable    sermon  ;    the   gossip    retailed 
the   latest  witticism    or    Court    scandal  : 
literary  coteries   debated   on  books  ;  and 
fops     anxiouslv 
considered    thi- 
ne west  fashionable 
folly.  '1 'hey  served, 
too,  as  consulting- 

physicians  and 
lawyers.  Business- 
men  came  thither, 
and  over  a  dish  of 
coffee  many  a  good 
stroke  of  work  was 
done;  anxious 
underwriters  learnt 
uf  the  safety  i)f 
some  long- overdue 
vessel,  a  n  .i 
gathered  hints  ol" 
ri.sk  s  for  future 
guidance.  Above 
all  else  they  were 
the  meeting-places 
of  politicians  of  all 
shades  of  opinion. 
Here  the  last  news- 
sheels  and  pam- 
phlets    might     bi- 

the  doings  and 
misdoings  of  the  Government  were  eageriy 
discussed. 

In  those  days  not  a  few  of  the  plots  and 
schemes  of  the  disaffected  came  from  the 
innocent-looking  coffee-houses.  Of  this 
the  Government  was  fully  aware,  but  the 
matter    required    delicate    handling.      In 


(,(,);  \,(,\iuis  (  o(FiJ.-iroi:si> 


11(11-  "i  111'-  i;irlii«t  coffee- houses.  Trouble 
I*  iill'iiil  ;  lull  it  munt  not  be  supposed  that 
l\u-»r  pliiri'H  wen;  badly  conducted.  Usually 
tbr  rrvcric  wiis  the  case.  From  a  copy  of 
111."  viTnilifd  rules  of  one  e.stablishmenl  m- 
li'iirii  lliiil  NWrarinK  was  to  be  punished  by 
11  linr  of  oiii'  shillinn,  and  the  first  to  begin 
<i  HUiirrrl  "  Shidl  ttivc  lach  man  a  dish  [of 
.olli'il  I'  iiloni-  the  sin."  Wagers  were  to 
lu>  limili'd  tn  fur  shillinRs.  and  it  wa.-. 
H<-n\\y  MinRostod  that  llie  winnings  should 
!«'  vpi'til  tor  the  good  of  the  housi-. 

H;i\iiii:  nivvn  some  idea  of  the  insti- 
lulion  111  till-  subji-cl  of  OUT  article.  »e  will 
»,nv  Mko  .1  i>.-.V  at  some  of  the  more 
l,uH.ius  .■!  Ilio  old  London  coffee- housi->. 
\m.itis  H"t,it>Ie  tin  hous.s  cspeciaily 
|..v->,..n>  >u  «en-  I  l.v.is— from  which  £:rt» 
n  of  to-day ^ — 
At  the  s«HX>n  . 


XMAWilx'is  .»lid  K'1 


1    K-T-.i 


ar.d   ■ 
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before  the  light  went  out  was  declared  the 
purchaser.  Swift  immortalised  the  old 
house  in  his  ballad  on  the  rascally  South 
Sea  Bubble.  It  was,  like  Jonathan's, 
situated  in  Change  Alley,  and  naturally 
much  frequented  by  the  half- maddened 
speculators  during  the  fearful  excitement 
i)f  the  time, 

CoHicr  gives  us  a  word-picture  of 
Jonathan's  when  this  national  mania  was 
at  its  height.     "  At  a  table  a  frw  yards  off 


chair.  Somewhat  further  off,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  was  a  keen-eyed 
lawyer,  counting  on  his  lingers  the  prob- 
able results  of  a  certain  speculation  in 
human  hair,  to  which  a  fresh -co  loured 
farmer  from  St.  Alltans,  on  whose  boots 
the  mud  of  the  cattle-market  was  not  dry. 
listened  with  a  face  of  -stolid  avarice. 
clutching  the  staghorn  handle  of  his 
thonged  whip  as  vigorously  as  if  it  wcr- 
the  wealth  he   co\eted.     There  strode  a 


sat  a  couple  of  men  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  a  newly  started  scheme. 
Plunging  his  hand  impatiently  under  the 
lieep  silver- but  toned  flap  of  his  frock-coal 
■  if  cinnamon  cloth  and  drawing  out  a  paper, 
the  more  business- looking  of  the  pair 
commenced  eagerly  to  read  out  figures 
intended  to  convince  the  listener,  who 
took  a  jewelled  snuff-box  from  the  deep 
)>ocket  of  the  green  brocade  waistcoat, 
which  over-flapped  his  thigh,  and,  tapping 
the  lid,  enjoyed  a  pinch  of  perfumed 
Turkish  as  he  leaned    back  lazilv  in  his 


ER's  (1841). 

Nonconformist  divine,  with  S.S.S.  in 
every  line  of  his  face,  greedy  for  the 
gold  that  perisheth ;  here  a  bishop,  whose 
truer  place  was  (iarraway's,  edged  his 
cassock  through  the  crowil ;  sturdy  ship- 
captains,  whose  manners  smacked  of 
blustering  breezes,  and  who  hailed  their 
acquaintances  as  if  through  a  .speaking- 
trumpet  in  a  storm  ;  booksellers'  hacks 
from  Grub  Street ;  Jews  of  every  grade, 
from  the  thriving  promoter  of  a  companv 
for  importing  ashes  from  Spain  or  extract- 
ing stcarine  from  sun  flower- seeds,  to  the 
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seller  of  sailors'  slops  from  Wapping-in- 
ihe-Wose,  come  to  look  for  a  skipper  who 
had  bilked  him  ;  a  sprinkling  of  well-to-do 
merchants,  and  a  host  of  those  flashy 
hangers-on  to  the  skirt  of  commerce  who 
brighten  up  in  days  of  maniacal  specula- 
tion, and  who  are  alnays  ready  to  dispose 
of  shares  in  some  unopened  mine  or  some 
untried  invention — passed  and  repassed 
with  continuous  change  and  murmur." 

Long  conspicuous  among  the  more 
exclusive  houses  for  fashion  in  dress, 
phrase,  ami  criticism  was  Man's,  which 
stood  near  the  water -side  in  Scotland 
Yard.  It  was  named  after  its  founder, 
Dr.  Alexander  Man ;  and  its  history  is 
very  fully  dealt  ivith  in  an  able  paper  on 
■"  Coffee-Houses  of  the  Restoration,"  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
particulars:  "The  principal  room  was 
approached      through      a     dark      entrj'. 


crowded  —  until  the  company  upstairs 
separated — with  the  Jameses  and  Yellow- 
plushes  of  the  day,  who  constituted  a 
most  efficient  guard  of  the  sanctity  of  the 


spot  from  plebeian  intrusion.  Their  sneers 
and  frowns  warned  away  all  who  had  not 
an  habitual  tnlr^e,  the  newest  embroidery 
on  their  habits,  and  the  latest  scent  in 
their  '  snush.'  They  swore  their  masters' 
oaths,  aped  the  peculiar  accent  of  fashion- 
able speech,  and  fenced  and  paraded  with 
the  torches  that  were  to  enlighten  the 
sparks'  unsteady  steps  when  the  hour  of 
ten  struck  the  legal  time  for  closing.  At 
the  end  of  the  passage  a  few  steps  led  to 
an  old-fashioned  room  of  a  cathedral 
tenement  furnished  like  a  knight's  dining- 
room,  with  clean  and  polished  floors  and 
nut-brown  shining  tables,  on  which  stood 
rows  of  steaming  dishes  of  coflee  and  wax- 
candles. 

"The  crowd  that  divided  its  attention 
between  these  and  their  boxes  had  but 
little  to  spare  for  political  discussion. 
Their  news  was  generally  scandal,  an* 
their  only  prejudice  against  cropped  hair 
and  sad-colour.  Their  leaders  of  party 
were  the  men  who,  wearing  the  newest 
wig  from  the  last  lev^o,  enlightened  thi 
satirists  and  gave  law  to  perruquiers.  The 
beaux'  chief  occupation  was  to  flutter 
about,  bearing  their  hats  in  their  hands, 
out  of  care  for  the  foretops  of  their  wigs, 
bowing  to  their  most  distinguished 
acquaintances  with  the  greatest  novelty — 
a  salute,  and  Buckingham's  own  toss  of 
the  sword ;  humming  the  Whitehall 
minuets  and  bories ;  and  in  the  perpetual 
interchanging  of  snuff;  chatting,  in  what 
Sir  Roger  North  styles  '  the  Court  tune,' 
of  the  perplexities  of  the  '  Paapish  plaat.' 
the  'daags'  they  had  advertised  in  the 
Gazettes,  and  other  topics  less  innocent." 

The  rank  of  its  frequenters  entailed  a 
large  following  of  "  place-hunters,"  bribe- 
lovers,  and  "  Puritan  -  haters,"  French 
agents  and  mysterious  messengers,  for 
whose  especial  use  some  side  rooms  were 
reserved  ;  and  writers  of  wicked  broadsides. 
Such  was  the  "  Fops'  Coffee-house." 

Among  the  eariy  houses,  Will's  for 
many  years  held  the  foremost  place  as 
the  great  resort  of  men  of  letters  and  the 
wits  of  the  period.  Dryden's  patronage 
brought  the  house  into  fashion.  Here 
Pope,  when  a  lad  of  twelve,  first  saw  the 
great  poet  of  his  boyish  veneration.    The 
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"  Wits'  Cofffc-house  "  was  at  the  comer 
of  Bow  Street,  where  for  many  years  has 
stood  a  well-known  ham  and  beef  sho]). 
Mr.  Pepys  walked  in  there  one  night,  on 
the  way  to  fetch  his  wife  home.  He  tells 
Hs  in  his  "Diarj-,"  under  date  Feb.  3, 
16O3-64  :  "  I  stopped  at  the  groat  coffee- 
house there,  where  I  never  was  before;  where 
Dryden  the  poet  (I  knew  at  Cambridge), 
;ind  all  the  wits  of  the  town,  and  Harris 
the  player,  and 


with  which  he  threatened  to  thrash  Pope 
for  some  "biting  epigram."  Another 
frequent  visitor  was  Jimmy  Mactaine,  the 
fashionable  highwayman.  Here,  too, 
Addison  had  fitted  up  the  famous  lion's 
head  letter-box  for  the  Guardian.  It  was 
modelled  after  the  one  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Doge's  Palace  at  .\'enic'e,  What- 
eier  the  Hon  swallowed  was  to  be  digested 
fur  the  use  of  the  public.  Addison  par- 
tic  ularl}'  begged 


Mr.     Hoole    ot* 

..ur      College. 

"■    ■^".    ' 

spondcnts  wouhl 

.\nd  had  I  time 

^s^ 

diet   the  animal 

then,    or   couhl 

^ 

'r"^ 

<<<t 

on     wholesome 

at  other    times, 

-.-,              ^^ 

■  ■ 

'< 

and    substantial 

it  will   be  good 
company 

■*'  ':^~~y^ 

# 

% 

food  .and  desired 
that  they  would 

thither,     for 

not    gorge    him 

ihere,  I  perceive. 

with  either  non- 

is very  witty  and 

sense  or  obscen- 

pleasant   dis- 

ity, and  insisted 

course." 

that   his   mouth 

The    wits' 

should    not    be 

room     was     on 

defiled    with 

the     first    floor, 

scandal. 

and      here     the 

Within       a 

poet     had     the 

stone's-throw  of 

•scat  of    honour 

Will's      and 

by  the  fireside  in 

Button's  was  the 

the    winter,  and 

scarcely  less 

on    the  balcony 

celebrated 

in  the  summer: 

Tom's.     It  was 

what  he  whim- 

named  after  its 

sically  called  his 

first    proprietor. 

winter      and 

1       :     '  .—-f.a.-^»F-» 

—  '  "■    ■" 

A-iT" 

Thomas     West. 

■^..,..-5        ,  ' .       •■■  -V 

who  in   17Z2,  in 

During  Dr>'den's 

' 

a  fit  of  delirium. 

lifetime     Will's 

maintained  its  supremacy;  but  after  his 
ileath  it  was  transferred  to  Button's,  in 
Russell  Street,  which  stood  nearly  opposite 
Will's,  and  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Hummums  Hotel.  Button,  the  proprietor,  il 
seems,  had  been  a  servant  to  .\ddison ;  and, 
thanks  to  his  old  master's  influence  and 
patronage,  his  house  became  the  fashion- 
able resort  of  intellectual  London.  Here 
the  wits  of  the  day  delighted  to  assemble — 
Pope,  Steele.  Tickell,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
Ambrose  Phihps,  and  other  kindred 
spirits.  Here  it  was  that  Philips  hung 
up,  in  the  common  -  room,   a  birch-rod 


tiirev 


lelf 


from  the  second-floor  window,  and  died 
immediately.  The  aristocratic  following  of 
this  establishment  is  thus  referred  to  in 
the  "  Journey  Through  England  "  (1714): 
"  After  the  play  the  best  company  generally 
go  to  Tom's  or  Will's  co (Tec-houses,  near 
adjoining,  where  there  is  play  at  piquet 
and  the  best  conversation  (ill  midnight. 
Here  you  will  see  blue  and  green  ribbons, 
with  stars,  sitting  familiarly  and  talking 
with  the  same  freedom  as  if  they  had  left 
their  quality  and  degrees  at  home  ;  and  a 
stranger  tastes  with  pleasure  the  universal 
liberty  of  si>eech  of  the  English  nation." 
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In  1764  Tom's  was  converted  into  a 
club,  and  had  .a  membership  of  over  seven 
hundred,  which  included,  we  are  told,  the 
nobilil}',  foreign  Ministers,  gcntrys  and  the 
men  of  genius  of  the  age.  It  was  closed 
in  18.4. 

As  with  the  modem  club,  so  it  was 
with    the  "old    roffce-house  ;    all    classes. 


the  sword-point.   One  poor  fellow  was  n:i. 
through  the  body,  and  died  on  the  spot. 

Some  of  the  important  coffee- hoiiso 
were  immortalised  by  Steele  in  the  firs: 
number  of  the  Taikr,  and  in  his  iiitro- 
ductorj'  notice  he  indicates  their  respective 
spheres:  "All  accounts  of  ^allanlr), 
pleasure,  and  entertainment  shall  be  umler 


professions,  trades,  etc.,  had  their  own  par- 
ticular houses.  The  clergy  went  to  Truby's 
or  Child's  :  the  artists  foregathered  at  ( Hd 
Slaughter's,  in  Si.  Martin's  Lane,  .when- 
Hogarth  was  a  fre(|uent  visitor;  Scotch- 
man met  at  the  Hritish,  in  Cockspur  Stn-ct, 
and  [■'renchmen  at  St,  (iiles's.  For  the 
7-ir/uitfi  there  was  Don  Saltero's,  at  Chelsea, 
with  ils  wondiTfnl  museum  of  curiosities, 
wher<'  Richard  Cromwell  delighted  to 
spend  a  i|uiet  hour.  The  Crecian,  one  of 
the  earliest,  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
li-anii-d.  and  much  used  by  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Siiiiely.  This  last  was  one  night 
ihc  scene  of  a  stormy  dispute  between  two 
gi-ntlemen  as  to  the  accent  of  some  (jrerk 
H-or<i,  On  the  matter  they  lost  their 
tempers  and  stepped  outside  into  Devcreux 
Court,  where   the   quarrel  was   settled  at 


the  article  oX  White '.s  Chocolate-house : 
puetrj'  under  that  of  Will's  CofTec-housc  : 
learning  under  the  title  of  the  Grecian  : 
I'oreign  and  domestic  news  you  will  have 
from  St.  James's  Coffee -house."  The  lasi 
was  a  famous  Whig  house  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  till  late  in  the  reign  nl 
Oeorge  III. :  while  the  chief  haunt  of  the 
Tories  was  the  Cocoa  Tree  :  both  houses 
being  in  St.  James's  Street.  The  Si. 
James's  was  used  by  Swift.  It  is  espe- 
eially  memorable  as  the  house  at  which 
originated  the  famous  poem  "  Retaliation." 
tt  seems  (ioldsmith  was  one  of  a  little 
eoterie  that  made  a  practice  to  dine  there 
together  from  time  to  time.  The  poet  was 
generally  the  last  to  arri\e,  and  one  day 
it  was  suggested  that  the  company  should 
write    epitaphs    on    him    as    "the    late 
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Dr.  Goldsmith."  The  idea  was  hailed  with 
amusement;  and  among  others,  (larrick, 
who  was  oneof  the  set.  hit  off  the  following 
couplet — 

Here  lies  poet  Goldsuiilfa,  for  shiinncss  cnlled  Xolt ; 
He  wTotc  like  aa  auRc},  but  talke<t  1ik«  poor  Poll. 
(loldsmlth  was  very  angry;  and  smart- 
ing under  the  sarcasm,  he  in  retaliation 
wrote  the  poem  of  that  name. 

In  St.  James's  Street  was  also  White's 
ChocoIate-hou.se,  which  was  established  in 
1698.  The  first  house,  located  on  (he 
west  side,  five  doors  from  the  bottom,  was 
burnt  down  in  1733;  and  the  club  was 
moveit  in  1755  to  its  present  site,  "The 
incident  of  the  fire,"  says  Cunningham, 
"  was  made  use  of  hy  Hogarth  in  plate  vi. 


In  its  early  days  White's  had  a  most 
unenviable  reputation  for  its  high  play  and 
duels,  and  was  looked  upon  as  "  the  most 
fashionable  hell  in  London."  Swift  was 
very  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  it.  "  I 
have  heard,"  he  sa3S,  "that  the  late  Earl 
of  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  his  Ministry, 
never  passed  by  White's  Chocolate -house 
(the  common  rendezvous  of  infamous 
sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without 
bestowing  a  curse  on  that  famous 
academy  as  the  bane  of  half  the  English 
nobility."  Here  Lord  Carlisle  lost^io,ooa 
in  a  single  night ;  and  Walpole  tells  us 
that  Sir  John  Bland,  of  Kippax  Park,  who 
shot  himself  in  1755,  on  another  occasion, 
at  one  point  of  the  play,  had  lost  :f^3i,ooo. 


'.Ilogarlk'i  ■' RaWt 

of  the  '  Rake's  Progress.'  represeniing  a 
room  at  White's.  The  total  abstraction 
of  the  gamblers  is  well  expressed  by  their 
mtcr  inattention  to  the  alarm  of  the  lire 
given  by  the  watchmen,  who  are  bursting 
open  the  doors.  Plate  iv.  of  the  same 
pictured  moral  represents  a  group  of 
chimney-sweepers  and  shoe-blacks  gam- 
bling on  the  ground  over  against  White's." 
No  100     Mav  1900 


though  he  afterwards  rero\'ered  the  greater 

Kt  White's  any  difference  of  opinion 
invariably  ended  in  a  bet,  which  was 
entered  in  a  book  specially  kept  on  the 
table  for  that  purpose. 

To  Hogarth's  inimitable  pencil  we 
are  indebted  for  a  peep  at  a  famous— or 
rather    infamous  —  old    Covent    Garden 
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night-house — Tom  King's.  It  was  little 
better  than  a  rude  shed,  but  "  well  known  to 
all  gentlemen  to  whom  beds  are  unknown." 
"  Morning  "  admirably  illustrates  the  cha- 
racter of  the  house.  Inside  a  driinken  row  is 
in  full  swing,  and  swords  and  cudgels  are 
going  merrily  to  work.    In  the  foreground. 


At  Tom  King's  death,  Moll  King 
became  landlady.  A  wry  witty  woman, 
her  house  was  much  frequented  by  the 
gay  sparks  of  the  period.  "  Noblemen 
and  the  first  beaux,"  says  Stacie,  "  after 
leaving  Court,  would  go  to  her  house  in 
full  dress,  with  swords  and  bags,  and  in 


two  fuddled  beaux  who  have  just  left  art: 
caressing  two  frail  damsels,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  prim  maiden  lady  who  is 
seen  on  her  ivay  to  seven  o'clock  prayers. 
This  same  lady,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  painter's  aunt ;  and  the  story  goes 
that,  incensed  at  what  she  considered  his 
unpardonable  levity,  she  at  once  struck  his 
name  out  of  her  will. 


rich  brocaded  silk  coats,  and  walked  and 
conversed  with  persons  of  every  description. 
She  would  serve  chimney-sweepers,  gar- 
deners, and  the  market  people  in  common 
with  her  lords  of  the  highest  rank,*' 
Ultimately,  according  to  Timbs,  she  retired 
to  rural  Hanipstead.  There  she  lived  on 
her  ill-earned  gains,  had  a  pew  at  church, 
and  died  in  peace  in  1747. 


THE  DREAM  OF  HIS  LIFE 


By   GEORGE    GAMBLE. 


WE  all  of  us 
"  A  life-( 


have  a  life-dream." 
■dream  ?  " 

**  Some  idea,  plan,  hope — vision,  if  you 
like." 

•*  Not  all.     I  haven't  one." 

"  Well— nearly  all." 

Thus  Arthur  Santon  and  his  frienil 
Stephen  Bloyn,  as  one  January-  evening 
in  the  early  'eighties  they  sit  in  a  cosy 
room  before  a  blazing  fire. 

About  six  years  previously,  these  still 
young  men  had  met  as  classmates  at  the 
Academy  schools.  And  because  they  were 
e.xcellent  correctives  one  of  the  other, 
and  yet  had  many  similar  loves  and 
hatreds,  they  had  become  firm  friends. 
Afterwards,  they  had  drifted  apart:  not 
through  design,  but  through  the  common 
accidents  of  life.  And  they  had  met  no 
more  till  that  evening,  when  Stephen 
had  chanced  upon  his  old  chum  while 
crossing  Euston  Road ;  and,  having  taken 
him  to  his  studio  at  Hampstead,  had  made 
him  comfortable  in  the  sitting  -  room 
adjacent. 

Inside  is  light,  warm,  and  cheerful : 
outside  is  dark,  cold,  and  depressing. 

A  lung-destrojing  fog  prevails — a  fog 
that  seems  to  rise  from  the  chinks  in  the 
pavements,  from  the  gratings  in  the  gutter, 
and  from  the  sewer -ventilators  in  the 
road.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  winding-sheet, 
or  as  wrapping  things  round  with  ghostly 
garments,  would  be  to  speak  of  playful 
fancies  ;  but  to  speak  of  the  death-dealing 
microbes  with  which  it  abounds  is  to  speak 
of  aggressive  realities.  In  such  plenty  do 
they  swarm  that  underfoot  is  alimv  with 
their  mangled  millions;  the  thickened 
atmosphere  reeks  with  the  evil  odour  of 
them  ;  and  the  very  fog  is  as  a  vapour  from 


their  bodies.  These  unavoidable  pests 
fasten  themselves  on  to  objects  moving 
and  objects  still.  They  scale  layer  after 
laver  of  stone  and  brick  from  street  and 
building  ;  chip  flake  after  flake  from 
public  statues ;  and  eat  the  gold  from 
gilded  signs,  pawnbrokers'  globes,  and  the 
emblazoned  names  over  shop  -  fronts. 
There  are  decillions  feeding  like  one. 
With  loathsome  persistence  they  force  their 
way  into  living  things'  eyes,  up  their  nostrils 
and  down  their  throat  ;  frighten  them, 
sicken  them,  and  kill  them — or  worse. 

Among  those  who  suffer  most  is  Arthur 
Santon.  And  because  he  finds  great  relief 
in  **  waging  a  rough- voiced  war  against  the 
dooming  stars,"  he  has  been  using  that 
alleviative  with  much  force  and  frequency. 
But  he  has  aftenvards  grown  calmer ;  arid, 
following  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  has 
made  the  assertion  recorded  above. 

"  Well,"  said  Stephen,  **  you  stated  that 
we  all  have  a  life-dream.    What  is  yours  }  " 

In  place  of  a  direct  answer  Arthur 
begins  a  rambling  prelude,  as  if  to  excuse, 
or  justify,  what  he  might  say  hereafter. 

**  You  're  aware,  for  I  've  told  you,  that 
I  *m  only  a  photographer's  assistant ;  and 
that  mostly  my  heart  is  heavy  ;  and  that 
always  my  purse  is  light." 

Bloyn  flicks  the  ash  from  his  cigarette 
and  nods. 

**  You  're  also  aware  that  my  health  was 
never  of  the  most  robust  order.  Well, 
lately  I  've  been  getting  worse — disordered 
stomach,  overstrung  nerves,  and  so  forth." 

"  How  're  the  lungs  ?  " 

"  Fair." 

**  What !  Xo  consumption  ?  Very  un- 
romantic,  very  unconvincing !  My  dear 
boy,  there 's  no  sympathy  for  disease  below 
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the  diaphragm.  You  must  have  an  inter- 
esting cough  and  a  blood-flecked  hand- 
kerchief—  something  to  show  for  your 
pains." 

•*  Stephen,  despite  my  manifold  miseries 
of  mind  and  body,  I  've  still  something 
that  sustains  me — that  comforts  me :  my 
life-dream.  This  I  use  as  a  kind  of  *  just, 
subtle,  and  mighty  opium.'  At  times  it 
dazzles  me — drugs  me.  But  when  I  once 
more  see  clearly,  when  I  awaken,  I  suffer 
all  the  pangs  of  reaction.  Though  De 
Quinceyan  visions  are  denied  me,  yet  I  'm 
often  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  despair 
and  misery  of  the  unattainable." 

Bloyn  smiles.  "Well,  that's  some- 
thing. As  for  the  visions,  I  should  try 
cold  pork  and  pickles  —  after  Fuseli. 
Visions  are  worth  capturing,  if  only  for 
their  commercial  value." 

This  time  Santon  smiles.  And  after  a 
pause — during  which  he  coughs,  and  twice 
curses  the  fog — he  continues — 

**  One  minute  I  'm  shouting  on  the  hill- 
top ;  the  next,  I  'm  moaning  in  the  valley. 
Sometimes  the  two  seem  to  exist  together. 
Then,  the  moaning  figure  watches  the 
shouting  one  with  a  smile — half  derision, 
half  pity.  It  knows  that  soon  the  other 
must  walk  soberly  down.  And  that's 
where  the  curse  of  it  comes  in  !  " 

**  Please  don't  hurr)%"  remarks  Stephen 
good-humouredly.»  **  But  you  haven't  yet 
told  me  your  life-dream." 

"  I  'm  coming  to  it,"  says  Arthur,  con- 
tinuing his  explanatory  prelude.  **  I  've 
no  splendid  impossible  scheme  for  the 
amelioration  of  mankind.  My  idea  con- 
cerns only  myself." 

"  Now  dorCt  say  you  've  an  infallible 
system  for  breaking  the  ring  at  Epsom,  or 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  I  couldn't  hear 
it !  " 

••  No.  If  others  don't  benefit,  at  least 
others  don't  suffier." 

**  Ha !  I  've  guessed  it !  You  desire 
to  charter  a  ship,  and  recover  treasure- 
trove  known  to  be  buried  somewhere 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle." 

**  Your  invention  was  always  good.  But 
you  're  again  wrong." 

**  Then  you  want  that  blue-eyed  girl 
you  used  to  speak  of" 


*'  She  is  dead — of  your  romantic,  con- 
vincing consumption." 

The  silence  that  follows  is  broken  by 
Santon. 

"  What  I  desire  is  quite  simple  and  quite 
common." 

"  Well }  " 

"  My  life-dream  is  health." 

"  Is  that  all  }  " 

"  Yes.     Freedom  from  bodily  pain." 

"What's  your  open-sesame  to  that 
delectable  state  .'* " 

"  Money.  ...  I  want  to  get  away  from 
this  cursed  ever-changing  climate  to  some 
more  fortune-favoured  reliable  one.  A 
place  where  the  sun  is  a  glorious  yellow. 
not  a  dull  red,  seen  only  through  a  sombre 
mist.  I  want  warmth,  which  is  life.  I 
want  to  go  south." 

"Don't  forget  that  south  lies  cholera,, 
fever,  dysentery." 

"  Nor  that  north  lies  consumption,, 
coughs,  colds — -" 

"  Stop ! "  cries  Bloyn,  with  comic 
•entreaty.  "Where  do  you  wish  to  go? 
Mentone  ?  Algiers  ?  Or  do  you  want 
to   be — like   Goldsmith's  naked    negro — 

*  panting  at  the  line '  ?  " 

"  No.  My  Lotusland  is  the  Canan' 
Islands."  He  lingers  upon  the  name  as 
a  lover  upon  his  sweetheart's.  "*The 
Fortunate  Isles,'  *  The  Isles  of  the  Blest,' 

*  The   Garden  of  the    Hesperides,'   *  The 
Place  where   Golden  Apples  Grow' — the 
golden  apples  of  health,  Prince  Ahmed's- 
apples." 

"  Remember  the  apples  of  Istkahar — 
one  side  sweet,  the  other  bitter." 

"  I  '11  chance  those." 

"  And  so  that  is  to  be  attained  by  means 
of  the  root  of  all  evil — the  blighter  of 
man's  soul,  but  the  comforter  of  his  body  }  " 

"  Yes.  ...  I  've  been  pinching  and 
scraping  for  the  last  two  years.  Gave  up 
being  a  drawing  master,  and  became  an 
assistant  to  a  suburban  photographer, 
because  it  was  surer.  Once  got  to- 
Ventnor — the  farthest  south  I  've  ever 
been — but  it  was  so  expensive.  Besides,. 
I  want  to  go  to  the  other  place — the 
Canaries ;  I  've  set  my  mind  on  it.  .  .  . 
I  've  enough  money  to  take  me  there,  but 
not  enough  to  keep  me  there — at  least,  for* 
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any  length  of  lime.  You  see,  I  couldn't 
find  work — nothing  to  be  done,  I  imagine. 
But  just  a  few  pwunds,  and  I  could  get 
away  from  such  climatic  curses  as  this  life- 
<lestroying  fog.    Just  a  few  pounds,  and 


es  and  paces  the  room.     Bloyn  watches 
m — watches  him  sympathetically. 
"  You're  sure  that  health  would  come  .' " 
"  As  sure  as  that  one   day  death   will 
me.     Don't  try  to  dispel  mj'  illusion — 


Bloyn  jMtch^  him — valthes  him  sympalktlita/ly. 


how  much  !     Minus  that  few,  and Oh. 

damn  it !       WUh  that  few  I  could  bask  in 

the  sun  all  day.   Then  I  should Well, 

happiness,  1  know,  is  not  to  be  bought ; 
but  I  fancy  health  is.  Ah.  Stephen,  old 
man,  only  think  of  it ! " 

His  excitement  is  now  so  great  that  he 


for  so  you  probably  think  it.  It's  as 
oxygen  to  my  heart's  blood.  It 's  the 
dream  of  my  life.  No  doubt  you  consider 
me  a  bit  of  a  crank.  Well,  we're  all 
cranks,  more  or  less — most  of  us  more.  I 
want  health,  and  I  know  where  it's  to 
be   found.      Therefore,    I  'm   toiling  and 
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scheming  to  save  enough  to  take  me  to  our 
own-time  Eden.  If  I  get  but  three  months 
there,  I  can  live  upon  the  accruing 
memories  for  all  the  years  to  come.  .  . 
Such  is  the  dream  of  my  life— a  dream 
that,  God  willing,  I  shall  one  day  trans- 
form into  reality ! " 

When — the  fog  having  partly  cleared — 
his  friend  had  gone,  Stephen  Bloyn,  "cynic 
and  idler,"  sat  communing  with  himself. 

**  Here  am  I,"  he  thought,  **  a  young 
fellow,  blessedly  cursed  with  a  moderate 
competence.  There  he  is,  an  old  friend, 
suffering  from  a  score  of  nervous  com- 
plaints— some  real,  some  fancied.  Desires 
to  reach  a  certain  place,  where  he  more 
than  hopes  to  find  health.  Holds  the  idea 
in  front  of  himself,  as  the  donkey  in  the 
magic-lantern  slide  holds  the  carrots.  .  .  . 
No  money  to  go  on  with.  Problem — get 
him  there.  It 's  little  use  offering  him  the 
needful  under  cover  of  a  loan.  He  *s  one 
of  those  rare  idiots  who  might  refuse  such 
a  thing.  And  that  would  spoil  all.  .  .  .  By 
the  way,  it 's  good  that  I  didn't  tell  him  of 
my  aunt's  timely  death.  When  he  knew 
me,  I  was  as  poor  and  proud  as  himself. 
And  he  *s  still  unaware  of  the  contrary  :  so 
I  can  do  it  without  him  knowing  the  truth. 
He  mustn't  feel,  beneath  the  wool-warm 
glove  of  friendship,  the  stone-cold  hand 
of  charity.  .  .  .  Stone-cold  hand — wool- 
warm  glove.  That 's  rather  good — for  me. 
I  '11  try  to  think." 

When  next  he  saw  his  friend,  he  told 
him  the  outcome. 

**  Well,  my  old  hypochondriac,"  he  said, 
**  I  've  been  pondering  over  your  little 
fad — your  heart's  desire.  And  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  a  passing  millionaire  who, 
struck  by  your  resemblance  to  the  man 
that  took  away  his  wife,  had  formed  a 
liking  for  you.  But  I  awoke  to  find  myself 
only  the  hard-up,  done-nothing  painter." 

Then  naughty  Stephen  told  good  Arthur 
a  wicked  lie.  He  informed  him  that  a 
firm  of  steam-ship  owners,  awakening  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  Canaries  as  health- 
resorts  (this  was  in  the  early  'eighties,  be 
it  remembered),  was  about  to  build  hotels 
in  the  chief  towns  ;  and  that  the  said  firm 
had  commissioned  one  Mr.  Bloyn  to  voyage 
to  those  favoured    islands   to  sketch  and 


photograph  them,  to  write  of  them,  and  to 
make  a  book  about  them.  * 

**  In  short,  my  boy,"  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  "  advertisement  in  the  guis^^ 
of  Art  and  Literature." 

Thus  it  was  that  Arthur  Santon  saw- 
happiness  through  another  man's  eyes. 
But  yet  a  little  while,  and  what  he  saw  was 
a  reflection  of  his  own. 

"  I  'm  to  have  an  assistant,"  said  Bloyn. 
**I  don't  know  of  anyone  likely  to  suiu 
Can  you  recommend  a  man  .'* " 

Being  aware  that,  when  both  children 
and  adults  desire  something  greatly  and 
have  it  offered  them,  they  are  apt  to  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  the  presenter, 
Stephen  obtained  verisimilitude  for  his 
untruth  by  the  judicious  use  of  much 
corroborative  lying.  And  owing  to  his 
unlimited  and  fearless  invention — coupled 
with  a  little  concealed  expenditure — it 
came  to  pass  that,  three  weeks  later,  the  two 
friends  were  listening  to  the  music  from 
the  Alameda,  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe: 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  contrast  to 
the  weather  that  a  while  ago  had  prevailed 
in  London  than  the  weather  that  now 
prevailed  in  Teneriffe.  Instead  of  the 
pestiferous,  depressing  fog  was  a  health- 
ful, exhilarating  sunshine.  The  warmth, 
and  the  air,  and  the  colour  that  had  for- 
saken the  bereft  city  seemed  to  have 
floated  across  the  seas  and  en  zoned  the 
desirable  island. 

**  Well,  it  has  been  a  beautiful  day,"  said 
Santon  happily. 

"  Not  bad,"  remarked  Bloyn ;  **  only 
beautiful  things  are  often  deceitful." 

**  Not  bad  ?  Why  the  thermometer  has 
been  eighty  in  the  shade !  And  is  likely 
to  be  for  some  weeks  to  come :  so  they 
tell  me.  There 's  no  deception  about  it. 
This  is  life  as  it  should  be  !  " 

"Yes.  By  the  way,  I  saw  a  funeral 
this  morning.  Shall  we  mention  that  in 
our  book  ?  " 

"Then  people  Jo  die  here,"  said 
Santon  almost  seriously. 

"  I  believe  so — thank  C}od ! "  was  the 
equally  serious  rejoinder. 

Santon  shivered.  He  seemed  to  be 
chilly.  "  Ah  I  someone 's  walking  over 
my  grave,"  he  murmured.     "  Never  mind. 
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I  vote  we  go  to-morrow  to  the  Church 
of  the  Con  caption  and  view  Nelson's 
flags,  as  the  hotel-keeper  advised  us.  We 
can  thus  begin  on  the  book," 

liloyn  then  wished  that  he  had  not  lied; 
or,  rather,  that  he  had  done  so  in  a 
different  way.  It  would  have  saved  him 
trouble — muscular  and   moral.     Not  that 


"  This  is  rather  a  bother,"  said  the  sick 
man  to  his  kindly  chum,  who  insisted  on 
looking  after  him.  "  But  I  shall  get 
better  soon.  I  must  have  brought  the 
infernal  thing  with  me.  Thank  God, 
we  're  far  from  the  Cily  of  Dreadful 
Weather  I  Before  next  week,  m_v  l)oy, 
we'll   be  as  busy  as  a  couple  of  'Appy 


Ai--^- 


he  was  greatly  perturbed.  "  If  the  worst 
comes."  he  thought,  "  having  got  him 
here,  I  can  tell  him  the  truth.  He  won't 
swim  home."  But  things  being  as  they 
wore,  he  merely  said,  "  We  'II  go  later  on." 
H.m-ever.  they  did  not  go.  The  day 
following,  Santon  was  less  welt  than  he 
should  ha\e  been.  Two  days  after,  he  was 
down  with  a  kind  of  fever  ;  and  the  doctor 
that  was  called  in  speculated  gravely  as  to 
his  getting  'ip  again. 


'I  tAf  giiisf  of  Art  and  Liltraturt." 

'Ampslead     photographers     on     a     Bank 
Holiday." 

Before  next  week  Arthur  Santon  was 
delirious,  babbling  o'  green  fields  and 
smoky  towns.  Among  the  thousand  and 
ten  fancies  that  arose  from  his  fevered 
brain,  the  one  most  peculiar  and  per- 
sistent was  that  he  was  still  in  London. 
Springing  up  from  the  bed  and  struggling 
with  his  patient  friend,  he  would  cri-  out : 
"Take  me  to  where   the   golden    apples 
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^^     j^g  ■■olden  Jppii^-   't  '.fj^i.i .    ' V.I-.  iL-eD  lor  :eao.    -tatl  althoogh  his  watchful 

in,     <  loii's    naniL".    -"^    '  ""      luioinz    nie  :r:enu  iimve  to  uomtoR  him.  his  laughter 

back.  .-  "      N-J^v.    r^iu«     ■«     '.icc    :o    m  ra:i    .a?  uid  Itwd. 

iuthornanve   -hncs.:    ■  L>ainii    .on:      L^t  jsi    (More  triapsmg  mto  the  awesome 

iro  !      t'lu^  'iliiiv  ;''ac!-'    -  -iiiiimi  mc  '  "  Tcue— whith  is    neither  hfe  nor  death — 

TlitMi    lowiTinK  't  ''-'    "^  futrvaiivf  tnoan  :  :nat  nien  ■.■ail  ■leUmnD.  .Vithar  grev  calm. 

■■  1  L-t    inf  ■'".  '"'■    ■■■''*P-     --  "     "t^    :nrain  jnd  -Eioke  aimoM  checrfeUy. 
.,t  iiiv  iiw  ii-'  ^'t   '-"^^-  ■  -  ■    -    ■  **"ns  *"c  *■  •V-sI.   I'm  ready.     The  wtwld   waso't 

>iini>   ""f  'i-'u-       ■■iat    J  :■_"¥  jo    baii.  atter  .ill — and    I    met  you,  .  .  . 


miuiuK  ^ui  I  ■  i"*   ''***^   ^  ■"'■■  '"°  "^^    ^>-      ■^tL-p'i'^n-  ""T  inend,  you  ve   been  a  good 


riyin  .^  me.  .  .  .  Now  cake  warning!     Ge/ 
)iu    •f'  :itts    tccarstd  hoU   at  omtt !      As  a 


l»is^o*so.l  iif  a  il<'v'l  t.-llini;  him  tliai  hi>  last    tiivour   ti>    m.-— .jo  :  .  ,  .  Ah,    thank 

(,.v,.(-«hi,li  he  kiu-w  he  had  contracU-d  the  playful  ir-vls  for  one   thing!     You— 

on  tlir  isl.in.l— was  indieenous  ti)  thf  placi.'.  you  are  ^afo  !  " 

an<!  ixist.-nt  niiwhcre  else.     His  apples  of  Aroun.l   the    sitk    man's  bed  sang   his 

I'rinre    Ahmcil    had    become    apples    of  desired  breeze :  giving  relief  and  comfort 

Mkahar:  an<l  h^  had  eaten  of  the  hitter  and  vigour  :  but  not  to  him.     Outside  the 

side  first    whieh  was  not  fair.  darkened    room    shone    his   desired    sun; 

'■  Oh,  my  ( Jod,  what  a  find  •  "  he  once  giving  joy  and  health  and  life  :  but  not  to 

Mid  in  a  shocking  moment  of  ili-arne-s.  him.    And  soon  he  for  ever  lay  in  a  quiet 

■'Death    tri<  ked    out    in    the     robes     of  churchyaril    where    death     s-emed     only 

U.allh!     And    grinning  at  hn  j..k.--his  slve|>.     Hut  he  was  .had-as   dead  as  if 

I,rnrlirali..ke!"     Then  the  hiiniour  of  ihi-  buri.-.l    in     London.       Kor    the    "playful 

thing  imiH-lled  the  virtim  to  laiighler     th<-  goils  "  had  decreed  the   thirsling   traveller 

hnigliler   b.-rn    of    thoughts   thai    lie   loo  hi.  drink-in  a  j.oisoiu-d  eu,i. 


AN    INFERNAL    REGION. 

By  FREDERICK  DOLMAN. 

New  ZeaUod,  besides  its  many  beauty'spots,  his  the  weirdest  piece  o[  couotty 
In  the  world,  and  this  Is  described  and  illustrated  In  the  followiiig  pages. 


ISLES  of  the  Blest,"  "The  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific  " — such  are  the  titles 
usually  given  to  New  Zealand.  There  is 
certainly  much  to  justify  them  in  both  the 
physical  circumstances  and  social  amenities 
of  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is,  perhaps,  throughout  the  world  no  better 


this  area  is  given  over  to  Plutonic  terror 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  it  is  verj-  beauti- 
ful, with  lake  aiKl  mountain  scenery  which, 
in  its  way,  rivals  that  of  Cumberland  or 
Killamey.  Hut  these  pretty  views  onlv 
emphasise,  by  contra.st,  the  demoniacal 
grandeur  of  some  of  the  groups  of  geysers 
and  fumaroles  which 


are 


be 


"  SATAN'S   DELIGHT,"   TIKITKI 

earthly  model  of  In/tmo—'m  the  physical 
sense,  of  course — than  that  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  volcanic  energy  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Hot  Lakes  District 
in  the  North  Island. 

The  Hot  Lakes  District  is  about  fifty 
miles  long,  and  in  parts  is  twenty  mites 
wide,  extending  from  Okoroire  to  Taupo, 
anil  having  the  township  of  Rotonia — 
which  is  1 70  miles  from  Auckland — for  its 
centre.     1  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  of 


their  midst. 

For    concentrated 

awfulness    Tiki t ere 

must    be   mentioned 

first.      Tikitere  is  a 

dozen     miles'    drive 

from  Rotorua  over  a 

pumice-  stone   road, 

which  at  times  gives 

the  American  buggy, 

in  which  the  journey 

is  usually  undertaken, 

quite    a    yacht -like 

motion.      As   far  as 

human   habitation  is 

concerned,    Tikitere 

consists    of    half   a 

<lozen   or   so   Maori 

w  ha  re  s  —  small 

wooden  houses  with  low,  sloping  roofs.    It 

is  a  narrow  valley  which  can  be  seen  afar 

off  by  the  dense  cloud  of  sulphurous  steam 

arising  from  it .  the  soil  is  saturated,  and 

in  some  parts  is  a  quagmire  of  black  mud. 

There  are  two  boiling  lakes,  divided  from 

each  other  by  a  narrow  piece  of  land,  and 

surruunded    by   geysers,    fumaroles,    sol- 

fataras— every  conceivable  form  of  volcanic 

George  Augustus  Sata  was  one  of  the 
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first  English  visitors  to  this  spot,  and  his 
verbal  ingenuity  was  severely  taxed  to 
<;hristen  its  most  appalling  features 
properly.  He  called  the  bridge  between 
the  two  lakes  "  The  Gate  of  Hades," 
there  being  on  the  other  side  a  volcanic 


WHAKAKEWAREWA. 

bog  which  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to 
explore  thoroughly.  A  great  geyser  which 
throvrs  up  black  mud  fifty  feet  and  more 
received  the  title  of  "  The  Inferno,"  and 
"  Hell's  Gate  "  was  bestowed  upon  a  little 
hillock  from  uhich,  in  a  favourable  wind, 
you  could  look  down  into  the  depths  of 
this  awful  chasm.  A  deep  pool  qf  inky 
blackness  continues  to  be  known  as 
■"  The  Devil's  Blow-Hole,"  while  "  Satan's 
Delight"  well  describes  a  soliatara  from 
which  the  fumes  are  almost  suffocating. 

Looking  around,  as  one  stands  on 
ground  which  seems  at  times  to  quiver 
and  palpitate,  and  in  which  internal 
rumblings  arc  distinctly  audible,  it  is 
quite  eas)'  lo  give  way  to  the  illusion  of 
having  already  entered  the  nether  regions. 
On  a  gloomy  day  there  is  nothing  to 
break  the  desolate  horror  of  the  scene  as 
the  eye  passes  over  dark-looking  bush 
and  greyish  pumice-stone  plain  until  it 
reaches  the  sombre  aspect  of  distant 
mountains.  Vet  it  is  only  a  few  minutes' 
walk  through  the  bnsh  to  reach  the  beau- 
tiful cold  lake.  Rotokawa.      Thi-  pellucid 


water  of  Rotokawa  reflects  a  perfect  green. 
which,  with  the  harmonious  foliage  of 
the  bank,  forms  a  picture  of  paradisiacal 
contrast. 

VVhakarewarewa  is  another  name  which 
most  vividly  suggests  Hades  to  my  mind. 
It  wants  the  desola- 
tion of  Tikitere,  how- 
over,    two   or   three 
hundred    Maoris 
living  there  and  an 
English  hotel  having: 
been    established    a 
year  or  two  ago  con- 
tiguous to  the   awe- 
inspiring  phenomena 
of   which    it    is    the 
scene.     The  village, 
which  is  about  three 
miles  from  Rotorua, 
an  epitome 
of  the  most 
fascinations 
of   the    Hot    lakes 
District,    with    the 
strange     incongruity 
given    to   the    scene 
by    the    domestic    life    of    the    Maories 
Within  an  area  of  about  150  acres  there 
are   half  a  dozen  or  more  geysers   that 
spout  forth  columns  of  steaming  water, 
which    vary  from   a   dozen   to   nearly  a 
hundred    feet    high,    all    having    Maori 
names,  such  as  Te  W^airoa,  Pohulu,  and 
Kereru ;  cauldrons  of  boiling  water,  con- 
stantly bubbling  and  surging  ;  mud  lakes, 
and  other  features,  repulsive,  yet  alluring, 
similar  to  those  of  Tikitere,  although  on 
rather  a  smaller  scale.    One  of  the  geysers 
discharges  itself  below  a  little  river,  and  is 
called  "  the  Torpedo,"  because  the  terrible 
noise    it    occasionally    causes    resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  torpedo -discharge. 

For  all  this  diablerie  of  nature  the 
.Maoris  show  the  inditference  which  comes 
from  familiarity;  they  smoke  and  lounge 
about,  cat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  impressive  manifestations  of 
Titanic  power.  In  fact,  they  have  come 
lo  regard  the  copious  supply  of  heat  as  a 
favour  of  the  i^ods  to  their  inveterate 
indolence  ;  the  women  of  Whakarewarewa 
wash  the  clotlies  in  the  hot  pools  and  cook 
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the  food  in  ihe  hot  earth.  Hen,  women, 
and  children  are  constantly  disporting 
themselves  in  open-air  baths.  The  Maoris 
seldom  carry  this  feeling,  however,  to  the 
point  of  contempt  for  the  perils  of  their 
surroundings.  One  or  two  who  have  done 
so  in  recent  years  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  a  lake  of  mud,  or  met  a  similarly 
horrible  death  in  a  boiling  crater. 

.\n  extinct  crater  at  Whakarewareiva, 
which,  with  its  mound  of  decomposed 
geyseritc,  has  a  very  uncanny  look,  is  called 
by  the  Maoris  the  "  Brain  Pot,"  in  allusion 
to  a  celebrated  cannibal  orgie  of  which  it 
was  once  the  scene.  It  is  "  tapu,"or  sacred, 
and  any  violence  done  to  the  crater 
by  inquisitive  strangers  would  probably 
be  strongly  resented  by  the  villagers. 

A  geyser,  called  Te 
Waro,  which  has  now 
been  quiescent  for 
many  years,  was  a 
short  time  ago  the 
subject  of  a  rather 
daring  experiment. 
Two  or  ihree  adven- 
turous visitors  entered 
a  hole  several  feet 
wide,  and  endeav- 
oured to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of 
the  geyser.  They 
descended  to  a  depth 
of  about  fifteen  feet 
and  reached  a  small 
cavern,  when  a  rush 
nf  steam  drove  them 
hack  and  prevcnteil 
any  further  explora- 
tion of  the  interior 
of  this  infernal  region. 

A  little  tract  of 
land  between  Whaka- 
rewarewa  and  Lake 
Rotorua,  black  ami 
desolate  and  steam- 
ing with  sulphur,  has 
somehow  or  other  got 
the  name  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

Another  day  of 
tremulous  pleasure 
can  be  obtained  in  the 


Waiotapu  Valley,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  Rotorua.  This  valley  is 
memorable  for  its  "explosion  craters,"  as 
they  are  called.  They  are  a  series  of  deep, 
circular  pits  about  sixty  feet  wide  on  the 
average,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  narrowest  of  paths,  which  it  requires 
coolness  and  self-possession  to  traverse 
safely.  Across  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
craters  is  a  natural  bridge  of  rock,  and 
looking  from  this  little  foothold  into  the 
impenetrable  blackness  of  the  swiriingmass 
below,  one  could  scarcely  wish  for  a  more 
reahstic  picture  of  the  Bottomless  Pit, 

There  are  more  than  twenty  in  this 
series  of  explosion  craters,  and  from  one 
or  two  of  them  detonations  can  be  heard 
which    resemble    the    muffled     sound    of 
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the  diaphragm.  You  must  have  an  inter- 
esting cough  and  a  blood-flecked  hand- 
kerchief —  something  to  show  for  your 
pains." 

**  Stephen,  despite  my  manifold  miseries 
of  mind  and  body,  I  've  still  something 
that  sustains  me — that  comforts  me :  my 
life-dream.  This  I  use  as  a  kind  of  *  just, 
subtle,  and  mighty  opium.*  At  times  it 
dazzles  me— drugs  me.  But  when  I  once 
more  see  clearly,  when  I  awaken,  I  suffer 
all  the  pangs  of  reaction.  Though  De 
Quinceyan  visions  are  denied  me,  yet  I  *m 
often  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  despair 
and  misery  of  the  unattainable." 

Bloyn  smiles.  "Well,  that's  some- 
thing. As  for  the  visions,  I  should  try 
cold  pork  and  pickles  —  after  Fuseli. 
Visions  are  worth  capturing,  if  only  for 
their  commercial  value." 

This  time  Santon  smiles.  And  after  a 
pause — during  which  he  coughs,  and  twice 
curses  the  fog — he  continues — 

"  One  minute  I  *m  shouting  on  the  hill- 
top ;  the  next,  I  'm  moaning  in  the  valley. 
Sometimes  the  two  seem  to  exist  together. 
Then,  the  moaning  figure  watches  the 
shouting  one  with  a  smile — half  derision, 
half  pity.  It  knows  that  soon  the  other 
must  walk  soberly  down.  And  that's 
where  the  curse  of  it  comes  in  !  " 

**  Please  don't  hurry,"  remarks  Stephen 
good-humouredly.»  **  But  you  haven't  yet 
told  me  your  life-dream." 

"  I  'm  coming  to  it,"  says  Arthur,  con- 
tinuing hi&  explanatory  prelude.  **  I  've 
no  splendid  impossible  scheme  for  •  the 
amelioration  of  mankind.  My  idea  con- 
cerns only  myself." 

**  Now  donU  say  you  've  an  infallible 
system  for  breaking  the  ring  at  Epsom,  or 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  I  couldn't  hear 
it !  " 

"  No.  If  others  don't  benefit,  at  least 
others  don't  suffer." 

"  Ha !  I  've  guessed  it !  You  desire 
to  charter  a  ship,  and  recover  treasure- 
trove  known  to  be  buried  somewhere 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle." 

**  Your  invention  was  always  good.  But 
you  're  again  wrong." 

"  Then  you  want  that  blue-eyed  girl 
you  used  to  speak  of" 


**  She  is  dead — of  your  romantic,  con- 
vincing consumption." 

The  silence  that  follows  is  broken  by 
Santon. 

''  What  I  desire  is  quite  simple  and  quite- 
common." 

"  Well }  " 

"  My  life-dream  is  health." 

"  Is  that  all  }  " 

**  Yes.     Freedom  from  bodily  pain." 

"What's  your  open-sesame  to  that 
delectable  state  .'* " 

**  Money.  ...  I  want  to  get  away  from, 
this  cursed  ever-changing  climate  to  some- 
more  fortune-favoured  reliable  one.  A 
place  where  the  sun  is  a  glorious  yellow,, 
not  a  dull  red,  seen  only  through  a  sombre - 
mist.  I  want  warmth,  which  is  life.  I 
want  to  go  south." 

"Don't  forget  that  south  lies  cholera,, 
fever,  dysentery." 

"  Nor  that  north  lies  consumption,, 
coughs,  colds — -" 

"  Stop ! "     cries     Bloyn,     with     comic" 
•entreaty.     "  Where  do  you  wish   to  go  ? 
^lentone  ?     Algiers }     Or   do   you   want 
to    be — like   Goldsmith's   naked    negro — 
'  panting  at  the  Hue '  ?  " 

"  No.  My  Lotusland  is  the  Canary 
Islands."  He  lingers  upon  the  name  as- 
a  lover  upon  his  sweetheart's.  "  *  The 
Fortunate  Isles,'  *  The  Isles  of  the  Blest,' 
*  The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,'  *  The 
Place  where  Golden  Apples  Grow' — the 
golden  apples  of  health,  Prince  Ahmed's, 
apples." 

"Remember  the  apples  of  Istkahar — 
one  side  sweet,  the  other  bitter." 

"  I  '11  chance  those." 

"  And  so  that  is  to  be  attained  by  means 
of  the  root  of  all  evil — the  blighter  of 
man's  soul,  but  the  comforter  of  his  body  }  " 

"  Yes.   ...    I  've   been   pinching  and 
scraping  for  the  last  two  years.     Gave  up 
being  a  drawing  master,  and  became  an. 
assistant    to    a    suburban    photographer, 
because    it    was    surer.       Once    got    to- 
Ventnor — the    farthest    south    I  've    ever 
been — but  it  was  so  expensive.     Besides,. 
I   want  to   go  to    the    other  place — ^the- 
Canaries ;  I  've  set  my  mind  on  it.  .  .  . 
I  've  enough  money  to  take  me  there,  but- 
not  enough  to  keep  me  there — at  least,  for" 
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any  length  of  time.  You  see,  I  couldn't 
find  work — nothing  to  be  done,  I  imagine. 
But  just  a  few  pounds,  and  I  could  get 
away  from  such  climatic  curses  as  this  life- 
destroying  fog.     Just  a  few  pounds,  and 


rises  and  paces  the  room.      Bloyn  watches 
him — watches  him  sympathetically. 

"  You  're  sure  that  health  would  come  i  " 

"As  sure  as  that  one   day   death    will 

come.     Don't  try  to  dispel  my  illusion — 


Btojtm  vialches  him—viatches  him  sympathttually. 


how  much  !     Minus  that  few,  and Oh, 

damn  it !      Wilh  that  few  I  could  bask  in 

the  sun  all  day.   Then  I  should Well, 

happiness,  I  know,  is  not  to  be  bought , 
but  I  fancy  health  is.  Ah,  Stephen,  old 
man,  only  think  of  it ! " 

His  excitement  is  now  so  great  that  he 


for  so  you  probably  think  it.  It's  as 
oxygen  to  my  heart's  blood.  It's  the 
dream  of  my  life.  No  doubt  you  consider 
me  a  bit  of  a  crank,  Weil,  we're  all 
cranks,  more  or  less — most  of  us  more.  I 
want  health,  and  I  know  where  it's  to 
be   found.      Therefore,    I  'm   toiling  and 
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scheming  to  save  enough  to  take  me  to  our 
own-time  Eden.  If  I  get  but  three  months 
there,  I  can  live  upon  the  accruing 
memories  for  all  the  years  to  come.  .  . 
Such  is  the  dream  of  my  life— a  dream 
that,  God  willing,  I  shall  one  day  trans- 
form into  reality ! " 

When — the  fog  having  partly  cleared — 
his  friend  had  gone,  Stephen  Bloyn,  **  cynic 
and  idler,"  sat  communing  with  himself. 

"Here  am  I,"  he  thought,  **a  young 
fellow,  blessedly  cursed  with  a  moderate 
competence.  There  he  is,  an  old  friend, 
suffering  from  a  score  of  nervous  com- 
plaints— some  real,  some  fancied.  Desires 
to  reach  a  certain  place,  where  he  more 
than  hopes  to  find  health.  Holds  the  idea 
in  front  of  himself,  as  the  donkey  in  the 
magic-lantern  slide  holds  the  carrots.  .  .  . 
No  money  to  go  on  with.  Problem — get 
him  there.  It  *s  little  use  offering  him  the 
needful  under  cover  of  a  loan.  He  *s  one 
of  those  rare  idiots  who  might  refuse  such 
a  thing.  And  that  would  spoil  all.  .  .  .  By 
the  way,  it 's  good  that  I  didn't  tell  him  of 
my  aunt's  timely  death.  When  he  knew 
mc,  I  was  as  poor  and  proud  as  himself. 
And  he  's  still  unaware  of  the  contrary  :  so 
I  can  do  it  without  him  knowing  the  truth. 
He  mustn't  feel,  beneath  the  wool-warm 
glove  of  friendship,  the  stone-cold  hand 
of  charity.  .  .  .  Stone-cold  hand — wool- 
warm  glove.  That 's  rather  good — for  me. 
I  '11  try  to  think." 

When  next  he  saw  his  friend,  he  told 
him  the  outcome. 

•*  Well,  my  old  hypochondriac,"  he  said, 
**  1  've  been  pondering  over  your  little 
fad — your  heart's  desire.  And  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  a  passing  millionaire  who, 
struck  by  your  resemblance  to  the  man 
that  took  away  his  wife,  had  formed  a 
liking  for  you.  But  I  awoke  to  find  myself 
only  the  hard-up,  done-nothing  painter." 

Then  naughty  Stephen  told  good  Arthur 
a  wicked  lie.  He  informed  him  that  a 
firm  of  steam-ship  owners,  awakening  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  Canaries  as  health- 
resorts  (this  was  in  the  early  'eighties,  be 
it  remembered),  was  about  to  build  hotels 
in  the  chief  towns  ;  and  that  the  said  firm 
had  commissioned  one  Mr.  Bloyn  to  voyage 
to  those  favoured   islands   to  sketch  and 


photograph  them,  to  write  of  them,  and  Xo 
make  a  book  about  them.  * 

"  In  short,  my  boy,"  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  "  advertisement  in  the  guise 
of  Art  and  Literature." 

Thus  it  was  that  Arthur  Santon  saw 
happiness  through  another  man*s  eyes. 
But  yet  a  little  while,  and  what  he  saw  was 
a  reflection  of  his  own. 

"  I  'm  to  have  an  assistant,"  said  BIomi. 
"I  don't  know  of  anyone  likely  to  suit- 
Can  you  recommend  a  man  ?  " 

Being  aware  that,  when  both  children 
and  adults  desire  something  greatly  and 
have  it  offered  them,  they  are  apt  to  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  the  presenter, 
Stephen  obtained  verisimilitude  for  his 
untruth  by  the  judicious  use  of  much 
corroborative  lying.  And  owing  to  his 
unlimited  and  fearless  invention — coupled 
with  a  little  concealed  expenditure — it 
came  to  pass  that,  three  weeks  later,  the  two 
friends  were  listening  to  the  music  from 
the  Alameda,  at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe. 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  contrast  to 
the  weather  that  a  while  ago  had  prevailed 
in  London  than  the  weather  that  now 
prevailed  in  Teneriffe.  Instead  of  the 
pestiferous,  depressing  fog  was  a  health- 
ful, exhilarating  sunshine.  The  warmth, 
and  the  air,  and  the  colour  that  had  for- 
saken the  bereft  city  seemed  to  have 
floated  across  the  seas  and  enzoned  the 
desirable  island. 

**  Well,  it  has  been  a  beautiful  day,"  said 
Santon  happily. 

"  Not  bad,"  remarked  Bloyn  ;  *'  only 
beautiful  things  are  often  deceitful." 

**  Not  bad  ?  Why  the  thermometer  has 
been  eighty  in  the  shade !  And  is  likely 
to  be  for  some  weeks  to  come :  so  they 
tell  me.  There  's  no  deception  about  it. 
This  is  life  as  it  should  be  !  " 

"Yes.  By  the  way,  I  saw  a  funeral 
this  morning.  Shall  we  mention  that  in 
our  book  ?  " 

"Then  people  do  die  here,"  said 
Santon  almost  seriously. 

"  I  believe  so — thank  (}od ! "  was  the 
equally  serious  rejoinder. 

Santon  shivered.  He  seemed  to  be 
chilly.  "Ah!  someone's  walking  over 
my  grave,"  he  murmured.     "  Never  mind. 
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I  vote  we  go  to-morrow  to  the  Church 
of  the  Collection  and  view  Nelson's 
flags,  as  the  hotel-keeper  advised  us-  We 
can  thus  begin  on  the  book." 

Kloyn  then  wished  that  he  had  not  lied ; 
or,  rather,  that  he  had  done  so  in  a 
difiTerent  way.  It  would  have  saved  him 
trouble — muscular  and   moral.     Not   that 


"This  is  rather  a  bother,"  said  the  sick 
man  to  his  kindly  chum,  who  insisted  on 
looking  after  him.  "  But  I  shall  get 
better  soon.  1  must  have  brought  the 
infernal  thing  with  me.  Thank  God, 
we  're  far  from  the  City  of  Dreadful 
Weather !  Before  next  week,  mj'  boy, 
we'll   be   as   busy  as  a  couple  of  "Appy 


Ai-W^ 


'■  In  ihorl,  my  fc'i'.  aih-ertisenunl  ii 

he  was  greatly  perturbed.  "If  the  worst 
comes,"  he  thought,  "  having  got  him 
here,  I  can  ttll  him  the  truth.  He  won't 
swim  home."  But  things  being  as  they 
were,  he  merely  said,  "  We  '11  go  later  on." 
However,  they  did  not  go.  The  day 
fiillowing,  Santon  was  less  well  than  he 
should  ha*'e  been.  Two  davs  after,  he  was 
down  with  a  kind  of  fever ;  and  the  doctor 
that  was  called  in  speculated  gravely  as  to 
his  getting  -ip  again. 


'(  fAi-  giii'i/'  of  Art  and  Literaturt.^^ 

'Ampstead    photographers    on    a    Bank 
Holiday." 

Before  next  week  Arthur  Santon  was 
delirious,  babbling  o'  green  fields  and 
smoky  towns,  .\mong  the  thousand  and 
ton  fancies  that  arose  from  his  fevered 
brain,  the  one  most  peculiar  and  per- 
sistent was  that  he  was  still  in  London. 
Springing  up  from  the  bed  and  struggling 
with  his  patient  friend,  he  would  cry  out : 
"Take  me  to  where   the   golden    apples 
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grow — the  golden  apples  of  health !  Whj-, 
in  God's  name,  are  you  holding  me 
back?"  Now,  raising  his  voice  to  an 
authoritative  shriek;  "Damn  you!  Let 
me  go !  This  filthy  place  is  killing  me  !  " 
Then,  lowering  it  to  an  entreative  moan  : 
"  Let  me  go,  old  chap.  It 's  the  dream 
of  my  life  to  get  there.  .  .  .  I  '11  work  the 
flesh  off  my  bones  for  you.  Just  a  few 
pounds,  and  I  can  bask  in  the  sun  all  day. 
Oh,  Stephen,  make  one  man  happy  !  " 
Even    in    his   saner  moments  he  was 


deep  for  tears.  And  although  his  watchful 
friend  strove  to  comfort  him,  his  laughter 
was  long  and  loud. 

Just  before  relapsing  into  the  awesome 
state — which  is  neither  life  nor  death — 
that  men  call  delirium,  Arthur  grew  calm, 
and  spoke  almost  cheerfully. 

"  Well,  I  'm  ready.  The  world  wasn't 
so  bad,  after  all — and  I  met  you.  .  .  . 
Stephen,  my  friend,  you  've  been  a  good 
man  to  me.  .  .  ,  Now  lake  warning  1  Gtt 
out  of  this  accursed  hole  at  once  I     As  a 


"As  a  last  favour  to  me— 


possessed  of  a  devil  telling  him  that  his 
fever — which  he  knew  he  had  contracted 
on  the  island — was  indigenous  to  the  place, 
and  existent  nowhere  else.  His  apples  of 
Prince  Ahmed  had  become  apples  of 
Istkahar ;  and  he  had  eaten  of  the  bitter 
side  first— which  was  not  fair. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  what  a  find  !  "  he  once 
said  in  a  shocking  moment  of  clearness. 
"  Death  tricked  out  in  the  robes  of 
Health  !  And  grinning  at  his  joke — his 
practical  joke  !  "  Then  the  humour  of  the 
thing  impelled  the  victim  to  laughter — the 
laughter  bom  of   thoughts  that  lie  too 


last  favour  to  me — go  :  .  .  .  Ah,  thank 
the  playful  gods  for  one  thing !  Vou — 
you  are  safe  !  " 

Around  the  sick  man's  bed  sang  his 
desired  breeze  ;  giving  relief  and  comfort 
and  vigour  :  but  not  to  him.  Outside  the 
darkened  room  shone  his  desired  sun ; 
giving  joy  and  healtli  and  life  :  but  not  to 
him.  And  soon  he  for  ever  lay  in  a  quiet 
churchyard  where  death  seemed  only 
sleep.  But  he  was  dead — as  dead  as  if 
buried  in  London.  For  the  "  playful 
gods"  had  decreed  the  thirsting  traveller 
his  drink — in  a  poisoned  cup. 
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By  FREDERICK  DOLMAN. 

Nrw  Zealand,  besides  Ita  ouny  beauty'Spots,  has  the  weirdest  piece  of  countiy 
in  (he  world,  and  this  is  described  and  Illustrated  In  the  following  pages. 


ISLES  of  the  Blest,"  "  The  Paradise 
of  the  Pacific  " — such  are  the  titles 
tisually  given  to  New  i^ealand.  There  is 
certainly  much  to  justify  them  in  both  the 
physical  circumstances  and  social  amenities 
of  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is,  perhaps,  throughout  the  world  no  better 


"SATAN'S   UELIOHT,"   TIKITER 

earthly  mn<lel  of  Inferno— \n  the  physical 
sense,  of  course  —  than  that  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  volcanic  energy  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Hot  Lakes  IJistrict 
in  the  North  Island. 

The  Hot  I.akcs  District  is  about  fifty 
milts  long,  and  in  parts  is  twenty  miles 
wide,  extending  from  Okorojre  to  Taupo, 
and  having  the  township  of  Kotorua — 
whiih  is  170  miles  from  Auckland — for  its 
centre.     I  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  of 


this  area  is  given  over  to  Plutonic  terror 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful, with  lake  and  mountain  scencT}'  which, 
in  its  way,  rivals  that  of  Cumberland  or 
Killamey.      But  these    pretty   views   only 
emphasise,   by  contrast,   the    demoniacal 
grandeur  of  some  of  the  groups  of  geysers 
and  fumaroles  which 
are    to    be    seen    in 
their  midst. 

For  concentrated 
awfulness  T  i  k  i  t  e  re 
must  be  mentioned 
first.  Tikitere  is  a 
dozen  mites'  drive 
from  Rotorua  over  a 
pumice '  stone  road, 
which  at  times  gives 
the  American  buggy, 
in  which  the  journey 
is  usually  undertaken, 
quite  a  yacht  -  like 
motion.  .\s  far  as 
human  habitation  is 
concerned,  Tikitere 
consists  of  half  a 
dozen  or  so  Maori 
■■  a-Artr^ji—  small 

wooden  houses  with  low,  sloping  roofs.  It 
is  a  narrow  valley  which  can  be  seen  afar 
off  by  the  dense  cloud  of  sulphurous  steam 
arising  from  it .  the  soil  is  saturated,  and 
in  some  [arts  is  a  quagmire  of  black  mtid. 
There  are  two  boiling  lakes,  divided  from 
each  (Hher  \>\  a  narrow  piece  of  land,  and 
surrounded  by  geysers,  fumaroles,  sol- 
fa  taras— every  conceivable  form  of  volcanic 
action. 

George  Augustus  Sala  was  one  of  the 
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first  English  visitors  to  this  spot,  and  his 
verbal  ingenuity  was  severely  taxed  to 
christen  its  most  appalling  features 
properly.  He  called  the  bridge  between 
the  two  lakes  "The  Gate  of  Hades." 
there  being  on  the  other  side  a  volcanic 


bog  which  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to 
explore  thoroughly,  A  great  gcjscr  which 
throws  up  black  mud  fifty  feet  and  more 
received  ihe  title  of  "  The  Inferno,"  and 
■"  Hell's  Gale  "  nas  bestowed  upon  a  little 
hillock  from  which,  in  a  favourable  wind, 
you  could  look  down  into  the  depths  of 
this  awful  chasm.  A  deep  pool  q(  inky 
blackness  continues  to  be  known  as 
"  The  Devil's  Blow-Hole,"  while  "  Satan's 
Delight "  well  describes  a  solfatara  from 
which  the  fumes  are  almost  suffocating. 

Looking  around,  as  one  stands  on 
ground  which  seems  at  times  to  quiver 
and  palpitate,  and  in  which  internal 
rmnblings  are  distinctly  audible,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  give  way  to  the  illusion  of 
having  already  entered  the  nether  regions. 
On  a  gloomy  day  there  is  nothing  to 
break  the  desolate  horror  of  the  scene  as 
the  eye  passes  over  dark-looking  bush 
and  greyish  pumice-stone  plain  until  it 
reaches  the  sombre  aspect  of  distant 
mountains.  Vet  it  is  only  a  few  minutes' 
walk  through  the  bush  to  reach  the  beau- 
tiful cold  lake,  Rotokawa.      TIk'  pellucid 


water  of  Rotokawa  reflects  a  perfect  green, 
which,  with  the  harmonious  foliage  of 
the  bank,  forms  a  picture  of  paradisiacal 
contrast. 

Whakarewarewa  is  another  name  which 
most  vividly  suggests  Hades  to  my  mind. 
It  wants  the  desola- 
tion of  Tikitere.  how- 
ever,   two    or    three 
hundred    Maoris 
living   there  and  an 
English  hotel  having 
been    established     a 
year  or  two  ago  con- 
tiguous to  the   awe- 
inspiring  phenomena 
of    which    it    is    the 
scene.     The  village, 
which  is  about  three 
miles  from  Rotonia. 
an  epitome 
of  the  most 
fascinations 
of    the    Hot     I.akes 
District,    with    the 
strange     incongruity 
given    to   the   scene 
by    the    domestic    life    of   the    Maori es 
Within  an  area  of  about  150  acres  there 
are    half  a  dozen   or  more   geysers    that 
spout  forth    columns  of  steaming   water, 
which    vary   from    a    dozen    to    nearly  a 
hundred    feel    high,     all    having     Maori 
names,  such  as  Te  Wairoa,  Pohutu,  and 
Kereru ;  cauldrons  of  boiling  water,  con- 
stantly bubbling  and  surging  ;  mud  lakes, 
and  other  features,  repulsive,  yet  alluring, 
similar  to  those  of  Tikitere,  although  on 
rather  a  smaller  scale.    One  of  the  geysers 
discharges  itself  below  a  little  river,  and  is 
called  "  the  Torpedo,"  because  the  terrible 
noise     it    occasionally    causes    resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  torpedo -discharge. 

Fur  all  this  dtabUne  of  nature  the 
Maoris  show  the  indifference  which  comes 
from  familiarity ;  they  smoke  and  lounge 
about,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  impressive  manifestations  of 
Titanic  power.  In  fact,  they  have  come 
til  regard  the  copious  supply  of  heat  as  a 
favour  of  the  ^ods  to  their  inveterate 
indolence;  the  women  of  Whakarewarewa 
wash  the  clothes  in  the  hot  pools  and  cook 
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the  food  in  ihe  hot  earth.  Men,  women, 
and  children  are  constantly  disporting 
themselves  in  open-air  baths.  The  Maoris 
seldom  carry  this  feeling,  however,  to  the 
point  of  contempt  for  the  perils  of  their 
surroundings.  One  or  two  who  have  done 
so  in  recent  years  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  a  lake  of  mud,  or  met  a  similarly 
horrible  death  in  a  boiling  crater. 

An  extinct  crater  at  Whakarewareua, 
which,  with  its  mound  of  decomposed 
geyscnte,  has  a  very  uncanny  look,  is  called 
by  the  Maoris  the  "  Brain  Pot,"  in  allusion 
to  a  celebrated  cannibal  orgie  of  which  it 
was  once  the  scene.  It  is  "  tapu,"or  sacred, 
and  any  violence  done  to  the  crater 
by  inquisitive  strangers  would  probabh' 
be  strongly  resented  by  the  villagers. 

A  geyser,  called  Te 
Waro,  which  has  now 
been  quiescent  for  j 
many  years,  was  a 
short  time  ago  the  ' 
subject  of  a  rather 
daring  experiment. 
Two  or  three  ailven- 
turous  visitors  entered 
a  hole  several  feet 
wide,  and  endeav- 
oured to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of 
the  geyser.  They 
descended  to  a  depth 
of  about  fifteen  feet 
and  reached  a  small 
cavern,  when  a  rush 
of  steam  drove  them 
back  and  prevented 
any  further  explora- 
tion of  the  interior 
of  this  infernal  region. 

,\  little  tract  of 
land  between  Whaka- 
rewarewa  and  I.ake 
Rotorua,  black  and 
desolate  and  steam- 
ing with  sulphur,  has 
somehow  or  other  got 
the  name  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

Another  day  of 
tremulous  pleasure 
can  be  obtained  in  the  te  waiioa 


Waiotapu  \'alley,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  Rotorua.  This  valley  is 
memorable  for  its  "explosion  craters,"  as 
they  are  called.  They  are  a  series  of  deep, 
circular  pits  about  sixty  feet  wide  on  the 
average,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  narrowest  of  paths,  which  it  requires 
coolness  and  self-possession  to  traverse 
safely.  Across  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
craters  is  a  natural  bridge  of  rock,  and 
looking  from  this  little  foothold  into  the 
impenetrable  blackness  of  the  swirlingmass 
below,  one  could  scarcely  wish  for  a  more 
realistic  picture  of  the  Bottomless  Pit. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  in  this 
series  of  explosion  craters,  and  from  one 
or  two  of  them  detonations  can  be  heard 
which    resemble    the    muffled     sound    of 


.    WHARAREWARF.WA. 
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musketry  -  firing.  From  others  proceed 
the  sounds  of  hissing  and  gasping  waters. 

'Vhe  Waiotapu  Valley  also  contains  the 
biggest  of  the  mud  geysers,  an  eruptive 
centre  which,  by  its  eccentric  action,  has 
given  strange  fantastic  shapes  to  the  dark 
soil  for  some  little  distance  around.  It  is 
only  occasionally,  when  the  activity  of  the 
geyser  is  relaxed,  that  you  can  approach 
near  enough  to  view  the  chasm  from  which 
the  stream  of  mud  proceeds.  To  this 
scene  a  striking  contrast  in  colour  is 
afforded  by  a  blood-red  pool  near  by,  the 
water  acquiring  this  hue  from  vegetable 
and  mineral  causes. 

One  could  go  on  enumerating  many 
more  similar  manifestations  of  the  fas- 
cinatingly terrible  to  be  seen  about  the 
district.  Some  may  suggest  the  Brocken 
scene  in  "Faust";  others,  the  Witches' 
Kitchen  in  "  Macbeth."  But  they  all 
belong  to  the  several  types  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  undeniable  that  after  a 


numbers  would  find  more  discomfort  in 
their  surrotuidings  at  that  township,  com- 
paratively peaceful  as  they  are.  As  it  is. 
they  derive  new  health  a'ld  strength  from 
the  healing  waters,  little  troubled  by 
thoughts  of  the  scenes  of  weird  phenomena 
from  which  those  waters  are  derived.  To 
some  of  them,  this  wonderful  bit  of  countr}*, 
so  far  from  presaging  the  wrath  to  come, 
signifies  probably  a  successful  flight  for  a 
few  years  from  any  such  terrors. 

Only  once  during  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  the  islands  has  anything  occurred 
in  this  "infernal  region"  of  New  Zea- 
land to  justify  the  fears  which  it  may  so 
well  inspire,  although  there  are  Maori 
traditions  of  whole  villages  being  de- 
stroyed by  supernatural  forces.  1  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  Tarawera  eruption  of 
June  i8S6,  when  the  famous  Pink  and 
White  Terraces  were  effaced,  and  over  a 
hundred  lives  were  lost. 

It  was  of  a  spot  where  the  worst  effects 


few  days  the  most  aivful  sixtlacle  begins 
to  become  familiar. 

Hut   for  this,    it   is   probable   that    the 
invalids  who  visit   Rotorua  in  increasing 


of  this  eruption  were  felt— the  little  island 
of  Puai,  on  Rotomaliana  I^ke — that  a 
German  traveller  some  joars  before  had 
written  the  following  prophetic  words — 
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*'  I  betieie  that  anyone  who  did  not 
know  that  persons  have  lived  here  for 
several  weeks  would  only  with  great 
(lifficuttybe  persuaded  to  remain  heie  even 


rained  for  hours  miles  around,  the  village 
of  Wairoa  was  partly  buried,  while  several 
Maori  settlements  were  completely  over- 
whelmed.     No  loss  of  life  occurred  at 
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for  one  night.  The  continual  roaring, 
nishing,  singing,  buzzing,  boiling  sound 
inspires  a  feeling  of  terror.  .  .  .  The 
island  is  nothing  but  a  torn  and  fractured 
rock,  decomposed  and  softened  by  steam 
and  gases,  which,  almost  boiled  to  soft- 
ness, may  at  any  moment  tumble  to  pieces 
and  vanish  in  the  hot  water  of  the  lake." 

On  that  terrible  night  in  June  not  only 
did  Puai  disappear,  but  the  face  of  the 
whole  countrj'-side  was  changed.  For  a 
few  hours  the  terrific  forces  of  this  region, 
of  which  geyser  and  fumamie  usually  give 
but  impressive  glimpses,  were  let  loose. 
The  Tarawera  mountain  was  torn  asunder 
from  end  to  end,  forked  lightning  played 
about  its  peaks,  and  volcanic  fire-balls 
hurst  in  brilliant  showers. 

This  was  but  the  overture  to  the  tragedy 
which  followed.  In  the  mud  and  stones 
shot     forth    from    the    mountain,    which 


Rotonia,  sixteen  miles  away.  But  under 
the  influence  of  the  inky  darkness,  illu- 
mined now  and  then  by  volcanic  flashes, 
the  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the  heav_v 
rumbling  noises  proceeding  from  Tarawera, 
many  of  its  inhabitants  were  for  hours 
persuaded  that  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come,  and  thdy  lived  in  a  nenous  tremor 
for  days. 

Thirteen  years  have  since  passed,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  "  infernal  region " 
have  given  no  sign  of  again  taking  such 
a  practical  form.  The  terraces,  then 
destroyed,  had  existed,  undisturbed,  for  at 
least  two  hundred  years.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  visitor  to  New  Zealand's 
"infernal  regions"  may  enjoy  his  "sensa- 
tions" to  the  full  in  fairly  good  security, 
well  knowing  that  at  any  moment  he 
may  be  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery  depths 
around  him. 
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By  G.  B.  BURGIN^ 


THEY  married  by  way  of  a  joke, 
although,  as  Hesketh  explained  to 
Evelina,  matrimony  was  no  joke — except 
for  the  people  who  came  to  the  wedding. 
That  was  a  little  unpleasant  way  of 
Hesketh's  ;  he  insisted  upon  joking  about 
subjects  in  which  the  average  woman — 
particularly  when  she  is  newly  married — 
does  not  see  any  humour.  But  Evelina 
did  not  consider  herself  an  average  woman ; 
for  she  had  critically  studied  her  own  sex, 
and  was  inwardly  certain  that  she  was  the 
salt  which  leavened  its  affectation  and 
frivolous  insincerity. 

Other  women  seemed  to  her  a  mistake. 
They  were  all  so  anxious  to  make  love 
to  Hesketh  that,  in  self-defence,  she  took 
him  away  every  summer  to  a  little  house 
by  the  New  River,  where  they  were  both 
desperately  bored  and  quarrelled  all  day 
long.  As  Hesketh  said,  if  the  river,  which 
had  been  rolling  along  for  centuries,  called 
itself  '*  New,"  the  people  whom  they  met 
in  society  were  nothing  but  human 
mushrooms. 

**  You  should  take  the  Rector's  advice,'* 
Evelina  said  to  Hesketh  severely  one 
morning  when  he  had  proved  himself  to 
be  more  disconcerting  than  usual.  **  If 
you  wish  to  become  a  new  man  in  the 
Church,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
*New  Woman'  in  bloomers.  I  don't 
approve  of  your  cycling  with  that  horrid 
Dashwood  girl,  when  you  know  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  go  with  you.  She  is 
so — so  unique  that  I  don't  like  you  to 
be  seen  with  her.  Colney  Hatch  Asylum 
is  so  close  to  us  that  people  are  sure  to 
draw  pointed  conclusions." 

Hesketh   smiled,  and   ironically  curled 


his  moustache.     **  You  deser\-e  a  class  of 
your  own,"  he  said. 

And  then  Evelina  became  grossly 
personal  about  the  bald  patch  on  the  top 
of  his  head. 

**  Oh,  but  it 's  the  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud,  caused  by  the  eclipsing  power  of 
the  Dashwood  girl." 

He  smiled  sardonically,  thus  affording- 
her  an  opportunity  of  retorting  about  his 
clouded  brain. 

**  Clouded  brain,  have  I  ?  You  lack 
reverence,  and  no  longer  sit  at  my  feet.'* 
He  paused  to  look  at  her  with  searching- 
grey  -  green  eyes  —  (»yes  which  ought  to 
have  belonged  to  a  cat,  and  not  to  a 
human  being  at  all. 

**  There  is  clay  on  them,"  said  she,  with 
a  sweeping  curtsey. 

**  Marriage,"  he  audibly  reflected,  "  is 
the  only  real  method  of  showing  a  man 
what  an  admirable  husband  he  might  have 
become  to — to  someone  else's  wife." 

•*  It  is  also  the  means,  Hesketh,  of 
showing  a  woman  what  a  good  wife  she 
might  have  been  to — to " 

**  Some  other  woman's  husband  ?  Oh 
yes,  that 's  obvious  enough.  But  don't 
you  think,  Evelina,  that  the  husband 
ou^hi  to  be  /hf  person  in  the  house  ? " 

**  7%/*  person !  Wh}- ;  you  are  nothing- 
but  a  middle-aged  epigram."  She  looked 
at  him  mutinously.  *'0h  yes,  the  person 
to  be  avoided,"  and  made  her  escape 
before  he  could  manufacture  an  appropriate 
epigram  in  reply. 

"  Women  have  no  honour,"  he  called 
after  her.  **  They  thrust  and  run  away. 
I  '11  show  you  who  is  /he  person  in  the 
house.     What  a  pity  we've  no  children  1 
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because  we've  nothing  to  distract  our 
attention  at  the  critical  moment,"  he  said  to 
her.  **  A  pity,  I  think.  Here 's  the  remedy— 
a  young  aristocrat  I  Ve  borrowed  to  keep 
the  peace  between  us — Riversdale's  hopeful 
son  and  heir.  Riversdale  goes  abroad  for 
a  month.  Let  us  take  his  man-child  to 
our  hearts  and — eh — cherish  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  you  *d  better  do  the  cherishing,  and 
I  *11  form  its  manners.  I  told  Riversdale 
we  didn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  its 
,  nurse,  so  he  let  me  bring  the  cub  away 
myself.  Got  any  plaster  in  the  house  ? 
He's  bitten  my  thumb  nearly  in  two. 
Riversdale  seemed  to  be  awfully  pleased 
to  think  we  'd  look  after  his  son  and  heir 
Yes ;  it 's  our  duty  to  cherish  him.  Looks 
as  if  he  wanted  it,  doesn't  he  ?  " 

Evelina  was  disgusted.  "  Cherish  a 
little  outrage  like  that ! "  she  said  scorn- 
fully. "  Look  at  his  low  face ;  it  resembles 
a  door-knocker.  Why,  there  's  '  bruiser' 
written  all  over  it." 

'*  Henceforth  it  shall  be  changed  to 
*  healer  '  —  the  healer  of  our  domestic 
discords.  Riversdale  junior  is  the  only 
son  of  his  father,  who  is  a  widower.  In 
the  circumstances,  Riversdale  junior  must 
be  cherished  for  a  month.  We  can't — 
eh — argue  with  that  between  us." 

Evelina  looked  at  Riversdale  junior  in 
disgust  as  he  sat  on  the  carpet,  then  rolled 
stealthily  over,  seized  the  kitten's  tail 
between  his  teeth,  and  drew  blood  at  the 
first  bite. 

•'  Couldn't  it  be  put  in  the  aviary  ?  If  I 
Jve  in  the  house  with  it  I  shall  go  mad," 
she  cried. 

"  I  think  not.  Riversdale  wouldn't  like 
it  if  we  didn't  keep  him  in  the  house. 
Besides,  the  birds  might  object.  He's 
delightfully  ugly ;  more  like  a  bull-pup 
than  a  human  being." 

Evelina  went  away  to  her  bed-room  and 
•  shed  bitter  tears.  This  squat  -  faced 
atrocity  was  worse  than  Miss  Dash  wood. 
Like  the  poor,  he  would  be  always  with 
them.  She  must  provide  herself  with 
some  sort  of  an  antidote  to  mitigate  the 
effect  of  such  concentrated  ugliness.  But 
how  ?  Something  suddenly  occurred  to 
her,  and  she  rushed  up  to  town  without 
waiting  for  lunch. 


"  You  have  always  told  me  that  I  might 
do  exactly  as  you  did,"  said  Evelina  that 
afternoon  when  she  returned  from  town. 
**  Well,  I  've  imported  a  female  child  just 
to  make  a  contrast  to  Riversdale  junior. 
She  is  as  lovely  as  he  is  hideous.  Now, 
don't  lose  your  temper  and  say  nasty 
things  in  the  crown  of  your  hat.  You 
must  have  found  it  rather  trying  to  have 
him  in  here  all  this  time.  Why — the  little 
demon ! " 

She  flew  at  Riversdale  junior  and  cuffed 
him  soundly,  for  he  had  given  the  woman- 
child  a  severe  blow.  To  Evelina's  intense 
surprise,  however,  when  blue- eyed  little 
Eweretta  had  recovered  from  the  shock, 
she  toddled  across  the  carpet  to  her 
persecutor  and  hugged  him  to  her  baby 
breast  in  a  perfect  passion  of  unrequited 
affection. 

Riversdale  junior  flung  her  aside  against 
the  wall,  and  straddled  off  after  the 
kitten. 

**  Where  did  you  get  her  ? "  asked 
Hesketh.  **  She  *s  beginning  well.  What 
a  perfect  little  beauty  !  " 

**  Oh,  I  borrowed  her  from  a  *  Home,' 
and  took  her  to  Regent  Street  to  be 
properly  *  outfitted.'  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  look  after  Riversdale  junior  myself. 
It's — it's  rather  a  trial,  but  I'll  do  my 
share  without  grumbling." 

"Thanks,  yes,  unless  you  would  like 
Jenkins  to  try  his  hand.  I  keep  him  pretty 
busy  looking  after  me  as  a  rule.  However, 
if  you  want  him  for  the  nursery  you  can 
have  him." 

•*  Oh,  Jenkins  had  better  take  the  boy — 
he  looks  more  like  a  demon  than  amthing 
human  —  and  keep  him  from  the  New 
River.  We've  another  month  before  we 
return  to  town.  Do  you  think  you  can 
stand  Riversdale  junior  for  a  month  ? 
Of  course,  you  never  thought  of  taking 
him  on  approval  ?  " 

'*  N— no ;  didn't  think  of  it.  But  that  *s 
all  right.  I  could  stand  it  for  an  eternity, 
if  he  wouldn't  grow.  I've  an  odd  idea 
that  if  he  were  grown  up,  he  'd  cut  our 
throats.  Riversdale  prudently  clinched 
the  arrangement  before  I  could  get  a  good 
look  at  his  offspring.  Now  I  understand 
why  Riversdale  was  so  cautious.    The  bov 
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does  look  like  a  murderer,  doesn't  he  ?  that  he  couldn't  get  at  the  kitten  and 
Wonder  whether  he's  someone  else's  throttle  it ;  but  the  kitten  had  taken 
child,    and    Riversdale    palmed    him    off     refuge   under    a   writing-desk,    and,    with 


Evreretta  knilt  btfi/re  him  with  clasptd  hands,  saying  htr  praytrs. 

•on   US  as  a  ]okc !      I  'm  sure  he  'd  like  commendable   wisdom,    refused   to    come 

to  murder  mc,  now  that  he's  tasted  my  out  to  be  mauled. 

blood."  Ewcretta  and  Riversdale  junior  could  not 
Riversdale  junior  looked  up  and  noilded  have  been  more  than  five  years  old.    Rivers- 
surly  acquiescence.     He  was  disappointed  dale  junior  had  a  puppyish  waddle,  induced 
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not     manuftLCtufe     epigrams     for     home 
consumption. 

One  day,  when  the  month  was  nearly 
up,  Evelina  came  into  the  dining-room 
and  found  Riversdale  junior  importantly 
sitting  on  a  cushion.  Ewcretta  knelt 
before  him  with  clasped  hands,  saying 
her  prayers. 

**  What  are  you  making  her  do,  you 
wicked  boy  ?  '*  asked  Evelina,  snatching 
up  her  darling. 

**  Do  away,"  said  Riversdale  junior 
importantly,  "  I  'm  Dod  "  ,  but  he  looked 
more  like  a  devil. 

The  two  children  kept  Heskcth  and 
Evelina  so  busy  that  they  forgot  to  quarrel. 
Even  Hesketh  found  himself  furtively 
storing  up  hairbrushes  in  his  coat -pocket 
in  order  to  throw  them  at  Riversdale 
junior  when  he  ill-treated  Eweretta  more 
than  usual. 

There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Eweretta  bored  Riversdale  junior  ex- 
tremely. She  loved  him  with  a  consuming 
passion,  smilingly  accepting  blows  and 
stripes,  provided  they  came  from  her 
beetle-browed  persecutor.  At  last,  even 
Evelina  gave  up  trying  to  protect  Eweretta 
from  the  consequences  of  her  mad  passion. 
She  wanted  the  child  all  to  herself,  to 
dress  in  dainty  costumes,  to  hug  and  kiss 
and  make  her  forget  the  emptiness  of  her 
own  starved  mother-heart.  But  Eweretta 
gave  Evelina  perfunctory  kisses,  and  then 
slipped  off  her  lap  to  accompany  Rivers- 
dale junior  in  his  agricultural  researches 
and  vain  quest  of  a  rat  which  occupied  a 
hole  in  the  New  River  bank. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Hesketh  testified  at  the  coroner's  inquest 
his  firm  belief  that  Riversdale  junior 
pushed  Eweretta  into  the  river  to  get  rid 


of  her  importunities.  There  was  certainly 
an  ugly  mark  on  her  sweet  baby  face 
when  Jenkins  (he  had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  bank  instead  of  looking  after  the 
children  properly)  fished  her  out  of  the 
water  and  carried  the  poor  little  dripping 
body  to  Evelina,  leaving  Riversdale  junior 
stolidly  hunting  for  the  rat. 

Of  course  everyone  —  wise  after  the 
event — said  it  was  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  mad  an  experi- 
ment. Hesketh  and  Evelina,  standing  on 
each  side  of  the  little  white  coffin,  felt  that 
Eweretta  would  presently  sit  up  and  stretch 
out  her  waxen  fingers  towards  Riversdale 
junior,  who  was  playing  outside  on  the 
landing. 

*'  I  *11  bring  him  in,"  said  Evelina,  just 
before  the  coffin-lid  was  fastened  down 
and  the  little  flowerlike  face  for  ever 
hidden  from  human  view.  **  Surely  he 
will  be  sorry  now !  " 

"  If  he  isn't,  I  '11  kill  him."  said  Hesketh 
fiercely.  "Shall  I  fetch  the  little  brute 
for  you  ?  " 

He  went  outside  and  brought  back 
Riversdale  junior,  who  bit  and  kicked 
and  scratched  with  all  his  might. 

Evelina  took  Riversdale  junior  in  her 
arms,  and  held  him  over  the  little  white 
coffin.  '•  Say  you  're  sorry.  Kiss  her  good- 
bye," she  whispered,  broken-heartedly. 

Riversdale  junior  yelled,  and  tried  to 
strike  the  little  dead  face  with  the  wooden 
block  he  held  in  his  clenched  fist. 
Hesketh  flung  him  with  a  crash  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Take  him  away,  Jenkins.  Take  him 
away,  or  I  '11  kill  him  !  " 

Heskcth  and  Evelina  pantingly  looked 
at  each  other ;  their  hands  met  over  the 
cofiin  ,  they  knelt  beside  it 
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IT  is  somewhat  strange  that  an  age 
like  our  own,  which  has  such  a  fancy 
for  novelty  and  "  prettiness,"  as  apart  from 
real  solidity  and  usefulness,  in  our  furni- 
ture and  belongings  generally,  should  not 
have  brought  into  fashion  again  the 
practice  so  common  in  the  early  part  of 
last  century  and  the  later  portion  of  the 
previous  one,  of  having  the  backs  of  our 
watches  decorated  ^ 

with  charmingly 
coloured  enamel  pic- 
tares.  ( 

The  relics  to-day  of 
this  curious  fashion  of 
that  period  may  be 
seen  in  many  places, 
and  there  are  yet  in 
existence,  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  of 
old  country  houses  and 
baronial  halls,  many 
splendid  specimens  of 
what  seems  lo-day  to 

be  almost  a  lost  art  as  ^ing  ge 

regards  the  outward 
ornamentation  of  watches.  Whether  this 
change,  not  for  the  better  in  many  ways, 
has  arisefl  from  the  desire  of  the  people 
during  the  reign  of  our  present  Sovereign 
to  have  their  goods  at  as  cheap  a  price 
as  possible,  and  so  to  patronise  inferior 
rather  than  verj-  expensive  work,  or  not,  it 
is  hardly  the  place  here  to  inquire.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  something  of 
the  kind  must  be  the  reason  why  the 
practice  of  enamelling  the  backs  of  watches 
with  beautiful  pictures  of  all  kinds  has 
fallen  into  absolute  disuse. 

The   art    arose    in    France    about   the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Jean 


Toutin,  of   Chateau-Surr,  was  a  femous 
goldsmith,  well  known  throughout  all  his 
district  for  fine  and  original  work.     He  it 
was    who    first    conceived     the    idea    of 
decorating  the  backs  of  the  gold  watches 
he  made  with  such  pictures.     He  was  a 
beautiful  painter  of  miniatures,  as  well  as 
a  goldsmith,  and  he  thus  was  enabled  to 
bring  his  ideas  to  a  perfection  that  might 
have  been    lacking  in 
the     work     of     many 
another   man    who 
might     have    had     a 
^       similar  idea,  but  little 
facility   or  ability  for 
carrying   it   out. 
Toutin's    process 
consisted  in  putting  on 
the  enamel,  by  apply- 
ing  it   to    thin    gold 
plates,  in  thick  colours 
of  different  tints,  such 
that  they  would  melt 
with  fire  and  yet  retain 
jRUE  111.  their     lustre.        He 

himself,  almost  from 
the  first,  met  with  complete  success  in  his 
operations,  and  his  watches,  thus  adorned, 
became  immensely  popular. 

Of  course  the  demand  for  them  raised 
up  new  workers  and  originated  a  variety  of 
work.  A  regular  "  school  "  for  this  special 
business  began  to  become  famous' at  Blois, 
in  France,  and  from  this  place  came  for 
many  long  years  all  .the  most  celebrated 
of  the  enamel-painters  on  the  backs  of 
watches.  Of  these  the  chief  were  Henri 
Toutin  (brother  of  Jean),  the  famous  Paul 
Viet,  Morlidre,  and  Chartii^re.  The  last 
named  gained  a  renown  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  for  his  marvellous  skill  in 
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painting  all  kinds  of  flowers  in  this  way, 
and  some  line  specimens  of  his  clever  work 
to-day  testify  to  his  skit).  Dubie,  of  the 
Louvre,  Vaugncr,  Camilte  Andr^,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  Huand  le  Puisn^,  were 
other  great  artists  of  the  class  of  which 
we  arc  speaking, 

Huand  Ic  Puisne's  great  speciality  was 
figore-painting,  a  department  in  which  he 
has  had  no  rival  cither  before  or  since,  as 


regards  work  in  enamel.  Many  of  his 
examples  are  wonderfully  well  done,  and 
the  tints,  as  well  as  the  drawings,  are 
beyond  what  one  could  believe  possible 
in  such  a  small  compass.  The  work  was 
evidently,  however,  a  labour  of  love  to 
these  skilful  artists  as  nrtich  as  a  means  of 
gaininga  livelihood.  With  all  our  improve- 
ments to-day  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could 
equal  their  work,  and  we  certainly  could 
Dot  surpass  it. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  for  themselves 
xeveralspecimcnsorthis beautiful  miniature- 
painting  in  enamel  on  the  backs  of  old 
watches  in  England  should  pay  a  visit  to 
the  British  Museum,  or  to  the'  South 
Kensington  Museum,  or  to  the  Guildhall 
Museum,  all,  of  course,  in  London.  In 
each  of  these  places  there  are  examples, 
and  several  such,  of  most  channing  work 
by  the  watchmakers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  among  much 
that  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  originality 
and  design,  there  will  be  found  none  to 
excel  these  enamelled  backs  of  watches. 

Only  one  English  goldsmith  seems  to 
have  ever  gaineil  much  renown  for  his 
■kill  in    this   kind    of  work,  and    he  was 


D.  Bouquett,  whose  shop  was  in  the  City, 
and  who  became  a  famous  painter  of 
flowers,  after  the  style  of  Charti^re,  upon 
the  watches.  But  even  his  name  suggests 
that  he  was  either  himself  from  France,  or 
that  his  family  had  in  the  iirst  instance 
come  from  there.  The  delicacy  of  touch, 
the  especial  artistic  faculty  needed  for  the 
work,  seem  not  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
English  watchmaker's  natural  outfit  in  life. 
The  miniature  and  its  development  in 
most  forms  of  artistic  work  have  ever 
chiefly  appealed  to  France  and  Frenchmen, 
just  as  it  does  to-day,  when  Paris  is  still 
the  centre  from  which  come  most  new 
designs  and  methods  of  carrying  them  out 
in  the  world  of  Art. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  examples  for 
description  from  the  number  of  such 
watches  whose  backs  are  pictured  with 
various  beautiful  scenes  that  we  have 
now  in  this  country.  But  some  few,  taken 
indiscriminately  from  various  museums 
and  collections,  may  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing. We  cannot  do  better  than  commence 
with  a  royal  one,  since  that  is  our  national 
way  to-day  as  much  as  ever,  the  land 
being  nothing  if  not  loj-al  to  the  reigning 
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family.  There  is  a  beautiful  watch  with  a 
portrait  of  King  George  III.  enamelled 
upon  its  back,  and  a  pedigree  of  all  his 
famil}'  round  the  portrait.  Seeing  how 
many  sons  and  daughters  this  monarch 
had,  one  can  readily  allow  that  the  painter 
of  this  miniature  had  no  light  task  to  get 
in  all  his  information.  But,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  picture  here  given  of  this 
watch-back,    the   workman    has  done    his 
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task  extremely  well,  for  all  the  pedigree  is 
most  legible.  Of  course  this  example, 
-with  which  we  first  deal  here,  is  a 
comparatively   modem   one,   seeing   that 
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it  was  done  late  in  the  reign  of  the  King, 
whereas  the  decoration  of  the  backs  of 
watches  in  this  form  had  much  declined 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Now  very  different  was  it  when  the 
accompanying  picture  of  the  notable  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was 
painted  upon  the  back  of  the  watch  which 
her  husband,  as  a  token  of  love,  no  doubt — 
and  perhaps  as  a  propitiation  after  some 
"  outbreak "  of  hers  !  —  gave  to  that 
estimable  lady.  The  fashion  of  having 
such  watches  was  then  at  its  very  height. 
The  eighteenth  century  had  just  begun, 
and  the  land  was  ringing  with  the  victories 
at  Blenheim,  Malplaquet,  and  Ramillies. 
All  noble  ladies  were  having  their  minia- 
tures painted  on  the  backs  of  gift-watches, 
and  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  knew 
a  good  thing  when  she  saw  one,  and  was 
'■  never  happy  till  she  got  it."  Hence  we 
can  well  imagine  the  esteem  in  which  she 
would  hold  this  watch. 

There  is  in  the  case  of  enamelled 
watches  at  the  Guildhall  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  watch  that  evidently  belonged  to  the 
noted  actor  David  Garrick,  and  has  on  its 
back  a  capital  cameo  bust  of  him,  wig  and 
all,  just  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  his  portrait 
to-day.  Though  not  done  in  the  colours 
so  vividly  and  beautifully  shown  on  some 
other  watches  close  by,  this  watch  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  examples  of  its  class— the 


white  bust  on  a  chocolate  background— > 
and  is  well  worthy  tiie  visitor's  attention. 

Here  also  may  be  sSen  a  watch  by  Betts, 
whose  decorated  back,  on  the  interior 
side,  is  painted  with  a  lovely  landscape, 
and  its  exterior  back  with  flowers.  Another, 
and  perhaps  almost  the  best  of  the  Guild- 
hall specimens,  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Angoul6me,  the  work  of  Lepinc,"  of 
Paris,  who  had  acquired  a  great  fame  for 
his  skill  in  the  art  during  last  century. 
This  beautiful  miniature,  so  perfect  in  its 
colouring,  is  surrounded  by  gold  and 
emerald  decoration,  and  must  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  The  same  case  contains 
a  specimen  of  the  unique  work  of 
Conyers  Dnnlop,  who  was  fond  of  paint- 
ing scenes  with  a  touch  of  war  in 
them,  and  who  carried  out  such  designs 
most  successfalty.  A  youth  is  seen  here 
going  to  or  returning  from  battle,  and 
though  [here  are  some  four  or  five  figures 
introduced  into  this  very  small  picture, 
each  is  as  carefully  drawn  and  finished  in 
colour  and  detail  as  though  it  alone  were 
the  chief  figure. 

Among  others  of  our  own  nobility  who 
patronised  the  watchmakers  of  the  City, 
and  then  had  their  portraits  thus  enamelled 
upon  the  backs  of  the  gold  watches  they 
bought,  were  the  Duchess  of  Ancastcr, 
the  Countess  of  Waldegrave,  the  Ccuudess 
of  Coventry.  Lady  Selina  Hastings,  and 


others.  Of  these  watches  we  give  here 
many  examples.  We  only  regret  that  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  do  them  full 
justice  in  such  a  magazine  as  this,  since 
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the  greatest  beauty  and  charm  of  thu 
whole  work  lies  in  the  exquisite  colouring 
ami  drawing  of  the  miniature,  and  the 
first  of  tht'sc  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
repr*duce  for  the  reader.  Just  as  their 
descendants  to-day  are  painted  by  our 
great  artists  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy  each  May,  and  various 
positions  are  chosen,  according  to  the 
whim  or  fancy  of  the  sitter  or  artist  for 
showing  off  the  charms  of  the  lady  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  so  these  miniatures  on 
the  backs  of  old  watches  exhibit  the  ladies 
in  several  different  positions.  Full-length 
portraits  are  rather  uncommon  ;  the  head 
iind  bust  are  the  rule.  But  while  some 
prefer  to  sit  with  full  face  opposite  to  the 
artist,  others  think  they  look  best  from  the 
side  point  of  view. 

The  wntch-back  showing  Lady  Selina 
Hastings  has  often  been  considered  one 
of  the  best  of  those  well  known,  though 
many  people  think  that  the  miniatures  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  of  the 
Duchess  of  Ancaster  run  it  close.  That 
of  the  Countess  of  Coventry  has  rather  a 
"scraney"  appearance,  as  the  Irishman 
would  say,  from  there  being  too  much  of  the 
neck  and  bust  exposed,  and  consequently 
the  head  being  thrown  too  high  up  on 
the  miniature.  I-ady  Charlotte  Johnson's 
picture  shows  better,  though  even  of  fuller 
length,  simply  because  the  proportions  are 
better  kept  in  the  drawing. 

Sometimes  we  Und  these  enamel 
portraits  and  pictures  surrounded  by  other 
manellously  fine  work-  Wreaths  of  flowers, 
such  as  decorate  the  portraits  here  given 
of  I^dy  Ancaster  and  I-ady  Charlotte 
Johnson,  were  not  at  all  uncommon.  Ivy, 
for  "Remembrance,"  was  much  in  vogue 
as  a  circlet  of  this  sort,  especially  when 
the  watch  was  a  present  to  the  lady  from 
a  husband  or  admirer.  In  many  cases  we 
find  repoussi  work  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  charming  design  covering  the  whole 
space  not  taken  up  by  the  enamel-work. 
Occasion  ally,  but  not  often,  the  surround- 
ing surface  of  the  watch-back  is  quite 
plain,  as  is  the  case  with  this  one  of  the 
Lady  Selina  Hastings. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
'■  beauties"  of  the  time,  as  apart  from  the 


aristocracy  and  nobility,  were  going  to 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  when  a  fashion 
like  this  enamelling  of  watch-backs  was 
in  vogue.  If  there  was  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  fashionable  world  that  these 
ladies  did  not  patronise,  or  their  admirers 
for  them,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
of  it.  Accordingly,  the  Miss  Gunnings 
and  Miss  Nelly  O'Brien,  and  others  of 
that  ilk,  had  their  portraits  done  in  this 
style,  and  they  were  vastly  pleased  with 
them,  as  we  leam  from  their  remarks  in 
letters.  We  arc  fortunately  enabled  to 
give  two  reproductions  of  these  with  this 
article,  both  of  which  are  excellent.  Miss 
Gunning's  picture  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  her  that  we  possess  to-day,  and 


the  circlet  of  hearts  that  surrounds  it  here 
is  very  suggestive  of  the  manners  and 
doings  of  the  time  when  she  was  the 
reigning  beauty  and  conquered  all  hearts. 
There  is,  too,  just  that  suspicion  of  a  smile  • 
upon  the  lovely  face  of  Miss  Nelly  O'Brien 
which  her  admirers  knew  so  well,  and  which 
gives  her  picture  here  an  added  value.  The 
artist  could  not  have  caught  the  expression 
better  if  he  had  tried  for  a  month. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  chiefly  with 
portraits  in  speaking  of  these  enamelled 
pictures  on  the  backs  of  old  watches. 
This  is  because  such  are  generally  most 
interesting  to  those  who  have  heard  of, 
or  read  of,  the  persons  portrayed.  But 
(|uite  a  number  of  these  watches  had 
regular  scenes  of  places  and  events 
painted  upon  their  backs.  A  most  lovely 
syh'an  view  adorns  one  of  those  in  the 
Guildhall,   and    a    similar  view   may    be 
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The  delicate  n 
pictures  suggested  t 


■een  on  a  watch  at  the  British  Museam. 
Another    watch     has    the   picture    of   a 
lady  in   classical  garments,  and  looking 
across  the  blue  sea  at  her  feet.     Probably 
this  is  intended  to 
represent     Britan- 
nia,   at    a    period 
when  the  picture  we 
are  so  familiar  with 
to-day  hadnot  been 
conceived.     A 
Turkish  scene 
ornaments  a  watch 
at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and   there  is 
an    Eastern   scene    . 
on     one     at     the 
Guildhall  Museum. 
Altogether    the 
variety    is     much 
greater  than  might 

be  either  supposed  one  of  the  celebrated  miss  GtHNiHos. 

or  expected,  con- 
sidering the  very  limited  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  artist  and  the  exceedingly 
difficult  nature  of  his  work.  If  portraits 
are,  perhaps,  in  the  preponderance  on  such 
watches  as  we  have  described,  it  is  doubt- 
less because  the  person  who  made  anyone 
a  present  of  such  a  watch  considered  a 
portrait  of  the  owner  the  most  desirable 
picture  to  be  painted  on  it  in  an  age  when 


photography  was  practically  unknon'O,  and 
drawing  far  from  common. 


of  these  enamelled 
<  the  man  whu  had 
painted  them,  and 
to  the  lady  or  gen- 
tleman who  owned 
the  watch,  some 
need  of  a  protec- 
tion for  them. 
Hence  came  into 
use  the  "  watch- 
case  "  we  know  so 
well  to-day.  In 
the    examples     we 


the 


case  ivas  generally 

of  gold,  sometimes 

silver,  and    had 

much  line  repousse 

work    upon     it. 

But  other  materials 

for    cases    were 

not   uncommon,  since  we  find  numerous 

stances    where    leather,    tortoise-shell, 

id  light  thin  stone  have  been  brought 

to  requisition.      As  early  as   1687  these 

coverings     for     the     watches    had    come 

nto  general  use,  for  we  are  told  that  the 

daughter  of  James  II.  had  a  notable  one 

of  fine  camelian  stone,  of  which  she  was 

verj'  proud. 
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Xo.   L-^THE    ADVENTURE    OF    THE    SPECIAL     TRAIN. 

By  EMERIC    HULME'BEAMAN* 

Author  of  "  The  Prince's  Diamond,''  "  The  Faith  that  Kills;'  etc,  etc. 


ON  E  evening  early  in  July  I 
encountered  my  old  friend  Archi- 
bald P.  Batts  unexpectedly  in  the  recep- 
tion-room of  Lady  Meredyth's  West-End 
mansion.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  several 
months,  and  did  not,  indeed,  know  that  he 
was  in  London.  But  these  intervals  of 
absence  were  not  uncommon  in  our  inter- 
course ;  and,  as  for  Batts,  he  hardly 
seemed  conscious  of  them — he  would 
greet  me  always  after  them  as  though  we 
had  parted  but  yesterday.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  strangely  self-contained  disposition, 
and  nobody,  not  even  I  (who  was  perhaps 
his  most  intimate  acquaintance),  had  ever 
been  able  to  discover  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  his  g^eat  wealth.  This 
hint  of  mystery  added,  it  may  be,  to  the 
interest  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
society.  He  was  a  tall,  slight  man  of  some- 
thing over  thirty  and  less  than  forty  years 
of  age.  His  face  was  dark  and  of  an 
imperturbable  calmness,  and  in  repose 
there  seemed  to  dwell  upon  it  a  perpetual 
shade  of  melancholy.  The  features  were 
delicate  yet  firm — the  nose  straight,  the 
mouth  determined  under  the  dark  mous- 
tache, the  chin  displaying  that  upward 
juncture  with  the  jawbone  which  is  the  true 
indication  of  an  inflexible  will,  the  eyes  large 
and  sleepy,  but  full  of  a  latent  fire.  He 
spoke  in  a  quiet,  deliberate  tone  of 
voice — at  times  almost  a  drawl — ^)'et  with 
none  of  those  inflections  of  intonation 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  dis- 
tinctively American ;  indeed,  in  spite  of 
his  name,  I  was  never  able  to  determine 


whether  Batts  was  by  birth  an  American 
or  an  Englishman.  If  his  name  sug- 
gested the  former,  his  speech  and  manner 
disclaimed  it.  i  never  inquired,  and  he 
never  told  me.  For  some  months,  as  I 
say,  I  had  lost  sight  of  him,  and  it  was  not 
till  this  particular  evening  of  which  I  have 
spoken  that  I  accidentally  ran  up  against 
him  again.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  large 
ball.  In  the  crowd  of  guests  I  felt  a  quick 
touch  on  my  arm,  and,  turning  round,  was 
confronted  by  Archibald  P.  Batts. 

"  Do  you  see  that  man  talking  to  Lady 
]VIered}th  over  there  ? "  he  asked  in  a 
hurried  undertone,  and  without  any  pre- 
liminary greeting. 

I  glanced  across  to  the  end  of  the 
room  indicated,  and  perceived  a  gentle- 
man in  conversation  with  our  hostess. 

"Observe  him  carefully,"  proceeded 
Batts,  **so  that  you  may  recognise  him 
again.  Then  join  me  in  the  cloak-ro6m 
do\^Tistairs,"  and  without  another  word  he 
twisted  quickly  on  his  heel  and  dis- 
appeared. 

I  was  foniliar  enough  with  Batts's 
moods  to  be  aware  that  he  was  a  man 
who  never  acted  without  a  definite  pur- 
pose. I  permitted  myself,  therefore,  to 
betray  no  surprise  at  his  abrupt  address. 
On  the  contrar}',  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon  the 
stranger  whom  he  had  commissioned  me 
to  scrutinise,  and  felt  satisfied  that  his  face 
was  sufficiently  impressed  upon  my  memory, 
before  turning  also  and  making  my  way  to 
the  cloak-room.  Here  I  found  Archibald 
P.  Batts  alone. 
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"Well,"  I  said,  "I  shall  know  the 
gentleman  again." 

Batts  faced  me  with  a  smile.  His 
manner  had  regained  more  than  its  usual 
tranquillity. 

**  I  am  a  great  believer  in  chance,"  he 
observed  calmly.  **  Indeed,  experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  more  often  to  be 
relied  upon  than  human  effort." 

*'  So  much  for  the  preamble,"  I  re- 
marked.     "  Now  let  *s  get  to  the  point." 

"  The  point  ?  The  point,  my  dear 
Bertram,  is  that  to-night  chance  again 
places  me  under  an  obligation.  It  has 
been  my  wish — almost  my  sole  wish — for 
two  years  past  to  meet  a  certain  man.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  searched  continents 
for  him  in  vain,  and  behold  I  this  evening 
chance  brings  him  to  me  H^re  in  a  London 
ball-room ! " 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  I  retorted,  "  that, 
so  far  from  wishing  to  meet  him,  you 
desire  rather  to  avoid  him.  I  assume  that 
you  are  referring  to  the  gentleman  whom 
you  pointed  out  to  me  upstairs.  Why  did 
you  dodge  out  of  the  room  so  quickly  just 
now  ?  " 

He  smiled  again. 

**  I  have  said,  my  dear  Bertram,  that  I 
wished  to  meet  him — not  that  he  wished 
to  meet  me.  Observe  the  distinction, 
please !  You  will  be  able  to  single  him 
out  again  from  the  crowd,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes.    His  face  is  not  an  ordinary  one." 

•'  Nor  is  its  owner.  That  man  was  once 
my  friend." 

••  And  now ?  " 

Batts  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

••  Friendship  is  hardly  the  term  that  I 
should  select  to  describe  the  relations 
between  us — now,"  he  remarked,  with  a 
queer  look.  Then  he  turned  to  me  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner.  **  I  am  going 
home,"  he  said;  ''do  you  know  what  for.^" 

*'  I  *ve  no  idea." 

••  To  fetch  a  revolver." 

"  What — my  dear  man  ! — ^)ou  surely 
don*t  intend  to  shoot  anybody  in  cold 
blood!" I  cried.  "Weare  in  London " 

"  Credit  me  with  sufficient  intelligence 
to  appreciate  that  fact,"  he  answered 
quietly.  "  I  don't  intend  to  commit 
murder,  my  good  Bertram.      But  at  the 


same  time  I  don't  intend  that  my — friend 
should  escape  me  again.  Hence  my 
precautions.  Now,  are  you  with  me  in 
this  adventure  ?'**  he  asked  abruptly. 

•'  Certainly,"  said  I,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  "  Though,  let  me  add  that  I 
am  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  it." 

•*  I  will  enlighten  you  soon.  Meantime, 
go  back  to  the  ball-room,  and  on  some 
pretext  or  other  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  man  I  pointed  out  to  you.  Lady 
^leredyth  will  introduce  you,  if  necessar)-. 
HKeep  your-eyi  on  the  fellow  till  I  return. 
Don't  let  him  out  of  your  sight — mind  ! 
At  the  same  time  don't  be  obtrusively 
observant,  or  he  may  suspect.  I  shall  be 
back  in  half  an  hour."  And  before  I  could 
frame  another  question  to  guide  my  con- 
duct, Batts  had  disappeared  from  the  room. 

Slowly  I  made  my  way  upstairs.  The 
ball-room  was  full  of  swaying,  whirling 
couples ;  the  waltz  was  at  its  height. 
Unnoticed,  I  took  my  stand  by  the  door- 
way and  watched  the  dancers.  Presently 
there  came  swinging  towards  me  a  gentle- 
man and  a  lady,  and  as  in  the  circuit  of 
the  dance  the  face  of  the  former  was 
turned  to  me,  I  immediately  recognised 
our  man.  At  the  6ame  moment  Lady 
Meredyth  came  bustling  up,  full  of  the 
amiable  officiousness  of  a  conscientious 
hostess. 

"You  are  hot  dancing,  Mr.  Bertram. 
May  I  introduce  you  to — let  me  see  ;  yes, 
there  *s  Miss  Chaldecott  over  there !  She 
is  really  a  charming  girl,  almost  pretty, 
plenty  to  say  for  herself,  and  between 
ourselves,  Mr.  Bertram,  she  will  come  into 
her  uncle's  property  some  day — old  Mr. 
Blenkinsop,  you  know  I  Perhaps  an 
introduction " 

I  interrupted  her  with  a  gesture  of  appeal. 

"But,"  I  observed,  "I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  introduce  me  to 
somebody  else."  And  I  nodded  in  the 
direction  of  the  passing  couple. 

"  What !  the  girl  in  mauve  .''  "  inquired 
Lady  ^leredyth. 

*•  No,  the  man  in  black,"  I  replied. 

"  Her  partner.?" 

•*  Precisely.  His  face  interests  me.  You 
know  it  is  my  trade  to  study  faces  and 
character  1 " 
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I^dy  Mercdjth  smiled  and  touched  the  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  so  singular 

gentleman's  ann  with  her  fan  as  he  passed  a  change  pass  over  a  man's    features  as 

again.  that  which  transformed  the   face  of    Mr, 

"  Mr.  Eldridge,"  said  she,  Eldridgc  at  I^dy  Mcredyth's  concluding 


•'  Ihi  yeu  Iff  Ihat  man  Inlking  l«  Lady  MtreJyIh  mrr  thfn  f" 

The  strangiT  Stopped  and  half  turned.  words.    The  conventional  smile  froze  on 

'■  1  want  to  introduce  you  to  this  gentle-  his  lips  ;    he  turned  suddenly  white  and 

man  :    1  daresay  you  know  him  by  rame^  his  teeth  snapped  ;  the  pupils  of  his  eyes 

Mr.     Bertram,  a    great     friend    of    Mr.  seemed  to  contract,  and  his  whole  counten- 

Archibald  Baits!"  ance  assumed  the  expression  of  a  hunted 
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animal.  But  the  transition  was  momentary. 
He  bowed  to  conceal  his  discomfiture,  and 
the  next  instant  had  regained  his  self- 
possession.  In  my  heart  I  cursed  the 
indiscretion  of  my  hostess  in  having  so 
■completely  betrayed  me.  Air.  Eldridge  had 
undoubtedly  penetrated  my  motive.  He 
met  my  gaze  with  a  cold  though  defiant 
smile. 

"The  name  of  Mr.  Bertram,"  said  he, 
"  is  of  course  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
light  fiction."  There  was  an  unmistakable 
sneer  in  the  emphasis  he  placed  upon  the 
word  "  light,"  and  in  his  glance  there  was 
also  a  certain  challenge. 

"  You  'flatter  me,"  I  said,  disregarding 
both  the  sneer  and  the  challenge.  "  You 
bear  a  strange  likeness,  Mr.  Eldridge,  to  a 
man  I  once  knew.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  I  begged  for  an  introduction." 

•*  My  compliment  is  more  than  re- 
turned," said  he.  He  bowed  again  and 
was  about  to  withdraw  with  his  partner, 
while  Lady  Meredyth  turned  to  speak  to 
another  of  her  guests,  but  I  detained  him 
a  moment  to  say — 

"Perhaps,  when  you  are  disengaged, 
we  may  continue  our  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Eldridge  ?  " 

**  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  he  made 
reply,  and  casting  a  smile  at  me  over  his 
shoulder,  he  piloted  his  companion  through 
the  crowd  and  was  speedily  beyond  speak- 
ing-range. It  was  not  my  plan,  however,  to 
let  the  gentleman  escape  me.  I,  too,  made 
my  way  through  the  throng  of  dancers,  and 
keeping  my  eye  on  Mr.  Eldridge,  followed 
him  at  a  distance.  I  saw  him  disappear 
into  the  refreshment-room,  and  then,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  some  garrulous  old 
gentleman  buttonholed  me  on  the  stair- 
case and  engaged  me  in  an  interchange  of 
inanities  for  quite  five  minutes*  before,  in 
common  politeness,  I  could  rid  myself  of 
his  company.  I  hurried  as  fast  as  I  could 
to  the  refreshment -room,  but  the  inter- 
vening space  had  become  meanwhile  so 
crowded  as  to  render  progress  slow  and 
difficult.  When  I  at  length  reached  the 
room  and  looked  round  the  company 
assembled  in  it,  Mr.  Eldridge,  to  my 
chagrin,  was  not  present.  I  hastened 
back  to  the  ball-room.     He  was  not  there 


either.  While  debating  with  myself  what 
to  do  next,  I  ran  up  against  Archibald  P. 
Batts  in  the  hall.  He  had  that  moment 
returned. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  he.     "  You  have  not  let 
the  fellow  out  of  your  sight,  Bertram  ?  ** 
In  a  few  words  I  explained. 
A  hard  look  came  into  Batts's  face,  but 
he  did  not  by  word  or  sign  reproach  me 
for  my  inefficiency. 

"  We  have  no  time  to  lose,"  was  all  he 
said.    "  Come  with  me  to  Lady  Meredyth. 
^yhat  name  do  you  say  he  was  introduced 
to  you  by  ?  " 
•'  Eldridge." 

'*  Eldridge — ah  !  That 's  not  his  real 
name ;  no  matter." 

I  followed  him  to  the  side  of  our  hostess. 

"  Lady  Meredyth,"  began  Batts  without 

preliminary,  "  there  is  a  gentleman  here  in 

whom  Mr.  Bertram  and  I  are  both  deeply 

interested.     He  is  Mr.  Eldridge.     He  has 

been  taken  suddenly  unwell — he ** 

"  What !  "  cried  Lady  Meredyth,  "  yon 
don't  mean  that  he  has  fainted,  or  had  a 

fit,  or " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  interrupted 
Batts,  "  I  assure  you.  But  he  has  gone 
home.  It  is  important  that  I  should  see 
him,  as  I  have  a  message  of  consequence 
for  him,  and  I  may  be  obliged  to  leave 
town  to-morrow.  I  learnt  that  he  would 
be  here  to-night.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
giving  me  his  address  ?  " 

"His  address — dear  me,  Mr.  Batts! 
you  don't  imagine  that  I  keep  the  addresses 
of  all  these  people  at  my  finger-tips ! " 
Batts  bowed  and  smiled. 
"  If  without  violence  to  your  memory 
you  could  recall  Mr.  EMridge's  address^ 
Lady  Meredyth,  you  would  be  doing  me 
an  inestimable  service  !  "  he  said  suavely. 

"  Why,  really  now — let  me  think  I  ** 
replied  Lady  Meredyth,  knitting  her 
brows.  "Mr.  Eldridge — somewhere  in 
Rothesay  Gardens,  Kensington,  I  believe, 
or  is  it  a  flat  in  the  Edgware  Road  ?  It 
is  so  difficult  to  remember.  \Miy,  of  course, 
Mr.  Eldridge  is  the  gentleman  who  lives 
in  chambers  in  Oxford  Street.  I  recollect 
now.  Siich  an  odd  sort  of  place  to  live  in, 
isn't  it  ?  Yes,  Oxf<  rd  Street." 
"  The  number  ?  *' 
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•*I  don't  know,  but  it*s  next  to  an 
A.B.C.  shop.  I  remember  his  telling  me 
that.     Not  far  from  Oxford  Circus." 

"  Which  side  of  the  Circus  ?  " 

•'  The  Hyde  Park  side,  I  believe." 

•*  Thank  you.  You  can't  recollect  the 
number  ?  " 

"No.  Two  hundred  and  something; 
but  I  don't  know  what." 

"I  must  contrive  to  find  out.  Good- 
night, Lady  Mcredyth." 

"  You  are  going — already  ?  " 

"It  is  imperative  that  I  should  deliver 
my  message — to-night." 

He  bowed,  but  already  our  hostess  was 
deep  in  conversation  with  someone  else, 
and  had  forgotten  our  existence. 

'*  Come  along,"  said  Batts  to  me,  and, 
regardless  of  the  protests  of  the  crowd 
through  which  he  elbowed  his  way,  he 
descended  the  staircase  hurriedly,  and 
swiftly  reached  the  front  door.  His 
brougham  was  outside.  "  Get  your  hat, 
quick,"  he  cried,  "and  jump  in." 

When  I  took  my  place  beside  him  he 
had  alreadv  issued  his  directions  to  the 
driver,  and  we  bowled  along  towards 
Oxford  Street  at  a  pace  that  would  have 
threatened  disaster  to  the  traffic  had  the 
hour  been  earlier. 

"  There  is  an  A.B.C.  shop  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  Oxford  Street,"  said  Batts  to 
me,  "  not  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  Circus,  and  its  number  should  be  '  two 
hundred  and  something.'  We  will  try  that 
first,  Bertram." 

In  ten  minutes  we  had  reached  this 
establishment.  Batts  jumped  out,  with 
myself  at  his  heels.  A  rapid  scrutiny 
apprised  us  that  the  number  of  the  house 
was  "  262."  To  the  right  of  the  shop  was 
a  private  door,  pregnant  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  apartments.  Batts  touched  the 
electric  bell,  and  the  door  was  presently 
opened  by  a  hall-porter. 

"  Mr.  Eldridge  in  ? "  inquired  Batts, 
drawing  his  bow  at  a  venture. 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  man.  "  Went  out 
half  an  hour  since." 

Batts  glanced  at  me,  and  in  the  gleam 
of  the  lamplight  his  eyes,  I  fancied,  wore  a 
triumplmnt  expression.  But  the  triumph 
was  of  short  duration. 


"  When  will  he  be  back  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  I  '11  inquire,  Sir." 

The  man  disappeared,  and  two  minutes 
later  returned. 

"  Mr.  Eldridge  has  gone  out  of  town. 
Sir,"  he  said.  "Drove  to  St.  Pancras 
Station.  He  left  a  note,  Sir.  Is  your 
name  Batts  .^" 

"  It  is,"  said  Batts,  reaching  out  his 
hand. 

"  Then  this  note  is  for  you.  Sir." 

Batts  seized  the  envelope  and  tore  it 
open.  By  the  light  of  the  lamp  he 
was  enabled  to  read  its  contents.  When 
he  had  done  so,  he  looked  up  sharply. 

"  Did  Mr.  Eldridge  take  any  luggage  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

"  Only  a  handbag,  I  believe.  Sir." 

"  And  you  are  sure  that  he  drove  to 
St.  Pancras?" 

"  That  was  the  direction  he  gave  to  the 
cabman." 

"  Thank  you.    Get  in,  Bertram." 

"  What  next  ?"  I  asked,  as  once  again 
the  brougham  drove  rapidly  off. 

"  Read  this  note,"  said  Batts,  handing 
me  the  piece  of  paper  and  striking  a  wax 
match. 

I  read  as  follows — 

Dear  Batts— 
So  sorry  to  have  missed  you.  In  case  yon 
should  chance  to  call,  I  leave  this  hurried  scrap 
to  inform  you  that  by  the  time  you  peruse  it 
I  shall  be  at  Liverpool  en  route  for  America — 
or  possibly  Australia.  My  kind  regards  to  your 
friend,  the  eminent  novelist,  who  was  good  enough 
to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  me  at  Lady 
Meredyth*s  ball !      And  so,  au  revoir  ! — Yours, 

Charlie  Dainborough. 

I  returned  the  note  to  Batts. 

"Well,"  I  repeated,  "what  do  you 
propose  to  do  now }  The  fellow  has 
given  you  the  slip ! " 

"The  Scotch  mail  starts  at  1 1.30.  It  is 
now  11.20.  We  may  reach  St.  Pancras  in 
time  to  catch  it." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  travel  by  that 
train  ?  " 

"  Probablv,  if  he  travels  north.  But  he 
may  not  go  to  Liverpool  at  all.  The  pro- 
position is  in  all  likelihood  a  blind.  He 
mav  double  on  his  tracks  and  return  to 
town  in  the  hopes  of  sending  me  off  on  a 
wild-goose  chase.     I  don't  think  he  could 
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have  caught  any  other  train  within  the  last 
half-hour,  and  in  this  case  if  he  is  at  St. 
Pancras  we  shall  find  him  on  the  platform. 
He  miscalculated  the  rapidity  of  my 
pursuit !  '*  concluded  Batts  grimly. 

At  this  juncture  a  block  in  the  traffic  at 
the  northern  end  of  Portland  Road  caused 
us  several  minutes*  delay,  and  when  at 
length  we  dashed  on  to  the  platform  at  St. 
Pancras  Station,  it  was  only  in  time  to  see 
the  tail  of  the  Scotch  express  disappearing 
round  the  bend  of  the  line. 

"The  question  is,"  exclaimed  Batts, 
looking  after  it,  **  is  he  in  that  train  or 
not  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  made  his  way 
to  the  booking-office. 

**  Oblige  me,"  said  he  to  the  clerk,  **  by 
informing  me  if  many  passengers  booked 
to-night  by  the  11.30  for  Liverpool  or 
Kettering" 

"  Kettering  ?  "  I  exclaimed  in  an  under- 
tone.      * 

**  Yes,"  said  Batts  meaningly.  '*  Ketter- 
ing, my  dear  Bertram,  is  the  first  stoppage. 
Do  you  perceive  ?  " 

**  You  mean  he  might  get  out  there  ?** 

*•  Nothing  more  probable." 

•*  Can't  remember,  Sir,  exactly," 
answered  the  clerk.  **  About  half-a-dozen 
only  to  Kettering,  I  fancy.  The  usual 
number  to  Liverpool  and  the  North." 

'*  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  noticing, 
among  those  who  took  tickets,  a  gentle- 
man of  tall  appearance,  clean-shaved,  with 
a  scar  on  his  right  cheek  ?  " 

**  I  believe,  now  you  mention  it,  I  did 
notice  a  gentleman  of  that  description — 
but  I  can't  be  sure." 

"  Did  he  book  to  Kettering  ?  " 

"  Don't  remember." 

.*'  The  information  is  rather  vague  ! " 
said  Batts,  turning  away  ;  **but  I  am  going 
to  assume  that  Dainborough  is  in  the  train. 
It  is  a  chance,  at  all  events ;  and  the 
slendof^st  chance  is  worth  following  up." 

"  But  the  train  has  gone." 

•*  I  shall  follow  it."  said  Batts  briefly. 

•*  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  " 

**  To  the  station-master's  office." 

I  began  to  perceive. 

"Will  he  be  there,  do  you  think.?"  I 
asked. 


•*  I  hope  so,"  said  Batts.  "  In  any  case^ 
he  must  be  found.  There  is  the  telephone. 
I  know  one  of  the  company's  directors 
well,  and  I  shall  communicate  with  him 
if  necessar}'.     Here  we  are." 

The  station-master  had  (fortunately  for 
us)  been  detained  late  at  his  office  that 
night,  and  we  reached  the  door  just  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  emerging  from  it. 

**  Good  -  evening,  Mr.  James,"  said 
Batts. 

**  Good-evening.  I  haven't  the  plea- 
sure ?  "  replied  the  station-master  with  an 
inflection  of  inquir}'. 

**  ]\Iy  name  is  Batts — Archibald  Batts  : 
and  I  mjftst  have  a  special  train  in  ten 
minutes." 

•*  Impossible,  Sir  !  " 

**  Nonsense  !  "  said  Batts. 

"  A  special  train  in  ten  minutes  !  My 
dear  Sir ! " 

**If  we  waste  five  minutes  in  talking^ 
about  it,  it  may  be  difficult,"  observed 
Batts  placidly.  "To  be  brief,  I  must 
catch  up  the  Scotch  express  before  it 
reaches  Kettering.  Name  any  price  you 
like  ,  but  that  special  train  has  to  be  ready 
for  me  in  ten  minutes,  even  if  I  buy  up 
the  whole  line  !  "  ^ 

The  station-master  stared  at  Batts  for  a 
moment  in  mute  astonishment. 

**  Are  you  acting  for  Government,  Sir  ? 
he  inquired.  **  An  escaped  criminal ? 

**  No.     A  private  matter.     A  whim,  if 
you  like.     But  that  is  beside  the  point ;  I 
can  aflbrd  to  pay  for  my  whims.     Pray  do^ 
not  delay." 

**  I  can't  do  it  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility." 

**  Telephone  to  Mr. ,  one  of  your 

directors.     He  is  a  friend  of  mine.     You 
can  connect  with  his  house  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  At  once,  please." 

"At  this  hour.  Sir.?" 

"At  any  hour!  We  have  wasted  two- 
minutes  alreadv." 

The  station-master,  with  some  reluct- 
ance, rang  up  the  telephone  and  con- 
nected it  with  the  house  of  the  director 
named. 

The  director  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  bed. 


»i 
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"Tell  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him — 
Archibald  P.  Batts,"  said  Baits. 

Then  he  put  his  ear  to  the  funnel. 

"  Are  you  there,  Batts .-' "  came  back  a 
voice. 

"Yes.  Authorise  your  station-master 
to  put  me  on   a  special   train   instantly. 


"  Sir ! "  said  the  station-master,  putting 
his  ear  to  the  tube. 

"Carry  out  Mr.  Batts's  instructions." 

The  station  -  master  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  Excuse  me  ;  I  must  see  the  night 
traffic  superintendent,  gentlemen,"  said  he 


The  Italian-mailer  slared  at  Balls  for  a  muntenl  h 


I  will  pay  the  company  any  price  it  likes. 
I  want  to  reach  Kettering  as  soon  as  the 
mail  that  started  live  minutes  ago.  It's 
a  private  matter  of  extreme  urgencj. 
You  know  1  don't  act  without  a  motive." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  director,  "if 
the  line's  clear  andatrain  can  be  put  on." 

"  It  "s  go/  to  be  put  on,"  answered  Batts. 
"  Instruct  the  station-master,  please." 

"  -Mr.  James ! "  came  the  director's  voice. 
No.  loo.     May  igoo 


In  three  minutes-he  rejoined  us. 

"  The  engine  of  the  Manchester  express 
has  just  been  uncoupled,"  he  said. 
"Luckily  for  you,  it  has  got  siram  up. 
It  can  start  in  five  minutes^ — if  you  have 
no  objection  to  travelling  in  the  cab  f  " 

"  None  whatever." 

"  It  will  save  time.  Von  must  look  out 
for  the  signals.  I  uill  nire  all  down  the 
line  to  keep  it  clear  for  you — but  a  slow 
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passenger-train  is  between  you  and  the 
Scotch  express  at  present.  It  will  have  to 
shunt." 

Another  five  minutes  and  a  heavy  engine 
steamed  alongside  the  platform. 

"The  price?" 

•*  A  hundred  pounds,"  said  the  station- 
master. 

Batts  took  out  his  pocket-book. 

"  No  time  to  write  a  cheque,"  he 
observed,  and  thrust  ten  notes  into  the 
station-master's  hand.  I  clambered  on 
to  the  engine.  Batts  was  beside  me  in 
an  instant;  another  instant  and  the  engine 
moved  slowly  out  of  the  station. 

"  You  know  what  you  've  got  to  do  ?  " 
said  Batts  to  the  driver. 

**  Get  up  full  steam,  Sir,  and  go  ahead. 
Those  are  my  instructions." 

"  You  Ve  got  to  run  a  dead-heat  with 
the  Scotch  express,  my  friend,  and  it  has 
twenty  minutes*  start,"  replied  Batts. 
"You've  got  to  run  us  into  Kettering 
Station  with  your  buffers  against  the 
tail  carriage  of  the  express.  Can  you 
do  it  ?  " 

*'  It  will  mean  stiff  going.  Nearly  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  Sir,  at  times !  " 

"  Will  the  engine  keep  the  rails  }  " 

*•  It 's  a  heavy  engine.  Yes,  it  '11  keep 
the  metals  all  right." 

*'  You  shall  have  a  hundred  pounds 
each  if  you  do  it,"  said  Batts. 

The  engine-driver's  stolid  face  betrayed 
neither  surprise  nor  gratification,  but  his 
eyes  gleamed  slightly. 

"  I  '11  do  it.  Sir.  But  you  gentlemen 
will  have  to  hold  on  pretty  tight.  Stoke 
her  well.  Bill." 

Batts  lit  a  cigar.  I  leaned  against  the 
rail  of  the  cab.  The  engine  gathered 
speed.  \Vc  passed  through  Kentish  Town 
at  a  quite  respectable  rate,  and  whistled 
shrilly  through  Haverstock  Hill  tunnel ; 
but  it  was  not  till  Elstree  was  passed  that 
the  chase  began  in  earnest.  So  far,  we 
had  been  travelling  slowly;  but  now  the 
engine  leapt  forward  into  the  night, 
leaving  behind  it  a  lurid  track  of  smoke 
like  the  tail  of  a  meteor.  The  glare  and 
roar  of  the  furnace  struck  hot  upon  eye 
and  ear.  The  stoker,  bending  down  to  his 
work,  looked   like  some  grim  denizen  of 


the  lower  world.  With  his  hand  on  the 
steam-valv^  and  his  eye  on  the  distant 
signals,  the  driver  stood  motionless, 
impassive.  I  clutched  the  handrail ;  Batts 
did  the  same.  We  flashed  through  a 
station  and  plunged  headlong  into  the 
black  mouth  of  a  tunnel :  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  were  tumbling  over  endless 
precipices,  with  the  din  of  a  thousand 
shrieking  demons  round  us.  Once  again 
we  dashed  into  the  open  air  and  breathed. 
The  engine  rocked  with  its  increasing 
speed,  but  I  was  beginning  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  motion  and  to  find  my  feet. 
Batts  leaned  towards  me. 

•*  Ever  been  on  an  engine   before  t " 
he  asked. 


(( 


No." 


'*  A  curious  sensation,  isn't  it  ?  Pre- 
sently, when  we  begin  to  move,  you  will 
have  to  hang  on." 

When  we  begin  to  move ! 

•*Why,  what  are  we  doing  now?"  I 
said. 

"  Fifty  miles  an  houi  about,"  he  replied 
calmly. 

As  he  spoke  the  whistle  of  the  engine 
shrieked,  and  the  driver's  hand  was  on  the 
brake.  I  looked  at  Batts.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  pointed  forwards.  Out 
of  the  darkness  I  saw,  a  mile  in  front  of  us, 
the  tail-lights  of  a  train. 

'•  What !  the  express  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

The  driver  shook  his  head,  with  a  smile. 

"  The  slow  down,  Sir  I  "  he  replied.  *'  It 
hasn't  shunted  out  of  our  way  yet." 

"  Where  can  you  pass  it  ? "  inquired 
Batts. 

"  Not  before  St.  Albans." 

Gradually  the  pace  of  the  engine 
diminished,  but  the  lights  grew  nearer. 
In  five  minutes  we  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  passenger-train. 

"  This  will  delay  us  !  "  observed  Batts, 
biting  his  moustache.  The  driver  said 
nothing,  but  turned  to  the  indicator.  A 
few  minutes  more  and  we  were  running 
close  behind  the  train,  with  slackened 
speed.  I'he  driver  pointed  to  some  distant 
lights.  "  St.  Albans,"  he  said  laconically, 
and  almost  the  next  moment  the  train 
curved  into  the  station,  with  our  engine 
touching  the   rear  van.     Hardly  had   we 
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ranged  along  the  platform  when  the 
station-master  came  up  to  us. 

••  You  're  the  special  ?  "  he  said. 

'*  Yes,  Sir.  We  want  to  shunt  past.  Is 
the  line  clear  to  Luton  ?  " 

**  We  have  wired  down.  The  signal- 
boxes  are  expecting  you.  Everything 
clear,  I  think.  You  knew  this  train  was 
in  front  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  Sir.  I  ran  past  the  last  signals, 
and  slowed  down." 

"  Shunt  away  I  '*  said  the  station-master. 

Five  minutes  later  found  us  once 
more  steaming  out  of  the  station. 
Batts  and  I  leaned  back  side  by  side 
against  the  tender  -  board.  Presently 
Batts  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips. 

'*  You  are  naturally  anxious  to  learn 
more  about  this  business,"  he  began.  **  I 
owe  it  to  you  to  satisfy  your  curiosity. 
We  have  a  little  time  now  to  talk,  and 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  facts." 

He  paused,  and  I  nodded. 

••  Cio  on,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  listening." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Batts,  "  this  man 
Dainborough  forged  my  name  for  some- 
thing over  ;^  1 0,000." 

*•  Phew ! "  I  whistled.  "That 's  why  you 
want  him  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  He  was  once  my 
friend.  The  money  is  nothing  to  me.  I 
held  my  hand,  though  I  had  the  proofs 
and  could  have  sent  him  to  penal  servitude. 
Indeed,  I  could  do  so  now,  if  I  wished — 
hence  his  desire  to  avoid  me.  He  has  a 
guilty  conscience ;  but  it  does  not  arise 
from  a  sense  of  his  financial  delinquencies. 
In  the  States  there  lives  an  old  gentle- 
man— I  will  specify  neither  name  nor 
place.  He  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine ;  as  a 
bov  he  had  befriended  me — indeed,  he 
was  almost  more  than  a  friend,  nearly  a 
father,  to  me.  He  had  an  only  daughter. 
I  knew  her  when  she  was  a  child.  She 
grew  into  a  beautiful  girl,  and  I — I  loved 
her.  I  hoped  one  day  to  make  her  my 
wife.  Last  year  I  returned  to  the  home  of 
my  old  friend — and  then  I  learnt  the  news 
which  has  shattered  his  life  and  happi- 
ness— and,  I  may  add,  to  an  extent  has 
embittered  my  own.  This  scoundrel  Dain- 
borough  a  mutual  acquaintance  of  ours) 


h'id  induced  the  poor  child  to  elope  with 
him.  One  evening  without  warning  they 
both  disappeared,  and  from  that  moment 
to  this  (in  spite  of  advertisements,  and 
every  effort  and  exertion  that  money  and 
affection  could  devise)  no  trace  of  the 
girl  has  been  discovered — nor  any  trace 
of  her  villainous  abductor.  Dainborough 
knows  where  she  is,  and  by  God  !  "  con- 
cluded Batts,  **  Dainborough  will  tell  me 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  if  I 
find  him,  or  else  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  felon's  prison  !  " 

Batts* s  teeth  closed  on  his  cigar.  For  a 
moment  I  was  silent.  In  these  few  brief 
words  of  his  I  read  the  tragedy  of  a  heart, 
and  I  found  excuse  now  for  the  pistol.  The 
engine  rocked  on  the  metals.  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  steady  myself — it  touched  Batts's. 
Instinctively  I  grasped  it ;  our  eyes  met. 

*'  I  understand,"  said  I  ;  then  a  question 
forced  itself  to  my  lips.  **  Would  you 
still  marry  her  ? "  I  asked,  and  the  next 
moment  cursed  my  want  of  tact.  He 
turned  sharply  away. 

"  No,"  he  answered  slowly.  *'  No.  I 
would  not  marry  her — now." 

**  Look  out,  gentlemen  ! "  cried  the 
engine-driver. 

I  started  back.  With  a  sudden  whirl- 
wind of  flashes  and  din  a  passenger-train 
rushed  past  us,  taking  my  breath  away. 
Again  I  steadied  myself  with  difficulty. 
Our  pace  seemed  to  increase  with  every 
yard.  A  terrific  roar,  a  quick  kaleidoscope 
of  lights,  and  a  shriek  from  the  whistle 
marked  our  passage  through  a  station. 
The  driver  pointed  to  a  wooden  stool  let 
into  a  niche  of  the  cab. 

"  You  'd  best  sit  down.  Sir,"  he  said. 
**  We  're  getting  up  speed." 

I  did  so,  planting  my  feet  firmly  on  the 
platform,  and  felt  more  secure.  Then 
followed  such  a  twenty  minutes  as  I  never 
remember  to  have  gone  through  before. 
We  had  indeed  **  begun  to  move "  :  my 
brain  seemed  to  reel  with  a  very  delirium 
of  motion  ;  the  air  swept  in  a  fierce  tornado 
past  us ;  the  roar  of  the  locomotive,  as  in 
great  bounds  it  leapt  over  the  metals  like 
a  live  thing,  stunned  my  si^nses.  Batts 
with  both  hands  was  clinging  to  the  rail, 
his  head  bent  to  the  rushing  wind.     The 
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driver,  with  eye  pressed  to  the  look-out 
glass,  swayed  from  side  to  side  of  the 
platform — his  feet  planted  wide  apart,  one 
hand  clutching  the  rail,  the  other  still  on 
the  steam -valve.  The  stoker  crouched 
under  the  lee  of  the  tender,  watching  the 
furnace.  A  loud  shriek  from  the  whistle, 
and  the  engine  hurled  itself  into  a  tunnel. 
For  ten  seconds  nothing  but  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  furnace  and  a  dense,  close, 
rushing  blackness,  filled  with  a  thousand 
horrible  noises  ;  then  the  fresh  air  smote 
again  upon  our  faces,  and  we  became 
sensible  of  objects  flying  past  us  dimly. 
From  Luton  the  gradient  falls,  with  a 
gradual  incline,  to  Bedford.  We  had 
now  reached  the  steepest  portion  of  the 
gradient,  and  the  sensation  of  speed  was 
almost  paralysing. 

•'  We  shall  be  off  the  line  I  "  I  shouted 
to  Batts.     "  Hadn't  we  better  slacken  ?  " 

Batts  shook  his  head  and  looked  at  the 
driver.     "How  fast  } "  he  asked. 

**  Near  ninety-five  miles  an  hour,  Sir," 
called  back  the  engine  -  driver,  without 
moving  his  head. 

**  Will  the  engine  keep  the  metals  ?" 

**  Lor'  bless  you,  Sir,  yes !  But  I  *11 
shut  off  steam  a  bit." 

My  heart  beat  fast,  a  hideous  sense  of 
impotence  assailed  me — any  moment  we 
might  be  hurled  into  eternity ;  at  least 
it  seemed  so  to  me,  for  I  did  not  share 
the  driver's  confidence.  Now,  however, 
there  came  a  gradual  diminution  of  speed. 
We  roared  over  an  iron  bridge  spanning  a 
river,  blundered  into  a  maze  of  signal- 
lights,  and  a  second  later  were  hurtling 
past  Bedford  Station. 

**We  ought  to  be  near  the  express," 
cried  Batts  a  little  anxiously.  "  How 
many  more  miles  to  Kettering  }  " 

"Eighteen,  Sir." 

**  Bertram,"  said  Batts. 

••  Well  ?  " 

*'  Directly  we  touch  the  platform  jump 
out  and  stand  by  the  ticket-collector. 
There  *s  only  one  exit — through  the  book- 
ing office.  I  '11  sift  the  passengers.  If  no 
one  alights  and  I  've  not  time  to  examine 
all  the  carriages,  we  follow  on  to  the  next 
stoppage.     See  ?  " 

•*  Right,"  I  called  back. 


On  we  tore!  Dark  outlines  of  indis- 
tinguishable objects  swept  past  us  in  an 
endless  panorama  of  spectral  effects  ; 
beyond  us  nothing  but  darkness,  with 
now  and  again  the  far-off  light  of  a 
signal  glimmering  faintly  like  a  star. 
Suddenly  we  swung  round  a  sharp  curve 
of  the  line,  and  tfcen — it  seemed  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away — there  glowed  out 
of  the  blackness  two  red  eyes.  The  engine- 
driver  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  down 
went  the  hand -brake,  while  the  steam 
shrieked,  hissing  from  the  escape- valve, 
and  the  wheels  of  the  engine  whirred. 
Then  there  was  a  violejit  oscillation,  and 
a  shiver  seemed  to  pass  through  the  loco- 
motive. Batts  was  thrown  forward  with 
the  shock,  and  I  caught  him  by  the  arm 
as  he  stumbled  back  to  the  upright. 

"  All  right.  Sir,"  cried  the  dr^er,  and 
while  he  spoke  the  engine,  as  it  were 
with  a  shake,  steadied  down  again,  and 
leapt  onwards. 

**  The  express  !  "  cried  Batts. 

"Yes,  Sir— that's  sh*,"  replied  the 
driver.     "We're  on  her  track  now!" 

And  indeed  we  were.  Three  minutes 
more,  and  the  red  lights  were  close  in 
front,  and  we  could  hear  the  roar  of  the 
train  as  it  thundered  on  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  Closer  still,  and  the  whirl  of 
the  express  seemed  to  draw  us  into  the 
vortex  of  its  mighty  suction.  Gradually 
the  engine  slowed  down  till  we  were 
travelling  at  exactly  the  same  speed  as. 
the  express.  Thus  pursuer  and  pursued 
dashed  madly  through  Wellingborough 
Station,  and  the  air  was  full  of  dust  and 
sparks. 

"  How  much  nearer  }**  shouted  Batts. 

"  No  nearer.  Sir.  There  *s  a  hundred 
yards  between  us ;  and  Kettering  is  eight 
miles  off." 

"  No  risk  of  running  into  her  if  she 
slackens  suddenly  ?  " 

"  I  know  her  speed  to  a  yard !  "  cried  back 
the  driver,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  tail-lights. 
"  rve  driven  that  express  myself.  Sir !  I  '11 
tell  you  the  exact  spot  where  she  will  shut 
off  steam,  if  you  like.  There 's  no  *  slacking - 
suddenly '  with  the  Scotch  express,  Sir !  " 

Five  minutes  more  of  breathless  excite* 
ment ;  then  the  driver  cried — 
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"  Noar  she 's  slowing.  Sir !  " 

It  was  so  gradual  that  I  ilid  not  notice  it 
for  at  least  another  minute ;  then  there 
was  an  appreciable  diminution  of  our  speed. 
Slowly  we  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
lights  of  the  express— half  a  minute  more — 
nearer  still — and  then,  with  scarcely  a 
bump,  the  buffers  of  the  engine  closed  on 
the  buffers  of  the  rear  van  of  the  train, 
and  train  and  engine  swept  to- 
gether into  Kettering  Station. 

"You've  earned  your  hundred 
pounds,  my  man  !  "  exclaimed 
Batls,  wiping  the  dust  from  his 
face  with  his  pocket  -  hand- 
kerchief. 

"And  eight jniles  to  spare. 
Sir!"  answered  the  engine- 
driver  grimly. 

"  To-morrow  you  shall  both 
be  paid,"  added  Batts ;  and  be- 
fore the  engine  stopped,  his 
foot  was  already  on  the  step. 

"  Make  straight  for  the  exit," 
he  said  to  me,  "  and  keep  your 
eyes  open,  Bertram  !  "     Then 
he  jumped  on  to  the  platform 
and  disappeared.    1  sprang  from 
the  engine,  too,  and  ran  across 
to  the    spot  where  the   ticket- 
collector  was  standing.     From 
this  point  I  was  able  once  more 
to   descry    the    figure    of  Batts 
walking  rapidly  down  the  train. 
The      platform      was      almost 
deserted,    only   three    or    four       HaUs  ituj- 
passengers    appeared    to   have 
alighted.      Suddenly    I    perceived    Batts 
stop  and  take  a  quick  pace  back.    The 
door  of  a  lirst-class  compartment  opened, 
and  a  man  stepped  leisurely  out,  yawning. 
It  needed  not  a  second  glance,  even  at 
that  distance,  for  me  to  recognise  him.   It 
was  Dainborough.  alias  Eldridge.     Batts 
had  seen  him  first,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  take  two  strides  Batts's  hand  was  on  his 
shoulder.     I  rushed  towards  them.     Dain- 
borough turned  with  a  start,  and  the  next 
instant  he  struck  out  with  his  closed  fist. 
Batts  dodged  the    blow,  and    I    caught 
Dainborough  by  the  wrist. 

"  Ha."  he  cried  fiercely,  "  the  eminent 
xtDveiist  too ! " 


"  I  have  a  loaded  pistol  in  my  pocket," 
said  Batts  quietly,  "  and  I  shan't  hesitate 
to  use  it  if  you  try  to  escape.  A  sign  of 
resistance,  Dainborough,  and  I  give  you 
in  charge ! " 

"Going    on,   gentlemen?"   cried     the 

"No,"  said  Batts. 

There  was  a  whistle,  and  the  express 
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moved  swiftly  out  of  the  station,  leaving 
the  three  of  us  behind  on  the  platform. 

Dainborough  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  All  right,"  he  remarked.  "  You  have 
won  the  odd  trick  this  time,  Batts.  I'll 
not  resist.     What  are  you  going  to  do  .'" 

His  voice  was  steady,  but  1  could  see 
that  his  face  was  as  white  as  a  sheet  and 
his  lips  quivered.  He  was  as  near  fear  as 
any  man  has  a  right  to  be. 

"We  will  walk  over  to  the  hotel,"  replied 
Baits,  "and  1  '11  tell  you.  Mind,  if  you 
try  to  run  I  'II  send  a  bullet  through  your 
leg.     Vou  know  me.     I  'm  a  dead  shot." 

"1    won't  run.    d n    it!"    muttered 

Dainborough  sulkily. 
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In  silence  wc  pushed  our  way  across  the 
dark  street — Batts  on  one  side  of  Dain- 
borough,  I  on  the  other.  We  found  a 
hotel,  and,  ringing  up  the  night  porter, 
were  shown  into  a  room. 

**  There  is  a  train  back  to  town  at  3.10/' 
said  Batts  to  him.  **  We  are  going  to 
catch  it.  Meanwhile  we  will  remain  in 
this  room." 

The  lights  were  lit,  and  the  porter 
retired. 

'*  How  the  <lcuce  did  vou  know  I  should 
get  out  at  Kettering.^"  asked  Dain- 
borough,  with  an  assumption  of  non- 
chalance. 

**  I  didn't,*'  answered  Batts.  **  I  thought 
it  very  possible  you  might  get  out  at  the 
first  stopping-place  and  double  back  to 
London,  leaving  me  to  imagine  that  you 
had  gone  on  to  Liverpool.  You  guessed 
(and  rightly)  that  I  should  inquire  if  any 
man  of  your  description  had  taken  a  ticket 
to  Liverpool,  and  learning  that  such  a  man 
had  done  so,  would  follow  you  there.  It 
was  a  pretty  little  coup^  but  you  see,  my 
dear  Dainborough,  you  were  not  playing 
against  a  beginner." 

"  Well,"  said  Dainborough,  "you  divined 
my  purpose  with  an  accuracy  that  does 
you  credit.  That  was  exactly  the  plan 
that  I  had  proposed  to  adopt." 

**  London  is,  after  all,  the  safest  hiding- 
])lace  for  criminals  1  "  said  Batts  mean- 
ingly. 

Dainborough  gave  a  slight  shudder. 

**  For  God's  sake "  he  began. 

**Stop!"  exclaimed  Batts.  **We  are 
not  going  to  waste  words.  I  don't  care 
twopence  about  the  forger}',  as  you  know. 
There  is  another  crime  for  which  you 
have  to  reckon  with  me.  Where  is  the 
girl  }  " 

**  The  girl !  "  repeated  Dainborough. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Batts ;  **the  girl  you  have 
ruined,  whose  father  you  have  nearly 
killed,  whose  lover  you  have  defied ! 
Where  is  Ethel  't " 

**  Ton  my  soul,  I  don't  know,"  answered 
Dainborough  sullenly. 

Batts  got  up  and  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece. 

"  You  are  a  liar,  Dainborough !  "  he 
said. 


Dainborough  started  from  his  chair. 
then  fell  back  into  it  with  a  gesture  of 
contempt. 

"  I  don't  mind  your  insults ! "  ho 
exclaimed. 

**  No,  but  you  mind  your  freedom  !  ** 
replied  Batts.  **  Either  you  will  take  me 
to — to  her  at  once,  or  to-morrow  you  will 
spend  the  night  in  a  prison  cell.  Make 
your  choice." 

"What!"  cried  Dainborough,  "that 
old  matter  of  the  cheque ;  you  surely 
won't  bring  up  that  again,  you " 

"  You  scoundrel  1  "  interrupted  Batts. 
"  You  dare  to  appeal  to  my  forbearance — 
you !  Well,  spare  your  breath.  One 
thing  only  can  save  you  now  from  the 
consequences  of  your  crime.  I  will  even 
stoop  to  make  terms  with  you,  you  see ! 
Conduct  me  to  Ethel,  and  you  shall  once 
more  go  free.  Olhernise,  penal  servitude. 
There  is  no  middle  course.     I  speak  quite 

plainly." 

Dainborough  fidgeted  uneasily. 

"  Do  I  understand,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  abstain 
from  prosecution  on  the  sole  condition 
that  I  restore  Ethel  to  you  .^  " 

"  It  is  more  than  you  deserve  ;  but,  for 
her  sake,  I  give  you  my  word." 

Dainborough  glanced  at  mc. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bertram  knows  all  about  it," 
said  Batts.     "  He  will  be  my  witness." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Dainborough.  "  I 
accept  the  terms." 

"And  now,  where  is  she.^"  demanded 
Batts. 

"She — she  is  in  town,"  stammered 
Dainborough. 

Batts  uttered  a  stifled  exclamation. 

"  The  address  t "  he  asked  hastily. 

Dainborough  named  it. 

"  She   dared   not    go   back  home, 
explained,  "  though  I  begged  her  to. 

"  You  will  accompany  me  to  this 
house  at  once,"  said  Batts  in  a  hard 
voice. 

"  Can't  you  go  without  me  .^"  he  whined. 

"  No ;  you  don't  leave  my  sight,  Dain- 
borough, till  you  bring  me  face  to  face 
with  Ethel ! " 

The  next  two  hours  passed  slowly; 
hardly  a  word  was  exchanged  between  the 
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Batts  laok  a  quick  sifp  ferward,  and  httd  out  bolk  handt. 

iliree  of  us.     At  length  Batts  looked  at  deserted  and  asleep,  as  we  made  our  way 

his  watch.  back  to  the   railway- station  and   entered 

"  Come,"    he   said,    "  it 's  time   to   be  the  booking-office.     Dainborough  accom- 

getting  across  to  the  station."  panied  us  listlessly.     He  made  no  further 

Still  in  silence,  ne  left  the  hotel.     The  effort  to  elude  us,  but  acquiesced  sullenly 

dawD  had  broken ;  the  town  lay  before  us  in  the  situation.     The  up-train  steamed 
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in  to  the  platform  punctually  to  its  time, 
'^nd  we  look  our  places  in  an  empty  com- 
partment. Dainborough  flung  himself 
back  into  a  comer  and  closed  his  eyes. 
I  folded  my  arms  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  Batts  sat  bolt  upright  and  lit  a 
cigar.  Thus  once  again  we  travelled  back 
to  St.  Pancras — but  with  what  different 
sensations  from  those  we  had  experienced 
in  our  journey  down  but  three  hours 
since  !  Only  he  who  has  travelled  on 
an  engine  can  fully  realise  the  peace 
and  luxury  of  a  cushioned  first  -  class 
carriage.  The  motion  of  the  train  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  combined  to  produce 
upon  me  a  drowsy  effect,  and  suddenly  I 
fell  asleep.  A  touch  on  my  arm  awoke 
me.  The  early  sunlight  streamed  into  the 
carriage.  Batts  was  standing  up,  the 
eternal  cigar  still  between  his  lips  and  his 
expression  as  calm  and  placid  as  though 
he  had  just  returned  from  a  quiet  game  of 
cards  at  his  club.  Dainborough  was 
stretching  himself  at  the  other  end  of  the 
compartment. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Batts.  "  Wake  up, 
Bertram." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes. 

"  What — St.  Pancras !  "  I  exclaimed. 

••Even  so." 

To  my  surprise  I  found  awaiting  us  out- 
side the  platform  Batts's  own  brougham. 

**  I  wired,"  he  observed  explanatorily. 
Then  he  motioned  to  Dainborough  to  get 
in  and  myself  to  follow  him. 

"It  is  too  early  to  call  at  the  massage 
establishment  yet,"  said  he.  "  We 
will  drive  to  my  house  and  breakfast 
first." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  once  more  we 
found  ourselves  seated  in  the  brougham. 
Dainborough  looked  ill  at  ease ;  whatever 
excitement  Batts  himself  may  have  been 
feeling  he  contrived  successfully  to  con- 
ceal ;  for  my  part,  as  a  disinterested 
spectator,  I  preserved  a  degree  of  com- 
posure fitted  to  the  occasion. 

**  Under  what  name  is  she  known  here  ?** 
inquired  Batts,  as  the  brougham  drew  up 
at  a  somewhat  pretentious-looking  house 
in  a  side  street. 

"  Miss  Bancroft,"  replied  Dainborough. 


Batts  got  out,  Dainborough  followed, 
and  I  came  at  his  heels.  Batts  sprang 
up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  It  was 
answered  by  a  maidservant  neatly  attired. 

**  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Bancroft  at  once,** 
said  Batts.     "  Has  she  breakfasted  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir.     Come  in.  Sir  I " 

"  What  name,  Sir,  please  ?  " 

Batts  pressed  a  gold  piece  into  the  girl's 
hand. 

"  You  need  not  mention  my  name,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  an  old  friend.  Say  merely 
that  a  *  friend '  desires  to  see  her.  Do  not 
add  that  there  are  three  of  us,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

"  I  understand.  Sir,"  said  the  girl  with 
a  very  meaning  smile.  "  But  Madam,  the 
proprietress " 

**  This  card  for  Madam,"  said  Batts,  and 
he  scribbled  something  on  his  card  and 
handed  it  to  the  servant.  "  Tell  Madam  I 
will  see  her  presently.  But  Miss  Bancroft 
first,  understand — and  alone !  " 

The  girl  vanished  with  a  curtsey.  Five 
minutes  later  and  the  door  again  opened, 
and  a  young  lady  paused  on  the  threshold, 
irresolute,  as  her  glance  encountered  the 
forms  of  three  gentlemen  confronting  her. 

Batts  took  a  quick  step  forward,  and  held 
out  both  hands. 

*'  Ethel  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

With  a  strange  cry  the  girl  started, 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  steady  herself, 
swayed,  and  the  next  moment  would  have 
fallen  had  not  Batts  caught  her  swiftly  in 
his  arms  and  borne  her  to  the  sofa. 

Then  he  turned  to  Dainborough,  who 
stood  biting  his  lip  in  the  background. 

"  You  can  go,"  he  said. 

•*  And  Ethel  ?"  he  inquired. 

"Her  safety  shall  be  my  care.  I  shall 
send  her  back  to  her  father.  But  as  for 
you,  Dainborough,  never  cross  my  path 
again,  lest  I  should  repent  cf  my  for- 
bearance ! " 

Without  a  word  Dainborough  turned  on 
his  heel  and  slunk  from  the  room.  I  cast 
a  glance  at  Batts.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
this  was  no  place  for  a  stranger.  I  too 
left  the  room.  When,  ten  minutes  later, 
Batts  joined  me  there  was  a  smile  on  his 
face  and  in  his  eyes  a  happy  light. 
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By   F.   G.   AFLALO. 


LAISSER  FAIRE  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  sport  in  the  ^loorish 
Empire  under  the  present  regime,  and  a 
very  admirable  principle,  so  far  as  the 
visitor  is  concerned,  it  certainly  is.  Harold 
Frederic's  old  Duke  might  have  sat  for  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Europeans — the  sport- 
ing Icaids  have  abundance  of  patron 
saints  of  their  own  blood — who  hunt  the 
boar  or  shoot  the  quail  or  partridge,  for 
their  practice  is  to  kick  the  tenant-farmer 
in  the  stomach  first,  and  argue  the  extent 
of  damage  and  terms  of  compensation 
afterwards.     Talking  of  compensation  to 


Moorish  farmers,  I  recollect  aii  anecdote 
related  to  me  by  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
sometime  Master  of  the  now  extinct 
Tangier  F.H.,  which  may  interest  hunt- 
ing-men. Considerable  damage  had  to 
all  appearance  been  done  to  a  field  of 
peas,  and  after  much  parley,  the  ]^faster 
agreed,  should  the  crop  prove  to  have  been 
ruined,  as  alleged,  to  indemnify  the  owner 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  dollars.  Months 
passed  without  a  claim  being  put  in  ;  at 
last,  to  the  credit  of  that  particular  Mus- 
sulman be  it  recorded,  the  agriculturist 
waited  on  my  informant,  not,  indeed,  to 
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claim  the  dollars,  but  to  bring  a  peace- 
offering  of  an  enormous  bag  of  peas  from 
the  very  field  in  question,  which  had  given 
better  results  than  for  years  .past. 

There  is,  then,  no  restriction  on  sport 
m  Morocco,  the  only  protection  vouch- 
safed to  the  game  lying  in  the  indifferent 
weapons  and  marksmanship  of  most  of  the 
natives,  and  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way 
of  visitors  who  seek  to  introduce  arms 
and  ammunition.  Such  obstacles,  it  will 
readily  be  understood,  do  not  tend  to  dis- 
appear after  the  periodic  attempts  to  land 
rifles  and  ball  cartridges  on  the  open 
coast.  The  native  view  of  game  laws  is 
identical  with  the  native  view  of  any 
other  measure  calculated  to  protect 
posterity  against  the  results  of  present 
waste.  The  true  believer  has  the  strongest 
contempt  for  anyone  so  foolish  as  to 
plant  a  tree  that  will  not  give  shade 
until  he  is  snug  in  Paradise.  Forethought 
is  as  strange  to  him  as  patriotism,  a 
sentiment  for  which,  though  I  may  scarcely 
be  believed,  the  language  has  no  word. 
I  recollect  arguing  this  question  of  game 
laws  with  a  mighty  hunter  of  the  Mediuna 
province,  one  Bel  Haj  Kassem,  beside 
whose  ruined  citadel  we  camped  one 
evening  as  the  sun  was  dipping  in  the 
Atlantic  near  by  It  was  when  I  had 
politely  declined  his  pressing  invitation  to 
stay  a  week  within  his  gates  and  shoot 
red-legged  partridges  with  him  (in  May  I), 
on  the  plea  that  the  birds  were  breeding 
and  should  be  spared  a  while,  if  only  out 
of  regard  for  the  sport  of  future  generations, 
that  the  mighty  one  spat  covertly  in  his 
beard  and  thus  delivered  himself :  **  Allah 
will  take  care  of  the  future  generations  for 
which  you  have  such  an  affection.  As  for 
the  birds  of  our  land,  there  are  so  many 
that  may  Allah  never  gather  them  up ! " 
With  this  sweeping  assertion,  so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  I  am  able  to  follow  its  mean- 
ing, I  am  not  inclined  to  agree,  for  while 
riding  over  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
Central  and  Southern  Morocco,  I  do  not 
suppose  my  horse  put  up  in  all  a  couple 
of  hundred  of  these  wretched  Barbar}' 
partridges,  apd  even  if  we  allow  for  twice 
the  number  running  into  cover,  no  very 
great  head  of  game  is  reached.     My  three 


months  in  the  country  afforded  no  sport, 
for  all  the  small  game  had  to  be  left 
severely  alone,  conscience  taking  the 
place  of  a  sporting  legislature,  and  for 
the  famous  aoudad,  sometimes  called 
moufflon,  of  the  Atlas  I  was  unable 
to  wait,  my  sole  moufflon  trophy 
having  been  given  to  me  by  the  Khalifa  of 
Gundafi.  I  managed,  however,  the  off- 
season notwithstanding,  to  see  a  little  pig- 
sticking, quail-shooting,  and  angling  in 
both  fresh  and  salt ,  and  on  some  phases 
of  Moorish  sport  I  owe  some  notes  to  a 
couple  of  well-known  sporting  residents  on 
the  coast. 

The  pig-sticking  camp  at  Howara  is 
in  its  way  unique,  if  only  for  the  adven- 
titious interest  attaching  to  the  trans- 
planting of  an  Indian  sport  to  the  threshold 
of  Europe,  a  piece  of  acclimatising  due  to  the 
late  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay,  than  whom 
keener  sportsman  never  rode  to  pig.  The 
redoubtable  Haj  Abdalla,  once  Sir  John's 
right-hand  man  in  all  field-sports,  stiJI 
directs  the  motley  crowd  of  beaters,  drawn 
for  the  most  part  from  his  own  village  :  a 
great  crowd  of  brigands  m  all  the  glory  of 
shouting,  swearing,  discharging  firearms 
that  are  safer  undischarged,  and  generally 
making  day  hideous  in  the  usually  peaceful 
swamps  and  corkwoods  that  fringe  the 
marsh  of  Charf-el-Akab.  All  this  exertion 
is  cheerfully  undertaken  in  order  that  the 
accursed  Nsrani\  who  pays  good  Christian 
money  for  the  privilege,  may  spear  the  yet 
more  accursed  pig,  a  sport  enjoyed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  diplomatic  body  which, 
taking  the  name  of  the  Tent  Club,  strictly 
preserves  the  pig,  that  he  may  die  only  by 
the  spear  on  the  broad  lands  granted  for 
the  purpose  by  his  Shereefian  Majesty  the 
Sultan.  This,  about  the  only  instance  of 
preservation  in  Morocco  (though  I  believe 
the  partridges  are  likewise  preser\'ed 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tangier),  has,  up  to  the  present,  worked 
remarkably  well.  P^lsewhere  in  the 
empire,  however,  where  riding  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  far  easier  than  around 
Howara,  boar  are  shot.  On  the  verj'  last 
morning  I  rode  in  the  country  we  put  up 
a  fine  boar  and  his  wife  and  family  not 
thirty  miles  out  of  Mogador,  but  the  rifles 
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had  been  packed  and 
the  pig  went  free.  All 
along  the  route,  in- 
deed, from  ^nismiz, 
the  town  of  almonds, 
even  unto  Msudi, 
where  you  set  your 
back  finally  to  the 
Atlas,  we  saw  at  everj' 
hundred  yards  or  so 
unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  descents 
from  the  hills  the 
night  before,  the  red 
earth  being  turned  up 
in  spadefuls.     It  was 


by  day  in  the 
thickly 
wooded 
hillsides,  an 
arduous 
method  with 
very  uncer- 
tain re  sults.as 
these  beasts 
wander  an 
incredible 
distance  in 
the  course  of 
a  single 
night,    and 


only  because  I  started 
out  on  my  last  ride 
considerably  before 
the  moon  had  gone 
down,  indeed,  before 
four  in  the  morning, 
that  I  was  in  time  to 
intercept  that  one  be- 
lated family.  Unless 
you  shoot  these  boar 
on  the  flat  by  moon- 
light, as  practised  by 
Mr.Ratto.ofMogador, 
and  Captain  Taylor, 
of  the  Orolava,  among 
others,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  seek  them 
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evidence  of  their  presence  in  a  particular 
spot  at  daybreak  is  no  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  found  within  ten  miles  by  midday. 
The  other  big  game  of  Morocco  is 
less  in  evidence,  but  there  are  certainly 
leopards  in  the  interior,  even  in  the 
latitude  of  Casablanca,  and  I  ions  are 
eaid,  though  on  apparently  slender 
evidence,  to  roam  the  Moroccan  Atlas. 
Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  afore- 
mentioned aoudad,  or  moufflon,  of  the 
mountains,  which  I  might  possibly  have 
shot  in  the  Gundafi  country,  if  I  could 
have    spared 

two  weeks  there        , 

instead  of  only 

a     few     days  ' 

There      are 

gazelles,  too,  if 

such      graceful 

an<l  inoffensive 

creatures    may 

rightly     be 

styled     "  big 

game";  jackals, 

which   make 

sweet  music  of 

a    night    in    a 

village    nameil 

in  their  honour 

close      to 

Mogador,    and 

which     show 

some  sport  with 

greyhounds  ; 

foxes, whichare  mv  li 

either  hunted  or 

shot;  wild  cats,  and  ichneumons.  1  brought 

a  large  and  handsome  ichneumon   from 

Mogador  and  fed  him  on  board  ship  on  two 

daily  meals  of  egg  (which  he  sucked  from 

the  shell  in  a  very  ingenious  manner)  and 

steak,  both  raw,  intending  to  present  him 

to    the     Zoological     Gardens.       I    wish, 

indeed,  that  he   had  been  kept  on  one 

meal  per  diem;  for  so  well  did  the  brute 

thrive  that  he  ate  his  way  to  liberty  through 

a  very  strong,  albeit  hastily  constructed, 

cage,  after  which   exploit,   and  watching 

his  chance,  he  bolted  round  the  saloon  at 

the  pace  of  a  motor-ear  going  downhill, 

flew  down  the  companion,  took  breath  in 

the  ladies'   bath-room,  and  fmallv,   so  at 


least  it  is  supposed,  leapt  out  of  an  open 
port  and  into  the  ocean.  No  one  actuaUy 
witnessed  that  last  plunge,  and  there  was 
in  consequence  some  trepidation  among 
sundry  nervous  passengers,  who  contem- 
plated the  disagreeable  possibility  of  his 
turning  up  at  dead  of  night  in  their  cabin. 
The  ichneumon  is  about  the  nearest 
Moorish  equivalent  of  our  badger,  and  is 
an  equally  silent  beast.  Its  bite  would,  in 
fact,  be  a  good  deal  worse  than  its  bark. 

Hares  are  fairly  abundant,  and  coursing 

is   widely  practised  by  both  natives  and 

Europeans  with 

. . ,  _.  _^ . the  native  grey- 

hounds,  or 
'  iluggi.  M  r. 
George  Femau. 
of  Casablanca, 
himself  an 
enthusiastic 
follower  of  the 
sport,  told  me 
that  rabbits, 
plentiful  in 
other  parts  of 
the  empire, 
never  did  well 
in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of 
that  port,  all 
that  were  put 
down  having 
disappeared. 
Hares,  on  the 
ADER.  other    hand, 

which  breed  at 
all  seasons,  contrive,  in  spite  of  unchecked 
persecution  by  the  natives,  to  maintain  their 
numbers.  I  remember  encountering,  on 
the  festive  occasion  of  a  great  powder-play 
in  Morocco  City,  a  couple  of  youths  who 
had  long  and  vainly  coursed  a  hare  early 
that  morning — it  was  not  )et  seven  o'clock 
when  I  came  upon  them — and  finally  lost 
it  in  dense  cover,  which  made  them  hot 
and  angry  and  given  to  cursing  both  the 
hare  and  the  hare's  father.  Coursing  is  a 
very  popular  sport  indeed  with  the  Arabs, 
and  is  apparently— judging,  at  any  rate, 
oy  the  permission  accorded  in  the  Koran 
respecting  the  eating  of  animals  killed  by 
Iraiufd  dogs — (tf  some  antiquity. 
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Of    sporting  birds    the  chief  are  the  the  interior,  though  I  saw  them  only  here 

greater  and  lesser  bustard,  fairly  plentiful,  and  there,  and  never  within  range.     1  had 

I  understand,  in  the  plains  of  the  interior,  neither  dog  nor  beaters,  but  was  always 

though   1   kept  at    such    limes 

a  pretty  careful       : — r        on    the    march 

lonk-out  on  all  i         with  a   limited 

si<les,  but  with-  caravan.     The 

out    success.  quail,  which,  as 

Then    there  is  usual,   vary 

the    Barbary  greatlyin  ditfor- 

red-legged  ent  seasons,  are 

partridge    (not  all     over     the 

identical,  by  the  country     in 

way,    with    the  Fcbruarj-      and 

red-leg     of  March  and  still 

northern  in  the  northern 

countries)    and  districts    in 

,                 -,      T^       ,                                                        MOORISH  GAZKLLIlS.                                                       .          -,               t 

thequail.  Duck  April,     when 

and-  snipe    may   also    be     found   in    the  they  may  be  shot  in  the  wheatlields  a  mile 

marshes  of  Laraiche  and  near  Rabat,  as  or  two  out  of  Tangier.    Anyone  staying  at 

welt  as  near  Tctuan.     The  partridge  pack  that  threshold  of  Islam  can  at  such  time 

in  Northern  Morocco  towards  the  end  of  hirer  for  two  or  three  dollars  the  day.  a 

January,   and    pair  in   February.       Sand-  Spanish  gunner  and  his  two  dogs,  as  well  as 

grouse  ftre  also  regarded  as  plentiful   in  a  lad  and  donkey  for  the  lunch-basket,  the 
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lad  looking  after  the  horse  while  the  sporto- 
man  is  walking  up  his  birds.  The  sport  is 
not  as  a  rule  grand,  for  quail  are  everywhere 
lazy  fowl  once  the  sun  is  up,  and  the  early 
dew  is  too  heavy  in  the  com  for  the  dogs 
to  work  well  much  before  seven  or  eight 
o'clock,  but  birds  are  usually  struck  within 
half  an  hour's  ride  out  of  the  town,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  brace  is  not  uncommon 
to  each  gun  on  days  when  the  birds  lie 
well  and  the  scent  is  good. 

A  curious  experience  befell  me  with  one 
bird  which  rather  shook  my  faith  in  the 
decency  of  shooting  quail  on  passage  to 
their  nesting  -  grounds.  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty,  as  all  know  who  have 
shot  quail  just  before  the  breeding-season, 
in  distinguishing  satisfactorily  the  sex  of 
birds  on  the  wing,  for  the  call -notes  ot 
the  two  sexes  do  not  at  that  period  appre- 
ciably differ,  and  the  black  feathers  on 
the  throat  of  the  male  are  not,  as  he  flies 
from  the  observer,  easily  noticed.  As  a 
consequence,  the  hens  die  along  with  the 
cocks,  and  one  hen,  which  fell  about  eight 
yards  from  where  I  had  hit  her,  dropped, 
just  as  she  fell,  a  full-sized  pure  white 
egg.  Either  the  bird  must  have  been 
going  to  cross  the  Straits  to  its  Spanish 
nesting-grounds  with  an  egg  of  such  size, 
which  seems  to  me  incredible,  or  quail 
must  breed  around  Tangier. 

The  rod  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  con- 
siderably less  work  in  that  country  than 
the  gun.  The  rivers  of  both  moantain  and 
plain  contain  little,  if  anything,  beyond 
barbel  and  eels,  with  water-tortoises  to 
worry  the  bait  off  the  hook  at  every  turn. 
I  make  the  above  reservation  only  in 
£avour  of  some  rather  apocryphal  trout, 
which  may  or  may  not  break  the  stillness 
of  Atlas  poob.  I  ascended,  however, 
nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  sea-level 
in  that  range,  and  examined  every  pool 
I  came  to  in  more  than  half-a-dozen 
dashing  torrents,  but  found  no  sign  of 
trout. 

Hooking  a  small  water-tortoise  is  a  novel 
experience  for  those  new  to  the  countr)', 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  float  is  such  as  to 
prepare  the  angler  for  an  acquaintance 
of  curious  habits.     Moorish  barbel   have 


somehow  or  other  a  repuranon  for  great 
size,  and  under  suitable  winter  conditions  of 
food  and  water  they  no  doubt  live  up  to  it ; 
but  I  gave  several  waters  a  good  trial, 
notably  some  locally  renowned  barbel- 
pools  of  the  Tensift  River,  a  mile  or  so 
above  the  bridge  outside  the  Thursday 
gate  of  Morocco  City,  and  never  succeeded 
in  hooking  any  fish  of  more  than  half 
a  pound  in  weight,  though  the  oper- 
ation of  the  net-fishers — ^all  Jews,  for 
the  Arab  disdains  such  lowly  labour — 
were  usually  interesting,  if  not  always 
productive. 

Far  better  is  the  sea-fishing  up  and 
down  the  coast,  particularly  off  Mogador, 
where  a  former  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Payton 
(better  known  to  Fie/d  readers  as  "  Sar- 
celle"),  has  angled  so  successfully  for  the 
great  tasergelt,  otherwise,  I  fancy,  the 
**  blue-fish "  of  American  waters.  My 
own  acquaintance  with  Mogador  was 
limited  to  four-and-twenty  hours,  but  even 
in  the  hour  that  elapsed  between  my  going 
on  board  the  Oroiava  and  her  weighing 
anchor,  I  managed  in  the  course  of  not 
more  than  ten  minutes'  fishing  to  secure  a 
half-pound  grey  mullet,  one  of  an  immense 
shoal  that,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bass, 
played  close  by  the  pumps.  To  catch 
a  grey  mullet,  even  of  half  a  pound, 
in  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of 
bread  on  a  hook  fastened  roughly  to 
a  coarse  line  is  sufficient  indication  of 
the  unsophisticated  notions  of  grey  mullet 
in  those  parts  and  of  the  splendid  bags 
that  might  doubtless  be  made  with  proper 
preparation.  At  Casablanca  there  is  at 
times  excellent  fishing,  though  on  the 
'  single  occasion  of  my  taking  a  boat  there 
we  got,  if  I  remember  rightly,  little  beyond 
large  black-mouthed  dogfish,  which  smell 
very  vile,  muraena,  which  are  curiously 
marked  eels  with  long  teeth,  and  one  or 
two  kinds  of  indifferent  sea-bream.  Add 
to  this  miscellaneous  rubbish  a  very  dis- 
agreeable collision  between  my  wrist  and 
the  tentacles  of  one  of  those  handsome 
jellyfish  known  as  **  Portuguese  men- 
of-war,"  which  drifted  past  the  boat  in 
time  to  give  me  intense  pain  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and   it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
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sea-fishing  at  Casablanca  did  not  on  that 
afternoon  come  up  to  the  expeciations 
raised  by  hearsay.  1  should,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  Tangier  as  a  sea-fishing  station,  for 
the  fishing  from  the  rocks  during  summer 
evenings  is  excellent,  bass,  conger,  and 
many  other  kinds  being  taken  in  abundance 
and  of  good  individual  weight  in  the  deep 


amateur  sea  -  fishers  know,  is  a  most 
unusual  catch,  the  recorded  instances  of 
the  capture  of  red  mullet  on  the  hook 
being  somewhat  few.  (This  fish  has, 
by  the  way,  nothing  in  common  with  the 
aforementioned  grey  mullet.)  The  Moors 
are  very  expert  sea -fishermen,  and  one 
enornious    negro,    in    whose    company  I 


pools  round  about  Cape  Sparte).  In  the 
bay,  too,  particularly  near  the  coal-hutk, 
there  is  fishing  of  one  kind  or  another 
throughout  the  year,  the  bait  being  squid, 
shrimps,  or  sardines,  and  the  chief 
fish  small  bass,  bream,  sea  -  scorpions, 
mackerel,  dory,  and  murxna.  One 
warm  April  afternoon  I  caught  two 
red  mullet  on  the  hook  within  a  few 
minutes,  and  never,  before  or  after, 
saw    another    caught    there.      This,    as 


caught    dogfish    at    Casablanca,    was 
skilful  with  the  handline  as  anyone  1  ev 


Morocco  is  perhaps  destined  to  be  far 
more  thoroughly  exploited  by  sportsmen 
in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  brief 
notes  on  the  more  easily  attainable  sport 
near  the  centres  may  not  be  devoid  of 
interest 
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WHEN  a  woman  has  suffered  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  her  lover 
detached  from  her  service  and  annexed 
by  her  friend,  she  does  one  of  two  things  r 
she  either  publicly  wears  the  willow,  or 
else  she  lives  for  revenge.  When  Mabel 
Armingscourt  saw  Dick  Elvers,  who  for 
four  months  had  borne  her  wraps  and  her 
temper,  quietly  and  completely  annexed 
by  Di  Madox,  she  pretended  to  the  world 
that  she  was  freed  from  a  situation  that 
was  growing  intolerable,  and  was  verj- 
affectionate  to  Di,  even  to  discussing  the 
modes  of  dressing  the  hair,  yet  all  the 
same  she  thought  long  and  minutely  on 
the  ways  of  revenge. 

Dick  Elvers  is  merely  a  peg  in  this 
history.  He  was  a  nonentity  ver)-  neatly 
groomed,  and  with  a  nice  taste  in  clothes. 
He  never  was  anything  more  than  a  pawn, 
yet  he  became  the  centre  of  a  verj'  pretty 
fight,  and  that  is  the  only  excuse  for 
dragging  him  into  a  prominence  he 
certainly  never  deserved. 

Mabel  Armingscourt  was  a  character  of 
unusual  strength.  She  was  of  good  family, 
which,  of  course,  is  essential ;  she  was  an 
artist  of  undoubted  brilliancy,  a  fact  which 
gave  her  family  much  wonderment;  and 
she  was  a  woman  used  to  having  her  own 
way.  Her  own  way  at  the  period  of  which 
I  write  was  a  decided  preference  for  having 
Dick  as  a  sort  of  superior  footman.  He 
was  certainly  a  well-favoured  man,  and, 
being  fair,  was  a  foil  to  her  dark  strength. 
Strength  is  the  only  word  to  explain  her 
personality.  She  was  neither  beautiful 
nor  plain,  but  she  was  strong — strong 
intellectually  and  of  will.  Nobody  cared 
much  for  her,  except  those  who  possessed 
souls  a  little  in  tune  with  hers,  and  these 


loved  her  ver)'  strongly.  Her  family 
admired  her  verj'  much,  and  understood 
her  very  little.  She  lived  so  long  being 
misunderstood  that  she  began  to  accept  it 
as  a  normal  condition,  and  missed  nothing 
in  the  blatant  emptiness  of  Dick's  con- 
versation. He  on  his  part  was  dazzled 
by  her.  She  was  so  brilliant,  and  her 
name  was  so  often  in  the  papers,  that  he 
felt  a  reflected  triumph  in  being  the  head 
follower  in  her  train. 

**  She  *s  beastly  clever !  "  he  said  |o  me 
once,  over  a  Schweppe  -  and  -  brandy* 
**  beastly  clever.  I  don't  understand  her. 
I'm  all  right  in  the  crowd,  but  I  don'*^ 
begin  to  be  a  little  use  on  the  platform. 
But  she  is  clever,  and  she  gets  in  the 
papers  in  the  nice  way,  and  all  that.  I 
don't  understand  why  she  paints ;  but  then 
I  don't  understand  anything  that  she  does. 
Only  it 's  all  right,  and  she  's  good  form 
and  beastly  clever." 

Which  confession  puts  Dick's  position 
nicely,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
dragging  him  into  this  histor}*  again  except 
by  proxy. 

When  this  comedy  had  progressed  some 
little  way,  Di  Madox,  having  successfully 
compromised  herself  with  two  peers  of  the 
realm  and  a  new  tenor,  turned  her  eyes — 
which  were  large  and  soulful,  her  souF 
being  existent  only  in  them — upon  Dick, 
and,  in  the  nature  of  woman,  coveted  him. 
Di  Madox  was  a  handsome  woman.  She 
was  frequently  the  topic  of  conversation  aftei 
dinner  in  the  drawing-rooms,  before  we 
finished  the  stories  Adam  and  the  Serpent 
used  to  tell  each  other,  when  Eve  was 
away.  I  believe  the  women  talked  openly 
about  her.  This  was,  of  course,  when  Di  was 
busy  at  some  other  function.      Altogether 
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she  was  bad,  about  as  bad  as  a  woin<tn 
call   be,  which  is  an  excepiional  degree, 
tor  women  affect  the  extremes.     She  did 
•;vil  for  the  very  joy  of  doing  it,  and  she 
had   an    artistic   touch  which  put  a  false 
light  upon  il,  and  threw  the  blame  upon  the 
second  in  the  affiiir.     When  we  told  each 
oiIkt  the   litHe    scandals   and    the   great 
ones  which  followed  in  her  train,  it  always 
siemed  that  she  had  come  through  un- 
draggled.     Of  course  we  kiini\  and  veri* 
young    women   who    were   still  trying  lo 
believe  in  marriage  vows  and  the  integrity 
of  their    own    hus- 
bands     were     'Cry  __ 
cool  to  her.     That 
was  at  first ;  after- 
wards,    when    their 
]iust)ands    made    a 
point  of  Di  Madox 
being  included  even 
in    tlie    inner  holy 
of  int'itations.  they 
were   very    kind    to 
her,    and    generally 
kissed  her  twice  on 
meeting   her  —  dne 
little  jK'ck  on  each 
cheek,  very  gentle, 
so    that    the    com- 
night  suffer 
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no  kiss  so  tender  as 

the  kiss  of  Society. 

Most   of  us   had 

l).^-en  in  her  train  at 

one  time.  When  .}fnbtl  Armingscourt  In 
she     discarded        for  having  DUt  as  a  i 

us,    we  joined    the 

whisperers  in  the  drawing-rooms.  There 
were  many  stories  about  her  that  were 
never  stale,  and  she  was  iK-tter  than  the 
laii'st  novel. 

Such  was  her  character,  which  in  its 
turn  Mas  her  nature.  She  could  no  more 
help  being  evil  than  an  actress  can  help 
acting  when  she  is  n<it  on  the  stags,  and 
the  artistic  touch  was  a  device  of  the 
devil  that  she  might  have  freer  scope. 
Yet  though  we  all  knew  her,  and  were 
more  or  less  shocked,  the  degree  depend- 
ing upon  our  inherent  hypocrisy,  no  one 
had  the  courage  to  rule  her  name  out  of 


the  invilation-lists.  There  were  tjuite  a 
large  number  of  women  who  had  gone 
under  because  of  her,  women  who  had 
pla}'C(l  the  dangerous  game  of  trying 
to  win  back  straying  husbands  b)'  playing 
their  hands,  and  they  never  came  out  of 
the  whirlpool  over  which  Sir  Francis 
Jeune  presides,  and  into  which  he  dips 
those  who  sin  and  arc  found  out. 

Because  Dick  Kivers  worshipped  in  the 
train  of  .Mabel  Armingscourt,  and  Di  had 
come  lo  an  end  of  her  cards,  and  had 
been  awarded  the  stakes  by  the  dipping 
of  two  broken- 
hearted little  women 
in  the  whirlpool, 
and  the  bankrupt- 
cies of  a  peer  and 
a  young  officer  in 
the  Guards,  she  took 
a  fresh  hand  and 
sat  down  to  play 
for  Dick.  It  would 
be  orthodox  to  sai- 
that  she  played  lor 
Dick's  soul,  but  it 
would  not  be  true, 
for  I  believe  Dick 
never  possessed  a 
soul,  or,  if  he  had, 
he  had  starved  it 
long  before. 

Di     Madox     and 
Mabel   Armings- 
court   were  by  ivaj' 
of    being    friends. 
i  .1  J»^idfd  prefertmc      That   is,  thcy  were 
H  of  siiCftior  footman.       to  he  seen  much  in 
each    other's    com- 
pany :     lor    Di    loved    success   with    the 
only   love   she    knew   that    was   not   self- 
centred,  and    Mabel    said    she    found    Di 
amusing. 

"  Why  shouldn't  one  be  amused  .-' "  she 
said  to  me,  when  1  told  her  a  few  stories 
which  were  more  than  usually  piquant,  and 
quite  ruined  the  characters  of  two  men  and 
dishonoured  the  whole  of  one  family,  and, 
after  we  had  smiled  the  smiles  of  complete 
satisfaction,  had  ventured  to  hint  the 
possibility  of  seei»g  less  of  so  clever  a 
sinner.  "  No,  1  am  not  blind — I  have 
fairly  good  sight — but  as  long  as  I  don't 
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go  her  way  and  she  does,  and  the  story  of 
her  adventures  is  amusing,  why  shouldn't 
I  be  amused  ?  I  have  no  husband,  and 
my  brother  is  grilling  in  Burma — there  is 
no  danger  for  me." 

Then  Di  coveted  Dick  and  played  for 
him,  and  there  was  war  between  two  great 
powers  for  the  space  of  three  weeks.  At 
the  close  of  the  third  week  Dick  went  over 
to  Di,  and  she  gave  a  little  dinner  at  her 
place  in  Lancaster  Gate,  and  invited 
Mabel,  who  went,  for  she  was  as  brave  a 
woman  as  any  I  ever  met.  Di's  little 
dinners  were  celebrated.  They  only  had 
one  drawback,  and  that  was  Di's  mother, 
who  had  a  strong  appetite  for  baccarat  and 
was  a  trifle  expensive.  There  were  some 
men  who  complained  that  the  dinners  also 
were  expensive,  but  this  was  only  to  chosen 
friends  in  the  confidence  begotten  of  long 
drinks,  and  the  friends  had  generally  been 
there  also,  and  knew. 

The  end  of  the  war  was  foreseen  of  all, 
for  it  was  from  the  first  an  unequal  affair. 
Di  had  the  wisdom  which  comes  of  long 
experience,  and,  besides,  had  no  distract- 
ing occupation.  Mabel,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  never  studied  the  art  which  ties 
a  man  hand  and  foot,  had  some  pride 
which  was  inconvenient,  and  a  love  for 
Art.  Above  all,  she  was  honestly  in  love 
with  Dick.  This  was  a  matter  of  which  I 
was  certain  afterwards.  At  the  time  I  did 
not  think  it  possible. 

I  was  present  at  the  little  dinner  in  the 
house  in  Lancaster  (iate.  It  docs  not 
matter  whv  I  received  an  invitation.  I  did, 
and  I  went.  The  reason  f(jr  my  going  is 
obvious.  Dick  sat  at  Di's  left  hand,  and 
Mabel  at  her  right;  and,  as  Di  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  it  came  about  that  Mabel 
was  face  to  face  with  the  man  who  had 
bren  annexed.  Dick  had  tlie  graciousness 
to  be  uncomfortable,  !)ut  both  women 
seemed  unconcerned,  and  both  were  more 
than  passinjL,^  witty.  Then'  was  a  strident 
note  of  triumph  in  Di's  voice,  and  there 
sat  a  fever  half  concealed  in  the  e\esof  the 
woman  who  had  lost.  Throughout  the 
<linner  the  two  women  talked,  and  the  talk 
was  a  battle  of  wits,  in  which  there  was 
enough  acid  on  the  part  of  Mabel  to 
give  it   a   rare    flavour.     And  throughout 


Dick  sat  solid,  and  supped  soup  and 
ate  and  drank  steadily,  smiling  nervously 
and  gnawing  his  moustache  in  the  inter\'als 
of  service. 

When  the  last  entree  was  ser\'ed,  Di  said 
softly — 

**  You  have  those  seats  for  the  Frivolity 
to-morrow,  Dick  ?  "  And  Dick  growled, 
with  his  mouth  full.  As  the  growl  was  an 
acquiescent  one  we  all  took  it  as  the  crown- 
ing of  Di's  work,  and  the  transferring  of 
Dick  from  the  train  of  Mabel  to  the  train 
of  Di.  Those  who  knew  that  Mabel 
possessed  an  honest  soul,  and  cared  suffi- 
ciently to  consider  the  subject,  wondercil 
whether  they  should  be  sorry  for  Mabel  or 
glad.  To  feel  any  emotion  for  Dick  cJiil 
not  enter  into  anyone's  consideration. 

"  Dick  was  always  good  over  ticket 5," 
said  Mabel  reflectively.  **  So  good  that  I 
have  grown  tired  of  theatres.  I  don't 
think  the  atmosphere  is  good  for  my  work. 
You  see,  painting,  on  canvas "  —  there 
was  the  least  possible  emphasis  on  the 
last  two  words,  and  a  sweet  smile  at  her 
hostess  and  friend,  **  needs  a  certain 
freshness  and  natural  truth.  You  will 
enjoy  th6  Frivolity,  dear.  It  is  a  burlesque 
of  *  Tannhauser,'  and  thev  have  made 
Venus  a  Society  harpy." 

There  was  so  much  meaning  in  the 
smooth  tones  of  Mabel's  voice  that  Di 
must  have  blushed  if  it  had  been  possible. 
Perhaps  she  did  underneath  the  very 
artistic  work  of  her  maid. 

Mabel  Armingscourt  went  early.  1 
think  the  evv  ::ing  was  a  strain  upon  her — 
even  though  she  went  through  it  vrry 
pluckily.  1  know  that  she  looked  plain, 
and  there  were  lines  drawn  strongly  from 
the  corners  of  her  eyes  and  her  mouth 
when  I  saw  lur  into  her  private  hansom. 
She  drove  a  j)rivate  hansom,  which  would 
have  been  execrable  form  in  anv  other 
woman,  and  was  yet  in  accord  with  her 
personality. 

**  Mv  dear  old  friend,"  she  said — that 
is  the  worst  of  pn^mature  baldness  and  a 
tendency  to  grey  round  the  temples:  it 
gives  to  the-  general  world  a  desire  to  Ih» 
confidential  and  to  treat  one  as  of  extreme 
age — "there  has  been  a  pretty  comedy, 
but  the   comedy  is   not   finished.      I  am 
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going  away.  I  have  a  big  work  before 
mc.  In  short,  I  am  going  to  finish  the 
comedy." 

"  Then  the  comedy  will  be  worth  watch- 
ing until  the  final  curtain,  tny  dear  iMiss 
Anningscourl.     What  is  the  end  to  be  ?  " 


solemnity  of  Burlington  House.  A  week 
or  so  before  sending- in  day  1  went  to 
the  studio  in  which  Mabel  Armingscourt 
worked,  and  found  it  locked,  with  the  dust 
of  days  accumulated  as  an  offering  before 
the    threshold    of    the    door.      Then    ' 


n  Madv 


"  It  is  always  unwise  to  read  the  last 
page  of  a  book  before  its  legitimate  place, 
and  a  knowleilge  of  the  finish  of  a  play 
damages  its  artistic  worth.  1  proniis.'  you 
that  vou  shall  see  in — well,  in  a  few 
weeks." 

The  finish  was  played  before  a  large 
and  interested  audience  in  the  portentous 


remembered  that  she  liad  said  thai  * 
had  a  big  work  before  her.  and  wondcri 
The  Private  View  brings  together 
seething  crowd  oF  critics,  jirnfessional  a 
othenvise,  and  the  standard  of  knowled 
of  both  classes  is  very  much  on  a  lc\ 
There  is  a  soft  babble  of  art  slang  whi 
is  easy  of  acijuirement,    a    consideral 
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interest  in  milliner}',  and  a  large  under- 
lying element  of  scandal  The  crowd  is 
so  great  that  it  for  the  most  part  effectually 
acts  as  a  curtain  to  the  pictures,  which 
some  hold  to  be  a  boon.  For  invitations 
which  admit  to  this  sacred  rite  the 
members  of  smart  Society  scheme  for 
weeks.  To  be  seen  elbowing  and  push- 
ing and  stumbling  over  the  sprawling 
lounges  is  a  cachet  of  inclusion  in  the 
world  that  is  known 

When  I  had  left  my  stick  in  the  care  of 
a  flurried  custodian  and  arrived  at  the 
entrance,  I  met  both  of  the  women  whose 
duel  is  the  subject  of  this  history.  There 
were  many  with  them,  but  I  hardly  noticed 
them.  The  affectionate  friendliness 
between  the  two  was  so  pronounced  as 
to  rivet  my  attention 

**  My  dear  Miss  Armingscourt,  you  have 
desolated  town  with  your  absence.     You 
have  been  abroad  ?  "  I  asked. 
•   **  I  have  not  been  abroad,  but  I  have 
been  busy." 

**Ah.!  We  arc  to  see  the  fruit  of  that 
to-day.^" 

*'  I  am  exhibiting  the  large  canvas  you 
saw  when  last  you  honoured  my  poor 
little  studio  It  has  a  nice  place — ^just 
over  the  line." 

**That  was  finished  then  " 

"  Yes— it  was  finished." 

"  And  you  are  showing  nothing  else  ?  " 

Di,  behind  whom  followed  Dick,  smiled 
sweutlv 

•*  Only  one,"  she  said,  flourishing  a 
catalogue.  *'  Dear  Mabel  has  been  (juite 
idle  for  the  past  few  months.  One  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  blind  god  had 
been  shooting  more  than  usually 
awrv." 

Dick  flushed  nervously  at  her  words,  but 
Mabel  was  quite  unconcerned. 

**  No,  Di  dear,"  she  answered,  **  not 
quite  idle." 

"And  the  work  was.'^"  I  questioned 
impertinently,  for  1  was  curious. 

*•  I  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  gods 
and  have  been  preparing  punishment  for 
evildoers." 

**  It  must  be  veV)'  exhausting  " 

**  Yes — but  it  has  its  own  rewards.  The 
consciousness  of    meting    out  justice    is 


exhilarating.  It  almost  tempts  one  to 
wade  through  the  deserts  of  playwriting 
so  that  one  might  have  the  glorious  task 
of  writing  final  acts." 

Di  ^ladox,  exquisitely  gowned,  exquis- 
itely completed  by  her  maid,  and  rendered 
fit  for  the  insolent  stare  of  well-dress<rd 
crowds,  looking  sweetly  innocent  under  a 
(Jeceptive  hat,  glanced  apprehensively  at 
her  companion.  There  certainly  was  a 
riotous  sense  of  satisfaction  in  Mabel's 
voice. 

In  the  first  saligp  it  was-  evident  that 
something  more  than  usually  interesting 
was  on  view.  Men  were  whispering  to 
women,  and  women  were  answering  men 
with  uplifted  eyebrows  and  smiling  also 
And,  above  all,  the  eyes  of  everybody 
seemed  to  drift  in  the  direction  of  the 
room  on  the  left.  The  doorway  leading 
thereto  was  an  impenetrable  block  of 
frock-coat  and  spring  confection.  From 
the  room  came  unmistakable  titters. 
Suddenly  the  whispering  grew  acute  in 
the  room  in  which  we  were,  and  the 
eyes  drifted  from  the  blocked  doorway 
and  levelled  themselves  at  Di  Madox. 
There  they  stayed,  staring  unwinkin^ly 
at  her,  while  Mabel  smiled  serenely  the 
smile  of  complete  happiness.  At  first, 
Di,  who  was  used  to  the  attention  of  the 
world,  sailed  on  supremely  unconscious. 

**  There  seems,"  Mabel  said,  '*  to  !)e 
some  cause  for  ribald  mirth  in  the  room 
opposite.  Surely  neither  the  President 
nor  one  of  the  elect  can  have  caught  the 
fevor  of  French  art  ?  " 

She  movetl  slowly,  yet  definitely,  to- 
wards the  doorway 

Di,  vaguely  uneasy  at  the  continued 
stare,  which  was  unlike  the  stare  to  which 
she  was  accustomed,  followed.  Then  one 
or  two  persons  whose  position  in  society 
was  assured,  and  whose  acquaintance  wa& 
most  desirable,  deftly  avoided  meeting  her 
glance.  The  action  was  not  a  direct  cut, 
but  it  had  that  suggestion  most  insolently- 
stamped  upon  it. 

I  looked  at  the  catalogue,  and  finding- 
that  Mabel's  canvas  was  in  a  room  in  the 
exact  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
she  was  leading  us,  .1  began  to  expect 
some  startling  dSnouevieni.     For  an  artist 
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cannot  help  walking  to  his  own  picture, 
and  if  this  be  true  of  the  work  of  men,  then 
is  it  doubly  so  of  the  work  of  women. 

The  block  in  the  doorway  dissolved  as 
vfc  approached,  and  as  we  went  through 
wo  found  a  little  lane  prepared  for  us 
through  the  head-craning  crowd.  And  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lane  was  a  large  canvas 
hung  right  on  the  line,  a  canvas  ^tart- 
lingly  framed,  startlingly  conceived,  and 
creating  more  excitement  than  any  picture 
ever  before  exhibited  at  the  Academy, 
and  probably  more  than  any  that  will  come 
after  it. 

One  felt  the  suppressed  excitement 
running  round  the  room  like  an  electric 
current,  with  every  now  and  then  sparks 
of  spasmodic  laughter  snapped  shortly 
off.  And  through  it  all  Mabel  sailed 
towards  the  picture,  amiably  chatter- 
ing over  her  shoulder  to  Di,  who  saw 
nothing  until  she  halted  before  it.  Then 
she  looked  up,  saw  it,  took  in  its  signifi- 
cance, and  for  a  moment  stood  quite 
paralysed.  Her  face  blanched  under  the 
work  of  her  maid,  her  lips  began  to  look 
dry,  and  she  opened  her  mouth  with  a 
gasp  as  though  she  had  much  difficulty  in 
breathing.  Then  she  gave  a  little  scream 
of  passion  and  hate,  glared  at  Mabel,  who 
smiled  very  sweetly  all  the  while,  and 
bolted — incontinently  bolted. 

The  subject  of  the  picture  was  Circe, 
with  the  men  grouped  around  her  in  the 
very  act  of  transformation  into  hogs. 
The  beautiful  voluptuous  nude  woman  was 
gloating  over  them ;  her  eyes,  large  and 
full,  had  a  light  of  greed  and  cunning  in 
them,  an  unholy  devilish  light  as  the  light 
that  comes  of  satisfied  desire ;  and  beside 
her  were  heaped  jewels  and  gold  which 
the  men,  now  changing  into  hogs,  had 
laid  at  her  small  white  feet.  And  the 
face  of  Circe  was  the  face  of  Di  Madox, 
and  the  faces  of  the  men-hogs  were  all 


faithful  portraits  of  those  who  had  been 
her  dear  friends  for  the  past  two  years. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  portraits : 
the  whole  of  the  crowd,  devouring  the 
picture  with  eyes  keen  for  a  new  piquant 
element  in  life,  could  name  them  readilv. 
In  the  catalogue  the  name  of  the  artist  was 
given  as  Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 

When  we  left  the  Academy  I  walked  with 
Mabel  to  a  place  in  Regent  Street,  and 
gave  her  tea. 

*'  It  is  scandalous ! "  she  said,  sipping 
daintily  from  her  cup.  **  Those  dear  old 
fossils,  the  hanging  committee,  never  go 
anywhere,  and  never  know  anybody.'* 

**  You  have  grown  stronger  in  colouring, 
and  you  handle  flesh  very  well — very  well 
indeed,"  I  said  judiciously. 

"But,"  she  objected  sweetly,  "you 
didn't  see  my  picture.  It  is  an  old-world 
idyll,  and  it  hangs  over  a  battle-piece.  1 
think  you  will  like  the  frame." 

The  extraordinary  part  of  the  wliole 
matter  was  that  Dick's  portrait  did  not 
appear  upon  one  of  the  hogs.  I  think  I  said 
that  Miss  Armingscourt  had  an  honest  love 
for  him.  Of  course,  when  he  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  that  love  died,  but — well,  the 
ways  of  women  are  very  curious. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  heavenly  row, 
and  someone  in  high  places  moved  the 
Burlington  House  authorities  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  People  said  ver^*  ill- 
naturedly  that  it  was  out  of  a  feeling  ol 
thankfulness  that  his  own  portrait  had  not 
appeared  on  the  canvas.  Naturally,  the 
address  from  which  the  picture  was  sent 
gave  no  clue,  as  the  rooms  which  Mr. 
Smith  occupied  were  only  tenanted  for  a 
few  days.  The  description  which  the  old 
landlady  gave  of  him  was  somewhat  like  a 
frame-maker's  assistant,  who  has  recentlv 
set  up  in  business  for  himself,  and  supplies 
Miss  Armingscourt  regularly.  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith  never  exhibited  again. 
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1    STCDy    OF    FDMOXD    ROSTAXiyS    PERSOXALITY   AND 
METHODS    OF    iVRITJXG. 

By    CLEVELAND    MOFFETT. 


AND  now,   in  this  pofiod  of  young 
great  men,  steps  forth  another  to 
join  the  growing  comjiany  of  those  become 
famous  before  thirty.     On  the  morning  of 
l)i-c.   ig,    1897,  Kdmond   Rostand,  aged 
twenty- seven,  and  little  enough  known  up 
to   that   time,  auokc  in    Paris  to  find  all 
things  at  his  feet :  this 
beciuse     a     five  -  act 
play   of  his  in  verse, 
"Cyrano  de  Bergcrac," 
had  been  received  the 
night    before    at    the 
Porte     St.     Martin 
Theatre      with      mad 
demonstrations.      The 
play   market]     a    new 
era  in  the  drama,  some 
said:    it    certainly 
ushered    in     a    stage 
triumph  such  as  Victor 
Tlugo  scarcely  knew, 
a  greater  triumph  than 
the  English  stage  had 


for 


centurv.  Here  are  *j'  a  taair  v*i 
some  facts  :  To  begin  ^"*'^ ■'■* -''"  "^^;;^ 
with,  a  run  in  Paris  of 
400  performances  and  Coquclin  scarcely 
started  in  the  role  ;  an  amazing  success  in 
America,  w  ith  ten  rival  companies  playing 
to  packed  hoows  in  spite  of  bad  transla- 
tions (all  but  one"  ;  (lermans  delighted 
with  Ludwig  Fulda's  exquisite  version ; 
Spaniards  wild  over  their  version ;  ten 
performances  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  is 
counted  a  memorable  thing  in  Russia; 
Norway  and  Sweden  playing  "  Cyrano  "  ; 


Denmark    playing    "Cyrano";     half-for- 
gotten   little   countries  down  Servia  way 
playing  "  Cyrano  "  in  queer  tongues  like 
Ihc    Croatian  ;    and   critics   for  once   led 
meekly  by  the  noses  after  "  Cyrano,"  the 
venerable  autocrat  "  Uncle"  Sarcey  (since 
deceased)  heading  the  procession.    Only 
one    judgment,   then, 
from  public  and  press 
in  all  countries  rated 
civilised  —  "  Cyrano  " 
is  a  masterpiece. 

And     hear    what 
"  Cyrano"  himself  has 
to  say  in  this  matter, 
the    flesh  -  and  -  blood 
realisation     of 
Rostand's    ideal,    the 
elder    Coquelin,    one 
who  knows  the  stage 
and  its   traditions  in 
and  out — a  veteran  of 
the    Com^die 
Fran^aisc,    actor- 
« //«.r,v  *H  *«,>,>.        manager  at  present  in 
"  n-t^  •  tiid  I  -u/       his  own  theatre,  the 
ictT*^"*'"'  "'  """  ^'^^^  ^'-  ^fartin,  the 

strongest  figure  of  a 
man  on  the  stage  of  France  to-day.  Here 
is  the  little  narrative  of  personal  experi- 
ence that  I  got  from  him  one  morning 
in  his  pleasant  Paris  home  overlooking 
Napoleon's  arch — 

"It  was  in  the  fall  of  1894,  I  think, 
that  1  met  Rostand  first.  I  chanced  to 
be  at  the  house  of  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt one  day  while  Rostand  was  reading 
to  her  his  '  Princesse  Lointaine,'  produced 
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later  at  the  Renaissance.  I  was  present 
only  as  a  friend,  but  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  lines  and  the  high 
artistic  quality  of  the  author's  rendering. 
Bernhardt  was  stirred  to  tears — in  fact, 
tNas  ill  in  bed  for  two  days  afterwards  from 
the  emotion. 

**  After  the  reading  I  was  presented  to 
Rostand,  and  told  him  how  sincerely  I 
admired  his  work.  Then,  just  as  I  was 
going,  he  said,  *  I  should  like  to  write 
something  for  you.  I  think  I  have  a  good 
idea.'  Now,  see  how  completely  I  had 
come  under  his  spell,  for  at  once  I  said 
that  whatever  he  would  write  for  me,  on 
whatever  subject,  at  whatever  time,  I 
would  accept  without  question  or  reser- 
vation, and  put  on  the  stage  at  my  own 
theatre  ;  rather  a  remarkable  pledge,  seeing 
that  our  acquaintance  dated  from  about 
ten  minutes  back — but  I  meant  exactly 
what  I  said. 

"  Some  weeks  later  he  came  to  me  with 
his  subject,  and  went  over  it  in  detail.  1 
was  pleased,  and  he  went  away.  A  month 
later  he  came  back,  and  told,  me  he  had 
changed  his  mind  and  chosen  another 
subject.  There  should  be  two  men  in  love 
with  a  woman — one  handsome,  the  other 
homely.  The  handsome  man  was  stupid, 
the  homely  man  extremely  clever.  These 
two  should  become  friends,  and  the  love- 
making  go  on  as  you  know.  I  was 
delighted,  and  marvelled  that  no  dramatist 
had  ever  hit  upon  that  theme.  A  few 
nights  later  he  came  into  my  hgt\  and  read 
me  the  duel  verses.  Ah,  but  that  made 
an  impression  on  me !  What  words,  I 
said  to  myself ;  what  action  in  every  line  ! 
I  can  hear  him  yet  declaiming  it. 

**  A  little  later  he  read  me  the  famous 
lines  where  Cyrano  introduces  the  cadets. 
I  told  him  he  would  do  a  masterpiece  if 
he  kept  on  this  way,  and  he  did  keep  on. 
Little  by  little,  scene  by  scene,  he  brought 
me  the  play  as  it  grew,  until  finally  I  had  it 
all.  In  the  summer  he  withdrew  to  the 
country,  at  Boissy  St.  L^ger,  where  most 
of  the  writing  was  done,  and  where  I  went 
dowi  often  to  pass  the  night  and  hear 
how  things  were  going.  Here  was  genius 
in  full  operation,  the  real  thing,  and 
no  mistake.     He  worked  furiously,  without 


restriction  or  moderation ;  he  couKI 
work  in  no  other  way.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  delight  to  watch  him  cherish- 
ing and  smoothing  his  verses  as  a  fond 
gardener  who  waters  the  flowers  he  loves 
*  and  gives  them  sun.  Again  he  tvrought 
out  his  lines  m  torture,  like  a  spirit  driven 
through  hell  with  rest  forbidden.  There 
are  men,  you  know,  like  Sardou,  who  can 
rise  every  day  at  a  certain  hygienic  hour, 
work  so  long,  and  refuse  to  work  any 
longer.     Rostand  is  not  of  that  kind. 

**  Another  thing  I  soon  observed  was 
this:  that  the  critical  power  in  him  is 
perhaps  as  remarkable  as  the  creative 
power.  He  knows  with  unerring  judgment 
when  a  thing  is  good  and  when  it  is  bad. 
He  judges  his  work  exactly  as  if  someone 
else  had  written  it,  and  you  may  be  sure 
when  he  pronounces  a  thing  good,  though 
it  be  his  own,  he  makes  no  mistake. 

"  When  *  Cyrano '  went  into  rehearsal 
my  wonder  grew  again,  for  here  was  a 
novice  in  stagecraft  handling  a  hundred 
people  without  effort,  solving  difficult 
dramatic  problems  as  they  arose  by  flashes 
of  intuition,  and  withal  showing  an 
Understanding  of  technique,  a  sureness 
in  his  effects,  that  not  even  Sardou 
could  surpass,  and  a  delicacy  of  artistie 
perception  surpassing  anyone.  Yet  he  ditl 
it  smoothly,  with  few  words,  the  company 
outdoing  themselves  under  him,  like 
musicians  led  by  a  great  conductor.  We 
were  in  rehearsal  about  two  months  and  a 
half,  with  some  sixty  repetitions,  and 
during  that  time  I  never  knew  Rostand  to 
be  in  doubt  before  any  dramatic  tangle  or 
to  make  an  error  in  judgment. 

•*  On  one  point  I  was  much  troubled. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  'Cyrano*  was  too 
long  ;  twenty-five  hundred  lines  went 
beyond  all  precedent.  Even  *  Ruy  Bias  ' 
is  several  hundred  lines  shorter  than  that, 
and  *  Ruy  Bias '  plays  from  eight  o'clock 
to  midnight.  *  I  *m  afraid  it 's  too  long,'  I 
would  say  to  Rostand.  *  We  must  cut 
something  out.'  *  Well,  what  shall  it  be  t  ' 
he  would  sav.  *  I  don't  know,'  I  would 
answer;  *but  we  must  surely  make  it 
shorter.'  I'hen  Rostand  would  laugh, 
and  agree  to  cut  out  whatever  I  decided 
could  be  spared.     And  although  I  spent 
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hours  over  the  lines  searching  for  weak  ones, 
and  lay  awake  of  nights  saying  them  over, 
I  never  found  one  that  could  be  spared. 
"  So  the  play  was  not  cut,  after  all,  and. 


stirs  the  noblest  emotions,  it  is  amusing, 
it  is  clever,  it  contains  charming  lyrics,  a 
delightful  love-story,  plenty  of  lighting, 
swagger,  pathos,  nonsense — what  is  there 


thanks  to  fast  marching,  undef  Rostand's      like  it  ?     I  played  through  the  run  of  four 


•rlrail/nm  lijt  ^  F.  TkAnHol. 


generalship,  we  managed  to  run  it  through 
in  reasonable  time.  And  had  we  gone  on 
past  midnight,  I  am  sure  the  people  would 
have  stayed ;  for  when  were  so  many 
elements  of  popularity  brought  together  in 
one  play !     '  Cyrano '  is  full  of  action,  it 


hundred  representations  (missing  only  one 
week  when  I  was  ill),  and  1  can  honestly 
say  I  enjoyed  them  all." 

In  seeking  knowledge  of  this  young 
dramatist,  it  was  natural  to  go  from 
Coquelin  to  Bernhardt,  for  if  the  former 
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has  thus  far  had  the  greater  play  by  Rostand, 
the  latter  has  had  three  of  his  plays  by 
no  means  of  small  value— **  La  Princesse 
Lointaine,"  **  La  Samaritaine,"  and 
**  L'Aiglon."  It  was  at  her  own  theatre 
that  she  received  me,  just  as  she  had 
come  from  a  rehearsal  of  **  Hamlet,"  and 
she  was  weary  from  an  hour's  work  of 
the  intensest  kind.  Yet  what  change  of 
manner,  what  brightening  of  the  eyes 
at  Rostand's  name  !  One  would  think 
him  a  sovereign  or  demi  -  god.  The 
great  actress  is  even  more  ardent  than 
Coquelin  in  her  tribute.  Rostand  is 
admirable,  he  is  wonderful,  and  she 
speaks  of  her  own  relations  to  him  with 
a  glow  of  gratitude.  He  is  the  master, 
she  the  willing  instrument.  What  he 
writes  is  beyond  compare,  what  he  wishes 
is  the  law.  "  I  thank  God,  Monsieur, 
that  He  has  let  me  be  alive  now  to  inter- 
pret a  part,  at  least,  of  what  this  great 
genius  will  produce.  If  Rostand  were  to 
die,  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  mankind, 
for  he  is  bringing  in  a  new  period  in  the 
drama — a  clean,  wholesome  period.  If 
Rostand  were  to  die,  I  think — why,  I 
think  I  should  want  to  die  too." 

She  went  on  to  tell  of  her  own  strong 
emotions  in  playing  '*  La  Samaritaine," 
and  of  its  effect  upon  the  people.  **  The 
rdle  exhausts  me  more  than  any  I  have 
ever  interpreted,  because  of  its  spiritual, 
intensitv.  You  know  I  am  a  believer, 
as  Rostand  is,  and  the  play  becomes  a 
reality  to  me  every  time  I  go  through 
it.  And  tl^e  audience — ah,  if  you  could 
only  see  ho>v  they  crowd  the  theatre 
every  year  at  Eastertide  when  we  put  on 
'  La  Samaritaine ' !  All  kinds  of  people 
come — those  ^who  never  go  to  church, 
women  who  have  done  wrong,  priests, 
children,  old  men.  And  as  they  listen  to 
the  simple  story  they  are  moved  to  the 
heart ;  they  weep,  they  pray.  I  am  sure 
that  play  does  more  good  in  the  world  than 
many  sermons." 

After  these  glimpses  of  Rostand  at 
second  hand,  let  us  come  now  to  the  real 
man  (since  we  may  be  so  fortunate),  and 
judge  of  him  for  ourselves  ;  talk  with 
him.  too,  in  his  own  delightful  hM 
in   the    Rue   Alphonse   de    Neuville,    not 


three  minutes*  walk  from  Bemhardt's  bt/'w 
of  a  home. 

The  house  forms  an  arc  behind  the 
point  of  two  streets  where  another  houst* 
stands,  the  two  built  in  harmony,  with 
happiest  result.  Within  are  wide  stair- 
cases and  high  ceilings,  and  the  eye 
travels  freely  from  room  to  room  between 
columns  and  draped  arches  and  wide  glass 
doors.  On  the  walls  are  tapestries  and 
sombre  paintings,  under  foot  soft  nigs 
and  polished  wood,  while  the  spacious 
halls  and  salons  are  furnished  with  pieces 
to  delight  a  collector.  Here,  then,  is 
fame  met  with  fortune,  youth  with  genius, 
and  into  the  Hargain,  I  am  told,  this  most 
favoured  man  has  a  lovely  and  accomplished 
wife.  As  for  the  money,  Rostand  comes  of 
a  wealthy  family,  and  his  own  earnings 
have,  of  course,  been  large. 

It  is  of  interest  sometimes  to  recall 
little  things  that  strike  one  on  first 
meeting  a  person  of  importance.  In  the 
case  of  Rostand,  I  noticed  that  he  came 
into  the  room  walking  stiff  and  straight, 
with  a  certain  dapper  dignity,  and  that 
his  hands  were  extremely  white,  with  rings 
on  the  fingers,  a  fine  sapphire  amoni^ 
them.  Then  I  saw  that  he  was  small 
and  slender,  very  pale,  and  quite  bald  for 
a  man  of  twenty-nine  ;  also  that  he  wore 
a  reddish,  bristling  moustache,  and  the 
Legion  of  Honour  ribbon  in  his  coat.  In 
his  right  eye  was  a  single  staring  glass 
that  fixed  you  rather  coldly,  and  added  to 
his  general  impassiveness.  You  felt  thai 
here  was  a  man  to  keep  his  reserve  until 
he  saw  reason  for  leaving  it  and  make 
sure  a  person  was  worth  talking  to  before 
he  said  much.  This  self- withholding 
attitude  is,  no  doubt,  part  of  the  armour 
•he  has  learned  to  wear  since -^lis  great 
success  came ;  for  a  whole  city,  and  that 
Paris,  has  flung  itselt  at  his  head,  with 
women  pursuing  him  and  men  pursuing 
him,  and  all  sorts  of  people  lying  in  wait 
for  him  on  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  the  only 
certainty  being  that  they  will  waste  his 
time.  Lately,  people  have  taken  to  calling 
him  a  savage,  and  they  tell  exaggerated 
stones  of  how  he  never  answers  letters,, 
and  seldom  receives  visitors,  and  is  often 
brusque  and  rude.    It  is  said,  for  instance,. 
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and  with  truth,  I  believe,  that  he  recently 
ili-tlincd  the  invitation  of  a  certain  Conti- 
nontai  royalty  to  be  guest  of  honour  at  a 
special  performance  of  "  Cyrano." 


"  the  most  brilliant  poetic  d^but  since 
Alfred  de  Musset  published  his  '  Contes 
d'Espagne.' "  The  writer  of  this  was 
laughed  at  then,   but  he   is  not  laughed 


r 


krr  kMO^lrdgr.  if  O" 


I  asked  .M.  Rostand  about  his  first 
literaiy  work,  and  he  went  back  with  pride 
tu  his  twentieth  year,  when  his  maiden 
book  of  poems,  "  ],es  Musardises,"  was 
reviewed    in    the    "  Rivue    Ithue"    with 


at  now.  I  asked  Rostand  what  authors 
lie  had  admired  most  from  his  youth, 
and  he  answered  without  hesitation ; 
Shakspere,  Dickens,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
Could  he  read  Dickens  in  English  } 


highest  comm.-Rdation  ;  hailed,  in  fact,  as     unfortunately.    Had  he  been  in  England  ? 
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Not  to  know  anything  about  it;  only  ten  days 
at  a  I^ndon  hotel.  Had  he  travelled  in 
other  countries?  No,  he  had  staved  at  home. 


There  was  a  young  fellow,  a  friend  of  the 
Rostands,  deeply  in  love  with  a  very 
attractive  girl.    And  she  was  coy,  while  he 


I 

man 
Cyn 
fbnc 
Hei 

Did  nc  go  in  lor  horse t)acK-riaing  r 
No,  that  was  also  too  fatiguing. 
Then  Ms  love  of  excitement  and 
stirring  deeds  was  more  of  the  head 
than  of  the  body?      Yes,  he  sup-  .., 

posed  it  was. 

Coming  to  the  chief  purpose  of  my  visit, 
I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  play  "  C)'rano 
de  Bergerac  "  was  a  fruit  of  slow  ripening. 
Already  in  his  student  days  at  Stanislas 
College,  Paris,  and  in  vacations  at  Mar- 
seilles (his  home),  it  had  been  in  his  mind 
to  make  a  play  where  the  hero's  nobility  of 
soul  should '  be  otTset  by  some  physical 
defect.  And  he  hit  upon  Cyrano  in  the 
histories  (a  real  hero  who  had  lived), 
caught  at  him,  in  fact,  as  the  very  type  of 
what  he  wanted.  Then  the  love  theme 
grew  accidentally  from  a  real  happening 
r  while  he  was  at  the  seaside. 


rather  clui 
good  nature  and  ti 


in  his  wooing.     So  in 
himself,  Rostand 


helped  out  the  unsuccessful  i 
hints  and  counsels.  Do  this,  he  would 
say ;  talk  to  her  about  that.  Cive 
her  certain  flowers.  Speak  of  such  a 
poet  and  such  a  musician!  All  this 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  ihe  younjr 
lady's  tastes  and  aptitudes.  And  presently 
Rostand  was  rewarded  bv  hearing  fror* 
his  wife  that  the  girl  had  declared  the 
yo.ing  man  much  less  of  a  fool  than  shr 
had  thought  him.  In  fact,  from  tha* 
moment  things  \ienl  snioochJy  for  these 
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tvo,  and  the  atTair  began  to  take  literary 
form  in  Rostand's  mind. 

As  to  the  actua^  writing  of  the  play,  it 
was  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  work  of 
inspiration.  It  was  not  done  by  any  rule. 
There  were  no  fixed  hours  for  it.  nu 
thought  of  duty.  Kostand  wrote  early  or 
late,  much  or  little,  precisely  as  he  pleased, 
and  never  when  he  •lid  not  please ;  in 
short,  he  worked  when  he  loved  his  work, 
and  as  he  generally  loved  it,  he  worked 
welt  in  the  main. 

"1  never  force  my  pen,"  he  told  me. 
■■  If  I  feel  that  my  vein  is  tiring,  yet  might 
run  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  slop  and  let 
it  rest.  And  I  assure  you  it  has  happened 
to  me  many  times  to  look  with  wonder,  as 
if  it  were  a  miracle,  at  words  and  thoughts 
that  have  come  to  me." 

Not  ut  all  a  man  this  to  say,  with  the 


after  dinner;  in  a  week  1  do  so  many 
pages,  in  a  month  so  many  chapters  ;  and 
here  is  my  time-table  of  novels  (or  three 
years  ahead,  if  you  care  to  glance  it  over.'* 
I  asked  Rostand  if  I  might  see  a  page 
of  his  "  Cyrano "  manuscript,  and  he 
shook  his  head  with  a  rueful  smile. 
"  There  is  no  manuscript  of  '  Cyrano '  to 
show  you,"  he  said  ;  "  1  only  wish  there 
were.  If  I  had  known  what  demand 
there  would  be  for  it,  I  should  have  taken 
good  care  not  to  throw  it  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket.  Von  see,  I  like  things  neat — 
in  fact,  I  hate  things  when  they  're  not 
neat ;  so  a  page  with  lines  scratched  out 
and  words  written  in  distresses  me.  I 
always  copy  it  over  in  a  clean  hami,  or 
get  my  wife  to  copy  it,  and  then  the  old 
page  is  destroyed.  This  process  of 
making    fresh    changes  and  fresh    copies 


<■/  Ikt  *•■*.  Ikt  ptkrt  iitaffnr.  Imtn4  im  talnlr.  o«/  a  tkrrr  ftri  tf].-Cl*/LW  B«   B.lt.ikmr.  All  iv. 

business  -  like  posiiiveness  of  certain  went  on  with  '  Cyrano '  until  the  play  was 
authors:  "  I  write  so  many  words  an  hour,  finished,  when  I  had  it  typewritten,  .^nd 
Sir — so  many    before    dinner,    so    many     all  the  earlier  drafts  were  thrown  awajr 
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except  some  fragments  of  r61es  that  I 
gave  to  Coquelin,  and  which  he  has 
preserved.  These  are  all  that  remain 
of  what  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand.  It 
is  only  the  great  success  that  gives  them 
value,  and  who  could  have  foreseen 
that  ?  " 

Rostand  often  goes  to  the  play  for  the 
pleasure  of  it  and  to  study  effects.  His 
own  **  Cyrano  "  he  saw  no  less  than  sixty 
limes  in  the  first  hundred  performances, 
then  found  that  enough,  and  scarcely  went 
again  until  the  four-hundredth,  the  last  of 
the  great  run.  And  in  the  whole  time  he 
made  no  speech,  nor  ever  came  before  the 
■curtain,  though  the  audience  cheered  and 
shouted  for  full  twenty  minutes  after  the 
J>remtere,  calling  repeatedly  for  the  author, 
until  M.  JCoquelin  had  to  tell  them  he  had 
left  the  theatre,  though  he  was  actually  in 
hiding  under  the  stage  at  the  time. 

He  is  unwearying  in  attendance  at 
rehearsals,  and  first,  last,  and  always  domin- 
ates the  situation.  Even  Bernhardt  bows 
to  his  authority.  He  listens  willingly  to 
suggestions  from  the  actors  (though  these 
are  rarely  made),  but  never  allows  the 
slightest  change  without  his  full  approval. 
Of  his  own  accord,  both  during  rehearsals 
and  after,  he  makes  many  slight  modifi- 
cations as  he  sees  room  for  improvement, 
.and  is  his  own  severest  critic. 

**  On  one  point  I  stand  firm,"  he  said  to 
me  ;  "  I  will  have  no  line  or  situation  in 
any  play  of  mine  that  is  not  wholly  my 
own.  If  one  of  my  company  were  to  give 
me  a  splendid  climax,  just  what  I  was 
seeking,  I  would  not  use  it ;  for  if  I  did,  I 
should  no  longer  be  the  master,  and  that  I 
must  be." 

Not  only  does  he  give  the  actors 
detailed  directions  for  their  roles,  for 
tone  and  gesture  antl  facial  expression, 
but  he  actually  does  the  thing  for  them, 
acts  the  role  out  as  he  wants  it  done,  and 
changes  from  part  to  part  with  astonishing 
ease.  Bernhardt  savs  he  is  a  finished 
actor,  and  Rostand  told  me  himself  that 
it  would  delight  him  to  act  on  occasions 
in  his  own  plays  were  not  the  usage 
against  it. 

**  As  it  is,"  he  said,  **  I  do  act  them  all 
many  times  over,  and  through  every  role. 


When  I  have  written  a  scene,  I  rehearse  ii 
to  myself.  I  swing  my  arms  and  stamp 
about,  declaiming  the  lines  in  different 
ways,  with  cutting  out  and  putting  in, 
until  they  come  right  from  my  lips  to  my 
ear,  until  they  fit  and  feel  comfortabU', 
like  a  well-made  coat.  Then  I  try  them 
on  my  wife  or  my  friends." 

**  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  it  took 
you  to  write  *  Cyrano '  ?  " 

**  I  gave  only  a  few  months  to  the  actual 
writing,  but  years  to  perfecting  the  con- 
ception. Then  I  wrote  it  skipping  about 
from  act  to  act,  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there, 
without  any  order  or  system.  Besides 
that,  while  I  was  writing  *  Cyrano,'  1  was 
working  at  intervals  on  other  things.  You 
see,  1  always  have  two  or  three  plays 
ripening  in  my  head  at  the  same  time.'* 

Rostand  certainly  talks  modestly  enough 
about  what  he  had  done.  No  doubt  he 
knows  his  own  value,  but  he  seems  tu 
take  it  as  something  outside  of  himself, 
for  which  he  deserves  no  especial  credit. 
And  one  feels  that  he  has  known  his 
power  all  along.  He  does  not  regard 
**Cvrano"  as  so  much  better  than  *•  I^ 
Samaritaine "  or  the  "  Princesse  Loin- 
taine."  In  fact,  he  will  tell  you  frankly  of 
merits  that  did  not  get  their  due  in  the 
very  first  piece  he  ever  wrote  for  the  stag^e. 
"  1  was  just  out  of  college,"  he  said,  "  and 
one  day  I  showed  M.  Jules  Claretie,  of  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise,  a  one-act  comedy  I 
had  done.  He  urged  me  to  submit  it 
formally,  and  said  he  was  sure  it  would  bt* 
accepted.  I  was  delighted,  of  course,  and 
submitted  it;  but  the  little  play  was 
rejected,  partly,  I  believe,  because  I 
entrusted  the  reading  to  an  actor  instet-iti 
of  doing  it  myself. 

"  Well,  M.  Claretie  stood  by  me,  any- 
how, and  told  me  to  go  ahead  with  a  three- 
act  comedy  and  submit  it  as  soon  as  I 
could.  So  I  wrote  *  Les  Romanesques/ 
and  it  was  accepted  with  special  honou: 
at  the  Comedie  Franijaise ;  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew,  Sarccy  was  proclaiming  nn- 
*  the  modem  Regnard,*  and  I  found 
myself  booked  to  write  light  comedy  all 
my  life.  But  I  had  no  intention  of  accept- 
ing  any  such  narrow  mission.  Comedy  was 
well   enough,  but  I  realised  that  comedy 
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alone   was  as   unsatisfactory    as    tragedy  which,  I   suppose,  has  a  little  of  every- 

alone     or    melodrama    alone.      What    1  thing  in  it,  like  the  world  about  us." 

wanted    to    studc    and    depict    was    life.  1  asked  M.  Rostand  if  he  had  in   mind 

So  I  wrote  a  play  forthwith,  '  La  Princesse  any   moral    effect   in    writing    "  Cyrano." 


Dr  Gtitcki     •■  WkQ  lia-^-r  f  "     \llr  Inrm  and  irit  Roxanr  and  Ckrhlian.\-Q\tM,o  Dt  BMaHAC,  Act  III 

Lointainc,"   which  was  delicate  and   sad  \\'as  there   any   lesson    ot    courage    and 

and   tender— in  fact,   as  far  as  possible  chivalry  he  had  wished  to  teach  ? 
from  light  comedi— and  1  let  the  critics         "  Only   indirectly."  he  said,     "  I   have 

reprove  nie  as  they  pleast-d  (although  it  never  been  attracted  to  purpose  ■pla>-s  or 

often    hurt).      Yes,    1    knew   what    1    was  problem- plays.      If  you  build  a  work  on 

doinK.      And    then     I    wrote    '  Cyrano,"  some   theme  of  passing  interest — say,  a 
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question  of  marriage  law  or  divorce  pro- 
cedure— it  is  evident  your  work  loses  its 
reason  for  existence  so  soon  as  this  ques- 
tion is  settled.  Therefore,  I  choose  rather 
themes  made  from  the  old  eternal  motives 
that  guide  our  lives,  for  these  are  neither 
new  nor  old,  but  always  the  same  and 
always  diverting.  The  chief  business  of  a 
playwright,  1  take  it,  is  to  entertain  his 
public.  If  he  does  not  entertain  them,  he 
will  try  in  vain  to  teach  them. 

"  Vet  I  recognise  the  responsibility  of  a 
dramatist,  especially  one  uho  wields  great 
power  by  reason  of  success.  Whether  he 
intend  it  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  plays 
do  teach  and  influence  many  people  for 
good  or  ill.  1  hope  1  shall  always  keep  to 
the  purpose  that  has  so  far  guided  me,  of 
setting  forth  the  fine  and  worthy  in  life 
rather  than  the  despicable,  the  clean  and 
beautiful  rather  than  the  ugly,  the  noble 
and  inspiring  rather  than  the  penerted. 
In  a  broad  sense,  '  Cyrano '  was  intended 
as  a  lesson  ;  that  is,  a  stirring  of  sympathy 
for  loyalty  and  chivalry  and  courage,  just 
as  'L'Aiglon'  [the  play  on  which  M. 
Rostand  was  at  this  time  engaged]  will, 
I  hope,  bring  a  national  thrill  for  unsullied 
patriotism  and  love-  of  country." 


"  Do  yon  ever  feel  that  your  creations 
are  real,  even  while  you  are  writing 
them  ?  " 

"  Not  to  the  same  extent  as  when  I  see 
them  on  the  stage ;  but  many  times  I  have 
felt  most  keenly  the  emotions  of  my 
characters.  I  have  suffered  and  rejoiced 
with  them  to  the  crowding  out  of  actual 
things  in  my  own  life.  I  was  an  impos- 
sible person  to  live  with  while  I  was  doing 
the  pages  of  Cyrano's  death,  there  in 
the  fifth  act,  and  I  don't  know  that  any 
real  happening  ever  stirred  me  so  deeply 
as  the  writing  of  that  second  act  in 
'  La  Samaritaine,'  where  Jesus  forgives 
ar.J  comforts  the  penitent  woman." 

After  this  the  talk  drifted  into  less 
important  channels,  getting  finally  to  bi- 
cycling and  amateur  photography,  in  both 
of  which  Rostand  finds  diversion  from  his 
work.  And  with  so  much  wc  may  leave 
him,  my  own  judgment  being,  after  several 
interviews  in  which  he  talked  freely,  that 
he  is  a  charming  man,  with  a  delightful 
blending  of  seriousness  and  fun,  quite 
free  from  nonsense  and  conceit,  one  who 
is  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  goes  at  it  in 
the  most  sensible  way  possible  for  a  man 
of  his  temperament. 


.May  n)oo 
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By  MAJOR    MARTIN  A.  S.  HUME. 


THE  young  serving-men  and  maidens 
of  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  not  very  far  different 
from  those  of  our  own  day  in  their  love 
for  indulging  in  furtive  high  jinks  when 
their  elders  and  masters  were  safe  out  of 
the  way;  and  this  venial  failing  on  the 
part  of  two  young  people  in  1 664  indirectly 
resulted  in  a  crime  which  stirred  the 
world  of  London  to  an  extent  out  of 
proportion  to  its  heinousness,  and  set 
all  the  quidnuncs  talking,  from  King 
Charles  at  Whitehall  to  the  'prentices  on 
Cornhill. 

Mr.  Tryon  was  an  aged  merchant  and 
banker,  living  over  his  counting-house  on 
the  west  side  of  Lime  Street ;  the  only 
other  inmates  of  his  house  since  the  death 
of  his  wife  being  his  young  clerk,  William 
Hill,  and  a  serving-maid.  He  was  known 
to  be  very  rich,  for  he  lent  and  invested 
money  largely,  and  his  easy,  gentle  nature 
and  advanced  age  had  given  rise  to  more 
than  one  plan  for  robbing  or  wronging 
him.  But  Lime  Street  was  a  central 
thoroughfare,  within  call  of  the  watch ; 
Hill,  who  slept  on  the  premises,  was  a 
sturdy  lad,  and  the  old  merchant  had 
hitherto  escaped  depredation.  Once,  in- 
deed, a  year  before,  a  neighbour  of  his,  a 
Colonel  Turner,  a  sort  of  commission  agent 
and  mortgage  broker,  living  just  beyond 
St.  Andrew's  Church  on  the  cart  side  of 
St.  Mary  Axe,  had  come  to  him  with  a 
terrible  tale  of  projected  robber}',  which 
he  had  discovered  and  frustrated,  and  the 
grateful  old  gentleman  had  not  only  paid 
him  handsomely  for  his  services,  but  had 
helped  his  honest  neighbour  to  many  a 
piece  of  lucrative  business  since. 

Old  Tryon  went   to  bed  about  seven 


o'clock  in  the  evening ;  locking  his  doors 
for  the  night  before  he  retired,  and  carr}- 
ing  his  keys  with  him.  It  is  true  that,  for 
convenience'  sake,  the  clerk,  Hill,  also  had 
a  key  of  the  outer  door,  though  it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  used,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  after  the  master  had  retired. 
But  seven  o'clock  was  an  early  hour  for 
lads  and  lasses  to  be  shut  up  for  the  night 
when  their  neighbours  were  dancing  and 
junketing,  or  drinking  and  singing,  some- 
times as  late  as  ten;  and  many  a  time 
the  clerk  was  out  enjoying  himself  long 
after  the  merchant  was  enclosed  in  the 
drawn  curtains  of  his  great  four-post  bed- 
stead. 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  7,  1664,  for  instance, 
no  sooner  was  the  coast  clear  than  young 
Hill  and  the  maid  went  off  together  to 
neighbour  Chamberlain's,  the  goldsmith, 
in  Fenchurch  Street,  where  they  and  some 
of  their  friends  held  a  dancing-class.  But 
the  swains  must  need  give  their  partners 
some  refreshment ;  so,  after  the  dancing, 
they  all  adjourned  to  a  tavern  hard  by, 
and  there  fell  to  supper,  and  some,  sad  to 
relate,  to  cards. 

While  they  were  thus  enjoying  them- 
selves, one  of  the  youths,  who  had  been 
escorting  his  flame  to  her  home  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  came  back  gasping 
with  the  news  that  a  great  robbery  of 
gold  and  jewels  had  been  committed  at 
Mr.  Tryon's,  in  Lime  Street,  and  that  the 
merchant  himself  had  been  grievously 
maltreated.  Trj'on's  maid  promptly  fainted, 
but  conscience-stricken  Hill  ran  as  hard 
as  his  legs  would  cany  him  to  the  post  he 
had  deserted — for  were  not  all  his  savings, 
too,  forty-seven  golden  guineas,  lying  in 
his  master's  hoard  ? 
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He  found  the  ^eet  in  an  uproar,  the 
house  full  of  neighbours,  talking,  in- 
quiring, conjecturing.  **  Where  have  you 
been  ?  "  asked  a  dozen  of  them  at  once 
as  the  wretched  clerk  appeared.  Then 
Mr.  Hill  was  strangely  inspired  to  invent 
a  lie,  which  cost  the  life  of  a  man.  "  I 
have  been  supping,*'  said  he,  *'  at  Colonel 
1  umer  s. 

The  old  merchant  himself  was  in 
grievous  case,  telling  his  story  again  and 
again  to  his  friends.  He  had  been  sleep- 
ing, wl^en  suddenly  the  light  of  a  dark 
lantern  flashed  in  his  face,  and  he  found 
a  man  standing  on  each  side  of  his  bed. 

•*  Masters,  who  are  you .'' "  he  cried. 
**  I  am  an  ancient  man  and  feeble ;  do 
not  harm  me,"  he  begged,  as  one  man 
took  his  two  hands,  while  the  other  bound 
them  so  tightly  that  the  cord  cut  into  the 
fesh. 

•*  No  hair  of  your  head  shall  be  touched 
if  you  will  be  quiet,"  was  the  reply. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  voice  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  figure  of  the  man  who 
spoke  convinced  Tyron  that  he  knew  him. 

**  What  I  Neighbour  Christmas  !  You 
here !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  but  before  he  could 
say  more  he  wras  gagged,  so  roughly  that 
one  of  his  teeth  was  dragged  out,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  feet  were  securely  bound. 
Then,  saying  something  about  it  being 
eleven  o'clock  at  night — it  was  really  only 
about  eight — with  a  view,  doubtless,  to 
proving  a  subsequent  alibi,  the  burglars 
quietly  left  their  victim  and  proceeded 
downstairs. 

After  an  hour's  struggling,  Tryon  rolled 
himself  out  of  bed,  gravely  wounding 
himself  thereby  ;  and  dragging  Tiimself  to 
the  window  overlooking  the  street,  he 
called  '•Thieves!"  and  "Murder!"  so 
loudly  that  the  old  man,  with  a  touch  of 
senile  vanity,  ever  after  when  he  told  the 
story,  always  added  that  the  neighbours 
were  surprised  that  he  had  so  much  vigour 
at  his  age. 

The  Dutchman,  Van  den  Anker,  who 
kept  the  Rhenish  wine  shop  a  few  doors 
off,  came  first,  and  s«on  all  Lime  Street 
was  astir.  When  Tryon  was  unbound,  he 
ran  down  first  to  his  counting-house  with- 
out waiting  to  dress.    To  his  dismay  he 


found  his  most  private  receptacles  ran- 
sacked. A  great  hoard  of  jewels  he  held 
in  pledge — five  thousand  pounds'  worth, 
at  least — had  been  taken,  and  over  a 
thousand  guineas  in  gold,  more  than  half 
of  it  in  bags  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  from  whom  it  had 
recently  been  received. 

The  thieves  evidently  knew  the  house 
well :  there  was  no  sign  of  violence  on  the 
doors ;  and  suspicion  at  once  fell  upon 
Hill,  the  clerk,  either  as  principal  or 
accessory.  When  he  said  that  he  had 
supped  with  Colonel  Turner,  one  of  the 
neighbours,  who  had  heard  a  different 
story  from  the  maid,  sent  to  the  Colonel 
to  verify  the  statement.  The  house  in 
St.  Mary  Axe  was  all  dark  when  the 
con.stable  knocked,  and  the  Colonel  came 
down  half  dressed  from  his  bed,  indignant 
at  being  disturbed  at  so  unseemly  an  hour. 
Surprise  was  added  to  indignation  when 
he  heard  the  reason  for  the  summons,  and 
especially  when  he  was  asked  whether  his 
sons  were  at  home.  He  insisted  upon  the 
constable  going  to  their  bed-chamber  to 
see.  The  eldest,  a  grown  young  man, 
woke  as  the  constable  entered,  but  the 
younger,  a  schoolboy,  slept  on. 

"  Look  at  them  well  that  you  will  know 
them  again,"  said  the  indignant  Colonel ; 
and  then,  huddling  on  some  clothes,  tuck- 
ing his  long  hair  under  his  nightcap,  and 
grasping  his  lantern,  Colonel  Turner 
followed  the  constable  to  the  scene  of  the 
robber)'.  He  was  not  popular  with  his 
neighbours ;  for  he  was  a  profane,  swear- 
ing bully,  living  questionably  on  commis- 
sions and  margins;  noisy  and  turbulent, 
and  presuming  much  on  his  volunteer 
military  services  to  the  Royalist  cause 
during  the  Civil  War.  But  he  had 
managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  old 
Tryon,  and  when  he  came  shouting  and 
bustling  into  the  house  the  neighbours 
made  way  for  hirn,  and  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  more  connected  account  of  the 
outrage  from  the  victim  than  the  others 
had  done. 

Tryon  thought  that  his  two  principal 
assailants  were  one  Christmas,  who  lived 
in  Mark  Lane,  and  another  neighbour : 
and  these  two  men  were  promptly  lodged 
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in  the  Compter  until  they  proved  an  alibi. 
But  now  that  Hill's  story  of  supping  at 
Turner's  had  been  disproved,  all  fmgers 
were  pointed  at  the  clerk  as  being  the 
instigator  of  the  robber)'.  The  next 
morning  the  whole  City  was  ringing  with 
the  news. 

Samuel  Pepys  wrote  in  his  diary  (Jan.  8): 
**  Upon  'Change  a  great  talke  there  was  of 
one  Mr.  Tryon,  an  olde  man,  a  merchant 
in  Lyme  Streete,  robbed  last  night  (his 
man  and  mayde  being  gone  out  after  he 
was  abed),  and  gagged,  and  robbed  of 
;^io50  and  £^ooo  in  jewels.  ...  It  is 
believed  by  many  circumstances  that  his 
man  is  guilty  of  confederacy,  by  their 
ready  going  to  the  secret  till  in  his  desk, 
wherein  the  key  of  his  cash  chest  lay." 

Amongst  others  who  heard  the  talk  on 
'Change  was  a  grave,  keen-witted  Alder- 
man, Sir  Thomas  Aleyn,  whose  father  had 
many  years  before  been  old  Tryon's  master. 
After  his  dinner  in  the  early  afternoon  he 
walked  over  to  Lime  Street  to  condole 
with  his  old  friend  upon  his  loss,  and 
learn  the  particulars  at  first  hand.  The 
house  was  still  full  of  sympathisers,  but 
Sir  Thomas  was  an  important  personage, 
and  his  advent  was  hailed  with  a  request 
that  he,  as  a  magistrate,  would  hold  an 
official  examination  of  the  witnesses,  which 
had  not  previously  been  done.  The  Alder- 
man consented  ;  and  under  his  skilful 
questioning  Hill  confessed  that,  though 
he  had  told  an  untruth  when  he  said  he 
had  supped  at  Turner's  on  the  night  of 
the  robbery,  he  had  very  frequently  done 
so  a  year  before.  A  constable  was  sent  to 
bring  Turner  himself  before  the  Alderman. 

With  much  noisy  protest  at  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman  being  thus  worried  about 
an  affair  which  did  not  concern  him,  the 
ex-Colonel  appeared  and  explained  that  he 
had,  as  usual,  passed  the  previous  day  in 
various  taverns  in  the  City,  and  was  in  bed 
by  nine  o'clock. 

There  was  something  in  the  self- 
assertive  vociferousness,  in  the  glib  volu- 
bilitv  of  the  man,  which  aroused  the  sus- 
picion  of  the  experienced  magistrate  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  dismissed  Turner  from 
the  room  than  Sir  Thomas  told  Tr}on 
that  \\^  was  convinced  that  the  Colonel 


was  the  man  who  had  planned,  if  he  did 
not  execute,  the  robber}'. 

The  old  merchant  was  shocked  an^l 
incredulous.  He  was  convinced  of  the 
Colonel's  honesty,  for  he  had  trusted  him 
often  ;  he  knew  he  was  incapable  of  such 
a  crime,  for  had  he  not  traced  and  frus- 
trated a  similar  attempt  just  a  year  ago  ? 

But  the  Alderman  had  his  own  opinion 
about  that  also ;  and  summoning  Coloml 
Turner  into  the  room  again,  he  accused 
him  point-blank  of  complicity  in  the 
robberv. 

The  Colonel's  braggadocio  deserted  him 
for  a  moment,  and  though  he  blurted  out 
a  denial,  his  tone  of  voice  indicated  rathrr 
fear  than  righteous  indignation. 

Sir  Thomas,  more  convinced  ever\' 
moment,  ordered  Turner's  house  to  l>e 
searched,  and  refused  to  allow  any  com- 
munication between  the  accused  and  his 
family  before  they  were  examinotl. 
Nothing  was  found  in  the>  house,  and 
Turner's  wife  and  children  gave  no 
information  of  importance,  but  on  the 
urgent  pressure  of  the  magistrate  antl 
other  friends  Trvon  was  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  charge  him  with  felon), 
and  the  constables  were  ordered  to  carry 
him  to  Newgate. 

This  looked  serious,  and  the  Colon*  1 
became  loud  in  his  protests.  A  respet  i- 
able  citizen,  a  gentleman  and  soldier  like 
him  !  Send  him  to  a  common  jail ! — not 
even  to  the  Compter! — and  without  Iniil 
forsooth  !  It  was  an  uniieard-of  ouiraj;*'. 
But  the  magistrate  was  firm. 

**At  least."  begged  Turner,  "allow  me  a 
moment's  private  conference  with  Tnion  ;  ** 
and  this  was  granted,  with  the  result  that 
the  old  merchant  immediately  came  out 
and  announced  his  refusal  to  prosecute. 
In  vain  the  magistrate  told  him  that 
he  was  certain  Turner  was  the  thiet. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  thr 
triumphant  Colonel  go  home,  upon  two 
substantial  citizens  undertaking  that  he 
should  be  forthcoming  if  required  again. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Alderman 
received  :i  visit  from  another  City  Father, 
who  brought  him  a  strange  message.  A 
servant-maiil  had  heard  some  gossip  from 
another  of  her  class,  and  if  Sir  Thomas 
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would  walk  alone  at  once  outside  Aldgate, 
a  girl  would  accost  him  and  lead  him  to  a 
place  where  he  might  discover  the  thief ; 
but  if  he  delayed,  the  bird  would  be  flown. 

As  soon  as  might  be,  the  magistrate, 
picking  up  a  friend,  one  Colonel  Tasker, 
on  the  way,  went  in  the  direction  ap- 
pointed, and  at  the  comer  of  the  Minories 
found  the  other  Alderman's  maid,  who 
led  the  way  to  the  little  shop  of  a  seam- 
stress, one  Miss  Fry,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Minories  and  Tower  Hill.  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  friend  entered  sud- 
denly ;  and  on  hi^  knees  in  the  shop, 
with  his  hands  in  an  open  chest,  was 
Colonel  Turner.  His  hands  were  seized, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  were  grasping 
two  leather  wallets  full  of  gold.  Tasker 
<*ntercd  the  kitchen  at  the  back  just  as 
Turner's  eldest  son  John  escaped,  leaped 
over  a  ditch,  and  fled  across  the  open 
ground.  In  the  kitchen  another  wallet  of 
gold  was  found,  the  aggregate  amount 
<liscovcred  being  ;^500. 

**  I  was  right ! "  exclaimed  the  magis- 
trate, as  he  seized  the  astonished  Colonel 
Turner.  **  I  knew  you  were  the  rogue 
from  the  first !  What  has  become  of  the 
rest  of  the  property  ?  " 

The  reply  was  an  unwise  one  :  *'  Your 
haste  will  spoil  it  all."  But  when  the 
accused  man  had  somewhat  recovered  his 
scattered  senses,  he  began,  as  w*as  his 
wont,  to  talk  volubly.  The  money  was 
his  own.  His  wife  and  children  had 
removed  it  from  his  house  that  morning. 
Most  of  it  he  had  received  a  fortnight  ago 
from  a  goldsmith.  But  unfortunately  he 
could  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  gold- 
smith, and  in  answer  to  the  question 
where  the  jewels  were,  he  replied,  "  Do 
not  trouble  yourself.  Sir  Thomas,  you  will 
lose  the  jewels  and  the  rest  of  the  money 
by  this  course.  I  am  now  in  pursuit  of 
them.  If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  go  to 
Mr.  Tryon,  all  will  be  well." 

After  much  hesitation,  the  magistrate 
consented  to  their  all  going  with  the  money 
in  a  hackney  coach  to  Lime  Street.  Old 
Tr)'on  was  delighted  to  clutch  once  more 
some  of  his  cherished  money-bags,  and 
after  a  few  private  words  with  Turner,  the 
latter    announced    that    the    matter    was 


arranged ;  the  money  was  his  and  he  was 
to  keep  it ;  and  he  had  pledged  his  wor<( 
thai  Tryon's  jewels  and  money  should  b* 
restored  by  three  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Alderman. 
He  would  not  lose  hold  of  the  money 
now,  and  privately  told  Tryon  that,  what- 
ever promise  he  had  made  to  Tumer,  he. 
Sir  Thomas  AUyn,  a  magistrate,  would  be 
no  party  to  the  compounding  of  a  felony. 
A  pretence  might,  if  necessary,  be  kept 
up  until  the  property  was  recovered,  but, 
whatever  happened,  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  send  Tumer  to  Newgate. 

Tumer  went  off  ostensibly  to  recover 
and  retum  the  rest  of  the  property ;  but 
by  this  time  his  sureties  had  taken  fright, 
and  at .  two  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  he 
was  apprehended  at  their  suit  as  he  left 
his  house  in  St.  Mary  Axe.  In  vain  he 
stormed  and  vituperated.  The  scurvy 
knaves,  to  treat  him  thus !  All  he  could 
do  was  to  persuade  the  constable  to  take 
him  to  the  Hoop  Tavern  instead  of  to 
jail.  Sending  for  Hill  and  others,  he 
prayed  them  to  prevail  upon  Tryon  to  bail 
him,  or  the  Alderman  to  allow  him  to  ga 
and  obtain  the  jewels.  Let  even  the 
constable  go  with  him,  he  besought,  as 
far  as  Tower  Hill  or  Whitechapel.  But 
those  places  were  outside  the  City,  and 
there  the  constable  would  have  no  power 
to  detain  him.  So  all  his  prayers  were 
in  vain.  At  length,  as  an  irreducible 
minimum,  he  was  allowed  to  send  for  his 
wife  and  give  her  some  secret  instruc- 
tions, with  which  she  went  off.  It  was 
night  now,  and  during  the  hours  that 
Tumer  had  remained  in  the  tavem,  he 
had  been  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  in- 
quirers and  eager  listeners.  The  loquacity 
and  vanity  of  the  man  were  boundless. 
He  talked  —  talked  incessantly,  and 
exhibited  a  familiarity  with  the  in- 
tentions and  thoughts  of  the  burglars 
which  condemned  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
least  suspicious.  At  length,  after  hours 
of  waiting,  at  eleven  at  night,  Mrs.  Tumer 
came  with  two  big  bags  in  her  apron. 
Out  upon  old  Tryon's  counter  were  tumed 
the  glittering  heaps  of  jewels  before  their 
eager  master,  who  clutched  and  caressed 
them,  Tumer  the  meanwhile  swaggering 
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up  and  down  and  talking  of  his  cleverness. 
Only  a  fine  carcanet  of  rubies  was  missing, 
which  Mrs.  Turner  said  the  man  told  her 
had  fallen  behind  a  chest,  and  should  be 
restored.  Turner  took  the  delighted  old 
merchant  aside  and  told  him  he  had 
pledged  his  soul  to  the  robber  that  there 
should  be  no  pursuit ;  he,  Tr>'on,  must 
now  fulfil  his  promise  to  put  an  end  to  all 
prosecution.  **  But  where,"  asked  Aleyn, 
"is  the  rest  of  the  money  ?"  Turner  offered 
to  give  bills  for  six  months  for  the  missing 
;^6oo ;  and  Trj'on  would  doubtless  have 
been  willing  to  consent.  But  when  the 
magistrate  saw  that  no  more  plunder  was 
likely  to  be  recovered,  he  put  his  foot 
down.  What  Tr}on  or  Turner  had  pro- 
mised he  neither  knew  nor  cated ;  both  the 
Colonel  and  his  wife  were  found  with  the 
stolen  property  in  their  hands,  and  to 
Newgate  they  must  go. 

**  How  say  you,  Master  Alderman  ? 
Then  I  had  better  have  kept  the  jewels  !  " 
cried  Turner.  But  he  might  storm  and 
swear,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  said,  until 
the  bystanders  feared  that  the  devil  him- 
self would  come  and  carry  him  away.  To 
Newgate  he  had  to  go ;  though  he  begged 
hard  for  bail,  to  be  allowed  to  go  home,  if 
only  for  an  hour,  or  to  be  taken  to  the 
Compter;  and  breathing  vengeance  against 
pursy  cits,  who  thus  treated  officers  and 
gentlemen,  he  and  his  wife  were  hurried 
to  the  common  jail.  The  next  day  Pepys 
wrote  in  his  diary  :  **  All  our  discourse  to- 
night was  Mr.  Tryon's  late  being  robbed, 
and  that  Colonell  Turner  (a  mad,  swearing, 
confident  fellow,  well  known  by  all  and 
by  me),  one  much  indebted  to  this  man 
for  his  very  livelihood,  was  the  man  either 
that  did  or  plotted  it;  and  the  money 
and  things  found  in  his  hands.  He  and 
his  wife  are  now  in  Newgate;  of  which 
we  are  all  glad,  so  ver}-  a  known  rogue 
was  he." 

Turner,  his  eldest  son  John,  and  a  bad 
character  named  William  Turner,  appar- 
ently no  relation,  though  he -was  seen  in 
his  company  shortly  before  the  burglar}', 
were  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions 
on  Jan.  1 5  for  felony  and  burglary ;  while 
Mrs.  Turner  and  the  boy  ¥A'\  were  accused 
as  accessories.    Turner,  as  usual,  talked 


incessantly,  and  had  to  be  constantly 
rebuked  by  the  Chief  Justices  Hyde  and 
Bridgman.  He  had  eijdless  concessions 
and  favours  to  ask,  wished  to  arrange  and 
control  the  whole  proceedings,  bullied  the 
witnesses,  interrupted  counsel,  boasted  of 
his  cleverness,  and,  above  all,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  protested  that  his  wife 
and  sons  were  absolutely  innocent,  as  the 
younger  son  unquestionably  was.  That 
the  evidence  against  him  was  very  black 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  in  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  advocacy,  although 
every  word  he  said  made  matters  worse 
for  him.  The  clerk,  Hill,  testified  that  a 
year  before  he  had  suggested  that  a  forged 
will  of  old  Tr}'on*s  might  be  drawn  up. 

"  Go,  go,  go  1  *'  vociferated  Turner. 
"  This  is  malice,  for  it  was  mere  jesting." 

It  was  proved  that  Mrs.  Turner  had 
gone  before  dawn  on  Saturday  morning  to 
the  seamstress,  Miss  Fry,  in  the  Minories, 
and  had  asked  her  to  allow  her  and  her 
son  to  lodge  some  money  there  secretly, 
the  property  of  a  bankrupt  who  wished  to 
provide  for  his  poor  wife  and  eight  children. 
The  seamstress  consented,  but  with  trepi- 
dation, and  told  others  of  her  fears.  The 
money  was  in  five  wallets,  but  two  had 
been  conveyed  away  by  John  a  few  hours 
after  it  had  been  brought.  The  other 
three  would  have  disappeared  if  Sir  Thomas 
Aleyn  had  been  ten  minutes  later. 

At  last  the  prosecution  Was  closed,  an*! 
Colonel  Turner's  great  chance  came.  He 
made  the  most  of  it,  and  talked  for  hours 
on  end.  He  told  an  endless  rambling 
story  of  his  having  met  a  man  in  White- 
chapel,  who  had  planned  the  previous 
robbery,  and  of  his  having  seized  the  thief 
and  intimidated  him  and  his  companion  into 
surrendering  most  of  the  money  on  Turner's 
promise  not  to  betray  them,  a  pledge 
which  Tryon  had  confirmed  to  him.  The 
money  found  at  the  Minories,  he  alleged, 
was  taken  there  to  bribe  the  robbers  to 
deliver  the  jewels,  with  Tr>'on's  consent, 
and  John,  the  eldest  son,  had  already 
handed  two  wallets  to  the  thief  at  Tower 
Ditch,  when  Sir  Thomas  Aleyn  came  and 
spoilt  the  arrangement.  The  whole 
business  had  been  ruined  by  Ale}'n*5 
interference,  he  protested ;  and  much  more 
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to  the  same  effect.  The  jury  unanimously 
found  him  guilty,  and  acquitted  all  the 
other  prisoners;  and  then,  before  sentence 
was  pronounced  the  next  day,  he  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it. 

The  matter  had  long  been  planned,  he 
being  the  principal  and  William  Turner, 
with  two  other  men,  his  assistants.  He 
still  insisted  that  the  other  man,  White, 
had  held  the  jewels,  and  that  his  wife  had 
received  them  from  him ;  but  this  probably 
was  not  true,  because  when  the  prisoner 
was  urged  to  make  full  restitution,  he 
managed  to  find  the  carcanet  of  rubies, 
and  the  sheriff  asserted  that  just  before 
the  trial  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had 
been  spirited  out  of  his  house.  - 

On  the  2 1  St  of  Januar}',  1664,  a  gallows 
was  erected  in  Leadenhall  Street  at  the 
corner  of  Lime  Street.  The  circumstances 
of  the  crime  had  caused  a  sensation,  and 
the  execution  was  made  a  fashionable 
show.  Turner  himself  was  confident  to 
the  verge  of  impudence.  He  evidently 
expected  a  reprieve,  and  determined  to 
talk  until  it  came.  For  hours  he  rambled 
on — religious  exhortation,  complaint  and 
recrimination,  personal  reminiscence  and 
complaisant  self-laudation  succeeded  each 
other.  He  angrily  protested  against  inter- 
ruption in  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
wearied  to  the  utmost  those  around  him. 
At  last  Sir  Richard  Ford,  the  sheriff,  told 
him  that  if  he  was  talking  against  time  in 
the  hope  of  a  reprieve  he  was  deceiving 
himself,  as  none  would  come,  and  Colonel 
Turner  had  to  bend  to  the  inevitable. 

True  to  his  character  to  the  last,  he 
abused  the  hangman  as  a  fool  who  did  not 
know  his  business,  and  instructed  him  as 
to  the  proper  placing  of  the  knot.  As  he 
was  about  to  pull  down  the  cap  which  was 
to  hide  his  last  view  of  the  world,  he  espied 
a  lady  gazing  at  him  with  unusual  interest 
from  a  neighbouring  window,  and  to  her 


he  kissed  his  hand  gallantly  and  cried, 
"  Your  servant,  Madam  ** ;  and  then  gave 
exact  directions  to  the  executioner  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  wished  to  be 
hanged. 

The  number  of  people  at  the  execution 
was  unprecedented.  Lords  and  ladies  by 
the  dozen  had  visited  him  in  prison,  and 
now  the  Court  and  the  country  sent  their 
thousands  flocking  into  London  to  see  the 
show.  We  get  an  echo  of  the  excitement 
from  Mr.  Pepys,  who  wrote  on  the  same 
day :  "  Sent  my  wife  to  my  Aunt  W^right's 

to  get  a  place  to  see  Turner  hanged At 

noon,  on  my  way  to  'Change,  I  saw  the 
people  flocking  into  the  City.  I  enquired, 
and  found  that  Turner  was  not  yet 
hanged.  And  so  I  went  amongst  them  to 
Leadenhall  Street,  end  of  Lyme  Street, 
near  where  the  robbery  was  done,  and  to 
St.  Mary  Axe,  where  he  lived.  There  I 
got  for  a  shilling  to  stand  upon  the  wheel 
of  a  cart,  in  great  pain,  above  an  houre 
before  the  execution  was  done,  he  delay- 
ing the  time  by  long  discourse  and  prayer, 
one  after  the  other,  in  hope  of  a  reprieve  ; 
but  none  came,  and  at  last  they  flung  him 
off  the  ladder  in  his  cloake.  A  comely 
looking  man  he  was,  and  kept  his  counte- 
nance to  the  end.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him. 
At  least  12,000  or  14,000  people  there.  So 
I  home,  all  of  a  sweat,  and  dined  by 
myself." 

Sir  Richard  Ford  echoed  the  general 
verdict  and  probable  truth  when  he  told 
Pepys  that  Turner's  main  object  was  not 
to  keep  the  plunder,  but  to  gain  Tryon's 
goodwill  by  restoring  it.  In  any  case,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  if  he  had  held  his 
tongue  and  kept  the  property  hidden  in 
his  own  house,  no  sufficient  proof  would 
have  been  found  against  him.  Like  many 
a  better  man.  Colonel  James  Turner  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  vanity,  loquacity,  and 
fancied  cleverness. 
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IN  the  latter-day  annals,  as  yet  unedited, 
of  that  poor  and  populous  parish 
known  long  ago  as  Bednall  Green,  June  24, 
1872,  may  well  be  recorded  as  the  date  of  a 
^ala  occasion  when  the  dwellers  in  its 
precincts  kept  high  holiday.  Furniture- 
polishers  and  silk-weavers,  with  such  usual 
accessories  as  flags  and  red  bunting,  held 
a  large  open-air  reception  "to  meet  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales" ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
the  West-End,  in  its  smartest  attire,  came 
down  to  witness  the  opening  of  an  East- 
End  Exhibition.  This  loan  and  subse- 
quent bequest  of  beautiful  art  treasures 
was  arranged  in  a  building  of  which  the 
chief  portion  was  no  other  than  the  old 
iron  museum  at  South  Kensington,  scorn- 
fully christened  the  "  Brompton  Boilers " 
and  the  "  Chamber  of  Horrors  '* ;  but  in 
a  less  simple  and  unsightly  form  this  same 
chamber  was  destined  to  become  the 
repository  of  many  another  rare  and 
curious  collection,  either  lent  or  bequeathed 
to  the  nation. 

The  Central  Court  is  paved  with  black- 
and  -  white  marble  tiles,  ornamentally 
arranged,  and  prepared  in  blocks  by 
female  convicts  at  Woking,  under  the 
clever  superintendence  of  the  notorious 
Constance  Kent.  Report  says  that  this 
novel  departure  in  the  application  of 
labour  for  women  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, with  a  notable  exception  in  the 
case  of  Madame  Rachel,  a  hopelessly  bad 
pupil,  who  failed  as  signally  in  her  efforts 
to  embellish  a  floor  as  she  had  to  beautify 
her  numerous  and  credulous  customers 
with  her  famous  cosmetics  and  pomades. 

From  Pentonville  Jail  is  supplied  a 
further  exhibition  of  convict  skill  in  the 


wax  models  made  by  a  doctor,  which 
represent  the  daily  fare  of  those  whose 
misdeeds  have  brought  them  within  reach 
of  the  all-powerful  arm  of  the  law.  The 
rations  vary  slightly  with  each  day  of  the 
week,  and  their  amount  according  to 
"hard"  and  "light"  labour  sentences; 
consequently,  Sunday,  when  no  work  is 
done,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  fast 
than  a  feast,  and  four  ounces  of  cheese 
substituted  for  a  proportionate  allowance 
of  meat.  "  One  half  of  the  world  hardly 
knows  how  the  other  half  lives,"  and 
Wednesday's  menu  may  be  given  as  a  fair 
example  of  how  much  food  suffices  to  keep 
alive  and  in  good  health  the  individual 
members  of  that  section  of  the  community 
which  must  be  forcibly  controlled  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest — 

Breakfast. 
Gniel,  I  pint  Bread,  8  oz. 

Dinner. 
Potatoes,  I  lb.  Mutton,  4  oz. 

Bread,  6  oz.  Salt 

Supper. 
Cocoa,  I  of  a  pint      Bread,  6  oz. 

Many  a  warm  discussion  has  been  known 
to  take  place  as  to  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  these  models — their  size  and  quantity — 
by  those  who  evidently  are  in  the  know, 
and  have  at  some  time  lived  at  her 
Majesty's  expense.  With  the  exception 
of  a  wooden  spoon,  the  utensils  are  all  of 
tin  ware,  and  the  knife,  though  shaq> 
enough  to  cut,  or  rather  hack,  the  food  in 
pieces,  is  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  stab  a 
warder. 

There  was  a  time  when  criminal 
humanity  yielded  even  its  very  skin  for 
practical  purposes;  and  very  excellent 
and  serviceable  it  is,  being,  when  dressed. 
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similar  to  pigskin.  The  small  specimen, 
included  with  various  leathers  used  in 
shoe-making  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  exhibits  in  the  Museum ; 
but  people  of  less  morbid  taste  will 
speedily  turn  to  the  boots  and  shoes  them- 
selves, a  fine  collection  including  the  foot- 
gear of  all  ages  and  countries. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realise  at  the 
close  of  a  wonderful  century  that  the 
duellers  on  the  wild  coast  of  Donegal  are 


found  in  an  ancient  tomb  at  Akhmim,  near 
Panopolis,  which  are  padded  with  papyrus, 
and  their  upper  surface  omate  with  gild- 
ing. The  fastening,  a  leather  thong 
arranged  to  pass  between  the  toes,  is 
more  suggestive  of  comfort  than  the 
large  metal  stud  and  rose  affixed  for 
the  same  purpose  to  a  pair  of  ivory 
sandals  _  most  beautifully  carved  and 
incised,  originally  worn  by  a  Brahmin. 
The     footgear     from    the    East    is    all 


still  so  uncivilised  that  they  wear  "  para- 
pooties"  of  cowhide  roughly  cured  by  the 
brine  of  sea-water,  and  identical  with  the 
foot  -  covering  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
These  primitive  shoes  are  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  soft  leather  and  flannel  moccasins 
of  the  North  American  Indian,  ornamented 
at  the  top  with  beads  and  t>ands  of  silk 
ribbon  ;  or  by  a  pair  of  African  sandals, 
with  leather  soles  and  a  twisted  leather 
thong  to  meet  over  the  instep,  finished 
with  a  large  button.  Seventeen  hundred 
yean  old  are  a  pair  of  Egyptian  sandals 


excessively  elaborate,  even  to  the  orna- 
mentation in  some  instances  of  the  soles 
of  slippers  as  well  as  the  uppers.  \  pair 
of  Indian  shoes,  albeit  modern  themselves, 
made  with  a  tremendously  elongated  toe, 
are  similar  to  those  of  some  five  centuries 
back,  which  suggested  to  thi;  Comte 
d'Anjou  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  a  well-known  and  absurd  fashion  which 
effectually  concealed  an  unfortunate  de- 
formity on  one  of  his  own  feet.  The 
old  saying,  "  etre  sur  un  bon  pied  dans  le 
monde,"  arose  out  of  this  curious  custom. 
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since  the  length  of  the  poulaine  depended 
upon  the  rank  of  its  wearer,  varying  from 
one  foot  in  the  shoes  worn  by  an  artisan 
to  two  and  a  half  in  those  proudly  donned 
by  a  prince  of  the  blood.  The  extreme 
point  was  sometimes  adorned  with  a 
small  bell,  and  for  convenience  in  walk- 
ing, was  attached  to  the  knee  by  chains  and 
gold  and  silver  or  silken  cords.  Denuncia- 
tions were  hurled  plentifully  by  pulpit 
orators  at  the  devoted  heads  of  those 
who  patronised  this  ridiculous  footgear, 
the  clergy  with  one  voice  declaring  that 
it  was  **  an  attempt  to  belie  the  Scriptures, 
where  it  is  affirmed  that  no  man  can  add 
a  cubit  to  his  stature."  The  Venetian 
ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century  contrived 
to  add  eighteen  inches  to  theirs,  by  means 
of  wooden  blocks  covered  with  leather 
either*  white,  coloured,  or  gilt ,  and  the 
nobler  the  woman,  the  higher  her  chop- 
pines,  as  English  wearers  christened 
them  when  they  came  into  vogue  here. 
These  dames  of  high  degree  had  naturally 
to  be  assisted  in  their  movements,  and 
those  of  a  later  generation  must  have  been 
equally  hampered  by  their  narrow  heels, 
which  were  often  eight  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  height.     Truly 

New  fashions, 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed — 

for  men  also  trotted  along  on  the  tips  of 
their  toes ,  and  even  in  recent  years,  the 
spotless  patent  leathers  of  an  ancient 
beau,  well  known  for  the  eccentricity  of  his 
appearance,  his  dyed  hair  and  enamelled 
face,  could  boast  a  pair  of  heels  four  inches 
high. 

A  huge  pair  of  boots,  made  for  a  Russian 
giantess,  whose  foot  was  considerably  more 
than  a  foot,  since  it  measured  fifteen 
inches,  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
shoe  of  the  Marchioness  Tseng.  That 
Chinese  women  might  adopt  as  a  motto, 
**  To  be  beautiful  is  to  suffer,"  is  testified 
by  a  model  of  a  poor  little  stump  with  the 
toes  tucked  away  under  the  sole.  Of  more 
normal  proportions  is  a  relic  of  Chartism — 
the  slipper  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
public-house  in  London  to  collect  funds  for 
a  closer  named  Fay,  who  was  implicated 
in  the  riots  of  1848.   Stai^eland  contributes 


a    pair   of    slippers    worn    by    Florcncr. 
St.  John ,    the  dark  blue  velvet  footgeas 
of    sixteenth  -  century  pattern,   probably 
made    for    an    actor    in    a  Shaksperean 
play;  the  shoe-buckles  of  Edmund  Kcan, 
and   ballet-shoes,  the  material  of  which 
projects  in  approved  style  beyond  the  sole. 
Several    cases    are    filled    with    daintv 
models  in  silver  filigree,  tortoiseshell,  and 
porcelain,   and  a  tiny  wooden   boot  has 
also  served  the  purpose  of  a  snuff-box 
Of  greater  value  are  many  other  receptacle> 
which     once     contained     the      fragrant 
powdered   herb,    and   not  least    curious 
among  them  is  one  fashioned  in  the  fonn 
of  a  ram's  head  playing  pipes,  set  in  gold 
with    diamond  eyes    and    jewelled    with 
rubies.    Another,  in  porcelain,  simulates  a 
boar's  head,  with  a  hunting  scene  depicted 
on   the  lid,  in  which  the  animal  figures 
conspicuously  and  uncomfortably ;  and  a 
third   variety    represents    a    scallop-shell 
with  an  appropriate  painting  of  a  pilgrim 
bidding  farewell  to  his  ladye  prior  to  his 
departure  to  Compostella,  where — 

The  poor  ^t-ith  scrip,  the  rich  with  puisc. 
They  took  their  chance  for  better  for  worse 

From  many  a  foreign  land ; 
With  the  scallop-shell  m  the  hat  for  badge 

And  a  pilgrim \s  staff  in  hand. 

Three  hermits,  one  of  whom  is  journeying 
in  similar  fashion  to  some  sacred  shrine, 
form  the  subject  chosen  to  ornament  a 
beaker  and  cover,  probably  Meissen,  in 
the  collection  of  porcelain  lent  by  the  late 
Sir  Wollaston  Franks  The  goal  of  his 
pilgrimage  is  probably  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova,  for  this  sainted 
prelate  is  depicted  floating  on  clouds,  sup- 
ported by  angels  on  a  silver-gilt  medallion 
inserted  in  the  cup,  the  reverse  of  which 
may  be  seen  by  means  of  a  lens  fitted 
into  a  corresponding  aperture  on  the 
opposite  side 

Labelled  Dresden,  but  in  reality  of 
French  manufacture,  is  a  group  which 
might  well  be  christened  "  Molly  and  I 
and  the  Baby,"  and  especially  noticeable 
is  the  wonderful  copy  in  porcelain  of  the 
dainty  lace  cap  and  flounces  of  the  young 
mother,  and  the  baby's  net  coverlet.  This 
effect  is  obtained  by  dipping  the  acturi 
fabrics  to  be   reproduced    into  a    liqu? 
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preparation  technically  known  as  "slam," 
and  in  the  process  of  firing,  the  threads 
are  entirely  burnt  away. 

Very  curious  and  original  is  the  leathei^ 
case  simulpting  a  pile  of  books  entitle^  ■ 
"  Bail  des  Fermes,"  tomes  i. — viii.,  which 
contains  a  pair  of  white  cylindrical  pots 
moulded  in  the  form  of  a  boar's  body,  the 
covers  takingthe  shape  of  the  animal's  hen<l. 

Among  Oriental  ware  are  some  specimens 


but  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1 802,  an 
offer  was  made  to  restore  the  intercepted 
^ift,  which  was,  however,  refused  by  the 
French  Government. 

Twelve  years  later  a  medal  was  struck 
to  commemorate  the  overthrow  of  Bona- 
parte and  the  general  peace  of  Europe, 
which  is  of  especial  local  interest,  since  it 
bears  the  inscription  :  "  Bethiial  Green 
Volunteer  Infantr>-,  Lt.-Col.  Carrick."     A 


of  egg-shell  porcelain,  which  may 
literally  be  said  to  be  worth  their  weight 
in  gold ,  and  a  bowl  from  the  Summer 
Palace  of  Peking,  that  Veisailles  of  the 
East,  the  oithless  destruction  of  which, 
by  order  of  the  English  Envoy  in  retali- 
ation for  the  murder  of  certain  prisoners, 
must  ever  be  deeply  deplored. 

'A  model  of  a  Chinese  villa  formed  a 
portion  of  the  present  sent  to  Josephine 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  "  Middle  Country." 
It  was  captured  by  a  British  man-of-war, 


like  souvenir  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  bears  stamped  upon  it  a  wonder- 
ful Noah's  Ark  propelled  by  steam  (!), 
judging  by  the  wreaths  of  smoke  ascend- 
ing from  it ,  and  on  the  obverse  pueen 
Bess  herself,  in  all  the  glories  of  riiff  and 
farthingale.  To  her  sister  Queen  and  rival, 
Marie  Stuart,  belonged  the  beautiful  French 
watch,  the  case  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  an  enamelled  painting  of  the  ador- 
ation of  the  Magi.  It  was  presented  by 
her  to  her  half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
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and  stiL'.  has  attached  to  it  a  piece  of 
feded  yellow  satin  ribbon  from  her  gown. 
Another  hapless  royal  lady,  .Marie 
Antoinette  of  France,  probably  owned 
the  beautiful  dressing  -  table  of  inlaid 
wood  attributed  to  Riesener,  a  celebrated 


From  Japan  comes  a  wonderful  hawser 
made  of  human  hair,  seven  hundred  feet 
long  and  weighing  five  hundredweight. 
For  its  manufacture  the  women  of  an 
entire  province  were  shorn  of  their  locks 
in  obedience  to  a  mandate  issued  by  the 


ib^nistc  employed  by  Louis  XVI.  A 
portrait  of  I'rincessc  dt:  l.amballe,  a  loyal 
and  devoted  subject  of  these  ill-fated 
monarch s,  may  be  seen  am^ng  other 
miniatures,  one  of  which  is  by  the  master- 
hand  of  Cosway,  and  is  distinguished  by 
that  artist's  usual  delicacy  of  touch, 
correctness,  and  beauty. 


(Government  of  the  Tycoon  in  1859.  All 
t(i  no  purpose  did  they  part  with  their 
"  crowning  glory,"  for  during  the  five  years 
taken  to  complete  this  work,  the  spiritual 
Emperor  had  been  superseded  in  power 
by  the  Mikado,  who  had  decided  to  utilise 
instead  a  rope  of  steel.  A  wooden  figure 
of  a  disciple  of  Buddha,  possessed   of 
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abnormally  long  eyebrows,  and  a  curious 
old  bell,  are  also  Japanese  ;  the  latter  one 
of  many  in  a  special  collection  bequeathed 
to  the  Museum.  A  pear-shaped  crotal 
from  Parsonstown,  Ireland,  is  an  object 
of  curiosit)'  to  the  younger  generation, 
though  our  grandfathers  may  possibly 
remember  these  brass  spherical  rattles, 
which  were  always  attached  to  bridles  in 
the  days  of  pack-horses  and  saddles.  From 
a  Burmese  temple  is  a  bell  provided  with 


back  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy, 
when  ringing  as  an  intimation  that  dinner 
was  sensed  was  rapidly  superseding  the 
more  ancient  practice  of  the  cook  loudly 
knocking  on  the  kitchen  dresser  with  a 
rolling-pin. 

About  the  same  period  were  constructed 
some  curious  clocks  of  French  and  German 
manufacture.  One  of  these  is  of  ormolu 
in  the  form  of  a  bird-cage,  the  feathered 
occupant  of  which  pipes  a  tune  when  the 


a  bronze  clapper,  to  which  is  fastened  a 
leaf- shaped  gilt  pendant,  to  be  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  e\ery  breath 
that  blows.  More  familiar  to  most  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  "sacring"  Ijells 
formerly  suspended  in  the  bell-cots  outsidt; 
our  own  churches,  and  rung  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host  when  the  priest  came  to 
the  words,  "  Sanctus,  sanctiis,  sanctus, 
Dominus  Deus  sabaoth,"  so  that  persons 
who  were  unable  to  attend  might  bow- 
down  and  worship.    The  handbells  date- 


hand  on  the  dial  underneath  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  points  to  the  hour.  Jlinutes 
were  evidently  not  of  as  much  consequence 
then  as  now,  and  of  two  "  band  "  clocks, 
only  one  is  furnished  with  a  second 
circular  revolving  belt  on  which  are 
figured  these  lesser  intervals  of  time  ;  but 
the  lapse  of  every  sixty  is  duly  hailed  in 
one  by  a  musical-box  concealed  in  the 
base  of  the  granite  pedestal.  A  brass  dog 
on  a  small  table-clock  rolls  his  eyes  with 
wonderful    precision    to   the   tick   of  the 
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pendulum,  and  gives  out  clanging  sepul- 
chral barks  to  mark  the  passing  hours ; 
and  extremely  ingenious  is  a  silver  crucifix 
with  figures  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  at 


behind  it,  and  the  light  thus  artificially 
obtained  throws  into  high  relief  the 
figures  of  several  terrified  women,  who  are 
dressed    in  d^collet^  high-waisted  gowns 
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the  foot,  and  between  them  a  small 
aperture,  in  which  the  numerals  appear 
in  rotation,  the  mechanism  being  regulated 
from  beneath  the  pelican  and  crown  of 
thorns  at  the  top. 

The  walls  are  hang  with  pictures  mostly* 
of  the  modern  school,  and  a  copy  by 
Oldficld  on  glass  of  Martin's  "  Fall  of 
Nineveh  "  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
A  window  has  been  inserted  into  the  wall 


which  would  somewhat  have  .surpnsed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  great  Assyrian 
city! 

And  so  on  ix/  iitjinilum  might  be  con- 
tinued the  list  of  all  the  curious  treasures 
to  be  seen  within'thia  building,  well  worth 
a  journey  to  the  crowded  suburb  which 
has  so  sadly  fallen  from  its  high  estate  since 
the  days  when  Pepys  and  many  another  fine 
gentleman  "took  coach  to  Bednall  Green." 
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MY    LITTLE    COURTHOUSE    AMONG 

THE    TAMARINDS. 

By  LEWIS  TORRE. 


THE  trees,  tall  and  queenly  and 
gracious,  are  set  in  frames  of 
sunset  gold.  Saffron  glories  of  sunset 
stream  past  the  dark  buttresses,  the 
gnarled  tree-trunks,  and  flow  in  broad 
level  torrents  across  the  road  that  leads 
to  my  little  courthouse  among  the 
tamarinds. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful/'  is  the  thought  of 
even  the  squalid  outcasts  to  whom  crime 
is  work  and  work  is  a  crime. 

**Our  clothes  are  tinted  saffron.  We 
are  become  priests  of  Buddha,"  says  one, 
and  he  laughs  cynically. 

An  old  Mohammedan,  somewhat  shame- 
faced, recollecting  a  neglected  duty,  rises 
and  goes  to  a  little  distance  to  make  his 
prostrations  towards  Mecca.  His  sup^ 
plications  go  out  to  the  sunset.  The  sun 
is  ablaze  high  over  the  sands  of  Arabia. 

•*  Is  he  worshipping  the  sun.^"  a  Bur- 
mese woman  asks. 

**  Well  he  might,"  the  old  man  replies. 
"  Well  he  might,  this  evening.  The  light 
comes  down  like  a  spring  flood  in  the 
Irrawaddv." 

••  It  suits  our  complexion,"  laughed  a 
second  damsel. 

Then  a  priest  said  dreamily — 

**  It  is  like  aJcheniy — it  turns  everything 
into  gold." 

*•  Dot»s  your  Reverence  really  think 
there  is  gold  in  it  ?  "  a  boy  asked  eagerly, 
but  with  respect. 

**  Gold  in  the  sun  ?  Possibly.  But  gold 
in  that  yellow  light  yonder  ?  Who  can 
say  ?  It  is  not  told  us  in  the  Books  ?  But 
the  Books  tell  us  not  to  be  covetous,  my 
lad." 

The  lad  who  had  been  rebuked  turned 
abashed  in  the  direction  of  the  courthouse. 

••  His   Honour  the   Magistrate   is  very 


quiet,"  he  observed  ;  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  building,  towards  my 
little  courthouse. 

My  courthouse  is  ouilt  of  wood — of 
timber  that  is  new  and  bright  and  juicy  when 
newly  sawn,  when  the  aromatic  wisps  and 
curls  fall  to  the  shrill  music  of  the  plane  ; 
but  now  it  is  timber  that  has  mellowed 
with  years  and  grown  richer  with  each 
passing  generation  :  old  house-timber,  like 
a  violin,  absorbing  poetry  and  melody  by 
long  communion  with  humanity,  garnering 
all  sounds  and  memories  and  colours  that 
are  good,  and  ripening  them  in  its  bosom 
to  a  deep-toned  music. 

Listen  I 

A  man  kicks  his  heavy  boot  against  a 
post.  Chunk — chunk,  the  mellow  timber 
twangs  like  a  harp-string,  and  the  low 
eaves  gather  the  vibrations  and  subdue 
them  to  a  soft  echoing  harmony. 

It  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  my  little  court- 
house among  the  tamarinds — my  little  old 
courthouse,  Avilh  its  licli  crimson  veins 
streaking  its  sullen  umbers,  and  the  old 
dark  roof,  where  Echo  lives  unseen. 

And  now  the  saffron  glories  of  sunset 
envelop  it.  Ah !  it  is  a  cunning  thief, 
that  little  courthouse  among  the 
tamarinds :  it  knows  what  is  worth  steal- 
ing, and  it  will  fllch  its  dainty  tribute  from 
the  golden  splendour,  so  that  its  -crimson 
shall  be  mellower  and  its  sullen  umbers 
shall  be  happier,  rejoicing'  in  their  own 
rich  dark  beauty.  Meanwhile,  alas!  the 
day  passes,  and  his  Honour  must  to  work. 

A  table  laden  with  papers;  a  bench 
clerk,  who  holds  in  one  hand  a  lighted 
taper,  and  in  the  other  a  file  of  judicial 
cases  ;  the  last  case  for  the  day  lies  before 
me,  judgment  awaiting  signature. 

"  Call  the  accused." 
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The  prisoner  is  led  in  :  a  handsome 
stripling,  defiant  and  sulky. 

**  Prisoner,  you  are  found  guilty  of  theft. 
Fifteen  lashes.     Take  him  away.** 

He  is  led  away.  A  few  warrants  are 
brought  for  signature.  The  lo^g  day's 
work  is  over,  and  I  follow  the  prisoner 
out  into  the  courtyard. 

There  is  a  disturbance.  Six  warders, 
tall,  dark,  sinewy  men  from  the  North- 
West,  are  standing  alert,  to  attention. 
The  head  warder  is  remonstrating  with  a 
shrivelled,  wrinkled  old  woman.  He 
appeals  to  me. 

"  Sir,  the  old  Burma  woman  wishes  to 
speak  to  her  son.  I  cannot  allow  it,  your 
Honour.  He  is  to  be  whipped,  and  she 
might  give  him  opium.*' 

The  old  woman  turned  to  me  humbly, 
a  prayer  in  her  eyes. 

•*  Well,  mother,  what  is  it  ?  '* 

"  I  only  wish  to  wrap  my  shawl  round 
his  handcuffs,"  she  entreated.  **  He  will 
have  to  walk  through  the  streets,  and  if 
his  handcuffs  are  seen  he  will  be  shamed 
for  ever." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  mother,  it  will  soon 
be  dark,'*  I  replied ;  but  I  signed  to  the 
warder  to  allow  the  old  woman  to  approach 
her  son. 

She  drew  a  tattered  cotton  shawl  from 
her  shoulders  and  wrapped  it  round  the 
lad's  wrists.  Then  when  she  had  to  bid 
him  farewell,  she  suddenly  gave  way  to 
her  grief. 

*•  My  son,  my  son ! "  She  leaned  her  head 
on  the  lad's  shoulder  and  wept  pitifully. 
**  Oh,  my  son,  it  has  been  my  fault  all 
along.  If  I  could  only  bear  the  punish- 
ment for  you ! " 

The  lad  stood  there,  sulky  and 
ungracious,  thinking  of  the  morrow  and 
its  troubles,  whilst  the  mother  caressed 
and  fondled  him  with  her  old  trembling 
hands. 

"  Come  now,"  a  sergeant  interrupted, 
with  rough  good-nature.  "  He  's  only  a 
lad,  and  a  whipping  will  make  a  man 
of  him." 

The  prisoner  retorted  savagely — 

"  Let  me  out  in  the  open  alone  with 
you,  and  we  *ll  soon  see  which  is  the  best 
man  of  us.** 


Then  a  loud  word  of  command  from 
the  head  warder,  and  the  little  procession 
clanked  away,  guns  and  swords  and  hand- 
cuffs, prisonwards,  through  the  golden 
twilight. 

Only  the  old  mother  remained  with  me 
under  the  eaves  of  the  little  courthouse 
among  the  tamarinds. 

**  Forgive  him.  Sir,  forgive  him.  Say 
that  you  will  forgive  him.  He  is  a  good 
boy,  my  only  boy." 

"  It  is  too- late  now,  mother." 

Again  she  turned  to  gaze  after  the 
prisoner,  and  she  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
as  if  appealing  to  some  relentless  Fate — 

**  My  son,  my  dear  son,  if  I  could  only 
take  your  punishment  instead  of  you.  My 
son,  my  son  !  " 

A  pure,  unselfish  prayer,  with  all  an 
unhappy  mother's  penitence  and  pity  and 
love. 

And  my  little  courthouse,  which  takes 
to  its  bosom  only  the  sounds  that  are 
good,  caught  the  cry,  and  echoed  it- 
echoed,  echoed,  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
hollow  roof  until  the  mother's  wail  died 
away  into  the  hidden  unheard-of  harmonies. 

Strange  that  my  little  courthouse 
should  not  respond  to  the  clash  of  arms, 
should  neglect  the  gruff  voices  of  men, 
but  should  snatch  and  hide  away  and  store 
up  the  sad  music  :  a  mother  sorrowing 
over  her  child.  It  is  a  cunning  thief,  my 
little  courthouse,  and  it  steals  for  eternity. 

What  a  flood  of  sunset  glory  envelops  it 

now  1 

Ergo  Iris  croceis  per  coelura  roscida  pennis, 
Mille  trahens  varies  adverse  sole  colores. 

The  sonorous  lines  hum  about  my  ears 
like  twanging  instruments. 

So  I  turn  homewards,  down  the  avenue 
of  tamarinds. 

Sweet  demure  ladies  are  my  tamarinds, 
all  ranged  in  a  row,  as  they  tuck  up  their 
lace  petticoats  and  bathe  their  feet  so 
daintily  in  the  sunset  shallows. 

]My  belles  demoiselles ;  they  sway  over  and 
touch  one  another,  whispering  secrets,  and 
there  is  rustling  of  skirts  and  a  timid  shiver 
at  the  thought  of  approaching  night,  with 
its  dreams  and  its  tremulous  visions. 

And  so  the  day  closes  in  my  little  court- 
house among  the  tamarinds. 
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THE  BEAUFOY  ROMANCES 

No.   VI.— THE  JUSTICE  OF  BE.AVFOl'. 
By      HAMILTON      DRUMMOND. 


IT  wa3  in  the  lime  of  old  Raimond  that 
the  House  of  Beaufoy  ros*^  to  the 
highest  point  of  its  power.  As  in  most 
affairs  of  life,  a  combination  of  things  good 
and  evil  tended  to  bring  this  about.  The 
good  was  that  for  two  generations  before 
him  there  was  peace  within  the  borders  of 
the  Suzerainty,  or  what  in  those  turbulent 
times  counted  as  peace,  so  that  Beaufoy's 
men  and  the  villages  that  called  him  lord 
throve  exceedingly.  Herds  and  flocks 
increased,  comlands  grew  out  of  the 
brushwood  of  the  valley  wilderness,  and 
vineyards  pushed  their  way  up  the  slopes. 

The  evil  was  that  Raimond  de  Beaufoy 
was  orphaned  at  twelve  months  old ;  and 
yet  out  of  this  evil  there  sprang  another 
good.  Bertrand  de  Freyne,  the  little  lad's 
guardian,  was  strong-brained,  strong- 
armed,  stout  -  hearted,  and  ambitious. 
From  the  Chateau  he  lorded  it  like  anv 
king;  but  like  a  king  also,  he  let  no 
man  touch  his  trust,  so  that  under  him 
Beaufoy*s  lands  crept  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west,  and  crept  fast. 

Then,  after  seventeen  years,  came 
another  stroke  of  fortune  to  young 
Raimond.  Bertrand  de  Freyne  caught 
the  smallpox  and  died  in  four  days,  thus 
leaving  the  way  clear  for  the  young 
5>eigneur  to  step  unopposed  into  his 
inheritance.  His  right  was,  indeed, 
indisputable,  but  had  Bertrand  lived,  the 
heir  might  have  found  himself  thrust  from 
his  place,  and  the  strong  hand  have  held 
what  the  strong  arm  won.  Death  settled 
all  that. 
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During  these  seventeen  years  young  de 
Heaufoy  received  but  little  training  save 
that  of  arms.  Busied  here  and  there  on 
the  affairs  of  the  trust,  which  he  had  come 
to  look  upon  as  his  own,  Bertrand  de 
Frejme  had  no  leisure  to  waste  upon  his 
nephew's  upbringing;  he  therefore  left 
him  to  monk,  varlet,  and  squire.  These, 
in  their  turn,  had  no  mind  to  cross  the 
lad.  It  is  an  ill  thing  for  an  underling 
when  a  lord  of  life  and  death  hath  a  long 
memory  ;  so  the  old  wisdom  that  the  heir, 
so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing 
from  a  servant,  was  never  learned  by 
Raimond  de  Beaufoy. 

If  that  were  true  whilt-  his  guardian 
lived,  how  much  the  more  was  it  true 
when  the  heir  had  come  to  his  own  ?  And 
it  is  to  the  Seigneur's  credit  that  at  fifty  he 
was  still  an  honourable  gentleman,  as  the 
honour  of  the  times  went,  though  passionate 
withal,  and  holding  Raimond  de  Beaufoy, 
Sieur  of  Mesnil  and  Count  of  Chamex,  to 
stand  next  to  the  King  in  all  France. 
WTierein.  in  the  personal  appraisement, 
he  was  like  five  hundred  more  of  that  hot- 
tempered  and  arrogant  age. 

Seated  on  a  high  chair,  raised  two  steps 
up  from  the  flagged  floor  of  the  justice- 
room,  the  Seigneur  was  upholding  the 
dignity  of  the  law  and  of  lieaufoy,  if. 
indeed,  there  was  anv  distinction  in  his 
mind  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
Behind,  and  at  each  side,  were  half-a- 
dozen  men-at-arms ;  bare-headed,  leather- 
jerkined,  an:l  carrying  pikes  in  their  hands. 
In  front,  stretched  lengthwise  across  the 
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hall,  was  an  oak  table,  black  with  age, 
behind  which  stood  the  culprit,  guarded. 
A  slack-shouldered,  shambling  fellow,  with 
a  flabby  face,  eyes  over  -  close  together, 
and  heavy,  thick  lips  showing  out  of  a 
bristle  of  beard.  Midway  was  a  group  of 
rustics,  the  witnesses  in  the  case  ;  for  the 
§eigneur  held  to,  at  least,  the  forms  of 
justice.  Clerk  there  was  none.  What 
need  was  there  of  record,  since  Beaufov 
himself  was  the  sole  court  of  appeal  ? 

"  What  art  thou,  fellow  }  " 

"  A  poor  goatherd,  Seigneur,  the  Lord 
knows  how  poor." 

"How  poor?  By  my  faith,  rather  a 
king  among  goatherds,  since  nothing 
less  than  Beaufoy's  deer  will  content  thy 
stomach !  If  goatherds  eat  Beaufoy's 
venison  what  will  their  betters  cat  ? 
Beaufoy  himself?    This  must  be  stopped." 

**  Mercy,  Seigneur,  mercy !  "  cried  the 
man,  his  thick  lips  all  a-tremble.  '*  It 
was  no  more  than  a  wild  thing,  and " 

**  Hearken,  fellow,"  and  for  the  first 
time  Beaufoy  showed  anger.  '*  Know 
thou  that  all  that  walks  on  legs  on 
Beaufoy's  lands,  that  swims  with  iins  in 
Beaufoy's  waters,  or  flies  with  wings  in 
Beaufoy's  air,  be  it  tame  or  wild,  man, 
beast,  flsh,  or  fowl,  is  mine  ?  Wild  things, 
fool  ?  It  had  been  a  smaller  matter  hadst 
thou  slain  one  of  thy  common  kind.  Ye 
are  thick  enough,  God  wot,  for  none  to 
grieve  at  the  thinning.  Wild  things? 
Away  with  thy  chatter  of  wild  things. 
Did  that  doctrine  spread,  we  would  have 
thee  calling  thyself  thine  own  next !  By 
St.  Francis !  thou  shalt  hang  to  prove  that, 
at  least,  to  be  no  truth,"  and  he  struck 
his  open  palm  wrathfully  on  the  flat  arm 
of  the  chair. 

"  What  is  thy  name  ?  " 

"  Peter,  Seigneur,  Peter  the  goatherd ; 
no  more." 

"  A  true  prophecy."  And  Beaufoy 
laughed.  "  When  I  hang  thee,  thou  wilt 
be  Peter  the  goatherd  no  more.  Hast 
thou  wife  or  child  ?  " 

•*  No,  Seigneur,  no ;  but  give  me 
time "' 

"  Then  there  will  be  fewer  to  weep," 
said  Beaufoy  slowly.  "  I  would  set  my 
fief  against  a  sheep's   carcase   that  thou 


hast  shed  other  blood  than  a  deer's  in 
thy  day.  The  Lord  God  has  written 
greed,  murder,  and  wantonness  across 
thy  face  for  all  to  see,  and  Beaufoy  will 
be  well  rid  of  thee.     The  sentence  is " 

But  what  the  sentence  was,  Peter  the 
goatherd  was  spared  the  hearing  for  that 
time. 

Of  a  sudden,  from  without,  there  arose 
a  bluster  of  tongues,  a  rumble  of  sup- 
pressed hoarse  tones,  and  rising  through 
it,  a  shrill  outcry  that  cut  its  way  across  the 
courtyard  clear  to  the  great  hall,  and  closed 
Beaufoy's  lips. 

**  Justice,  Seigneur,  justice!  Justice  and 
vengeance !  See  how  they  have  mishandled 
Beaufov' s  man." 

Then  from  the  threshold  came  the  shufHe 
of  feet,  the  stress  and  sound  of  struggle, 
and  a  storm  of  voices. 

"  Hold  back,  fool,  and  bide  thy  time." 

"  Nay,  but  this  is  my  time.  Would  yc 
hold  back  if  ye  were  so  mishandled  ?  " 

**  But  the  Seigneur  is  within,  and " 

**  Aye,  he  is  within,  and  so  I  am  here. 
Hold  back  ye,  rather." 

Again  there  was  the  scuffling  of  feet  and 
the  panting  of  hard- drawn  breath.  But 
Beaufoy  leaped  from  his  chair  and  cried 
across  the  hall  in  a  voice  that  roared  the 
tumult  down  to  silence :  "  Stand  aside, 
fellows  !  And  do  thou  come  in,  Beaufoy*s 
man.  For  justice  thou  criest,  and  by  the 
Lord,  justice  thou  shalt  have!  Come  in,  I 
say  1  " 

As  Beaufoy  ended,  the  door,  which  had 
been  ajar,  was  flung  open,  and  a  man 
rushed  in,  half  staggering,  and  groping 
with  his  hands  as  one  dazed.  For  a 
moment  he  paused  on  the  threshold, 
staring  wildly ;  then,  seeing  the  Seigneur 
at  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  he  ran  across 
and  flung  himself  at  his  feet. 

"God's  grace,  fellow,  who  hath  used 
thee  so  ? "  cried  Beaufoy,  drawing  back. 
"If  it  comes  not  of  thine  own  folly,  then 
by  St.  Francis,  my  patron,  he  should 
sufler  for  his  vile  work  were  he  my  own 
son ! " 

Pantingand  sobbing,  the  peasant  gripped 
hard  the  Seigneur's  chair,  and  looked  up 
into  a  gaze  that  was  half  pity,  half 
repulsion  —  looked     up,     gasping,     an<l 
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stammering  incoherent  words ;  for  n<i\v 
that  he  had  his  heart's  desire  his  speech 
failed  hrm. 

Well  did  the  poor  wretch  deserve  his 
master's  compassion.  Twice  he  had  been 
struck,  and  the  blows  driven  home  by  a 
heavv  hand  and  with  a  vicious  will.  The 
nt)S(»  was  shattered,  an  eye  crushed,  the 
miiuth  and  one  cheek  no  more  than  a 
bloody  patch.  The  hair  of  the  beard  was 
matted  in  the  drip  of  the  wounds. 

•*  Whose  work  is  this,  man  .''  Kneel  not 
there  mumming  and  mewling,  but  tell  thy 
tale.  Three  of  you  have  yon  goatherd 
into  safe  keeping.  His  turn  can  wait,  and 
by  my  faith,  it  will  come  soon  enough. 
Now,  then,  thv  tale." 

*•  I  am  a  man  of  Salpice,  thy  village. 
Seigneur,  and  my  wheat  is  green  in  the 
clod.  Four  reivers,  who  call  Jean  de  la 
Tour  master,  turned  from  the  road  to  ride 
across  it,  and  as  I  caught  one  by  the  bridle 
to  force  him  back,  he  smote  me  twice 
athwart  the  face  with  his  staff.  Txyice, 
Seigneur,  twice* — see  !  "  With  his  thumb 
he  thrust  up  a  battered  eyebrow.  **  Blind, 
blind,  blind  I  "  and  he  fell  a-whimpering. 

**  Speak  truth,  fellow,  for  it  would  be  an 
e\erlasting  shame  if  an  honest  man  hung 
for  a  rogue's  lie ;  beyond  the  catching  his 
bridle,  what  else  didst  thou  ?  " 

"  Nought,  Seigneur ;  by  Sir  Francis  of 
Heaufoy,  nought ;  and  he  smote  me 
twice — see  !  " 

This  time  he  gaped  his  mouth  to  show 
the  splintered  teeth  within,  then  he  reared 
himself  high  on  his  knees,  and  putting 
out  a  shaking  hand,  gripped  Beaufoy  by 
the  foot. 

*•  Hc»w  dost  thou  know  he  was  Jean  de 
la  'Four's  man  .'  '* 

"  There  were  four  of  them,  Seigneur : 
one.  La  'Four's  squire — him  I  know  well : 
two  that  followed  at  his  heels — them  I  also 
know  well ;  and  this  fellow  ;  and  all  four 
rodi'  off,  hotspurred,  to  their  master's  hold. 
Had  they  been  masterless  men.  Seigneur, 
I  had  paid  my  own  score,"  and  he  shifted 
his  hand  from  Heaufoy' s  foot  to  a  wood- 
man's knife  that  hung  at  his  girdle. 

*•  Ave,"  said  Beaufov,  **  La  Tour's  arm  is 
overlong  for  thee,  but  by  St.  Francis !  mine 
is  longer.     .Marniont*!,"  and  he  turned  l<i 


his  squire,  **  ^ee  to  his  hurts,  and  within 
the  hour  let  twenty  of  Beaufoy's  men  be 
in  the  saddle.  Pikes,  ^Marmontel,  broad- 
swords, and  ai  bag  or  two  of  powtler.  Be 
at  ease,  man ;  if  vengeance  can  heal 
hurts,  thy  sufferings  are  well-nigh  over." 

An  hour  later  a  party  of  a  score  strong, 
with  Beaufov  at  its  head  and  Marmontel 
half  a  vard  behind  his  master's  elbow,  was 
riding  slowly  over  the  still  wintry  fields. 
Fhere  was  no  question  now  of  young 
wheat  or  newlv  planted  vinevard.  Fhe 
Seigneur  rode  straight  forward,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 

•*  Three  leagues,  is  it  not,  Marmontel.^" 
said  he.  **  Some  fifty  minutes'  ride, 
since,  with  the  day  in  hand,  there  is  no 
haste.  'Fhere  will  be  no  trouble  with 
Jean  de  la   Four,  I  take  it.^" 

**  A  scant  three  leagues,  .^eigneur  ;  and 
as  for  La  'Four,  he  will  show  fight,  for  he 
comes  of  a  stock  with  more  courage  than 
crowns  and  pride  than  j»atience ;  but  the 
]jlace  is  outworn  and  ramshackle.  My  word 
on  it,  but  he  '11  fight,  for  he  is  Lect(jure 
bom,  and  you  know  the  saying — 

'  A  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  King  for  sire, 
Hath  no  more   pride  than  a  (iascon  stjuirc  * }  *' 

**  Then  he  may  eat  his  pride,"  said  the 
other  grindy,  **  for  by  St.  Francis  I  I  Ml  have 
no  man  ruffling  it  within  the  four  corners 
of  Beaufoy,  be  he  (Gascon  or  Angoumois." 

Marmontel  was  right  as  to  the  condition 
of  Jean  de  la  Tour's  hold.  Fire  and  time 
had  left  their  mark  upon  its  stout  walls; 
and  of  the  rambling  structure  little 
remained  habitable  but  the  centre  portion 
and  its  flanking  turrets.  'Fhe  wings  were 
shattered  and  roofl(*ss  ruins. 

Posting  two  men  at  the  rear  lest  his 
prey  should  break  back  and  escape 
unchallenged,  Beaufoy  bade  his  troop 
wait  his  orders,  ami  rode  forward  to  the 
great  door  alone.  With  La  'Four  he  had 
no  quarrel,  and  if  the  fellow  who  had  so 
mishandled  his  churl  were  given  up  to  his 
justice  he  would  turn  his  bridle  and 
begone,  with,  doubtless,  a  curt  warning 
to  leave  Beaufov's  men  unharmed  in  the 
future.  If  I-a  'Four  were  obstinate,  then, 
by  the  Saints!  the  master  might  pay  the 
man's  fault ;  and  whether  it  was  master  or 
man  Beaufov  cared  little. 
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Which  It  was  to  l)e  was  not  long  left 
uncertain,  for  while  he  was  still  thirty 
paces  off.  Jean  de  la  Tour  himseh 
appeared  at  the  open  door ;  a  tall,  burly 
man,  smooth- shaven  after  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  and  some  five  years  younger  than 
the  Seigneur. 

**  When  Raimond  de  Bcaufov  does  a 
thing,  he  does  it  well,"  siiid  he  in  sour 
jest.  **  Here  have  I  been  four  years  in  my 
poor  house  with  never  so  much  as  a  *  ( i od 
save  vou  ! '  ;  and  now  vou  come  to  do  me 
honour  with  a.  troop  at  your  heels." 

**  By  my  faith,  you  are  right,"  answered 
the  Seigneur ;  *'  and  what  Raimond  de 
Beaufoy  has  come  to  do  this  day  he  will 
do  well  indeed  !  Though  it  lies  in  my 
mind  vou  will  find  little  of  honour  in  it." 

Sitting  back  in  his  saddle,  he  very 
curtiv  told  his  storv,  while  lean  de  la 
Tour,  three  steps  down  from  his  open 
door,  listened  with  much  outward  courtesv. 
At  the  end — 

**  (live  me  the  fellow,  and  let  me  go," 
said  Beaufov.  ''  With  vou  1  desire  a 
quarrel  as  little  as  1  fear  it ;  but  have  the 
man  I  must  and  will.  When  I  have  done 
with  him  vou  mav  have  him  back,  and 
welcome." 

•*  It  is  long."  answered  the  other  slowly, 
**  very  long,  since  a  man  said  *  1  must*  to 
Jean  de  la  Tour,  and  the  novelty  sticks 
and  is  hard  to  swallow.  Besides,  in  this 
matter  there  is  a  thing  I  know  and  a 
thing  I  do  not  know.  The  thing  I  do 
not  know  is  that  anv  man  of  mine  has 
done  you  wrong,  and  the  thing  1  do  know 
is  that  if  the  tale  be  true,  your  churl  got 
no  more  than  his  deserts. 

**  When  Beauftn  comes  to  La  Tour  in 
courtesy  and  without  *  I  wills  *  and  *  I 
musts'  in  his  mouth,"  he  went  on,  **  he 
will  ever  find  an  open  door  ;  but  when  h(» 
comes  as  to-dav  the  door  is  better — thus." 

m 

Turning,  he  walked  leisurely  up  the 
steps,  and  entering,  thrust  to  the  door 
behind  him,  and  Beaufoy  heard  the  jar  of 
heavy  bolts  shot  into  their  sockets. 

**  Faith,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  rode 
slowly  back  to  his  waiting  troop,  "  *tis  a 
pity,  a  sore  pity,  that  the  man  is  a  fool ; 
but  there  is  no  room  for  both  him  and  me 
in  Beaufov." 


What  followed  thereafter,  though  it  eo^i 
^\^  lives,  has  little  to  do  with  the  stor\, 
and  so  may  be  briefly  summarised.  First, 
a  short  council.  "  Blow  me  in  that  door, 
Marmontel ;  or,  rather,  take  two  with  thee 
and  do  it."  So  three  went  forward  wIutc 
but  two  came  back,  for  one  lav  across  ilie 
steps  with  a  cracked  spine.  The  stones  i>f 
La  Tour's  parapet  were  heavy  and  loo^e, 
easy  to  his  hand,  and  his  aim  was  sure. 
Then  came  a  rush  under  cover  of  ilie 
pungent  smoke,  a  rush  that  blooded  both 
sides,  for  one  of  Beaufoy's  men  went  down 
with  a  pike  in  his  breast,  dragging  with 
him  the  man  who  had  thrust  it  home,  anil 
the  two,  rolling  into  a  comer,  ended  their 
battle  in  quiet.  The  rusli  carried  the 
entrance,  and  the  guttural  curse  and  heavy 
breath  as  they  strove  in  the  narrow  pass 
were  followed  by  a  roar  that  rumbled  tlie 
dust  from  the  rafters  of  the  antique  nM>f  <  »f 
the  great  square  hall,  a  roar  of  hoarse 
cries,  rasped  steel,  and  shufliling,  stani|>ing 
feet.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  there  came  a 
great  calm. 

The  strife  had  been  unequal.  Two  of 
La  Tour's  men  were  on  the  floor,  the  one 
upon  his  face,  the  other  heaped  across 
him  and  curved  backwards,  staring  with 
blind  eyes  at  the  dim  roof;  and  the  rest — 
some  four — had,  on  an  order  from  their 
master,  flung  down  their  swords  and  were 
cramped  in  a  corner,  sullenly  glaring  at 
Beaufoy  like  .so  many  wild  beasts,  ( >f 
lean  de  la  Tour,  dead  or  alive,  there  was 
no  sign. 

*'  Have  these  four  into  a  sure  hoU!." 
cried  the  Seigneur.  **  but  ilo  them  iu> 
harm.  That  they  fought,  and  fought  well, 
for  the  hand  that  fed  them,  stands  to  thi'ir 
credit.  As  for  their  master,  disperse, 
fellows,  and  seek  him  t)ui.  It  iloes  not 
fit  with  the  honour  of  Beaufoy  that  tin- 
man who  flouts  its  justice  shouKl  escape 
scot-free." 

Out  of  the  great  entrance-hall  a  loni;. 
narrow  room  ran  to  the  north  turret.  There 
the  Seigneur  sat  himself  down  and  wait* m I 
the  result  of  the  search  with  what  patience 
he  might ;  nor  was  his  men's  diligence 
unrewarded.  In  an  upper  room  the\ 
found  three  women,  two  in  utter  fear, 
ami  one  in  no  fear  at  all — a  well-grown. 
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slender  slip  of  a  i^irl  with  a  pale  face  and 
angry  grey  eyes,  and  who  met  them  with 
a  kind  of  stem  contempt,  asking,  **  What 
brigand's  work  is  this,"brcaking  into  my 
'athcr's  house  ?  '* 

/rhcse  they  brought  to  Beaufoy,  and 
were  quickly  sent  about  their  business. 

'  **  I  set  ve  not  to  seek  women,  but  a 
man,'*  ho  said  curtly.  *'  As  for  the  girl, 
let  her  bide  bv  the  wintlow  there,  and 
these*  two  with  her/' 

For  an  hour  he  sat  l)y  the  table,  thi  ow- 
ing a  word  or  two  to  Marmontel  from  time 
to  time ;  then  one  bv  one  the  searchers 
returned,  shamefaced  and  empty-handed. 
The  cunning  of  Jean  de  la  Tour  had  been 
too  much  for  them. 

**  There  was  no  breaking  away  at  the 
rear,"  said  Marmontel.  **  Besides,  I  know 
the  man ;  he  would  die  like  a  rat  in  its 
hole  ;  he  is,  therefore,  somewhere  within 
the  walls.  With  a  smooth  stick  and  a 
yard  of  whip- cord,  now  " — and  he  looked 
across  at  the  group  bv  the  window — **  we 
might " 

**  Hold  thy  peace,"  answered  the* 
Seigneur  sternly;  "when  did  Beaufoy 
war  on  women  ?  In  all  courtesy, 
demoiselle  " — and  he  rose  as  he  spoke — 
**  I  would  have  a  word  with  you." 

"Then  it  will  be  the  lirst  courtesy 
Beaufoy  has  shown  La  Tour,"  replied  she 
tartly,  **  so  in  all  courtesy  let  it  be  brief." 

**  What  would  vou  have } "  And  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  Men  cannot  war 
with  perfumed  essences  or  fools*  baubles  ; 
noryet  with  tongues,  like  women."  He  stood 
silent  a  moment,  and  drummed  his  fingers 
on  the  table  like  a  man  thinking  deeply. 
**  Thou  art  Jean  de  la  Tour's  daughter  ?  " 

**  I  am  Agathe,  daughter  of  Jean,  Count 
de  la  Tour." 

**  Aye,  aye  .•*     A  Count  of  Clascony." 

**A  Count  of  (]ascony  is  the  better  of 
any  Seigneur  in  Angoumois." 

**The  better,  but  not  the  match,"  and 
the  Seigneur  laughed  sourly.  **  To-day 
proves  that.  Truly  tht)u  art  thy  father's 
daughter.     Hast  thou  sister  ? — brother  ?  " 

•*  Neither  one  nor  other." 

"  What  kindred,  then  }  " 

"None  here,  »StMgneur,  or  Raimoiul  de 
Beaufoy  might  not   have  been  within  l.a 


Tour's  walls  to-day.  In  Gascony,  perhaf>^  ; 
but — but " 

"Aye,  aye,  I  understand.  There  i>  a 
feud,  and  not  one  would  have  crooked  a 
finger  to  keep  Beaufoy  from  where  he  in. 
No  uncommon  thing  that  in  France,  but 
it  clears  the  wav." 

Again  he  stood  silent,  gnawing  his 
underlip,  his  gaze  wandering  slowly  from 
the  girl  to  the  table  by  which  he  stood. 
Suddenly  he  straightened  himself  and 
looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

"Thy  father,  what  thinkest  thou  .^  Is 
he  alive  or  dead  i  Answer  with  circum- 
spection, for  if  he  be  alive  needs  must  thai 
Me  find  him  though  we  bum  the  place 
about  his  ears.  If  he  be  dead,  or  it  is  in 
doubt,  that  is  another  matter.  I  have  no 
mind  to  make  Beaufoy  the  poorer  by  a 
stout  castle,  and  the  richer  by  a  blackened 
ruin.     Which  }  " 

It  was  plain  that  the  question  was 
like  the  stroke  of  a  whip  upon  her 
Hesh,  for  she  first  went  pale,  then  red 
as  fire. 

"  Think,"  said  Beaufoy  softly  ;  "  think 
well.     Whatever  you  say  1  abide  by." 

"  1,"  she  caught  his  eyes,  stammereil, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  floor.  "I — 
1 — cannot  tell.  Since  the  fight  I  have  not 
seen  him  alive "  ;  and  drawing  a  long 
Ijreath,  she  flashed  a  look  up  eagerly  ai 
Beaufov. 

"  Then,"  and  the  Seigneur  drojiped  his 
words  very  slowly,  one  by  one,  "  for  all 
thou  knowest  he  is  dead  }  " 

"  For  all  I  know,"  answered  she.  fetch- 
ing a  sigh  that  shook  her  as  the  wind  a 
bush  ;  "  for  all  I  know  he  is  dead." 

"  So,"  and  he  turned  to  Maraiontel, 
"  that  ends  the  matter.  Let  there  be  no 
more  search." 

Then  he  beckoned  him  to  come  near, 
and  for  a  brief  space  the  two  stood  in 
earnest  talk. 

"  Thou  hast  thy  orders,"  Beaufoy  .said 
at  length.  "  .See  to  it  that  no  time  is  lo>i. 
I  give  thee  two  hours — no  more.  Now 
begone.  Some  of  you  there  seek  out 
bread  and  meat ;  our  hostess  and  I  would 
dine.  Thou  art  not  hungr}*  ? "  he  went 
on,  as  the  girl  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 
"Well,    well,    grief  is   a   great   slayer   of 
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appetite.     Now  I,  I  thank  the  Lord,  am 
famished,  and  know  it." 

While  he  dined  he  talked,  and  when  he 
had  finished  eating  he  talked ;  a  great 
flask  of  Burgundy  wine  at  his  left  elbow. 
A  medley  of  broken  tales,  legends  of 
Beaufoy,  memories  of  dead  women ;  a 
courteous  flow  of  words,  suave  and  smooth, 
but  never  once  might  Agathe  de  la  Tour 
or  her  women  quit  the  room.  At  last 
there  was  the  thud  of  hoof-beats  on  the 
turf,  and  the  loom  of  half-a-dozen  men 
riding  by  in  a  bunch. 

"On  my  word,  ]\Iarmontel  has  made 
good  haste,"  he  said,  following  the 
figures  with  his  eyes  as  they  swept  past, 
*•  or  fair  company  makes  a  short  hour." 

Presently  the  door  was  opened  from 
without,  and  the  squire  appeared,  followed 
bv  a  Franciscan  friar  in  his  black  frock, 
over  whose  shoulder  peered  the  cunning 
eyes  and  animal  face  of  Peter  the  goatherd. 

**  Shut  the  door  and  keep  it  fast,"  said 
Beaufoy,  pushing  the  wine-flagon  from 
him  and  rising  to  his  feet.  Then  he  stood 
thinking,  drumming  his  finger-tips  as 
before,  while  the  group  by  the  window 
eyed  the  group  by  the  door,  all  mar\'elling 
what  would  happen  next. 

"  Friar,"  he  went  on  at  last,  "  our  good 
friend  Jean  de  la  Tour  is,  as  we  believe, 
dead ;  and  the  demoiselle  his  daughter 
has  none  of  her  race  nearer  than  Gascony. 
*Tis  sorrowful — most  sorrowful — to  be  thus 
orphaned  ;  and,  failing  kin,  I,  the  Suzerain 
of  Beaufoy,  must  play  guardian  and  com- 
forter. So  far  is  clear.  Clear,  also,  it  is 
that  I  must  put  her  in  safe  keeping,  for 
the  times  are  troublous,  as  one  may  see  in 
the  hall  without." 

*' There   is  the  Convent  of  Our " 

began  Friar   Mark  as  the   Seigneur   fell 
silent,  but  he  got  no  further. 

**  Ta,  ta.  ta,  ta !  To  send  such  a  face 
as  that  to  a  nunner)*  were  a  fool's  work. 
No,  no,  let  the  girl  be  wed.  Stand  forth, 
Peter  the  goatherd,  for,  on  the  word  of 
Boaufoy,  thou  shalt  have  her." 

Shambling  in  his  walk,  Peter  pushed  his 
lumbering  frame  to  the  front.  The  terror 
of  the  past  hours  had  told  upon  him,  and 
the  unwholesome  skin  of  his  flabby  cheeks 
hung    in    folds ;     but    now    he    stiffened 


himself  to  a  bolder  front,  and  his  narrow  eyes 
were  keenly  alert^  with  the  furtive  watch- 
fulness of  a  wild  beast.  The  thing  was  a 
jest,  no  doubt,  but  who  was  he  to  baulk  the 
Seigneur's  humour  ?  Besides,  when  the 
Seigneur  jested  surely  a  man's  neck  was 
safe ! 

*•  A  pretty  figure  of  a  man ! "  said 
Beaufoy  grimly,  and  eyeing  him  as  if  he 
were  a  scabbed  cur.  "Wilt  thou  have 
her  to  wife,  rascal  ?  Speak,  man,  and 
do  thy  courtesy,  or  by  St.  Francis  ! 
Marmontel  shall  prick  thee  into  words 
with  his  dagger.  What  ?  Silent  ?  Well, 
words  go  for  little.  Friar,  do  thou  thy 
part,  and  quickly.    Beaufoy  has  need  of 


me. 

"  But,"  said  the  monk,  hesitating  in  his 
sore  quandary,  "the  damsel,  perhaps,  is 
unwilling  ?  " 

"But  I  am  willing,"  cried  Beaufoy; 
"and  that  ends  it." 

So  suddenly  had  the  thing  been  sprung 
upon  them  that  at  the  first  neither  Agathe 
de  la  Tour  nor  the  goatherd  grasped 
Beaufoy's  meaning,  but  as  it  dawned  upon 
the  man's  brain  that  this  freak  had  a  core 
of  earnest,  he  advanced  towards  the  girl 
with  outstretched  arms  and  a  broad  laugh 
upon  his  great  mouth. 

"Thou?"  she  cried,  "  thou  .^  Kcq. 
back,  beast.  If  this  is  a  jest.  Seigneur  de 
Beaufoy,  end  it.' 

"  No  jest,  by  St.  Francis,"  answered 
Beaufoy.  "And  the  ^'-nd  is,  thou  shalt 
marry  him." 

"If  he  so  much  as  touch  me  I  shall 
kUl  him." 

"  That  is  thy  affair  and  his,  but  when 
I  ride  hence  I  leave  six  men  behind  me 
lest  the  dead  arise." 

"But" — ^and  her  voice  ran  up,  quaver- 
ing and  shrill,  as  she  flung  out  a  hand 
pointing  at  the  goatherd  —  "it  cannot, 
it  cannot  be.  That  thing  —  that  — 
that " 

"Can  it  notl"  said  Beaufoy  coldly, 
"  but  I  say  it  can  be,  and  will." 

"  If  my  father  were  here " 

"  Aye,  but  he  is  dead." 

"  It  is  an  infamy,  an  infamy  I  "  she  cried. 
•*  You ! — who  did  not  war  on  women  ! 
You ! — to   take    so   pitiful   a  vengeance  ! 
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Hear  me.  By  Holy  Marj",  if  that  wretch 
so  much  as  fouls  me  \vi(>h  a  finger-tip  I  '11 
kill  him ! " 

"  Again  1  say  that  is  his  affair.  What 
thinkest  thou  of  thy  bride,  goatherd  r  " 

'•  That  I  'II  tame  her,  Seigneur,  never 
fear  "  ;  and  he  made  as  if  to  catch  her  by 
the  arm. 

But  Ueaulu)'s  mood  liad  changed. 
"  Stand  back,  churl,  and  bide  thy  time," 
he  cried  sternly  as  the  girl  shrank  from  the 
stretched  -  out  hands ;  "  she  is  still  a 
demoiselle  de  la  Tour.  As  for  the 
taming,  1  have  my  doubts ;  but  for  the 
third  time  1  say  that  is  thj'  affair.  Do 
thou  thy  part,  priest." 

It  was  a  strange  ceremony.  The  man, 
between  terror  and  uncertainty,  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  and  stood  shuffling 
his  feet  and  muttering  and  murmuring  to 
himself  as  he  plucked  at  his  ragged  beard. 
The  girl,  drawn  to  the  furthest  angle  of 
the  window,  was  standing  bolt  upright 
and  breathing  har<l  through  her  shut  teeth, 
hut  speaking  never  a  word.  Near  the 
two  stood  the  friar,  his  lace  full  of  the 
trouble  of  his  spirit,  and  save  for  his  voice, 
there  was  a  very  great  silence. 

But  the  silence  was  not  for  long.  From 
behind  Beaufoy  there  came  the  grind 
and  creak  of  warped  woodwork  moving 
grudgingly  in  unaccustomed  grooves.  A 
panel  in  the  wall  was  painfully  poshed 
aside,  and  in  the  space  appeared  Jean  de 


"A  miracle!"  cried  the  Seigneur,  "a 
miracle ! "  and  he  broke  into  a  lang^. 
"  Friar,  thy  ministrations  have  raised  the 
dead,  and  if  Paul  II.  does  not  canonize 
thee  thou  hast  lost  thy  due !  Seize  iiim, 
two  of  you,  and  hold  him  fast.  No*, 
priest,  the  bride  awaits  thee." 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  cried  La  Tonr.  "  Yuur 
trap  has  caught  me ;  let  the  bait  go  free. 
.\nd  listen,  Beaufoy ;  no  man  of  mine  laid 
hand  upon  your  churl." 

"  What  ?  Faith  of  a  gentleman,  I-a 
Tour  ?  " 

"  Faith  of  a  gentleman,  Beaufoy." 

"  Then,  by  St.  Francis !  I  had  been 
richer  by  two  men  if  you  had  spoken 
sooner.  Fasten  your  loose  ends,  priest, 
and  ([uickly.  At  present  the  girl  is  no 
more  than  three  parts  ^Fadame  le  Chevrier. 
Finish,  I  say." 

"  Beaufoy,  Beaufoy,  it  woidd  be  an 
infamy ;  why,  man " 

"  Put  a  hand  upon  his  month,  one  uf 
you.  For  the  last  time,  priest,  finish,  I 
say.  I  have  sworn  to  Peter  the  goatherd, 
and  I  hold  to  my  oath." 

Again  there  was  a  silence,  and  across  il 
the  halting,  broken  voice  of  the  monk. 
Then  it,  too,  ceased,  and  all  was  stilt 
as  a  tomb. 

"  Marmontet,"  said  the  Seigneur  sofUy, 
but  so  that  all  might  hear,  "have  yon 
goatherd  out  and  hang  him,  as  I  swore 
this  morning,  so  that  men  may  know  the 
justice  of  Beaufoy." 


[HE  PENNY  AND  ITS  STORY. 

By   WILFRED   MARK   WEBB,  FXS, 


Wri'H  the  prcstnt  reign  ihcn- 
appeared  the  florin,  "  om-tenth 
of  a  pound,"  which  hinted  at  the  intro- 
duction   of  the    decimal   system  into  our 


nage 


When 


V    SlLVtR    IViNV 


this  system  is  at 
length  adopted. 
«'hanges  must  of 
necessity  be  made 
in  the  value  of  the 
component  coins — 
changes  more  or 
lesK  awkward,  ac- 
cording as  one  pi  cce 
"'  """'  •■■  of   money  or   an- 

Z1n"H«J!i'^«i7"iiZ.  Other  is  interfere.l 
.v«fr/*r  «r//-r™./*^/r/i'  with.      Very    little 
^i«c-j         consideration  of  a 
dai's   routine    will    suffice  to  recall   the 
commodities  and  the  privileges  for  each 
of  which  some  particular  coin  can  altvays 
be  exchanged.     A  better    example  could 
nut,    ))crhaps,    be    found    than    the   casi.- 
<if    our    largest    "  copper,"      The 
penny  newspaper,  the  penny  stamj), 
the  )>enny  fare  are  but  a  few  of  the 
things  for  which  «c  might  have  to 
l>;iy  more  if  the  value  ol  the  jK-nny 
»tTf  increasetl.      W'c   might   even 
find   ourselves    in    the    same   pre 
dii  ament  should  the  coin  be  depre- 
ciated, for  the  seller  would  hardly 
■Iw    able  to  accejH  less,  and  the 
(.  hanccs  are  against  the  value  of  the 
pnsent   ])unny  finding    txjiression 


1  any  new  co 
The  vested  ii 


--.of 


simpliticatioii  of  accounts  which  prevails 
in  the  lands  of  the  cent  and  centime.  I'hu 
present  positions  of  the  pieces  in  question 
anil  of  (he  penny  in  particular  have  only 
been  attained  after  many  strange  vicis- 
situdes, and  an  existence  continuous  or 
intermittent  extending  over  long  periods 
of  years.  It  is  to  the  evolution  of  the  now 
humble  coin  that  ne  shall  here  turn  our 
attention,  though  if  we  make  a  jump  from 
the  times  of  Victoria  the  Good  to  those  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  we  shall  find  that 
the  penny  had  already  established  its  pro- 
verbial relationship  with  the  potmd. 

The  first  remarkable  feature  to  be 
noticed  about  the  money  of  the  early 
Norman  kings  of  this  country  is  that 
their  penny  (Fig.  i)  was  made  of  silver. 
It  approximated  in  siite  to  our  modern 
sixpence,  but  was  very  considerably 
thinner.  What  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  sur- 
prising is  the  fact  that  there  was  no  othe? 
kind  of  coin  in  circulation.     Four  Saxon 


the  penny  and  the  respect  which  the  pound 
has  long  commanded,  combined  with  the 
ap|)arent  impossibility  of  leaving  both 
untouched,    hate    so    far   prevented    that 


pennies,  indeed,  or  twelve  Norman  ones, 
went  to  make  up  a  shilling.but  the  term  only 
referred  to  a  sum,  and  not  to  a  piece,  of 
money.     In  like  manner,  the  potmd  was 
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only  a  name  so  far  as  value  was  concerned, 
and  denoted  just  so  many  current  pennies 
as    would    make    up  a   pound   weight   of 

Not  only  is  this  an  interesting'  survix'al 
of  the  primitive  custom  of  making  pay- 
ments by  weight  of  metal  that  antedates 
the  use  of  coins,  but  the  connection 
between  the  pound  and  penny  of  Saxon 
times  which  has  survived  the  Conquest  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  troy  weig'ht,  by  which 
the  precious  metals  are  still  sold.  The 
original  silver  penny  of  the  Saxon  kings 
weighed  z+  grains,  hence  the  meaning  of 
our  pennyweight.  Twelve  ounces  of  twenty 
pennyweights,  or  i+o  pennyweights,  make 
a  pound  tro}',  so  that  in  the  beginning 
140  silver  pennies  went  to  the  pound,  just 
as  240  pence  still  go  to  the  sovereign. 
Nations    have  a  most    decided    waj    of 


making  their  individual  coins  Tighter  as 
time  goes  on;  and  ii J' grains  came  to  be 
the  proper  weight  of  the  silver  penny. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  the  penny,  but 
not  under  the  same  name,  back  to  the 
time  of  the  earliest  known  coins.  Its  Saxon 
forerunner,  of  slightly  less  value,  the  snal. 
we  still  unknowingly  refer  to  when  we  say 
that  there  "  is  not  a  shol  in  the  locker." 
This  piece  of  money  may  well  have  been 
derived  from  the  Roman  denarius,  also 
of  silver  and  of  about  the  same  diameter. 
The  latter  was,  in  turn,  copied  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ  from 
the  Greek  drachma,  long  previous!)-  current 
at  Rome.  The  former  had  depreciated  in 
weight,  just  as  the  drachma  had  from  the 
standard  of  66J  grains  adopted  at  Athens 
some  hundreds  of  years  before,  and  which  is 
still  to  be  traced  in  the  drachm  of  Oo  grains 


in  our  own  apothecaries'  weight.     Hence 

our  pennj-weight   and    drachm    have    the 

same  derivation.     The  origin  of  the  word 

drachma    is    interesting,    meaning    as    it 

does  "a  handful,"  and   referring  to  the 

bars  of  metal  counted  rather  than  weighed 

during  the  transition  period  precfding  the 

issue    of 

de  finite  Ij- 

stumped 

coins. 

Only  one 

step   far- 

t'^er  is  it  p,^,  ^  ^^^  6.-M..N„v  p«NM«s ,. 

possible  SiLvtB  of  (iwv.r.  111.  am>  VmoxiA. 
tOgO.antl  n^H-  arr  sUlt  givm  an^i.v  in   11  fit. 

that     in      """■''■'■  -***'.'  "*  >"■'  -/ '*'  "t"'  •>'»•' 

Liiui      .11       o„  ikr  d^y  hrfm  CMd FHdi^r. 

denvmg 

the  Greek  drachma,  originally  weighing 
half  as  much  again,  from  the  gold  staler 
of  Asia,  where  the  earliest  known  coins 
were  struck  in  this  metal.  The  silver 
drachma  was  half  the  weight  of  the  stater 
and  one-twentieth  of  its  value. 

Returning  now  to  the  English  pennies, 
we  find  no  earlier  mention  of  them  than 
that  of  A.ii.   b88.     They  were  coined  by 
the   individual   kings    of  the    Heptarchy, 
and  aftenvards  by  the  sole  rulers.     On  the 
obverse  the  monarch's  head  and    name 
usually  appear,  while  the  re\erse  shows  a 
cross,  and    records  the   town   where   the 
coin  was  minted,  and  the  name  very  often 
of  the  moneyer.      Every  important   town 
is    recorded 
upon    one 
penny     or 
another,  and 
local  mints, 
t  h  o  ugh 
diminishing 
in  numbers, 
continued  to 


Queen  Anne, 
when   the 

one    at    the 

Tower    was 

alone  authorised  to  do  so.     The  Norman 

kings  had  pennies  of  similar  character,  often 

with  a  full-faced  cffigj'  (Figs,  i  and   i). 
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and,  ill  fact,  it  was  not  until  Edward  the 
Third's  reign  that  larger  silver  coins  were 
introduced.  All  the  same,  the  silver 
pt-niijr  remained  in  circulation,  though  of 
diminished  size  (Figs.  3  and  4),  until  the 
Stuart  period.  When  milling  was  finally 
introduced,  by  Charles  II.,  as  a  remedy 
against  clipping,  the  silver  coins  of  less 
valuf  than  sixpence  were  only  made, 
and  then  nith  plain  edges,  for  the 
alms  given  by  the  Sovereigns  on  the  day 
bt'lore  Good  Friday,  which  is  known  as 
Maundy  Thursday.  In  ^laundy  sets 
then,  the  silver  penny  (Figs.  S  and  b)  is 
still  to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  and  it 
is  slightly  bigger  than  the  model  penny  of 
thi-  same  metal  (Fig.  7),  which  Jias  been 
issued  within  a  copper  rim,  and  shows  the 
size  on  the  basis  of  the  ordinar}'  coinage. 
Once     iht- 


pe 


ny 


raised  1 
dignity  of  a 
gold  coin 
Among  the 
"Ancient 
Britons- 
gold  was  in 
general  use, 
and  a  Saxon 
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interruptions,  the  halfpenny  at  least  con- 
tinued in  use  as  long  as  the  silver  penny. 

Even  these  coins  did  not  solve  the  difB- 
cultv,  and  a  host  of  unauthorised  coins  of 


'/}•■  Jinl^affrata-ur  oj  MOlially    USeil 

.,t,.„»m-^„«H,.l,xl-.«-..  .     j^         I,     „     t 

Henr>-  III,  was  the  first  English  king 
to  make  use  of  it  again  His  gold 
pennies  weighed  twice  as  much  as  the 
silver  ones,  and  were  worth  twenty,  aiid 
afterwards  twenty-four  of  the  latter.  X'ery 
few  specimens  are  now  known,  anil  an 
example  has  been  sold  for  ^160. 

Seeing  that  the  buying-power  of  the 
penny  was,  of  course,  much  greater  in 
early  times  such  as  we  are  considering,  the 
neeessiiy  for  smaller  money  must  have  bien 
very  great.  Occasionally  even  the  Saxon 
kings — as,  for  instance,  Alfred  the  Orcat 
and  Edward  the  Confessor — struck  half- 
pennies ^  though  the  old  tale  runs  that 
actual  pennies  were  cut  inio  halves  and 
fourthings,  or,  wc  should  say,  farthings. 
After  Richard  the  First's  time  these  were 
issued  again  and  again  ;  and.  with  some 


similar  values,  tradesmen's  tokens,  and  s<!> 
on  were  made  by  private  persons.  Queen 
Elizabeth  introduced  silver  three -half- 
pennies and  three-farthings  without  avail, 
and  caused  the  pattern?,  for  a  copper 
coinage  to  be  prepared.  This  sovereign 
gave  permission  to  the  City  of  Bristol  to 
produce    copper  coins    of    its    own,    but 


Issued  none  herself,  after  all.  Her  suc- 
cessors made  several  attempts  to  establish 
a  copper  currency,  but  success  did  n»t 
follow  until  after  the  withdriiival  of  the 
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smaller  siher,  and  pvcn  then  only  half- 
pence and  farthing!'-''  came  into  uso  at  firsi. 
Indeed,  it  ivas  not  until 
George  the  Third's  long 
leign,  and  towards  the  end 
of  it,  that  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Wait  wore  [MJrmitted  to 
produce  the  massive  copper 
penny  (Fig.  8),w-hich  marked 
the  reappearance  of  the 
useful  coin.  These  pieces 
of  mfinc)*,  with  their  raised 
rims  and  incised  lettering, 
weiglitd   a  full  ounce,  and  v,,-.. ,«._ a  c.i 

checked  eftect ivel)- the  prcat-  ""  *■'"■'" 

est  outburst  of  tokens  that       H- ''«••■••■•  *">  i" 
haduptothattimcappeared. 

A  corresponding  tHOiicnny  bit    weigh- 
ing    twd     ounces,      was     also     brought 


,  probably  owing  to  its  awkward 
A     weight,     it    has    not     t>ccn 
coined  subsequently.      The 
second  issue  of  the  copper 
penny  was  of  ^  more  con- 
venient si/e,  and  all  those- 
.subsequently   made   of  the- 
same    metal    have    had    the- 
same  diameter.      The  early 
pennies    of    Victoria    were- 
really  coppers  (l'"ig.  »)),  and 
a  good  star)'  is  told  of  an 
old  woman  in  the  North  of 
I,         Scotland    who    continued, 
after    the     introduction    of 
""'       the  lighter  bron/e  coinage 
in  i860,  to  wx'igh  the  sweets 
1    against    the     pennies    of    the 
who  bought  them.     One  can  well 


'act  tir  misfd  n 


' /.gli/kaHir  h^,',  ,ncr  mm 
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imagine  the  stremious  einlc.ivours  made 
by  the  youngsters  to  get  hold  of  the 
older  and  heavier  coins  ! 

Ifono  compares  the  first  bronze  issue  with 
those  of  latter  years,  it  uill  be  discovered 
that  the  beading  near  the  edge  of  the 
coins  (I'ig.  lo)  is  distinct  Irom  the  latter. 
Since  i860  it  has  become,  as  before,  a 
mere  toothing.  Of  recent  years  (1895), 
as  ive  know,  a  fourth  tj-jie,  with  a  third 
kind  of  head,  copied  from  the  silver 
coinage,  lias  been  adopted,  and,  like  It, 
hearing  a  crown  on  the  head  (Fig.  11). 

Under  the  ilati-s  of  certain  pennies, 
such  as  those  of  187+  and  1882  for 
instance,  a  letter  may  be  found  indicating 
that  the  coiiis  were  not  made  at  the  Mint. 


shield,  which    shows  two   of  the   cros*- i 
that  later  went  to  form  the  Union  Jack. 

Before  describing  the  series  which  sh'..i 
the  development  of  the  modem  Dritaima 
it  maybe  of  interest  to  touch  on  one  nr 
two  points  bearing  upon  the  few  foUowir.? 
reigns.  Scarcity  of  copper  caused  the  suh- 
divisions  of  the  pennj'  in  James  the  SecomVs 
reign  to  be  made  of  tin  or  pewter,  niih 
a  small  plug  of  copper  in  the  centre  In 
indicate  that  they  passed  for  coins  of  tUi 
metal,  William  antl  Marj's  money  bur'- 
two  heads  (Fig,  16),  and  after  the  death 
of  the  Queen,  William's  .lione  remaitinl. 
In  .\nne's  reign  no  halfpennies  nerc  11 
circulation,  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  anv  '  t 
the  celebrated    farthings  became    currcn:. 


/*/.A/.™^/»/*.,--./...-M--  o.  C„.u„.,.»  I., 

To  tcU  the  story  of  the  "Uriiannia" 
ivhich  is  such  an  important  feature  of  our 
jienny  we  must  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  copper  coinage  was  introduced. 
James  1,  forbade  the  use  of  tokens,  and 
tried  H)  replace  them  b)'  farthings, 
Charles  I,  issued  similar  ones  (F'igs.  11  and 
1 1  ,  and  Cromivell  went  so  far  as  the  making 
of  trial  pieces.  It  Mas  left,  however,  for 
Charles  11.  to  produce  halfpence  and 
farthings  as  we  n<iw  know  them,  and 
they  bore  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of 
"Britannia."  The  general  idea  is  obviously 
taken  from  one  uf  a  man  so  named  upon  a 
Roman  coin  ^Fig.  1+;,  but  the  actual  repre- 
sentation is  said  to  be  aportniit  of  the  lovely 
Frances  Stuart.  We  ligure  ;Fig,  15)  the 
farthing,  which  is  ver>-  similar  to  the  half- 
penny in  design,  though  it  shows  the  ladv 
uith  one  bare  leg.  The  sce|itre  held  by 
the  Roman  Britannia  lia-.  Income  an  olive- 
br;ii:ch.  and  a  spear  has  been  added  to  the 


I  Hkv 


VMI. 


The  one  which,  it  is  said  by  some,  nas 
issued  is  in  the  style, of  the  farthing  "I 
Charles  II.,  and,  if  in  good  p^esc^^■ati<)n. 
will  fetch  from  six  to  fourteen  shilliiii,". 
F'ive  other  pattern  tvpes  are  known,  whicli, 
according  to  their  rarity,  sell  for  Irom 
fifteen  shillings  to  twelve  pounds,  Tiie 
|)ersistent  Ix-lief  that  only  three  copies  '>i 
the  farthing  were  coined  has  no  foundaii'in. 
except  in  the  fact  that  some  of  tin-  jKittera 
coins  are  very  rare. 

Returning  to  '"Britannia,"  we  find  ilw 
^Vood■s  halfpenny,  coined  for  Irelaml 
(Fig.  17)  by  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  shows  the  figure  leaning  upon  ^ 
bar])  instead  of  a  shield,  'i'he  coins  were 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  coins  oft  Jeorge  '- 
being  also  less  than  the  contract  alloiveil, 
and  drew  forth  the  celebrated  Drapierl.eili'R 
from  Dean  Swift,  In  Boiillon  and  Watt';' 
cr.ins,  alreadv  mentioned,  a  ship  ap[>fars 
and  »ell-ntarked  waves,  upon  one  of  whi.li. 
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below  the  shield,  the  word  soho  is  seen, 
signifying  that  the  coin  was  made  at 
Birmingham,  though,  of  course,  issued  by 
the  Mint.    The  spear,  be  it  noticed,  is  here 


to  the  more  familiar  triilcnt, 
and  the  olive-branch  is  more  detailed, 
becoming  even  more  sp  on  the  corre- 
sponding ,  halfpenny  (Ftg.  18),  wbich 
is  "  riot  furnished  with  a  '  broad  .  rim. 
When  we  examine  the  coppers  of  the 
next  king  we  find  that  Britannia  has 
donned  a  helmet,  and  faces  the  right 
instead  of  the  left,  white  the  waves  and 
ship  have  disappeared.  In  the  farthing  we 
show  (Fig.  19),  the  hand  holding  the  olive- 
branch  clutches  the  shield,  and  in  the  half- 
penny (Fig.  10)  the  branch  has  gone,  antl 
the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  take  the 
place  of  the  date,  which  appears  on  the 

This  style  continued  in  use  until  the 
bronze  coinage  of  Victoria  appeared. 
With  the  latter  the  ship  and  waves  came 
back  v^'g-  ^')>  3nd  brought  Kddystone 
Lighthouse  with  them.  The  date  retume<l 
also  to  its  old  place,  and  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock  went  to  adorn  the  drapery 
on  the  Queen's  dress  {Fig.  10).  Lastly, 
in  1895,  ship  (Fig.  12)  and  lighthouse  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  the  wa\es 
were  again  left  out  when  our  present  style 
of  penny  was  first  issued. 

The  Irish  har|>  used  to  replace 
Britannia  on  the  Irish  coins,  the  thistle 
on  Scotch;  the  "  three  legs"  (Fig.  13), 
which  are  the  crest  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Appeared  on  Manx  coins.  This, 
it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  prob- 
ably the  remains  of  the  "svastika,"  the 
oldest  design  hitherto  discovered,  from 
which  also  the   "  key  pattern  "  is  derived. 


The  individual  coin  we  show  was  usi'd 
some  years,  ago  by  three  men  on  night 
duty  in  a  well-known  institution,  to  deter- 
mine'which  of  three  beats  each  should 
take,  by  the  usual  method  of  "  tossing." 
Hall- farthings  of  copper  «ere  issued  in 
the  present  reign,  but  did  not  come 
into  general  use  ;  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  proved  of  ad\'antagc  to 
very  poor  people,  by  whom  the  farthing 
is  still  circulated  to  a  more  considerable 
e,"ctent  than  might  be  imagined.  Perhaps 
the  smallest  coin  struck  is  the  riiodel 
eighth  of  a  farthing,  conformable  with  the 
copper  coinage. 

Multiples  of  the  penny  in  silver  were 
introduced  by  Edward  IIL,  as  we  have 
said,  and  took  the  form  of  the  groat  or 
fourpence,  and  the  half-groat.  These  only 
went  out  of  fashion  with  the  silver  penny, 
and  we  show  in  Fig.  14  a  groat  of  the 
early  issue  of  Henry  VIII.  This  was 
followed' by  many  debased  coins,  which, 
after  very  little  wear,  showed  their  true 
character.  The  prominent  profile  of  the 
King  was  one  of  the  first  parts  lo  change 
colour,  hence  the  familiar  title  of  "  old 
copper-nose,"  by  which  the  loving  subjects 
of  Henry  VHL  knew  their  sovereign.  An 
e.xample  of  the  rough  coinage  made  in 
the  time  of  the  wars  between  King  and 
Commons  from  silver  plate  given  to  the 
former    l>y    public    bodies     and     private 
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persons  is  given  in  Fig.  25.  This,  it 
may  be  said,  was  not  debased,  but 
archKologists  will  never  cease  regretting 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  silver  of 
ancient  workmanship  which  occurred.  Xot 
only  did  the  loyalists  sacrifice  their 
property,  but  the  Commons  melted  down 
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that  which  belonged  to  the  Crown,  although 
the    Lords    pointed    out  that   the  metal 
was  the  least  valuable  part  of  it.     Groats 
were  revived  in  William  the  Fourth's  time 
as    milled 
coins,  and 
continued 
in  circula- 
tion   until 
the  middlo 
o  f     the 
present 
r  e  i  fr  n, 
when  thev 
were    ri'- 
called. 
The  three - 


I845,with- 

out  milling,  now  takes  its  place.  We 
represent  the  ordinar)-  fourpenny  (Fig.  zb], 
with  "  Britannia  "  on  the  reverse,  and  the 
somewliat  larger  but  unmillcd  Maundy 
groat,  bearing  a  "4."  In  Fig.  27  is 
bhown  an  early  half-groat,  with  "civitas 
LONijos  "  on  its  reverse,  showing  that  it  was 
coined  in  London.  The  next  illustrati<->n 
is  of  an  Elizabeth  twopenny  (Fig.  18). 

The  shilling  was  represented  by,1  coin  of 
that  value  in  Hcnt}-  the  Seventh's  time,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  coins  whose 
names  do  not  shou'  their  connection  with 
the  penni'.  Some  rough  pieces  of  Charles  I. 
are  marked  "XII.,"  as  are  the  gun-metal 
shillings  of  James  II,,  made  to  pass  for 
silver  when  this  metal  could  not  be  gol. 

Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  saw  sixpences 
and  three  penny- bits  appear,  and  coin  of 
the  first  denomination 
of  Elizabeth's  (Fig.  it)) 
bears  a  <late  on  the  re- 
verse, this  (^ueen  having 
introduced  the  idea. 
Ceorgc  the  Third's  last 
^  coin  has  an  exceeding!}- 

TdiitE-HALFra.vsv      handsome    design. 


the 


ts-of-a 


[  the 


form  of  !i  » 


duceil  by  Simon,  the 
celebrated  engraver  of  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  poorly  imitated  on  the 
early  iiorins  of  Victoria.  The  reverse 
of     the     first     issued     Jubilee     sixpence 


of  the  present  reign  followed  the  stvle 
of  one  of  (ieorge  the  Third's,  and  was 
so  like  the  half-sovereign  of  the  .same 
issue  that  many  were  forthwith  gilded  and 
(tasscd  as  gold  coin.  At  Buffalo  Bill's  show 
at  Earl's  Court,  change  was  given  for  many 
pounds' worth  of  such  bogus  half-sovereigns 
in  a  single  afteniO(in.  The  result  was  that 
the  issue  was  recalled,  and  one  ^vith  tlie 
familiar  reverse  substituted  for  it. 

.\mong  threepenny-bits  we  show  Ino  of 
Charles  the  Second's  (Fig.  30) :  the  first 
and  earlier  coin  faces  to  the  left,  and  bears  a 
crown  on  the  effig>'.  an  occurrence  not  to  be 
looked  for  until  the  florins  of  the  present 
reign.  The  second  is  the  obverse  of  the 
Maundycoin  and  faces  to  the  right,  in  order, 
it  is  said,  that  the  King  might  turn  his  back 
on  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth. 
Since  this  issue  the  succeeding  monarchs 
have  faced  left  and  right  alternately. 

A  three- halfpenny  piece  was  coined  for 
Jamaica    by  Victoria   (Fig.    ii\  and  one 
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appeared  in  the  previous  reign.  The  only 
])nor  instance  of  such  a  coin  being  used 
is  the  one  mentioned  above, when  the  threc- 
farthtngs  was  also  issued  bj-  I-;iizabeth. 
Both  of  the  coins  were  marke<l  behind 
the  hea<i  with  a  "  rose,"  as  were  the 
threepenny  and  sixpence  (see  Kig.  19), 
and  Shakspere  alludes  to  this,  though 
unthinkingly  he  transports  it  to  the  time  of 
King  John,  in  the  play  where  Philip  the 
Bastard  laughs  at  Faulconbridgc's  leanness. 
He  has  ahead}'  transferred  the  "half  face" 
or  profile  groat  to  the  same  period  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  makes  Philip  say — 

And  if  my  ltj;i-  witc  Iho  such  ridiflg  rods, 
My  .inns  huch  eel-skins  stuffed,  my  fncc  so  thin 
Thai  ia  my  far  1  dur.1  nol  slick  a  n'Sf 
Lest  men  should  s.iv,  "  Ij>.<k  wht-rc  thite  fcitlhing^ 
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IT  was  a  strange  friendship,  this. 
between  Amos  Leybourne,  the  black- 
smith, and  Dan,  the  village  natural,  whom 
no  one  loved  and  some  feared,  for  he  was 
freakish  and  mischievous.  Not  a  few 
hated  that  weak  and  rickety  body,  and 
even  his  mother  had  not  been  proud  of  her 
•*  love-child."  She,  however,  had  been 
dead  some  years,  and  Dan  thrived  as  best 
he  could  upon  the  cold  kindness  of  various 
relatives. 

As  regards  earning  his  own  living,  he 
was  a  hopeless  failure,  and,  after  years  of 
schooling,  if  they  sent  him  to  scare  the 
birds  from  the  seeded  field,  he  would 
forget  his  mission  and  wander  into  the 
woods  or  down  to  where  the  brook  babbled 
a  ceaseless  mijsic  under  summer  and  winter 
skies.  Such  a  sound  had  power  over  the 
restlessness  that  kept  him  aimless  and  idle, 
and  for  a  while  he  would  listen  intelli- 
gently, with  something  waking  in  his  face, 
that  made  it  brighter  and  more  hopeful. 

Such  was  Dan,  an  utterlv  useless  com- 
modity,  caring  as  little  for  human  beings 
as  they  did  for  him ;  but  he  loved  Nature — 
for  she  does  not  whisper  her  secrets  only 
to  the  wise  and  prudent— and  hated  cruelty 
to  dumb  and  helpless  animals  so  much  that 
to  witness  it  would  shake  his  puny  body 
as  with  a  whirlwind  of  wrath.  People 
laughed  at  such  impotent  anger,  yet  it 
was  a  terrible  thing  to  suffer,  and  he  would 
roam  the  woods  far  and  wide  to  find 
trapped  animals  and  set  them  free. 

It  was  through  this  ruling  passion  of 
his  that  he  and  Levboume  became  friends  ; 
yet  the  beginning  was  stormy  enough,  for 
outside  the  smithy  on  fine  days  hung  a 
cage  with  a  lark  in  it,  which  belonged  to 
young  Dick   Leybourne   before   they  had 


made  a  convict  of  him.  In  former  days 
Amos  had  been  a  godfearing  man  and 
a  churchgoer,  but  his  son's  disgrace  had 
fallen  on  him  like  a  blight,  and  he  would 
sometimes  drink  hard,  and  swear  hard 
too,  forgetting  former  piety. 

One  sunny  day  he  went  to  feed  this 
bird,  and  found  the  cage-door  open,  the 
captive  free,  and  Dan  standing  close  by 
listening. 

**  You  young  devil ! "  he  cried  fiercely, 
catching  up  in  his  rage  the  first  thing  that 
came  to  hand  :  it  was  an  iron  bar,  but, 
in  spite  of  his  fury,  he  dared  not  use  it, 
for  the  crazy  lad  seemed  hardly  to  heed 
him  at  all. 

**  Plush  !  It's  gone  right  up  into  the 
blue.  I  can't  see  it  now,  but  it  is  sing- 
ing— singing — singing.  If  I  could  open 
Dick's  cage  and  let  him  out  so,  what 
would  you  do  to  me  then ! " 

The  man's  fierce,  strong  hand  fell 
paralysed ;  he  could  not  even  hear  the 
lark's  rejoicing  notes,  but  Dan  could 
evidently,  for  the  seemingly  dead  soul 
was  kindled  in  his  face  as  he  looked 
up  steadfastly:  perhaps  in  that  moment 
he,  too,  knew  himself  a  captive,  and 
realised  dimly  that  there  might  come  a 
day  of  escape. 

•*  If  it  were  Dick  now,"  he  repeated 
fearlessly,  **  who  loved  the  wild  free  life, 
and  you  could  set  him  freti  with  just  one 
touch,  wouldn't  you  do  it  ?  " 
.  I^ut  without  answering,  the  old  man 
went  into  his  smithy,  cursing  his  own 
cruelty  for  having  kept  the  poor  bird  in 
captivity  so  long ;  and  from  that  hour  Dan 
and  he  were  friends. 

From  different  causes,  the  one  was  as 
solitxiry  as  the  otlier,  for  Amos  Leybourne 
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had  shut  himself  up  with  his  sorrow, 
growing  daily  more  hard  and  despairing. 
He  did  his  work  almost  wordlessly,  and, 
being  so  dull,  grew  unpopular ;  but  Dan, 
in  his  aimless,  shiftless  way,  would  come 
in  when  he  listed,  and  squat  by  the  forge 
like  some  hobgoblin,  and  open  that  dazed 
mind  of  his  with  a  certainty  of  sympathy, 
unspoken  though  it  might  be. 

Sometimes  he  would  blow  the  huge 
forge  bellows,  for  he  liked  to  watch  the 
fierce  flare  rising  and  falling,  that  made 
Amos's  face  above  glow  weirdly ;  he  liked 
the  rushing  red  sparks,  and  the  roar  they 
made ;  and  then  when  the  music  of  the 
anvil  spoke,  he  would  sit  silent,  more 
goblin-like  than  ever,  with  listening  bright 
eyes. 

Amos,  in  a  rough,  hard  way,  tried  to  do 
his  duty  by  the  lad,  bidding  him  work, 
and  painting  the  horrors  of  the  **  house  " 
to  which  such  idleness  must  bring  him. 

To  such  counsel  Dan  would  listen 
hopelessly  :  for  Amos  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  tame  some  senseless  woodland 
animal  to  skilled  labour  as  to  hammer 
Dan's  wandering  wits  into  any  useful 
shape. 

Sustained  labour  of  any  sort  was  not 
in  him,  but  only  erratic  fancies,  mere 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  earning  bread  ; 
and  at  last  Amos  gave  up  any  attempt  at 
improving  him,  and  then  they  became 
better  friends  than  ever :  for  good  advice 
kad  a  deadening  effect  on  Dan*s  natural 
gifts,  and,  left  to  himself,  he  could  charm 
away  many  a  sad  hour  for  the  man  stricken 
childless  in  his  old  age. 

His  quaint,  shrewd  questions  were  a 
wonder  to  Amos,  and  the  pathetic  strivings 
of  a  weak  intellect  towards  an  under- 
standing of  many  mysteries  which  even 
wise  men  cannot  fathom  roused  healing 
pity  in  a  heart  that  might  otherwise  have 
grown  loveless. 

*'  Who  tells  the  plants  and  things  when 
the  spring  is  coming?"  he  would  often 
ask.  •*  Something  whispers  the  secret  to 
them  before  ithe  last  snow  is  gone." 

'*  'Tis  the  longer  days  and  the  sun  that 
warms  the  ground." 

But  Dan  was  not  convinced.  **  No ! 
No  !     I  've  seen  plants  put  away  into  dark 


places,  where  the  sun  never  shines,  ant! 
even  thev  know,  and  stretch  out  weakh 
leaves  that  go  seeking  until  they  die  ol 
want.  Something  creeps  in  and  tcHs 
them,  and  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

**  Idle  fancies,  lad,  idle  fancies  !  You 
should  mind  your  work.  Such  item- 
ming  at  the  plough-tail  means  crooketl 
furrows." 

But  it  was  said  merely  for  form's  sake, 
for  the  old  man  quite  recognised  that 
there  was  no  change  possible  with  Dan 
in  this  life;  and,  comparing  his  omt. 
rugged  strength  with  the  boy's  weak 
body,  he  saw  that  there  was  little  or  no 
fear  of  his  making  old  bones. 

Dan,  on  his  part,  paid  no  attention  t<» 
the  formal  remonstrance,  but  pursued  hi^ 
own  train  of  thought  to  the  roarini; 
accompaniment  of  the  forge  fire. 

"  'Tis  like  the  wind  when  it 's  angr}* 
with  the  trees.  I've  seen  them  turn  all 
ways  to  avoid  the  blows,  and  even  the 
dead  leaves  run  away  from  fear,  like 
rabbits  when  the  keeper's  dog  chases 
them.  Ever}'thing  is  timorous  of  the 
wind :  see  the  great  black  clouds  running 
for  dear  life,  with  no  place  to  hide  in. 
Why  are  they  so  frightened  }  " 

**They  are  not  frightened  any  more 
than  those  sparks  you  are  blowing  up.** 

"  Oh,  but  they  are  1  You  see  them 
trying  to  catch  hold  of  each  other,  just 
for  company.  They  are  scared  as  I  am, 
when  it  *s  dark,  and  there  is  no  one  near." 

For  the  darkness  was  Dan's  great 
terror.  Not  the  soft,  shadowy  darkness 
of  a  starlit  night — for  he  had  roamed  the 
woods  on  his  errands  of  mercy  too  often 
for  that — but  the  indoor  loneliness  of 
night,  with  no  one  near,  was  what  he 
dreaded  and  feared,  and  his  people. 
understanding  this,  used  it  as  a  means  ol 
punishment,  not  knowing  what  they  did. 

On  fine  Sundays  this  godless  pair — 
from  a  church-going  point  of  view — would 
wander  through  the  fields  in  a  strange 
yet  loving  companionship  that  never 
jarred.  Perhaps  if  Dan  had  been  hale 
and  hearty,  Amos,  thinking  of  the  tal]« 
strong  son,  might  have  hated  him ;  but 
the  lad's  strength  to  win  his  fatherly 
affection    lav    in    his  weakness   and    the 
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expression  of  quaint,  fantastic  ideas, 
bringing  a  new  interest  to  chase  away  sad 
thoughts. 

Very  proud  was  Dan  to  let  Amos  peep 
in  upon  the  nesting  birds  which  he  had 
discovered  during  the  week,  and  his  thin, 
gaunt  hand  would  replace  every  sheltering 
twig  with  scrupulous  care.. 

Then  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  by  the 
murmuring  brook,  all  bright  and  babbling 
with  the  spring  rains,  and  on  either 
mossy  bank  a  wealth  of  primroses.  Amos 
would  smoke  a  comforting  pipe  there, 
and  Dan  watch  the  mirrored  clouds  and 
the  little  frets  of  waves  that  dimpled  into 
sunshine  at  his  feet.  They  were  a  happy, 
harmless  pair  then,  although  Amos's 
theology  was  often  put  to  a  severe  test 
by  Dan's  vain  imaginings  concerning 
things  incomprehensible  as  he  looked 
almost  unwinkingly  upon  the  pale  April 
sun.  He  thought  the  world  must  be  very 
dark  to  any  sight  behind  that  glittering 
screen. 

"  God  can't  see  little  specks  like  us,"  he 
said  once.  "  Away  up  in  such  brightness 
as  that  nobody  could." 

•*  Maybe  not,"  answered  Amos,  and  then 
checked  himself  liking  to  think  that  an 
all-merciful  and  beneficent  vision  rested 
sometimes  on  the  captive  Dick.  **  But  the 
parson  says  that  he  can,  and  you  must 
mind  him,  because  you  are  weakly  and 
like  to  be  soon  took." 

Dan  nestled  up  against  this  one  friend 
of  his  with  scared,  beseeching  eyes. 

"  1  can't  bide  here,  or  there,  all  alone  ! 
'Twould  be  darkness  when  the  stars 
weren't  lit  o*  nights.  We  '11  go  together 
when  the  time  comes  ;  eh,  Amos  ?  " 

His  eyes,  large  and  bright  as  a  frightened 
rabbit's,  were  full  of  fear  of  the  unknown, 
and  Amos  soothed  him  with  vague  kindly 
promises,  feeling  inwardly  certain  that  the 
lad  would  be  called  first,  leaving  an  empty 
place  in  an  old  man's  heart.  Through 
the  summer  thi»  seemed  more  than  prob- 
able, for,  as  the  villagers  said,  Dan  began 
to  dwindle  and  pine,  and  lively  hopes  were 
expressed  that  the  Lord  might  be  pleased 
to  take  such  a  useless  commodity  to  Him- 
self. He  was  not  scantily  fed  or  clothed, 
for  Amos  saw  to  that,  and  clanged  hammer 


on  anvil  with  a  good  will  which  never 
comes  when  the  toil  is  only  self-seeking, 
but  Dan's  childhood  had  been  one  of 
hardness  and  hunger,  with  little  care  or 
pity  shown  him — such  a  ne'er-do-woel  as 
he  had  been,  and  still  was — so  the  life  in 
his  thin  body  grew  frail,  and  drooped  into 
early  autumn. 

It  was  then  that  Amos — hale,  strong 
Amos,  with  years  of  life  still  in  hira — fell 
off  the  ladder,  when  he  was  new-thatching 
his  cottage,  and  had  to  lie  with  his  lower 
limbs  already  dead,  waiting  for  death  to 
creep  up  higher,  and  lay  a  silencing*  touch 
upon  the  mainspring  that  still  beat  steadily 
on,  bearing  the  inevitable  with  fortitudr. 
It  was  Dan  whose  heart  went  nigh  to 
break ;  and  if  by  force  they  tamed  hira 
out  of  the  sick-room,  he  would  wander 
disconsolately  to  the  dark  and  deserted 
forge,  where  all  the  merry  sparks  lay  in 
grey  ash,  and  the  lark's  empty  cage  hung 
outside  the  door. 

He  would  sit  there,  trying  to  think 
what  his  little  world  would  be  like  without 
the  one  friend  who  had  patience  with  him 
always,  nor  ever  scared  his  weak  spint 
with  roughness  or  unkind  words.  He 
knew  it  would  darken  to  him,  as  the 
brightness  of  the  forge  had  already  done; 
and  the  fear  of  being  left  alone  seized  him 
like  a  terror. 

It  was  towards  the  end,  when  Amos's 
stout  heart  had  perforce  to  falter  and 
weaken  for  lack  of  strength,  that  to  Dan 
was  given  the  last  watch.  Amos  had 
willed  it  so,  in  spite  of  opposition,  being 
dogged  of  purpose  even  then. 

He  wanted  to  try  and  comfort  the  lad 
over  whom  he  yearned  in  unselfish  pity 
and  love  ;  and  to  see  him  creeping  in  with 
eyes  of  piteous  affection,  like  some  lost 
scared  animal,  whenever  a  chance  pre- 
sented itself,  made  Amos  forget  his  own 
sufferings,  to  remember  only  the  helpless- 
ness which  so  depended  on  him,  and  which 
would  be  left  so  comfortless. 

He  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  if  with 
no  orthodox  consolation,  endeavouring  to 
make  the  parting  seem  but  a  little  thing ; 
only  Dan  knew  better,  having  seen  the 
desolation  which  had  already  fallen  upon 
the  cheerful  forge,  with  no  master  hand  to 


wake  the  music  of  the  anvil.  For  the 
lirst  time  in  their  friendship  the  voice  of 
Amos  could  bring  him  no  comfort,  and  to 
all  that  he  said  Dan  had  but  one  response, 
one  passionate  request  to  make — that  they 
should  set  out  together  on  the  unknown 

"  You  promised,  Amos,"  he  wailed  again 
and  again.  "  You  promised  that  1  shouldn't 
bide  down  here  all  alone." 
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The  shadows  of  night  were  beginning 
to  draw  round  the  bed,  and  the  mind  of 
Amos  to  grope  amongst  other  shadows, 
dreamy  and  unreal.  To  his  feverish  fancy, 
he  seemed  to  hear  in  the  wild  pleading  of 
this  poor,  feeble  soul  the  beseeching  of 
every  prisoner  and  captive  in  the  world, 
and  a  passionate  pity  for  him  and  for  them 
brought  tears  to  the  dying  eyes. 

In  Dan's  despairing  cry  he  heard  the 


To  Dan  wai  ghtn  Iht  last  natch. 


But  Amos  shook  a  feeble  head  in  dis- 
approval. 

"  We  must  all  bide  our  time,  lad.  'Tivon't 
be  a  long  job,  anyhow ;  and  the  dyin'  isn't 
so  hard  as  you  fancy." 

Dan  crept  bt'secchingiy  nearer,  his 
exceeding  grief  making  the  fatVrly  heart 
ache,  for  all  its  weakness.  v 

"  When  you  are  gone,  they  will  sinjt  me 
up  in  the  'house' — I've  heard  them  say 
so — and  1  shall  never  be  let  out  to  pick 
even  a  flower  to  put  in  t'  churchyard.  Take 
me  with  you  !     Oh,  take  me  with  you  ! " 


voice  of  his  son  pleading  for  liberty,  and 
recalled  the  rapture  of  the  free'd  lark's 
rejoicing  song,  reflected  in  Dan's  face  as 
he  stood  listening  by  the  empty  cage.  He 
knew,  short  as  the  time  might  be,  it  would 
seem  hard  and  loi'elcss  to  the  poor  isolated 
being,  whose  one  faithful  friend  he  had 
been.  It  was  like  leaving  a  stray  lamb  to 
wander  helpless  and  forlorn,  while  he  was 
hastening  to  shelter.  It  seemed  a  crael 
desertion,  and,  groping  among  shadows  as 
he  was,  all  question  of  right  and  wrong 
lost  itself  completely  in  pity.     He  could 
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not  pass  in  peace  with  that  despairing  cry 
for  help  holding  him  back,  and  again  he 
thought  of  the  iark's  song  in  the  heavens 
when  Dan's  merciful  hand  had  set  it  free. 
Shut  in  a  cage,  the  poor  bird  had  moped 
and  fretted,  only  remembering  to  sing 
again  with  happy  libeny  and  the  joy  of 
soaring  beyond  human  vision.  With  eyes 
grown  very  dim,  and  by  the  light  of  a 
pale  summer  moon  just  beginning  to 
shine  faintly  through  the  window,  the 
dying  man  looked  at  Dan's  anxious  face, 
so  worn  with  suspense  and  fear,  and  knew 
that  he  could  not  leave  him  behind, 
any  more  than  he  could  have  left  Dick 
still  in  prison  if  any  strength  of  his 
would  have  had  power  to  undo  the  bolts 
and  bars. 

"  Hush,  lad  !  hush  I  You  shall  bide 
ilong  of  me,  and  we  'II  go  together,  wher- 
ever it  may  be  ;  but — I  'd  like  you  to  say  a 
prayer  first,  to  make  the  waking  easier  in 
the  morning." 

Poor  Amos!  He  wasn't  half  so  par 
ticular  about  himself,  but  he  thought  this 
weak  soul  might  need  more  help ;  but 
Dan,    even    in    his    thankfulness,    could 


remember  no  prayer;  so  Amos  said  the 
Blessing  over  him,  the  only  thing  he 
could  clearly  recall  from  former  church- 
goings,  and  then  bade  him  nestle  close 
and  go  to  sleep. 

Trustful  as  any  child,  and  inexpressiblj 
happy  and  comforted,  Dan  kisaad  his 
friend  good-night,  and  lay  down  by  hU 
side  to  go  peacefully  to  sleep.  By  the 
moon's  rays,  which  were  already  turning 
the  dark  shadows  into  light,  and  with 
dim,  loving  eyes,  Amos  watched  until 
the  lad's  slumber  deepened  into  perfect 
repose.  Then,  with  firm  hand — for  Araos 
had  been  struck  down  in  his  strength 
without  a  wasting  illness  to  steal  vigour — 
he  pressed  the  sleeper's  face  closer  and 
closer  against  his  own  breast. 

After  a  time  Dan's  rest  became  troubled, 
but,  the  life  in  him  being  so  feeble,  there 
was  hardly  a  struggle,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  cage  was  empty. 

Amos  lived  twelve  hours  longer,  but  was 
already  beyond  the  voices  of  earth.  He 
lay  passive,  his  stem  face  softened  with  a 
smile,  hearing,  perhaps,  high  in  the 
heavens,  the  happy  singing  of  a  lark. 


THE  HAUNT  OF  THE  WATER-RAIL. 


By  HERBERT   W.  TOMPKINS. 


BEFORE  us  lies  a  long  stretch  of  lush  of  a  solitary  snipe  comes  to  us  from  the 
meadow-land.  The  thin  veil  of  distant  osier-beds,  and  an  early  angler  is 
morning  mist  that  broods  over  the  stream  flicking  his  bait  up-stream  to  tempt  some 
is  stretching  forth  an  arm  to  embrace  the  less  wary  trout  to  rise  from  its  hiding- 
willows  down  in  yonder  bend.    There  is  place     on     the     bed    of    the    swirling 


silence  everywhere,    save    for   the    gentle  edily.      He    has    alarmed   that    dabchick 

sighing  of  ihe  sedge  or  the  voice  of  the  before  our  camera  can  be  brought  lo  bear 

dabchick    when,    standing    erect    on    his  upon  him,  but  we  secure  a  vii-w  of  liis 

grass    hummock,    he    stretches    his    little  pollard- shaded    retreat    and    pursue    our 

wings  and  laughs  aloud.     The  drumming  (luest  in  triumph. 
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A  literary  master  craftsman,  a  fabricator  Mr,  Swinburne's  sleepy  world  of  streams. 
of  fine  phrases,  a  Stevenson,  a  Hawthorne,  Here  a  truant  urchin  is  angling  for  minnows 
a   Thoreau    miRht    pen    many   a    deftly     in  the  plank-spanned  tributary,  whilst  from 

yonder  reach  a  slip  of  a  country 
lass  is  approaching  with  spoilsi 
of  marsh- marigold  and  purple 
loose  -  strife.  Presently  the 
stream  broadens  and  deserves 
the  name  of  river.  Rush  and 
sedge  arc  of  ranker  and  closer 
grotvth,  and  long  strands  of 
nater  -  weed  afford  shelter  to 
whole  battalions  of  troutlets. 
Splash  and  ripple  betray  to  ex- 
perienced cars  that  the  water- 
rat  is  alert  and  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  Roand  that 
islet  in  mid-stream  a  moorhen 


A  SI EEPv  woKi i>  nr  .sTRFAUs  *°  ^^^'  '"'^^^'''  '^^  although 

the  female  leaves  her  footprints 

dragon-Hies  over   the  reeds,  and  noting     in  the  ooze  day  after  day,  the  sharpest  eye 

the    erratic    flight    of     the    tiny    copper      of  man  thereabouts  will  fail  to   discover 

butterflies.     Here,  if  anywhere,   must   lie      where  she  has    laid  her  young.      Those 
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who  have  best  studied  the  character- 
istics of  the  water-rail  have  wondered 
how  it^ever  gathered  coarage  to  emerge 
from  primseval  solitude  or  waste  and 
draw  nearer  to  the  busy  haunts  of  man- 
kind. Like  many  another  species — the 
heron,  the  bittern,  and  the  avocet  for 
example — it  has  rapidly  decreased  in 
numbers  since  our  ancestors  left  their  flint 
implements  strewn  hither  and  thither  along 
onr  river-beds  for  the  delectation  of  that 


springs  during  the  winter;  but  Pennant 
and  Strickland  assign  it  a  narrower  range. 
A  few  years  back  it  was  very  plentiful  at 
Redboum  Burj',  St.  Albans.  The  photo- 
graph at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is  of 
a  bird  shot  on  the  boggy  reach  near  the 
watercress  beds  at  Whitwell,  in  pleasant 
Hertfordshire,  the  county  beloved  by 
Walton  and  by  Lamb. 

The  water  -  rail   is  very  seldom   seen. 
Unlike  the  gannet,  whose  numbers  on  the 


more  scientific  and  bird-slaying  race  which 
was  to  come.  But  though  doubtless 
destined  to  extinction  in  a  not  very 
distant  future,  the  water-rail  is  at  present 
well  distributed  throughout  England, 
usually  lurking  in  marshy  vicinities,  where 
it  can  indulge  its  love  of  solitude  to 
the  top  of  its  bent,  ta  Scotland  and 
Ireland  its  range  is  limited.  Air.  Gilfred 
Hartley  mentioned  it  among  birds  shot  b}- 
hiro  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  is  named  by 
recent  writers  as  a  denizen  of  Barbary. 
Egypt,  India,  China,  and  even  Iceland,  in 
which  country  it  is  said  to  haunt  the  warm 


Island  of  Sula  Sgeir,  near  Lewis — we  beg 
"Sheila's"  pardon,  " Iht  Lewis"  —  are 
estimated  at  300,000,  the  water-rail  kei'ps 
but  little  company.  Your  chance  of  ever 
seeing  one  is  small  indeed  should  you  lack 
the  trained  eye  and  ear  of  an  ardent 
naturalist.  Patient  observation,  however, 
is  destined  to  reap  full  reward  this  morning. 
We  reach  the  farther  side  of  the  bend 
already  mentioned,  and,  sitting  in  silence 
on  the  half-sunken  fence,  watch  how  the 
river  runs  swiftly  down  its  sloping  bed  and 
eddies  and  swirls  as  it  sweeps  past  that 
narrow  stretch  of  shingle  on  the  opposite 
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bank.  Preacnily,  fifty  yards  ahead,  we 
catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  wild  duck 
drifting  slowly  towards  us,  his  body  under 
the  shadow  of  the  near  bank,   but  the 
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E  BROADBK  WATERS. 


velvet,  glossy   head   bathed   in   sunshine. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  alight  move- 
ment and  rustle  among  the  rushes,  almost 
vis-4-vis   to   our  perch  ;    then  the  brown 
head    and    long    bill    of    the    water-rail 
emerge    timorously    from    a    tiny    green 
arcade  of  rush.    A  short  run  across  that 
few  yards  of  clearer  sandy  shore,  a  few 
harsh,  strident  call-notes — that  is  all.  The 
water- rail    has 
sought  a  fresh 
retreat,  and  we 
shall  see  htm 
no  more. 

When  dis- 
turbed, this 
bird  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  take 
to  flight. 
Indeed,  it 
slinks  and 
creeps  among 
the  herbage  in 
a  manner  more 
suggestive  of 
the  movements 
of  a  rat  than 
of  the  move- 
ments of  a 
bird.  During  a 


migrate    south     to    sunnier    climes,    an 
individual  bird  may  be  found   here  and 
there  taking  refuge  in  a  hole    in   ditch 
or  bank.    At  such   times  they   are   ver>- 
hungry,  or  panilyseti 
by    fright,    for    iher 
have   been    captured 
by  hand    in    situ- 
ations whence  escape 
would    have    been 
easy. 

We     spent      the 
winter    of     1887    at 
St.  Albans,  and  wit- 
nessed a  r::!markable 
sequence   of   event.i 
One  day  early  in 
November    we    had 
found  a  hare  crouch- 
ing  by  the    furnace 
in  the   stokehole   at 
St.  Peter's  Nursery.    The  hare,  not  being 
as    sensible   of  the  privileges  of  humaD 
friendship  as  were  the  hares  of  the  p>oet 
Cowper,  beat  a  precipitate  and  inglorious 
retreat.     We  were    watching  the   passing 
of  pussy  when  we  descried  an  immense 
number  of   birds  approaching  from  the 
north.     They    proved    to     be    fieldfares 
{Titrdus  pilaris).      So    great    was    their 
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The  egga  vary  in  number  from  Hve  thk  halms  ot  mkhn  and  ckake. 

to    seven ;    they    are  not   easy  to 

describe,  but  a  specimen  fonnerly  in  the  drift  slowly  down  the  tide  for  a  couple  of 

wriler'a    possession   was  of   olive    green,  miks,  push  our  punt  well  back  among  the 

spotted  and  dashed  with  reddish  brown.  sheltering  reeds,  and  wait  the  course  of 
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events  with  ready  cameras  and  watchful 
eyes.  Such  a  retreat  would  excite 
envy  in  the  breast  of  any  lotus-eater, 
OF  elicit  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  from  that 
poet  who  desired  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness.  The  configuration  of  the 
country  hereabouts  suggests  reminiscences 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Avon,  between 
Sopley  and  Christchurch,  save  for  a  more 
abundant  foliage,  for  of  willows  alone 
there  are  enough  here  to  satisfy  Mr.  Grant 
Allen. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  intermittent 
hankerings  for  the  contents  of  the 
luncheon- basket,  when  our  many  neigh- 
bours seem  to  awake  to  increased  liveli- 
ness. Some  big  frogs  near  our  anchorage 
are  waxing  restless  and  Doisy.  and  the 
grasshoppers  are  pijting  with  commend- 
able persistence  from  the  bank-side.  At 
short  internals  the  coots  call    from  the 


bullrushes,  which  half  screen  from  viev 
the  islet  in  mid-stream ;  and  here  and  thcrc^ 
among  yonder  patches  of  duckweed  the 
smaller  trout  are  rising  almost  momentarily, 
as  if  better  to  view  those  masses  of 
white  ctood  scudt'.ing  across  the  blue, 
and  causing  a  procession  of  shadows 
to  pass  down  the  river.  Fortunately. 
we  maintain  strict  silence,  for  suddenly 
two  water-rails  appear  within  ten  yards* 
distance,  threading  sinuous  passage  among 
the  rushes.  Instinctively  we  glance  in  the 
right  direction,  and  trace  the  two  snipe- 
like  birds  treading  in  Indian  file,  ari^ 
bills  turned  downwards  in  readiness  for 
any  bonne-bouche  that  may  lie  in  their  path. 
Simultaneously  a  hearty  laugh  rings  out 
from  we  three.  In  the  "  interests  ot 
science  "  we  have  watched  those  birds  with 
keen  scrutiny,  but  in  our  excitement  have 
forgotten  all  about  oi 
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Xo.  II.— THE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  DIAMOND  BRACELET. 

By  EMERIC  HULME-BEAMAN. 


Author  of  "  The  Prtnce's  Diamond,'*  "  The  Faith  that  h'ilis,''  etc.,  etc. 


1HAD  just  finished  dinner  one  even- 
ing, and  throwing  myself  into  an 
easy-chair,  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a 
•cigar,  when  there  came  a  sadden  knock 
at  my  door,  and  the  next  moment  Archi- 
bald Batts  walked  in. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  jumping  up, 
**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  I  A  glass  of  wine  ? 
The  port  is  '63 — or  perhaps  you  prefer 
ivhisky  ?  It  is  weeks  since  I  last  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you !  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time  ?  " 

Batts  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  port, 
which  he  held  to  the  light  critically,  then 
sipped. 

"  I  should  have  said  *68,"  he  observed 
calmly,  putting  the  glass  down. 

**  By  Jove,  and  I  believe  you  Ve  right ! 
I  had  mistaken  the  decanter.  Sit  down, 
my  dear  chap,  and  have  a  cigar." 

••  Thanks.     I  have  been  to  Cairo." 

"  Cairo .?    Ah!" 

*•  Yes,  I  had  business  there,"  he 
remarked.  Then  his  eye  travelled  to  the 
large  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  in 
which  were  stuck  a  dozen  or  so  cards  of 
invitation.  He  got  up  leisurely,  and  sur- 
veying one  of  these,  turned  to  me  with  a 
smile. 

"  1  see  you  are  going  to  Lady  Denton's 
ball,"  said  he,  "  on  Tuesday  next.  So  am 
I." 

*'  Why,"  I  smiled,  "  you  don't  mean  it ! 
i  thought  you  had  abjured  dancing  I  " 

•*  But  not  dances,"  he  explained.  "  At 
least,   not  entirely — not,  that  is  to  say, 


when  it  suits  my  purpose  to  go  to 
them." 

*'Oh,  then  you  have  a  purpose,  my 
dear  Batts,  in  going  to  Lady  Denton's 
ball }  " 

"Yes,"  he  replied  slowly,  **I  have  a 
purpose." 

"  Well,  curiously  enough,  so  have  L" 

Batts  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
smiled. 

"My  good  Bertram,"  said  he,  "I 
applaud  your  taste  1     She  is  very  pretty." 

'•  She  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Colonel  Luxmore's  niece." 

"Good  heavens  1"  I  said,  "how  on 
earth  did  you  know  that  Miss  Luxmore 
was  to  be  at  Lady  Denton's  ball  ?  " 

"  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
to  glance  over  her  Ladyship's  invitation- 
list." 

"  And  you  are  acquainted  with  her  ?  "  I 
asked  in  surprise. 

"  With  Lady  Denton  ?    Certainly." 

"  No,  no  !  With  Miss  Luxmore — with 
the  Luxmores ! " 

"  I  am  not.  Control  your  astonishment, 
Bertram !  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  heard  you  mention  the  young 
lady  in  terms  of  discreet  adoration  and — 
drew  my  conclusions.  She  is  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  season.  This,  of  course, 
you  know  as  well  as  L  But  you  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  Lady  Denton's 
ball  is  given  entirely  in  Miss  Luxmore's 
honour — in  celebration  of  that  charming 
young  lady's  birthday,  in  fact." 
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"  I  guessed  it,"  said  I.  **  Lady  Denton 
is  not  only  a  very  old  friend  of  the 
Luxmores,  but,  I  believe,  also  a  distant 
connection.  She  stands  almoci:  in  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  Ethel — ahem  ! "  I 
corrected  myself,  *'  to  Miss  Luxmore." 

"  Ho,  ho !  "  smiled  Batts,  **  it  has  gone 
as  far  as  that,  has  it }  " 

**  She  is  an  heiress,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  but 
a  wretched  author." 

**  Fiddle!"  said  Batts.  "  Vou  authors 
need  not  disparage  yourselves,  though  it 
appears  to  be  the  fashion  for  you  to  do 
so — to  attath  to  the  name  of  author  one 
of  the  adjectives  *  wretched,'  *  poor,'  or 
*  struggling ' !  It  is  mock  modesty,  Bert- 
ram. You  know  well  enough  that  the 
successful  author  of  to-day  is  the  pet  of 
society ;  that  the  modem  author's  path  is 
strewn  with  roses  and  not  with  thorns; 
that  the  Grub  Street  traditions  of  the  past 
ended  with  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  1  To  be  an  author  is  in  itself  a 
recommendation  to  the  favours  of  young 
Indies.  But,"  he  added  quizzically,  "  I 
presume  in  the  present  instance  you  are 
not  the  on/y  competitor  ?  " 

"Oh  1  1  am  not  a  competitor  at  all,"  I 
answered  carelessly.  **  Miss  Luxmore  has 
had  offers,  of  course." 

"  Indeed.     And  has  refused  them  ?  " 

"JShe  refused  the  Count — I  know  of  no 
others." 

"  The  Count  ?  "  asked  Batts  quickly. 

"The  Count  di  Carrala,  an  Italian 
nobleman  of  great  wealth,  who  has  been 
somewhat  a  figure  in  London  society  of 
late.     You  may  have  come  across  him." 

"  Count  di  Carrala,"  repeated  Batts,  this 
time  slowly  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
wine-glass. 

"  Yes,  Carrala.  He  was — 1  may  repeat 
it  without  breach  of  confidence :  it  is  no 
secret — a  suitor  for  Miss  Luxmore's  hand." 

"  Ah,"  said  Batts,  and  for  some 
moments  was  silent,  and  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
cigar  fumes. 

**  A  rejected  suitor ! "  he  observed  pre- 
sently. 

•*  Why !  "  I  laut^hed.  "  You  seem  inter- 
ested.   A  rejected  suitor  undoubtedly." 


"  Well,  I  am  interested,"  said  Batts 
quietly  ;  "  the  more  so  that  the  Count  di 
Carrala  is  precisely  the  man  for  the  sake 
of  meeting  whom  I  have  decided  to  attend 
Lady  Denton's  ball." 

**  What!  Is  he,  then,  a  friend  of  yours?"* 
I  asked  in  surprise. 

•'  By  no  means.  I  do  not  even  know 
him." 

"  Another  enigma  !  "  I  murmured. 
•    "A  simple  one.      I  wish  to  make  hiii 
acquaintance — that  is  all." 

But  I  could  see  from  the  tone  in  which 
Batts  uttered  the  words  that  "  that "  was 
not  "all,"  and  waited  for  the  enlighten- 
ment that  I  knew  would  follow  in  due 
course. 

"  You  may  have  heard  me  speak,** 
resumed  Batts,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine  who  is  now  dead — a 
man  called  Exley." 

I  had  heard  Batts  mention  the  name 
more  than  once,  and  so  nodded  an 
affirmative. 

"  Exley  married  a  young  Italian  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  of  a  high  family.  I  need 
not  repeat  her  name,  but' she  traced  her 
descent  from  the  Borgias." 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  *'  so  many  Italian  families 
do  that ! " 

Batts  smiled. 

"  In  this  case  I  think  there  was  justi- 
fication/* he  observed.  Then  his  face 
assumed  a  suddenly  hard  expression. 
**  Exley  died  soon  after  his  marriage,, 
leaving  all  his  money  to  his  beautiful 
young  wife.     And  she ^" 

"  Yes.     She " 

**  Married  again." 

Batts  sipped  his  wine  as  he  spoke. 

*'  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  Count 
di  Carrala  }  "  I  asked. 

"Merely,"  replied  Batts,  "that  there 
appeared  to  my  mind  to  be  a  slight  mystery 
connected  with  Exley's  death  to  which  it 
is  possible — possible^  I  say ;  at  best,  I  can 
only  conjecture — that  the  Count  may  hold 
a  clue." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  am  thoroughly  mystified,"  I  admitted. 

"Well,"  .said  Batts,  rising,  "it  is  a 
matter  that  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss — 
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at  least  at  present.  Good  night,  my  dear 
Bertram.  We  shall  meet  at  the  ball.  By- 
the-bye,"  he  added,  "on  an  occasion  of  this 
sort  there  is  an  old-world  custom,  is  there 
not,  which  sanctions  the  bestowal  of  birth- 
day presents  on  the  young  lady  in  whose 
honour  the  festivities  are  held — a  custom 
that  obtains  Id  Italy  ?" 


reputation  of  being  a  revengeful  family  !  " 
With  which  parting  innuendo  Batts  nodded, 
smiled,  and  left  the  room. 

I  sat  for  some  time,  smoking  thought- 
fully, after  he  had  gone.  I  knew  that 
Batts  rarely  spoke  without  a  motive  or 
acted  without  a  purpose.  And  what  his 
motive    and    purpose    might    be    in   the 


■^  g<"'"g  f"  Lady  Denton's  ball,"  hr  safJ. 


"  I  do  not  knon .     Possibly." 

Batts  paused  at  the  door,  as  if  ponder- 
ing.    Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  mine. 

"Wc  will  assume  the  possibility,"  he 
said  in  a  curious  tone.  "  Ahd,  Bertram, 
before  I  go  let  me  tell  you  two  things,  my 
dear  fellow.  The  Countess  di  Carrala,  as 
well  as  her  brother,  will  be  present  at  the 


present  instance  was  the  question  that 
caused  me  for  the  next  two  days  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  intermittent  perplexity, 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day — the  day 
of  I^dy  Denton's  ball,  that  is  to  say— I 
received  a  hurried  note  from  Batts.  It 
contained  but  two  lines — 

"  RIy   brougham   will    call  for  yoi 


ball;  and  the  Camlas  have  in  Italy  the     night  at   8.50.     Be   ready  to  accompany 
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me  to  the  Dentons  punciually  at  that 
hour." 

The  **  punctually  "  was  underlined,  and 
I  confess  to  a  degree  of  astonishment 
both  at  the  early  hour  fixed  by  Batts  for 
our  departure  and  the  emphasis  he  laid 
upon  it.  Evidently  here,  too,  he  had  a 
motive.  I  glanced  again  at  the  invitation- 
card.  The  ball  was  to  begin  at  nine.  That, 
of  course,  meant  9.30 ;  yet  Batts  had  ordered 
his  carriage  for  half-past  eight.  Crediting 
him,  however,  with  a  sufficiently  rational 
purpose,  I  held  myself  in  readiness  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  was  not  kept  waiting. 
Batts  drove  up  in  his  brougham  at  the 
stroke  of  the  half-hour,  and  rang  the  bell. 
1  answered  it  myself. 

**  Surely  we  are  very  early  }  "  I  observed, 
throwing  a  light  overcoat  over  my  arm. 

**  I  wish  to  be  early,"  he  answered. 
**  Come,  Bertram,  jump  in !  " 

We  were,  I  think,  the  first — or,  at  any 
rate,  among  the  first — to  arrive  at  Lady 
Denton's  house,  and  were  shown  into  the 
gentlemen's  cloak-room,  which  we  found 
to  be  empty  when  we  entered  it.  Batts 
looked  round  with  a  satisfied  smile. 

** That's  right!"  he  remarked  com- 
placently.    "We're  in  good  time." 

"  Good  time ! "  I  repeated.  "'We  are 
half  an  hour  too  early,  my  dear  Batts ! 
I  hate  arriving  early  at  these  functions  1 " 
I  flung  myself  down  in  a  chair.  **  How- 
ever," I  added,  **  you  have,  no  doubt,  some 
reason." 

•*  Yes,"  he  observed,  "  I  have,  as  you 
kindly  suggest,  some  reason.  I  told  you  I 
wished  to  be  early.     I  will  now  tell  you 

why."*'        ' 

"  Pray  do." 

*•  Well,  my  good  Bertram,"  continued 
Batts,  **  my  reason  is  this.  I  have  a  fancy 
to  be  in  the  reception-room  when  the 
Count  and  Countess  di  Carrala  arrive. 
They  may  come  early  or  they  may  come 
late  ;  but  it  is  my  impression  that  they 
will  come  early,  hence  my  desire  to 
anticipate  them." 

'*  What  on  earth  is  your  object  in  this.*^" 
I  inquired  a  iiule  testily;  for  Batts's 
manner  at  times  annoyed  me  by  its  calm 
and  tolerant  self-assurance. 


**  My  object  }  "  he  repeated.  **  A  whiizi, 
my  dear  Bertram,  a  whim — ^nothing  else. 
The  guests  will  doubtless  be  presented,  iri 
turn,  to  Miss  Luxmore  as  they  arrive — ai 
any  rate,  such  of  them  as  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  honour,"  he  added  with  a 
smile. 

"In  other  words,  the  Carralas." 

"  Of  course.  They  are,  as  you  have 
told  me,  already  more  or  less  intiaiately 
acquainted.  It  is  possible — just  possible, 
you  know — that  the  Carralas  (in  accord- 
ance with  that  custom  to  which  I  referred 
the  other  day)  may  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  make  some  slight  birthday 
oflfering  to  the  young  lady.  It  would  be, 
after  all,  but  a  graceful  recognition  of  the 
occasion  I  A  bouquet  of  flowers,  perhaps, 
or  a  trinket." 

He  stopped  and  arranged  his  tie  before 
the  glass. 

"  Most  improbable !  "  I  exclaimed,  for  I 
disliked  the  idea  of  Miss  Luxmore  being 
made  the  recipient  of  favours  from  the 
liands  of  strangers.  "You  forget  that 
Miss  Luxmore  has  refused  the  Count.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  Carrala  would  sig- 
nalise the  incident  by  offering  her  a  birth- 
day gift ! " 

"  On  the  contrar}',  it  is  precisely  the  vcr>' 
consideration  that  might  induce  a  foreigner 
to  conceal  his  chagrin  by  an  assumption 
of  easy  indifference — such  as  would  be 
implied  by  a  careless  generosity,  for 
instance." 

"  But  as  a  matter  of  delicacy " 

"As  a  matter  of  delicacy,  his  sister, 
possibly,  might  be  made  the  bearer  of  the 
token  1  But  we  waste  thought  in  idle 
conjectures.     Suppose  we  go  upstairs  ?  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  followed 
Batts  from  the  cloak-room.  Our  names 
were  announced,  and  a  moment  later  we 
were  shaking  hands  with  Lady  Denton, 
who  greeted  us  with  the  frank  and  genial 
courtesy  of  a  really  well-bred  hostess. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Denton,  I  observe  that 
we  are  a  trifle  early,"  remarked  Baits  with 
admirable  sangfroid,  looking  round  at  the 
large  and  empty  reception-room,  as  I 
turned  to  speak  to  Miss  Luxmore,  who  was 
standing  near. 
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•'Never  too  early  to  be  welcome,  Mr. 
Batts,"  smiled  Lady  Denton  in  reply. 
**  But,  see — they  begin  to  arrive !  "  and 
as  she  spoke  the  door  was  thrown  open 
and  fresh  guests  were  announced.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  room  began  to  fill  rapidly, 
and  each  new  arrival,  I  noticed,  paid  some 
little  compliment  to  the  beautiful  girl  in 
whose  honour  it  appeared  to  be  generally 
understood  that  the  ball  was  given.  In 
many  instances  these  compliments  were 
accompanied  by  the  presentation  of 
bouquets,  so  that  before  very  long  Miss 
Luxmore  seemed  to  stand  in  a  kind  of 
miniature  flower-garden  of  her  own— her- 
self (I  thought)  the  most  blooming  and 
fairest  flower  of  them  all.  Batts  mean- 
while moved  about  the  room  with  the  easy 
and  self-contained  manner  that  character- 
ised him,  chatting  with  some  of  his 
acquaintances,  bowing  to  others,  but  the 
ivhole  time  keeping  a  surreptitious  eye 
upon  the  door.  Presently  from  the  ball- 
room there  came  the  strains  of  the  band 
as  it  struck  up  the  opening  bars  of  a  waltz. 
The  buzz  of  conversation'  filled  the  air. 
The  dancers  were  already  busy  with 
cheir  programmes,  and  a  gentleman  had 
approached  Miss  Luxmore  to  claim  her 
for  the  opening  dance,  when  suddenly 
Lady  Denton  touched  her  arm. 

•*One  moment,  dear.  Here  are  the 
Carralas ! "  she  whispered ;  and  even  as 
she  spoke  I  observed  Batts  move  un- 
obtrusively towards  the  group  and  take  up 
his  position  close  to  Miss  Luxmore. 

The  Countess  di  Carrala,  her  hand  rest- 
ing on  her  brother's  arm,  advanced  with  a 
somewhat  haughty  carriage.  She  was  a 
most  striking- looking  woman,  tall,  of  a 
fine  figure,  and  with  a  face  that  blended 
alike  the  worst  and  the  best  attributes  of 
her  race.  It  might  have  been  called  a 
handsome  face — it  was  dark  and  of  a 
commanding  character,  but  with  scarce 
<*nough  femininism  to  render  it  entirely 
pleasing,  yet  sufficient  hardness  to  render 
it  almost  repellent.  Between  the  Countess 
and  her  brother  there  existed  a  close 
resemblance.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of 
forbidding  aspect,  though  none  could 
denv    that    he    was    handsome.     As    he 
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approached  Lady  Denton  he  handed  to 
his  sister  a  morocco  case,  and  then  with 
a  low  bow  dropped  back  a  pace.  The 
Countess  extended  her  hand  to  our 
hostess  and  murmured  some  conventional 
words;  then  she  turned  slowly  to  Miss 
Luxmore,  who  seemed  to  shrink  a  little 
from  her  regard. 

**  iMy  dear  Miss  Luxmore,"  she  said, 
speakhig  distinctly  and  in  admirable 
English,  though-  with  a  marked  accent, 
**  permit  me  to  offer  you  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  on  this  your 
birthday.  Permit  me  also  " — she  opened  as 
she  uttered  the  words  the  morocco  case  and 
took  from  it  a  handsome  diamond  brace- 
let— **  permit  me,  my  dear  young  friend,  on 
behalf  of  my  brother  and  myself,  to  clasj) 
this  trifle  on  your  pretty  wrist.  I  am  sure 
it  will  become  you  !  " 

Miss  Luxmore  stammered  an  incoherent 
reply  of  thanks— she  was  visibly  discon- 
certed and  distressed,  yet  hardly  knew 
how  to  reject  this  evidently  well-meant 
act  of  courtesy.  The  gift  was  a  hand- 
some one — she  would  have  liked  to  refuse 
it,  but,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  Countess 
and  not  the  Count,  she  was  at  a  loss  for 
an  excuse  to  do  so.  Lady  Denton,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  as  pleased  at  the 
Countess's  present  to  her/rc^/^'-^r  as  Miss 
Luxmore  was  annoyed  by  it. 

**\Vhat  a  lovely  bracelet,  and  how 
quaint !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Really,  Ethel, 
I  am  inclined  to  envy  you !  " 

"Allow  me,  dear  Miss  Luxmore,  to 
clasp  it  on  your  wrist,"  repeated  the 
Countess,  as  the  young  lady  still  showed 
signs  of  shrinking.  The  Count  stood  in 
the  background,  a  sinister  smile  on  his 
face.  Batts  was  at  the  Countess's  elbow, 
carelessly  drawing  on  a  white  kid  glove. 
Miss  Luxmore  took  a  step  forward,  and 
blushingly  held  out  her  soft  white  ann. 
The  Countess  stooped  over  it,  unclasped 
the  bracelet,  and  was  in  the  act  of  placing 
it  on  Miss  Luxmore's  wrist  when  Batts, 
leaning  forward,  chanced  to  catch  his  foot 
in  a  chair,  stumbled,  uttered  an  exclam- 
ation, and  in  the  sudden  effort  to  save  his 
balance,  thrust  out  his  arm  with  a  clumsy 
sweep  and  acciilentally  struck  the  bracelet, 
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as  he  did  so,  from  the  Countess's  grasp. 
It  fell  with  a  clatter  to  the  floor.  There 
was  an-  angry  murmur  of  astonishment  and 
disgust.  The  Count  clenched  his  flst  and 
took  a  stride  towards  Batts.  The  Countess 
turned  on  him  at  the  same  time  a  look  of 
:oncentrated  and  withering  hate.  Batts 
alone  maintained  his  complete  composure. 
He  stooped  quickly  and  picked  up  the 
bracelet,  apologising  loudly  for  his  un- 
pardonable clumsiness.  Then  with  a  bow 
he  offered  the  bracelet  to  Miss  Luxmore  ; 
but  while  he  did  so  his  eyes  rested  a  second 
on  the  gold  framework  of  the  jewel.  He 
gave  a  little  start  of  surprise. 

**A  thousand  pardons,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  but  I  fear  the  bracelet  is — is  bent  a 
little  out  of  shape  !  How  can  I  hope  for 
your  forgiveness,  Miss  Luxmore  —  and 
yours.  Countess  ?  " 

He  stood  irresolutely,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other,  with  the  bracelet  in  his  hand. 

"  Give  it  me,  Sir !  "  said  the  Countess 
haughtily. 

**  Permit  me  at  least  the  satisfaction," 
urged  Batts,  **  of  repairing  the  bracelet  ?  " 

**  1  think  it  is  uninjured,"  said  the 
Countess,  examining  the  article  closely. 

**  Let  me  see  it !  "  broke  in  the  Count 
with  harsh  abruptness.  And  he  took  the 
bracelet  from  his  sister. 

Batts  leaned  forward  and  whispered 
something  hurriedly  to  Miss  Luxmore. 
The  young  lady  started  and  cast  upon 
him  a  wild,  frightened  look. 

**  As  you  value  your  life  ! "  I  heard  him 
mutter  to  her  again,  and  then  he  as 
quickly  turned  away. 

**I  regret.  Miss  Luxmore,"  said  the 
Count  di  Carrala,  stepping  forward  the 
next  instant,  "  that  owing  to — to " 

**  This  gentleman's  clumsiness  !  "  inter- 
rupted his  sister,  with  a  scornful  glance 
at  Batts. 

The  Count  smiled. 

Batts  bowed.  **  I  accept  the  entire 
blame,  and  am  the  last  to  deprecate  your 
well  -  deserved  censure,  Countess  !  "  ho 
observed  cheerfully. 

**  Owing  to  this — accident,"  continued 
the  Count,  not  heeding  the  interruption, 
•*  we  shall  be  compelled  to  postpone  the 


pleasure  of  presenting  you  with  this  trifling 
mark  of  our  regard." 

**  Oh,  please — please  don't  apologist/* 
murmured  Miss  Luxmore  confusedly  ;  "  i: 
really  is  of  no  consequence  at  all." 

"None  at  all,"  muttered  Batts  in  my  ear. 
"  Come  along,  Bertram,  out  of  this  crowd. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  Count  and  Countess  passed  on,  th«- 
group  dispersed,  and  we  had  scarct-l) 
turned  away  when  the  incident  appeared 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  press  and  throng  ot 
the  ball-room.  Batts  threaded  his  u3\ 
through  the  crowd,  and  presently  we  fouiiJ 
ourselves  alone  in  a  quiet  comer  of  one  •  »1 
the  rooms  set  apart  for  idle  couples.  Batt^ 
flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  crossed  hi^ 
legs.     I  did  the  same. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  fear  I  Ve  madr 
rather  a  mess  of  it." 

"  If  you  allude  to  the  bracelet,"  I  agreetl. 
"  yes.  It  certainly  was  not  improved  h\ 
the  fall." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Bertram,  I  don't  allude  t«» 
that  part  of  the  incident,"  he  laughetl. 
"  I  mean/  the  thing  to  be  damaged.  I 
knocked  it  out  of  the  woman's  hand  ^n 
purpose." 

**  The  deuce  you  did  ! "  I  exclaimeil. 
"  What  on  earth  for  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  Batts  calmly,  "to  sa\r 
Miss  Luxmore's  life." 

I  jumped  from  my  chair. 

"  Good  God,  man  !  what  do  \o\i 
mean  ?  " 

"  Simply  this,"  said  Batts :  "  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion — almost  amounting  to  a 
conviction — that  that  bracelet  contain^v 
poison.  It  is  this  conviction  that  brought 
me  to  the  ball  to-night.  It  was  this  con- 
viction that  has  made  me  anxious  u* 
procure  the  acquaintance  of  the  Count  di 
Carrala,  into  whose  possession  I  recently 
discovered  that  this  bracelet  had  passed. 
I  have  known  of  the  bracelet,  mv  dt^ar 
Bertram,  for  some  time  past.  I  accidental!} 
traced  it  to  its  present  owner.  It  was  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  it  myself  thai 
I  wished  to  make  that  owner's  acquaint- 
ance. I  knew  he  would  be  at  I-ad\ 
Denton's  ball.  That  was  my  purpose  a> 
I  told  you  three  days  ago)  in  going  to  the 
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ball  myself.  1  did  not  then,  however, 
anticipate  the  dimutmtnl  we  have  just 
witnessed.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  this  very  bracelet  of  which  I  was  in 
siarch  would  be  offered  as   a   birthday 


in  a  most  startling  way  !  I  am  more  than 
ever  strengthened  in  my  original  con- 
viction. The  Carralas  have  the  inherent 
racial  instinct  of  revenge  implanted  in 
their    breasts.      They    possess    all     the 


■■  Allmi!  me,  dear  J/iii  Luxmore,  to  clusj 

present  to  the  young  lady  in  whose  honour 
the  ball  was  given.  It  was  only  when  you 
told  me  of  the  Count's  rejfclion  by  Sfiss 
I.uxmon  that  a  dim  and  vague  possibilii)' 
floated  before  my  mind  —  a  possibility 
which  ihc  facts  of  to-night  have  realised 


If  an  \vur  -^n'll,''  lepeal.-d  the  Cuuiilfn, 

traditional  traits  of  the  family  from  which 
they  are  sprung.  That  family,  my  dear 
Bertram,  is  no  less  a  one  than  ilic 
Borgias." 

He   paused,  and   I   stared  at  him  in  a 
species  of  stiipefaL'liun. 
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"  You  may  recollect  that  I  told  you,"  he 
resumed,  "  that  the  girl  whom  my  friend 
Exley  married  \vas  also  descended  from 
the  Borgias.  In  fact,  she  was  a  connection 
of  these  very  Carralas." 

**  Yes,  I  remember." 

"I  will  now  tell  you  something  else. 
This  lady,  almost  directly  after  her  mar- 
riage, begged  her  husband  to  purchase  for 
her  a  particulai  bracelet,  which  at  that 
time  happened  (owing  to  various  private 
family  vicissitudes,  that  I  need  not 
recount)  to  be  for  sale.  The  bracelet 
was  the  identical  one  you  saw  to-night. 
Exley  bought  it.  I  have,  in  fact,  a  letter 
from  him  in  which  he  playfully  narrates 
the  whole  occurrence  to  me.  He  described 
the  bracelet  in  full.  From  his  description 
I  was  at  once  able  to  identify  this  bracelet 
with  a  celebrated  article  of  jewellery  that 
had  been  for  centuries  in  the  possession 
of  the  Borgia  family — an  article  of  almost 
historical  renown.  I  am  interested  in  the 
history  of  gems,  and  I  took  considerable 
trouble  to  hunt  up  the  history  of  this  one. 
Well,  my  dear  Bertram,  I  found  that  a 
very  singular  peculiarity  was  associated 
with  the  bracelet :  whenever  it  passed 
from  the  hands  of  one  owner  to  another 
its  transference  was  signalised  by  the 
death  of  at  least  one  of  its  new  wearers. 
This  struck  me  as  a  very  significant 
coincidence.  Imagine,  then,  my  feelings 
when  only  a  week  after  I  had  received 
P^^xley's  letter  I  received  also  news  of  his 
sudden  death  !  Here  was  the  tradition  of 
the  bracelet  carried  out  with  a  vengeance. 
I  determined  to  try  and  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mystery.  1  formed  my  own  theories, 
and  in  order  to  verify  them,  I  wished  to 
purchase  this  bracelet.  Unfortunately,  I 
lost  all  trace  of  it  from  that  dar.  Mrs. 
Exley  had  disposcil  of  it,  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort  on  my  part  to  do  so,  I  failed 
to  discover  its  whereabouts  till  accident 
placed  me  once  more  on  its  track.  I 
heard  of  it  at  Cairo.  The  Carralas  had 
been  there,  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
whom  I  met  at  Shepheard's,  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  the  Countess  wearing  a  verv 
remarkable-looking  bracelet  at  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Embassy  not  loijg  since.     1 


pressed  him  to  describe  the  bracelet-  He 
did  so,  and  I  knew  at  once  that  it  wzs  the 
identical  one  I  was  looking  for.  I  returned 
to  London,  and  the  first  invitation  I 
received  was  to  Lady  Denton's  bail. 
The  rest  you  know." 

"  But,  my  dear  Batts,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  what  is  your  theory  ?  After  all,  the 
whole  matter  rests  on  a  mere  pre- 
sumption I "  , 

**  A  presumption  based  on  strong  cir- 
cumstantial corroboration,"  he  answcrt-ii. 
**  It  is  odd,  to  begin  with,  that  the  bra'.r- 
let  always  finds  its  way  back  to  some 
representative  of  the  old  Borgia  family !  " 

**  But  the  Countess  di  Carrala,"  I  inter- 
rupted, *' herse// v;oTe  this  bracelet,  you 
say  ?     Yet  she  is  alive  !  " 

Batts  smiled  a   little    contemptuously. 
"That    brings    me    to    my    theory."    he 
replied.      "  I    have    a    diagram    of    this 
bracelet.     It  is  a  curious  piece  of  work- 
manship; the  diamond  is  set  in  a  thick 
frame  ;  the   gold -work  tapers  down  from 
either  side  of  the  clasp ;  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  it  is,  indeed,  antique  and  clumsy. 
Well,  in  all  probability  (to  bear  my  iheorr 
out)  there  is  a  tiny  secret  spring  attached 
to  a  particular  portion  of  the  framework. 
communicating    with   the   setting   of   the 
diamond.     Pressure  on  this  spring,  at  the 
moment  of  clasping  the  bracelet  on  the 
wrist,  might   reasonably  be   supposed   to 
act,  we  will  say,  upon  and  release  a  tiny 
needle,  concealed   in   the  setting  of  the 
stone  and   steeped   in   some   secret    and 
virulent  poison.     The  pressure,  mark  you. 
would  in  this  case  be  applied  by  another 
person — not  the  wearer  herself — in  other 
words,    the    bracelet   would   have    to   be 
clasped  on    the  victim's  wrist   by   some 
body  who  is  acquainted  with   the  secret 
mechanism   of    the    jewel.      The    wearer 
would  at  the  time  be  conscious  possibly 
of  a  slight  pin-prick,  scarcely  noticeable. 
\Vi/hout  the  pressure   on   this  spring  the 
article   could,   of    course,   be    worn   with 
complete  impunity.     To  return  to  Exley, 
my  impression  is  that  his  young  wife,  in  a 
moment  of  assumed  playfulness,  insiste<) 
\,as  young  ladies  will  sometimes  do^  upon 
clasping  her  new  toy  on   her  husband's 
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wrist — and  he,  doubtless  to  gratify  her 
humour,  laughingly  permitted  her  to 
indulge  this  childish  whim  —  with  what 
results  we  know.  That  is  my  theory, 
Bertram.  And  if  it  is  a  true  one,  I 
have  perhaps  saved  Miss  Luxmore's  life 
to-night — but    at    the    same     time,"    he 


present,  the  proposition  might  carry  with 
it  an  offensive  construction." 

"  But  bearing  immind  the-seriou&nature 
of  your  suspicions,  surely  sentiment  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way " 

*'  Hush  I " 

Batts  checked    me   with   a  gesture,     I 


But,  my  dtar  liatis."   I  extlaimed.  "  •jrkal  is  your  theory  .'  " 


concluded,  "  I  have  made  it  more  difficult 
for  me  to  gain  my  ends  and  verify  my 
suspicions  by  procuring  possession  of  the 
bracelet," 

"  Could  you  not  offer  the  Count  a  high 
price  for  it?"  I  asked. 

"Itwould  probably  excitehis  suspicions." 
returned  Batts ;  "  and.  moreover,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  he  has  just 
offered  it  to  Miss  Lu:(more  as  a  birthday 


turned  to  the  door ;  it  had  opened,  and 
the  Count  di  Carrala  himself  stood  before 
us.  On  perceiving  us  he  hesitated,  bowed, 
and  was  about  to  withdraw  again,  when 
Batts  rose  to  his  feet  and  advanced 
towards  the  Italivi  with  a  smile. 

"  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  a  further 
apology.  Count  di  Carrala,"  he  said 
politely.  "  My  name  is  Archibald  Batts. 
It  was  my  shocking  clumsiness  half  an 
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hour  ago  that  was  responsible    for    the  the  fall   did   not  matcTially  damage   ihc 

fiasco  in  the  drawing-room,  jou  remem-  bracelet?" 

ber!"  "But     sHghtly,      Sir,"     answered     ihe 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it,"  said  the  Count  Count, 
coldly.  Batts  appeared  to  hesitate. 

"  1  should  not,  perhaps,  have  done  so,"  "  The   fact    is,"    he    remarked,   a    little 


I  moment  lu  had  plaattd  his  hee!  upon  the  jewel  and  ground  Ike  setting 
into  a  shapeless  mass. 


returned  Batts  calmly,  "except  that  I 
happen  to  be  a  collector  of  gems — and 
the  brief  glimpse  I  had  of  your  bracelet. 
Count,  persuades  me  that  it  is  a  jewel 
of  singular  and  antique  workmanship ; 
one,  indeed,  that  excites  at  once  my 
curiosity    and  avidity !     I    sincerely   trust 


stammeringly,  "  I  must  ask  you  to  pardon 
me  for  making  a  somewhat  curious  pro- 
posal. Count.  \o  doubt  you  have  in  your 
collection  other  valuable  trinkets  of  equal 
merit  with  this  bracelet,  any  one  of  which 
might,  perchance,  senc  equally  well  as 
a  present  for — a  lady.     The  bracelet  you 
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admit  is  fowing  to  my  clumsiness)  slightlv 
<lamaged.  Could  I  prevail  upon  ycu, 
therefore,  to  substitute  another  gem  in  its 
place  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Miss  Luxmore, 
and  do  me  the  honour  to  allow  me  to  offer 
myself  as  a  purchaser  for  this  bracelet  ?  I 
would  give  much  to  add  it  to  my  collection 
•of  old-fashioned  gems !  " 

For  a  moment  the  Count  looked  at 
Hatts  as  though  he  would  like  to  strike 
him ;  then,  with  an  effort,  he  controlled 
himself. 

**  Vou  mistake,"  he  answered  icily.     **  1 

■  am  not  a  dealer  in  gems,  Sir!     I  do  not 

sell  my  jewels  to  strangers.     In  Italy  such 

a  proposition  would  have  been  accounted 

.as  an  affront,  but  here  in  England I  *' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  eloquent 
disdain,  and  turned  to  the  door. 
"  One  moment !  '*  said  Batts. 
The  Count  wheeled  round. 
**  I   have  reason  to   believe,  Count  di 
-Carrala,  that  there  is  a  mystery  attached  to 
that  bracelet ;  and  sooner  or  later  I  intend 
to  fathom  it.    The  bracelet  is  not  intrinsi- 
cally valuable,  but   I   am   willing  to  pay 
j^5ooo  for  it,  or  even  more.     Some  day, 
Count,    I   shall    get  it,"    he    concluded, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  Carrala's   face,  and 
speaking  slowly  and  very  deliberately. 

**  Ah,"  said  the  Count,  **  some  day,  Sir, 
you  think  you  will  get  it  ? "  and  his  lips 
twisted  into  an  ugly  sneer 
Batts  bowed. 

**  Some  day,"  he  repeated. 

The  Count  put  his  hand  suddenly  into 

his  breast-pocket  and  drew  out  the  morocco 

•case    which    we    had    before    seen.     He 

•opened  the  case  and  revealed  to  us  the 

bracelet. 

**You  will   pay  ;^5ooo  for  this.'^"   he 
inquired  of  Batts. 


'*  Yes,"  said  Batts. 
*  And  why  are  you  so  anxious,  Sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  reasons." 

The  Count  burst  into  a  mocking  laugh. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  he  cried,  "you  are 
admirable — but  you  are  English  !  You 
have  in  so  many  words,  made  me  a  propo- 
sition— and  even  conveyed  a  threat.  You 
would  wish  to  hear  my  answer  to  your 
proposition  and  your  threat,  you  and  your 
friend  ?  " 

Batts  bowed  again. 

"  Then,"  said  the  Count,  "  behold  my 
answer !  " 

As  he  uttered  the  words^  he  dropped  the 
bracelet  heavily  on  the  floor  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  planted  his  heel  upon  the 
jewel  and  ground  the  setting  into  a 
shapeless  mass ;  the  diamond  rolled  from 
its  socket,  the  gold  frame  was  bent  and 
twisted,  the  bracelet  ruined  beyond  possi- 
bility of  repair,  its  cunning  workmanship 
shattered  beyond  possibility  of  detection. 
Then  the  Count  stooped,  and  picking  up 
the  gold  circlet,  handed  it  with  a  mock 
courtesy  to  Batts. 

**  Permit  me  to  offer  you  — vwhat 
remains  !  "  he  remarked  with  exquisite 
irony. 

Batts  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  You  have  spoilt  Lady  Denton's 
carpet,"  he  observed  calmly. 

"And  as  for  the  bracelet .?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Count,  as  for  the 
bracelet,"  said  Batts,  "only  you  and  I 
will  ever  know  its  secret — now !  " 

A  sinister  smile  spread  over  the  Count's 
features. 

"  Only  you  and  I !  "  he  repeated  with 
a  curious  emphasis,  and  then  without 
another  word  he  turned  his  back  upon  us 
and  left  the  room 
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ROYALTY  IN   DISGUISE. 


By    GEORGE    A.  WADE. 


FROM  very  early  days  our  Royalties 
have  had  a  pardonable  habit  of 
going  about  amongst  their  subjects  under 
various  incognitos  and  disguises  for 
purposes  which  have  often  differed  widely. 
In  many  cases  the 

rdles  has  arisen 
only  from  a  desire 
to  see  and  hear  at 
first-hand  what  the 
loHcr  orders  of  the 
people  said  and 
thought  about 
their  Sovereign 
when  talking 
amongst  them- 
selves, fn  other 
cases  the  unusual 
dress  has  been 
adopted  from 
motives  of  policy, 
in  order  to  learn 
something  con- 
cerning the  doings 
of  enemies  in 
peace  or  war  which 
could  not  be  other- 
wise effectively 
obtained.  And  in 
still  other  in- 
stances the  various 
Royal  personshave 

had    to     be    dis-  chaillks  i.  a^ 

guised  to  save  their 

lives  from  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  foes,  who 
were  only  too  keenly  looking  out  for  an 
opportunity  of  taking  them  unawares. 

Charles  I.  was  extremely  fond  of  the 
sport  of  archery,  and  whenever  he  could 
discard    his    royal    robes    and    his    Mc 


as  a  ruler  of  the  land  he  took  the  chance 
presented  to  him  of  practising  his  favourite 
sport,  and  for  that  purpose  he  would 
disguise  himself  ns  a  member  belonging 
to  one  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  archers- 
then  in  vogue,  and 
would  go  to  spend 
the  day  in  shooting 
against  skilled 
wielders  of  the 
iong-bow  at  most 
convenient  places- 
near  his  capital. 
Ori  more  than  one- 
occasion  he  was. 
nearly  discovered 
as  being  the  King 
through  some 
momentary  slip  of 
his  own  or  liis 
sin,s;lc-  attendant's 
whilst  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  up  the 
role;  but,  as  a 
rule,  he  came 
through  the  many 
risks    with     much 


It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  recall 
that  the  very  last 
time  bows  and 
arrows  were  ever 
AN  ARCHER.  „5g((  jj.,   faattlc  by 

the  English  was  in 
hisreign.  Charleshimself  seems,  despite  the 
coming  into  vogue  of  firearms  in  battle,  to 
have  had  an  idea  that  the  day  of  the  older 
weapons  was  not  yet  over,  for  he  promul- 
gated amongst  his  people  an  injunction 
that  the  young  men  should  practise  archery 
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By    »1   M*    a 


I    HAPPENED  to  come  on  to  the  plat- 
form just  behind  them,  and  saw  the 
whole  thing. 

**  Tommy"  was  smart  and  spruce  as  a 
soldier  should  be  ;  his  little  wife  was  smart 
and  spruce  loo.  Her  short  blue  coat 
was  well  -  fitting ;  her  sailor  -  hat  worn 
jauntily. 

As  for  Tommy  junior,  whose  name,  it 
appeared,  was  Jim,  he  gasped  and  gurgled 
hilariously,  and  didn't  take  in  the  situation 
in  the  least. 

"  Jim  go  a  war  too,"  he  cried  joyously; 
"Jim *11  fight  a  Boers  longa  daddy," 

**  So  he  shall,  bless  him,"  said  his 
mother  fondly.  **  So  he  shall — when  he  *s 
bigger." 

'I'he  station-master  evidently  knew  them. 
"So  they're  takin'  your  man,  Missis," 
lie  said.     "  Comes  'ard,  don't  it  ?** 

The  little  woman  rounded  on  him  quite 
fiercely — 

"He's  proud  to  go,  and  'tisn't  me  as 
'ud  stop  'im."  Tommy  turned  to  speak  to 
an  acquaintance,  and  she  added,  in  an 
undertone — 

"E's  down'earted  enough;  don't  you 
say  another  word." 

"  I  savey,  IMissis  —  daresay  you  're 
right  •  it  don't  pay  to  send  'em  away 
frettin'." 

They  had  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
waft  for  the  train,  and  for  the  life  of  me 
1  couldn't  go  off  the  platform,  though  I 
had  only  come  up  for  my  morning  paper 
The  little  group  interested  me,  and  I  felt 
I  must  see  the  thing  through. 

A  good  many  friends  came  to  wish 
'I'ommy  good  luck,  and  through  it  all  his 
wife  hold  her  head  high  and  laughed  and 


chatted  with  the  best  of  them.  But  eveni- 
now  and  then  she  cast  a  wistful  glance  in 
her  husband's  direction,  when  she  thought 
he  wasn't  looking.     Generally  he  was. 

Any  attempts  at  commiseration  she 
resented  like  a  personal  insult. 

At  last  the  train  came  up,  and  Tommy 
held  his  little  wife  to  his  heart  for  the 
last  time. 

Even  then  she  didn't  break  down  ;  and 
if  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  they  got  no 
further. 

The  baby  displayed  less  philosophy : 
when  he  found  that  he  was  no/  going  "  a 
war,"  he  howled  with  a  childish  abandi.>n 
that  was  very  disconcerting,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted. 

In  vain  did  his  mother  beseech  him 
to  wave  his  hand  to  daddy.  His  onI\ 
response  was  a  more  vociferous  yell  an<l, 
"Jim  go  a  war,  Jim  go  a  war  longa 
daddy." 

Tommy  leaned  out  and  watched  them  as 
long  as  he  could  see,  but  Master  Jim 
continued  his  protest  after  the  train  was 
out  of  sight. 

His  distracted  mother  sat  down  witli 
him,  and  attempted  consolation 

It  was  useless.  Jim  wanted  daddy — 
wanted  to  go  to  war. 

A  mere  man  feels  ver}'  helpless  at  such 
a  crisis.  1  longed  to  assist,  but  did  nor 
know  how 

Happy  thought !  The  automatic !  Put 
a  penny  in  the  slot,  and  the  child  will 
stop  crj'ing. 

I  rushed  at  the  machine,  and  having 
secured  such  assortment  of  goodies  as  it 
afforded,  cautiously  approached  the 
offended  infant. 
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I  HAPPENED  to  come  on  to  the  plat- 
form just  behind  them,  and  saw  the 
whole  thing. 

**  Tommy"  was  smart  and  spruce  as  a 
soldier  should  be  ;  his  little  wife  was  smart 
and  spruce  too.  Her  short  blue  coat 
was  well  -  fitting ;  her  sailor  -  hat  worn 
jauntily. 

As  for  Tommy  junior,  whose  name,  it 
a[)pcared,  was  Jim,  he  gasped  and  gurgled 
hilariously,  and  didn't  take  in  the  situation 
in  the  least. 

**  Jim  go  a  war  too,"  he  cried  joyously ; 
"Jim  Ml  fight  a  Boers  longa  daddy." 

**  So  he  shall,  bless  him,"  said  his 
mother  fondlv.     **  So  he  shall — when  he 's 
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bigger." 

The  station-master  evidently  knew  them. 
**  So  they're  takin'  your  man.  Missis," 
he  said.     **  Comes  'ard,  don't  it  .'^" 

The  little  woman  rounded  on  him  quite 
fiercely — 

"He's  proud  to  go,  and  'tisn't  me  as 
'ud  stop  'im."  Tommy  turned  to  speak  to 
an  acquaintance,  and  she  added,  in  an 
undertone — 

"  E  's  down'earted  enough  ,•  don't  you 
s;jy  another  word." 

"  I  savey,  Missis  —  daresay  you  're 
right  •  it  don't  pav  to  send  'em  away 
frettin'  " 

They  had  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
waft  for  the  train,  and  for  the  life  of  me 
1  couldn't  go  off  the  platform,  though  I 
had  only  come  up  for  my  morning  paper 
The  little  group  interested  me,  and  1  felt 
I  must  see  the  thing  through. 

A  good  many  friends  came  to  wish 
Tommy  good  luck,  and  through  it  all  his 
wife  held  her  head  high  and  laughed  and 


chatted  with  the  best  of  them.  But  evoni- 
now  and  then  she  cast  a  wnstful  glance  in 
her  husband's  direction,  when  she  thought 
he  wasn't  looking.     Generally  he  was. 

Any  attempts  at  commiseration  she 
resented  like  a  personal  insult. 

At  last  the  train  came  up,  and  Tommy 
held  his  little  ^yife  to  his  heart  for  the 
last  time. 

Even  then  she  didn't  break  down  ;  and 
if  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  they  got  no 
further. 

The  baby  displayed  less  philosopliy : 
when  he  found  that  he  was  not  going  **  a 
war,"  he  howled  with  a  childish  abandon 
that  was  very  disconcerting,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted. 

In  vain  did  his  mother  beseech  him 
to  wave  his  hand  to  daddy.  His  only 
response  was  a  more  vociferous  yell  and, 
"  Jim  go  a  war ,  Jim  go  a  war  longa 
daddy." 

Tommv  leaned  out  and  watched  them  as 
long  as  he  could  see,  but  Master  Jim 
continued  his  protest  after  the  train  wa> 
out  of  sight. 

His  distracted  mother  sat  down  with 
him,  and  attempted  consolation 

It  was  useless.  Jim  wanted  daddy — 
wanted  to  go  to  war. 

A  mere  man  feels  very  helpless  at  surli 
a  crisis.  1  longed  to  assist,  but  did  not 
know  how 

Happy  thought !  The  automatic !  Put 
a  penny  in  the  slot,  and  the  child  will 
stop  crjing. 

I  rushed  at  the  machine,  and  having 
secured  such  assortment  of  goodies  as  it 
afforded,  cautiously  a[)proached  ihf 
offended  infant. 


S.ONS  OF  EMPIRE. 
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I    HAPPENED  to  come  on  to  the  plat- 
form just  behind  them,  and  saw  the 
whole  thing. 

"Tommy"  was  smart  and  spruce  as  a 
soldier  should  be  ;  his  little  wife  was  smart 
and  spruce  too.  Her  short  blue  coat 
was  well  -  fitting ;  her  sailor  -  hat  worn 
jauntily. 

As  for  Tommy  junior,  whose  name,  it 
appeared,  was  Jim,  he  gasped  and  gurgled 
hilariously,  and  didn't  take  in  the  situation 
in  the  least. 

**  Jim  go  a  war  too,"  he  cried  joyously ; 
"Jim '11  light  a  Boers  longa  daddy." 

**  So  he  shall,  bless  him,"  said  his 
mother  fondly.  "  So  he  shall — when  he 's 
bigger." 

The  station-master  evidently  knew  them. 
"So  they're  takin'  your  man,  Missis," 
he  said.     "  Comes  'ard,  don't  it  ?" 

The  little  woman  rounded  on  him  quite 
fiercely — 

"He's  proud  to  go,  and  'tisn't  me  as 
'ud  stop  *im."  Tommy  turned  to  speak  to 
an  acquaintance,  and  she  added,  in  an 
undertone — 

"  K  's  down'earted  enough  ;  don't  you 
say  another  word." 

"  I  savey,  Missis  —  daresay  you  're 
right  •  it  don't  i)av  to  send  'em  away 
frettin'" 

They  had  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
waft  for  the  train,  and  for  the  life  of  me 
1  couldn't  go  off  the  platform,  though  I 
had  only  come  up  for  my  morning  paper 
The  little  group  interested  me,  and  I  felt 
I  must  see  the  thing  through. 

A  good  many  friends  came  to  wish 
Tommy  good  luck,  and  through  it  all  his 
wife  held  her  head  high  and  laughed  and 


chatted  with  the  best  of  them.  But  evcrv 
now  and  then  she  cast  a  wistful  glance  in 
her  husband's  direction,  when  she  thought 
he  wasn't  looking.     Generally  he  was. 

Any  attempts  at  commiseration  she 
resented  like  a  personal  insult. 

At  last  the  train  came  up,  and  Tommy 
held  his  little  \yife  to  his  heart  for  the 
last  time. 

Even  then  she  didn't  break  down  ;  and 
if  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  they  got  no 
further. 

The  baby  displayed  less  philosophy: 
when  he  found  that  he  was  no/  going  '*  a 
war,"  he  howled  with  a  childish  abandon 
that  was  very  disconcerting,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted. 

In  vain  did  his  mother  beseech  him 
to  wave  his  hand  to  daddy.  His  only 
response  was  a  more  vociferous  yell  and, 
"Jim  go  a  war,  Jim  go  a  war  longa 
daddy." 

Tommy  leaned  out  and  watched  ihem  as 
long  as  he  could  see,  but  Master  Jim 
continued  his  protest  after  the  train  was 
out  of  sight. 

His  distracted  mother  sat  down  with 
him,  and  attempted  consolation 

It  was  useless.  Jim  wanted  daddy — 
wanted  to  go  to  war. 

A  mere  man  feels  very  helpless  at  such 
a  crisis.  I  longed  to  assist,  but  did  not 
know  how 

Happy  thought !  The  automatic !  Put 
a  penny  in  the  slot,  and  the  child  will 
stop  crj'ing. 

I  rushed  at  the  machine,  and  having 
secured  such  assortment  of  goodies  as  it 
afforded,  cautiously  approached  ilic 
offended  infant. 
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Evidently  I  vat  to  iaffr  that  nothing  more  serious  had  bajiptited  to  ttauble  her. 
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He  ceased  howling'  on  the  instant,  and 
held  out  his  chubby  hands. 

"  Weelies  a  Jim! — iveeties  a  Jim!"  he 
cried  eagerly.  Evidently,  though  at  heart 
a  soldier,  he  had  not  quite  outgrown 
childish  things ! 

i  glanced  furtively  at  his  mother,  but  her 
eyes  met  mine  readily,  and  forbade  me 
plainly  enough  to  suggest  even  to  myself 
that  she  had  been  crying. 

She  had. 

■'Jim  will  soon  forget  his  troubles,"  I 
ventured  to  remark,  as  with  some  com- 
placency I  watched  the  butterscotch 
disappear. 

■'  Thank  you  kindly.  Sir,  I  'm  sure.  It 
did  so  upset  me  to  'ear  'im." 

Evidently  I  was  to  infer  that  nothing 
more  -  serious  had  happened  to  trouble 
her. 

"A  fine  fellow,  your  husband!"  I  said 


tentatively;  and  wondered  how  sht  >v'.uli 
take  it. 

"That  he  is,  and  Jim  here 'II  be  ju': 
such  another — won't  you,  Jim  .-  " 

She  hugged  the  child  to  her  bosom. 
and  covered  his  sticky  little  face  witS 
kisses. 

I  turned  on  my  heel,  and  went  dovn 
the  platform,  a  very  queer  and  quiir 
unaccountable  feeling  in  my  throat. 

A  moment  later  she  rose  and.  with  a 
touch  to  her  veil  and  a  tug  ai  the  sman 
blue  coat,  led  the  child  away. 

A  trim,  pathetic  little  figure ;  her  head 
still  erect,  her  eyes  bright  and  defiant, 
her  heart — ah !  who  shall  say  .■' 

Jim,  grateful  beyond  ordinary,  turned 
once  to  call  back — 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Man;  Jim's  goin'  a 
war;  Jim  go  fight  a  Boers." 

"  Truly,"  I  said,  "a  son  of  Empire." 


A  FASHIONABLE  HOBBY. 


By    A.    GOODRICH. 


THE   world    is   so  apt   to   regard   as  appalling   abundance.      To   say   that   the 

"  cranks  "  all  those  who  have  the  beaten  track  is  the  safe  track  may  be  a  very 

divine  courage  to  think,  speak,  and  act  good   masim  for  the  majority,   but  that 

for    themselves    that    few    realise    how  should  not  prevent  them  from  regarding  as 
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hideous  would  be  the  monotony  of  this 
eanhly  pilgrimage  of  outs  were  we  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  with  the  tastes, 
aspirations,  and  desins  of  those  hum- 
drum folk   of   which   ue   have    such   an 


delightful  those  "  oddities  "  who,  in  search 
of  amusement,  and  undismayed  by  ridi- 
cule, persist  in  exploring  untritd  regions. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  consider  th* 
public  attitude  towards  Granger!' 
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He  ceased  howling  on  the  instant,  and 
held  out  his  chubby  hands. 

"Wceties  a  Jim! — weetiesa  Jim  !  "  he 
cried  eagerly.  Evidently,  though  at  heart 
a  soldier,  he  had  not  quite  outgrown 
childish  things  ! 

1  glanced  furtively  at  his  mother,  but  her 
eyes  met  mine  readily,  and  forbade  me 
plainly  enough  to  suggest  even  to  (iiyself 
that  she  had  been  cning. 

She  had. 

"Jim  will  soon  forget  his  troubles,"  I 
ventured  to  remark,  as  with  some  com- 
placency I  watched  the  butterscotch 
disappear. 

■'  Thank  you  kindly.  Sir,  1  'm  sure.  It 
did  so  upset  me  to  'ear  'im," 

Evidently  I  was  to  infer  that  nothing 
more  ■  serious  had  happened  to  trouble 
her. 

"A  fine  fellow,  your  husbaAd!"  I  said 


tentatively;  and  wondered  how  she  wnulJ 
take  it. 

"That  he  is,  and  Jim  here  'II  be  juM 
such  another — won't  you,  Jim .'" 

She  hugged  the  child  to  her  bosom, 
and  covered  his  sticky  little  fact-  wit;, 
kisses. 

I  turned  on  my  heel,  and  wunt  donr. 
the  platform,  a  very  queer  and  quit<- 
unaccountable  feeling  in  my  throat. 

A  moment  later  she  rose  and,  with  i 
touch  to  her  veil  and  a  tug  at  the  smart 
blue  coat,  led  the  child  away. 

A  trim,  pathetic  little  figure  ;  her  heaJ 
still  erect,  her  eyes  bright  and  defiani. 
her  heait— ah  !  who  shall  say  } 

Jim,  grateful  beyond  ordinary,  iume<l 
once  to  call  back — 

"Good-bye,  Mr,  Man;  Jim's  goin' a 
war ;  Jim  go  fight  a  Boers." 

"  Truly,"  I  said,  "  a  son  of  Empire." 
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By    A.    GOODRICH. 


THE   world  is  so  apt  to  regard  as  appalling  abundance.     To  say  that  the 

"  cranks  "  all  those  who  have  the  beaten  track  is  the  safe  track  may  be  a  very 

divine  courage  to  think,  speak,  and  act  good  maxim  for  the  majority,   but  that 

(or    themselves    that     few     realise    how  should  not  prevent  them  from  regarding  as 


hideous  would  be  the  monotony  of  this 
eanhly  pilgrimage  of  Ours  were  we  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  with  the  tastes, 
aspirations,  and  desires  of  those  hum- 
drum   folk    of    which    we    have    such    an 


delightful  those  "oddities"  who, in  search 
of  amusement,  and  undismayed  by  ridi- 
cule, persist  in  exploring  untried  regions. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  consider  the 
public  attitude  towards  Grangerising,  or 
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extra  book  illustrating,  as  it  is  frequently 
called.  The  Rev,  James  Granger,  a  vicar 
of  Shiplake  in  the  last  century,  and  most 
certainly  one  of  the  poorest  theologians 
and  preachers  of  his  age,  little  dreamt 
how  posterity  would  treat  his  idea  of  illus- 
trating a  dictionary  of  national  biography 
by  the  incorporation  'Of  likenesses,  or,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  print  world,  "heads." 

It  was  some  time  before  it  dawned  on 
the  leisured  and  rich  (for  Grangerising  has 
never  been,  and  never  will  be,  an  amuse- 
ment for  the 
needy)  that 
here  was  a  way 
of  killing  time 
which  com- 
bined the  fierce 
excitement  o  f 
the  chase  with 
the  mild  but  re- 
freshing joy  of 
pasting  the 
spoils  in  a  book. 
But  when  it 
did,  their  con- 
version was  SO 
thorough  that 
to-day  Granger- 
ism  has  become 
•ne  of  the 
most  popular 
relaxations. 

This  is  some- 
thing   like   the 
j>lan    of    cam- 
paign  pursued. 
Some     work 
containing 
numerous  refer- 
ences to  either  historical  characters,  well- 
known  places,  or  both,  having  been  selected, 
the  Grangeriser  or  extra  book  illustrator  ttill 
set  forth  on  his  travels,  and,  provided  with 
an  index,  proceed  to  ransack  all  the  prints 
and  booksellers  in  the  neighbourhood,  ex- 
tending Yiis  researches,  if  necessary  and  if 
his  means  permit,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  in  search  of  prints,  coloured  or 
plain,  water- CO  loured  drawings,  etchings, 
letters,  locks    of  hair — in   fact,  anything 
and  everything  having  the  remotest  con- 
nection  with    the    subject-matter  of  the 


book.    The  search  may  be  prolonged;  but 
what  matters  that  ? 

Grangerising,  in  short,  develops  instincts 
somewhat  similar  to  those  which  impel  the 
mother  to  love  the  offspring  which  gives 
her  the  most  trouble  to  rear. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,"  said  a  most 
enthusiastic   Grangeriser  to  me    recentlj', 
"that    my   beloved    task    of    illustrating 
Wagner,  which  I  have  been  busily  engaged 
on  since  the  death  of  the  great  master, 
will,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  rival  illus- 
trators, be  fin- 
ished    in     five 
years  from  now. 
It    will   be   th€ 
crowning 
achievement  of 
my  life.     I  have 
already    col- 
lected over  four 
thousand  prints, 
to  say  nothing 
of  hundreds  of 
photographs 
and  letters.     In 
my   search    for 
material  1  have 
expended 
^3000     and 
travelled      2000 

Your    true 
Grangeriser 
thinks    nothing 
of  seating  him- 
self,     say.      in 
Mr.     Frank 
Sabin's  shop  (a 
favourite   haunt 
this)   in    Shaftesburj-   .\venue   at    9    a.m., 
and    remaining    there,    especially    if  the 
portfolios  set  before  him  are  yielding  good 
results,  till  closing-time. 

Food  ?  A  biscuit  or  a  sandwich — 
nothing  more. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  is  illustrating 
a  Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  ten  years 
he  has  devoted  to  the  work  has  already 
yielded,  he  tells  me,  5000  heads,  all 
classified  according  to  rank,  profession, 
etc. ;  prints  of  places,  looo  ;  autograph 
letters,  4000 ;  besides  a  vast  number  (for 
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all  IS  fish  that  Grangeriser,"  is 
comes  to  the  a  favourite  say- 
Grange  riser's  ing  of  Mr. 
net)  of  other  Albert  Jackson, 
interesting  the  print-dealer 
relics.  of  Great  Port- 
When  his  land  Street,  W. 
pictures  are  As  this  gentle- 
complete,  the  manisthe 
text  will  be  most  prolific 
pasted  in,  a  Grangeriser  the 
procedure  re-  world  ha^  ever 
calling  to  mind  known,  he  can 
tlio  words  of  claim  to  speak 
Sir  Benjamin  with  authority, 
ijackbite  :  "  A  Mr.  Jackson 
neat  rivulet  of  is  a  professional 
ttxt  meander-  book  -  i  1 1  u  s- 
jiig  through  a  trator,  who  has 
meadow  of  during  the  past 
piargin."  This  forty  years  sup- 
done,  they  are  plied  America 
boundupand.as  ^^^^  faxren  *''*^  thousands 
a  rule,  forgotten  of  Grangerised 
in  the  excitement  of  some  new  enter-  works.  His  treatment  of  "The  Town," 
prise.     "  Once  a  Grangeriser,   always  a     by  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Life  of  Stothart,  the 
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artist,  are  "marvels,"  being  especially 
characterised  by  rare  taste  and  dis- 
cernment. Although  Mr.  Jackson 
has  been  Grangerising  all  these 
years,  his  love  of  the  work  is  as 
keen  as  ever. 

His  productions  do  not,  of  coarse, 
compare  with  those  of  Mr.  V,'- 
Wright,  who,  before  his  historic  sale 
of  last  year,  thought  nothing  of 
giving  /iso  for  a  rare  print. 

As  to  Grangerisers  never  wearying 
of  their  hobby,  I  can  go  further 
than  ^fr.  Jackson.  Cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  which  Granger- 
isers, having  impoverished  those 
dependent  on  them  by  the  slavishness 
of  tlieir  devotion,  have,  to  avoiii 
domestic  strife,  worshipped  at  the 
shrine  of  their  hobby  In  secret. 

I  know  one  enthusiast  whost: 
evenings  are  spent,  not  in  the  clab, 
as  his  family  suppose,  but  in  an 
attic  not  far  from  where  he  lives." 
Another    I    wot    of    spreads    {with 


e  of  his  tradespeople) 
the  money  he  spends  on  prints  over 
his  household  bills. 

Still  another,  whose  greatest  joy 
is  to  buy  up  all  the  unsold  and  even 
unbound  copies  of  some  book, 
worthless  in  itself  but  suitable  for 
Grangerising,  in  order  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  work.  But  this  is 
mere  detraction,  for  is  there  any 
amusement  against  which  nothing 
can  be  urged  .■' 

We  may  frown  at  the  fanatic  who 
prefers  to  keep  his  family  in 
semi- destitution  rather  than  part 
with  the  works  the  illustrating  of 
which  has  impoverished  him,  and 
regard  as  mad  those  book-illus- 
trators who  think  nothing  of  buying 
a  costly  work  and  destroying  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  prints  it  contains. 
More  than  one  copy  of  "  Boydetto 
Shakespeare,"  that  magnificent 
edition    which,    it    is    said,    cost 
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have  not  only  made  him  an 
art -connoisseur  of  first-class  ex- 
cellence, but  a  maker  of  historj 
as  well. 

When,  for  instance,  he  (ieter- 
mined  on  engraving  "Vauxhall," 
he  found  to  his  dismay  that  no 
work  on  this  well-known  resort 
had  ever  been  written.  This 
would  have  daunted  most  men, 
but   not   Mr.  Wright. 

Looking  for  needles  in  a  hay- 
stack is  nothing  to  hunting  for 
prints  without  indexes,  but  being 
a  man  of  resistless  energy,  with 
the  nose  of  a  bloodhound  and 
the  tenacity  of  a  bulldog,  the 
retired  Turf  Leviathan  set  to  work, 
and  in  four  years  had  not  only 
secured  a  complete  list  of  bills 
from  the  first  performance  to  the 
last,  but  a  collection  of  prints 
numbering  thousands.  So  com- 
plete, indeed,  was  the  pictorial 
collection  which  he  placed  before 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pailthorpe,  the  gentle- 
man he  employed  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Garden,  that  the 
eminent  illustrator  of  Dickens 
found    his    task    rendered    com- 

;£ioo,ooo  to  produce,  has  been  stripped      patatively   easy.     Indeed,  it  is   the   illus- 

stark  naked   of  its  matchless  engravings     trating  of  obscure  episodes  in  our  history 

and  left  to  die  of  exposure.     Shocking  !      of  a  century  ago  that  renders  Mr.  Weight's 

the  reader  will  exclaim.     Quite  so.     But,      works  so  valuable.     We  knew,  of  course, 

on    the    other   hand,  there    is   this  much      that  Mrs.  Clark,  mistress  of  the  Duke  of 

to  be  said  in  favour 

of  Grangerising :   its 

practice    nourishes 

and      develops     the 

artistic  faculties. " 
When     Mr.    W. 

Wright     gave     up 

book-making    for 

book-illustrating    he 

probably     knew     no 

more  about  pictures 

than    he     did     of 

Chinese.      But    that    ' 

was      sixteen     years 

ago,    and     the    vast 

sums   he    has    spent 

on  the  works  he  has 

illustrated  since  then  ^kit  on  mrs.  Jordan's  attempt  to  play  teagkdv. 
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York,  son  of  James  II.,  sold  Army 
and  Navy  contiacts,  public  appoint- 
ments, and  so  forth ;  but  it  was 
not  till  I  came  to  examine  Air. 
Wright's  sumptuous  volumes  that  I 
saw  how  bitter  public  opinion  must 
have  been,  even  in  those  days  of 
corruption,  to  have  tolerated  the 
lampoon  which  was  published  the 
moment  Mrs.  Clark,  having  well 
feathered  her  nest,  "  split  "  on  her 
paramour. 

The  Georgian  period  is  said  to 
have  been  so  licentious  that  even 
the  amours  of  George  IV,  failed  to 
■hock  it.  I  thought  so  too,  till  I 
came  across  in  one  of  Mr.  Wright's 
volumes  a  print  which  shows  that 
morality  even  then  was  not  without 
its  champions. 


O  SIDDONS  BILL. 


Mrs.   Jordan,  mistress  uf  George  IV., 
was  probably  one  ' "  the  most  charming 


comedy  actresses  who  ever  gracMl 
the  stage,  but  she  laboured  and«T 
the  impression,  as  other  comedians 
have  done,  that  her  true  forte 
was  tragedy.  The  experiment, 
which  of  course  ended  in 
failure,  provided  the  moralists 
with  an  opportunity  too  good  to 
be  lost. 

All  Grangerisers  have,  of  course-, 
their  favourite  subject.  Some 
fancy  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson," 
others  "  Nell  Gwynn,"'  by  Peter 
Cunningham,  a  work  which  used 
to  be  sold  as  waste  paper  before 
its  suitobility  for  Grangerising 
became  known.    Other  favourite 

I  works  are  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
Lives  of  Napoleon,  Byron,  Scott, 
and  Knight's  "  London." 

■■  Mr.    Wright,    when     he     vras 

Grangcrising,  chose  the  drama, 
and  at  this  point  I  cannot  do 
better  than  warn  future  Granger- 

,       iscrs     from     tackling     Edmund 

Kean,       Macready,       and       the 

Kembles,         F^erything      worth 

having    was    secured     by    Mr,    Wright. 

For    the    same    reason,   avoid     Madame 
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Veatris,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Richardson's 
Show,  and  even  steer  clear  of  Dickens. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  among  others, 
has  explored  the  Dickens  field,  and  Mr. 
Wright,  being  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  great  novelist,  not  content  ivilh 
doing  Forster's  Life,  st;inec[  a  Dickensana, 
the  four  portly  volumes  he  sold  containing 
over  zo.ooo  newspaper  cuttings.  The 
marginal  border  of  the  Dickensana  was 
designed  hy  Mr.  Pailthorpe. 

When  examining  Mr.  Wright's  works 
one  was  sure  to  light  on  some  forgotten 
event  in  our  histot}'.  These  being  the 
days  of  crusades,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
recall  the  one  in  which  Lord  EUenborough 
lent  his  great  name  to  the  cause  of  pure 
beer. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  study  by 
reformers  on  the  look-out  for  a  mission. 
The  great  Edmund  Kean  has  had  more 
than  one  biographer,  but,  so  far,  the  world 
has  never  known  where  he  was,  and  what 
he  was  doing,  during  the  year  1805. 

I  came  across  this  bill  in  Mr.  Jackson's 
shop,  and  print  it  because  it  throws  some 
light  on  that  much  debated  year.  The 
bill  shows  that  he  was  acting  in  a  theatre 
improvised  in  a  billiard-room  in  Camden 
Town. 

Many  Grangerised  works,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  dreadful  to  contemplate — 
feidcd  letters  cheek  by  jowl  with  locks  of 


hair,   water-colour  drawings,   engravings, 
etchings,  etc.    Nothing  of  the  sort  is  dis- 
cernible in  Mr.  Wright's  matchless  volumes 
Money  has  been  poured  out  like  water  in 
the   effort  to  render  them  the  finest  the 
world  has  ever  known.     Every  sheet  coat 
twopence  in  addition  to  the  inletting  of 
the   prints.      The  mat^;;ins  of  the  pages 
consist  of  drawings, 
all  by  French  artists 
of    repute.       Eveij 
one  of   these   bears 
eloquent     testimony 
to  the  skill    of  the 
renowned  French 
artists  who,  tempted 
by     English     gold, 
were     not     above 
decorating        the 
borders     of     the 
pages. 

Of  the  1 00,000 
prints  he  purchased, 
only  the  very  choicest 
are  to  be  found  in 
the  works.  The  rest 
have  been  destroyed 
or  cast  on  one  side. 


«So 
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Great  actors 
are  highly 
prized  in  these 
days,  but  it  is 
doubtful 
whether  any 
artist  will  ever 
depict  Sir 
Henrj'  Irving 
ascending  to 
Heaven.  Such 
slavish  adula- 
tion, it  seems, 
was     reserved 


for 


vid 


Garrick. 

As  instan- 
cing Mr  . 
Wright's 
policy  of  using 
only  the  best, 
d  print  of  Peg 
Woffington  is 
necessary. 
There      are 


3  WOFFINGTON. 


plenty,  of 
course,  but 
Mr.  Wright 
wanted  a  fine 
example  of 
Eccard.  Over 
three  hundred 
print  -  dealers 
were  visited 
before  he 
came  across  a 
print  which 
satisfied  his 
fastidious 
taste. 

All  readers 
of  Boswell's 
"Johnson" 
remember 
how  the 
Do  c  t  o  r'  s 
friend  Baretti 
was  set  on  one 
night  in  the 
Haymarket  by 


IMMORTALrrV  OP 
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a  gaog,  and  how 
Baretti.  having 
killed  one  of  his 
assailants  in  self- 
defence,  was  tried 
for  murder.  The 
features  of  Burke 
and  the  Doctor,  who 
both  appeared  at  the 
trial,  are,  of  course, 
familiar  to  most  of  ' 
OS ;  but  who  knows 
what  Baretti  was 
like?  It  took  Mr. 
Wright  two  years 
to  hunt  up  a  really 
good  portrait. 

In  truth,  it  may  olc 

he      said       that 

thousands  of  line  old  prints,  hid  away  in 
portfolios  or  reposing  tranquilly  on  shelves, 
have  had  the  dust  of  oblivion  blown  off 


JOSEPH  BARETTI.- 


VAUXHALL — BV  ROWIANDSON. 

them  and  been  made  to  do  service  in 

illuminating  the  past ;  and  if  prints  were 

not  to  be  had,  water-colour  drawings  by 

the    first    artists    of 

the    day  have  filled 

the  gap. 

When  on  the  war- 
path after  material 
for  "Vauxhall,"  Mr. 
Wright  lighted  on 
Rowlandson's  fine 
print  of  the  Gardens. 
As  an  example  of 
the  engraver's  art  of 
the  period  it  was 
unique,  but  it  had 
one  defect:  it  was 
far  too  lai^e  for  the 
Vauxhall  volumes. 
Bind  and  fold  it 
down  .■'  "  Perish  the 
thought ! "  said  Mr 
Wright.  A  device 
so  paltry  would  hide 
the  marginal  decor- 
ations of  the  borders. 
So  a  first-class 
engraver  was  set  to 
work,  and  a  reduced 
copy  of  the  print 
made. 

It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  other 
Grangerisera  have  not 


IS" 
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lavished  money  on  their  progeny.  The 
Grangedsed  works  of  Mr.  Frank  gabin 
are  full  of  the  costliest  and  rarest  prints. 

Mr.  Sabin  is  a  born  Grangeriser,  he 
spends  thousands  over  his  works,  but  he 
seems  averse  to  selling  them. 

Although  the  various  works  Grangerised 
expand  to  truly  heroic  proportions  under 
Mr.  Wright's  treatment  —  his  "Life  of 
Kemble"  alone  containing  1500  plates — 
there  are  none  which  for  size  can  compare 
with  Pennant's  "London,"  which  cost 
Mr.  Crowle  jfiysoo,  and  was  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Museum. 


He  has  nothing  as  big  as  the  Clarendons, 
illustrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Sutherland,  of 
Cower  Street,  at  a  cost  of  £ix,qoo,  and 
bequeathed  by  his  widow,  who  completed 
the  work,  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

This  gigantic  work,  it  is  true,  contained 
to, 000  prints  and  drawings,  730  portraits 
of  Charles  L,  518  Charles  II.,  350  Crom- 
wells,  173  James  II.,  410  William  IIL, 
filling  thir^-seven  large  volumes;  but  it 
took  Sutherland  forty-five  years  to  com- 
plete, which  was  almost  the  time  absorbed 
in  Grangerising  the  Virgin  Mary  by  some 
foreign  ecclesiastic,  whose  name  1  forget. 


THE  LUCK  OF  THE  PEACOCK'S  FEATHER. 

By  GEORGE    GAMBLE, 

AMikfr9f**A  Farmgo  of  FoUy;'  **  The  Unknown;'  etc. 


Queer  Freak  of  an  Author. 

Strancje  Charge  Against  a  Dramatist. 

Popi'LAR  Playwright  Pvlls  Pistol 

IN  Public  Park. 

SO  ran  the  evening  placards.  People 
who  bought  the  papers,  and  even 
people  who  did  not,  soon  learned  that 
John  Henr}'  Barfield,  the  newly  successful 
dramatist,  had  been  charged  at  West- 
minster with  wantonly  firing  a  pistol  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  with  thereby  shoot- 
ing to  death  a  valuable  peacock.  The 
prisoner  did  not  even  reserve  his  defence. 
He  wai  not  mad  ;  he  was  not  drunk  ;  he 
had  simply  done  this  thing.  The  magis- 
trate (labouring,  as  do  so  many  of  his 
kind,  under  a  foolish  fond  delusion  that 
he  was  a  dispenser  of  ethics  as  well  as  a 
dispenser  of  laws)  read  the  prisoner  a 
platitudinal  lecture  on  the  evils  of  setting 
bad  examples.  The  prisoner  smiled.  The 
magistrate  fined  him.  The  prisoner,  unlike 
a  certain  king,  smiled  again.  The  magis- 
trate pouted.  The  prisoner  paid.  The 
magistrate  continued  to  earn  his  salar}* — 
by  discouraging  a  too  zealous  open-air 
mouther.  The  prisoner  was  a  prisoner 
no  longer. 

A  week  later,  however,  John  Henry 
Barfield,  dramatist,  was  once  more  a 
prisoner  ;  and  for  a  similar  offence — shot 
peacock  and  all.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
deed  had  been  committed  in  Battersea 
Park ;  consequently,  the  case  was  heard 
in  another  court.  But  the  former  affair 
was  so  recent  that  it  was  at  once 
recalled ;  and  this  time  John  Henr}' 
Barfield,  dramatist,  was  sentenced  to  a 
short  term  of  imprisonment. 


Not  long  after  his  release  he  shot  a 
peacock.  Upon  this  occasion  he  did  the 
thing  in  Victoria  Park  :  where  he  was 
discovered  trying  to  bury  the  body. 
He  went  to  the  station  quietly  ;  loudly  he 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  slaving  pea- 
cocks at  ever}'  possible  opportunity.  And 
he  added  that,  previously,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that  by  merely  killing 
peacocks  he  was  scattering  broadcast  their 
evil  influence  ;  and  that,  henceforth, 
he  was  going  to  bury  them  as  well.  He 
was  remanded  in  order  that  the  state  of 
his  mind  could  be  inquired  into. 

People  asked  of  themselves,  and  of  each 
other.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  man's 
seeming  afaisence  of  reason  ?  What  was 
the  income  of  his  outcome.'^  What  was 
the  cause  of  his  effect  ?  Was  it  humour, 
and  were  these  things  done  for  a  joke  ? 
Was  it  avarice,  and  were  these  things  done 
for  a  bet  7  Was  it  cunning,  and  were 
these  things  done  for  an  advertisement? 
This  last  was  most  in  favour.  An  author 
had  been  known  to  fire  at  the  House  of 
Commons :  because  his  book  was  not 
selling.  An  actress  had  been  known  to 
lose  a  diamond  necklace  of  untellable 
value  and  to  find  it  on  her  dressing-table  : 
because  "  the  notice  was  going  up."  And, 
therefore,  it  was  with  much  surprise  that 
the  public  learned  that  John  Henry 
Barfield,  in  addition  to  being  a  draaiflliftt, 
was  a  monomaniac.  On  ever}'  subject  but 
one  he  was  perfectly  sane.  On  many 
subjects  he  was  more  than  sane — he  was 
intelligent.  But  concerning  the  truth  of 
the  superstition  that  peacocks*  feathers  are 
unlucky,  he  was  hopelessly  convinced. 
And  the  tale  told   by  his  friends  (who 
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promised  the  magistrate*  to  watch  over  the 

future  conduct  of  John  Henry  Barfield, 

dramatist  and  monomaniac)  almost  justified 

his  ineradicable  belief. 

«  «  «  « 

"  Do  you  like  the  scene,  Mr.  Barfield  ?  " 

"It  is  very  good  indeed  !  You  beat 
yourself  every  time." 

"  I  *m  glad  It  satisfies  you,"  said  the 
scenic  artist. 

"  It  ought  to ! "  cried  the  dramatist. 
"  It 's  perfect ! " 

Soon,  however,  there  sprang  into  his  face 
a  look  of  horror  and  dismay.  He  had 
noticed  the  painted  images  of  two  peacock's 
feathers  on  the  decorated  panels  of  a  door. 

**  Oh,  my  God  !  Do  you  want  to  ruin 
the  show  ?  " 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  What 's  the 
matter  ?  " 

•*  Look,  look,  look !  "  shouted  Barfield, 
pointing. 

"Well,  what  of  them?  Aren't  they 
pretty  ?  " 

"  Pretty  hideous,  pretty  horrible,  pretty 
hateful ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that ?  ^* 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  I — object !  " 

"  Well,  I  am  damned  !  "  announced  the 
artist.  "  I  should  have  thought  you  were 
young  enough  to  know  better.  It 's  only 
we  old  people  that  are  allowed  to  have 
such  childish  articles  about  us  as  super- 
stitions. Come  now,  do  you  mean 
honestly  to  tell  me  that  you  're  so  foolish 
as  to  think  that  such  a  beautiful  thing  as 
a  f>eacock's  feather  can  have  any  malign 
influence  ?  " 

"  Only  in  a  theatre,"  muttered  Barfield, 
a  trifle  ashamed  of  himself,  "only  in  a 
theatre.  I've  known  too  many  failures 
accompanied  by  peacocks*  feathers — not 
to— not  to " 

"Well,  as  long  as  they  weren't  cuased 
by  them ^" 

"  I  say  that  I  've  known  too  many 
failures  in  which  peacocks'  feathers  have 
been — been  concerned,  not  to  object  to 
them.  \Miy,  there  was  'Tunis,'  with  its 
fan  of  peacocks'  feathers — and  its  failure. 
And  there  was  the  pantomime  last  year, 
with  its  ballet  of  peacocks*  feathers — and 
its  failure.     And  there  was  that  comedy 


at    the    house    opposite,    with    its    Miss 
Drayton's  dress  of   peacocks'   feathers — 
and   its  failure.      And  that  last  goes  to 
prove  my  contention.      For  the   comedy 
was  a  fine  one ;  and,  additionally,  it  con- 
tained many  elements  of  popularity.     So 
nobody  could  explain  why  it  didn't  catch 
on.      And  /  can't   explain   why — except 
that  I  know  the  peacocks'  feathers  were 
used,  and  that  the  play  failed.     It  started 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  Press 
and  the  public,  yet  the  bottom  dropped 
out  of  it  in  a  week.     So,  my  dear  good 
fellow,   put  anything  you   like   in    place 
of  these  pretty  little  things — put  cupids. 
toads,    butterflies,    fleas — put    what    yoa 
wish ;  but  don't—oh ,  don't — put  peacocks' 
feathers ! " 

The  artist  fumbled  at  his  beard, 
grunted,  smiled,  laughed,  wetted  his 
fingers,  and  rubbed  out  the  potent 
decoration.  While  he  was  waiting  for 
his  labourer  to  bring  a  fresh  pot  of 
destemper  in  order  that  he  might  paint 
in  something  else,  the  leading  lady 
approached. 

"  Oh,  why  have  you  destroyed  those 
beautiful  feathert  ? "  she  asked  with 
genuine  regret. 

"Well,  Miss  Clariss,  it  was  like  this," 
began  the  artist,  and  stopped. 

"  I  must  plead  guilty — not  to  l>elieving, 
but  to  knowing  that  they're  unlucky." 
broke  in  Barfield.     "  And  I " 

"There,  did  you  ever  hear  such  non- 
sense ?  "  laughed  the  artist. 

"  Oh,  we  all  have  our  little  fads  !  "  cried 
Minnie  Clariss  sympathetically.  "  Person- 
ally, I  have  no  objection  to  peacocks' 
feathers ;  thev  're  too  beautiful  to  be 
harmful.  Now  don't  either  of  you  sar 
how  harmless  /  must  be  1  Because  I  said 
it  first !  But  I  must  admit  that  I  wouldn*t 
carry  a  parasol  on  the  stage — much  less 
open  one — for  a  hundred  pounds  a  week 
and  full  for  matinees.  And  I  always  want 
to  box  the  ears  of  any  person  whom  I  see, 
at  rehearsal,  balancing  a  chair  on  one  leg 
and  twirling  it  round  and  round.  How- 
ever, I  make  matters  equal  by  not  minding 
if  the  tag  be  spoken  at  rehearsal,  and  by 
not  minding  if  peacocks'  feathers  be  used 
anywhere,  anyhow,  any  time.     They  are  so 
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beautiful!  And  they  have  a  slight  sug- 
gestion of  wickedness  about  them  that  in 
no  wise  detracts  from  their  charm." 

In  that  hour,  John  Barfield  was  not  the 
prematurely  aged  man,  with  the  pale, 
.anxious    face     and     grey    temples    and 


speak  till  the  fate  of  his  play  was  deter- 
mined. If  successful,  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  something  more  than  his 
hand  and  heart ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
courage  that  comes  of  a  full  purse,  he 
would  possess  the  knowledge  that  he  was 


'■  Lout,  faoi,  look  ,'  "  s/inuled  Barfeld,  pointing. 


determined  smile,  that  afterwards  stood  in 
the  dock  ;  he  was  bright  of  eye,  bright  of 
manner,  bright  of  brain.  And  as  the 
young  author  moved  up  stage  in  company 
with  Minnie  Clariss  (a  gay-hearted,  bril- 
liant comedienne),  the  scenic  artist  could 
not  help  thinking  what  an  admirable 
match  they  would  make.  And  John 
Barfield  was  not  without  hope.  But  hi- 
had  decided  to  abstain  from  venturing  to 


not  asking  this  woman  to  share  her  salary 
with  him. 

The  rehearsal  began  ;  the  rehearsal  pro- 
ceeded— till  a  certain  line  was  reached. 
Xow,  all  theatricals  know  (and,  through  the 
medium  of  interviews,  most  of  the  public 
know)  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  part 
there  is  always  one  line,  sometimes  more, 
but  always  one,  that  refuses  to  get  itself 
learned.     >^ither   it   is  forgotten,  or  it  is 
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bungled.  And,  no  matter  how  long  the 
play  runs,  that  particular  line  is  always 
approached  by  the  artist  with  a  certain 
amount  of  nervousness.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
minor  line ;  mostly  it  is  an  important  one. 
In  the  case  of  Minnie  Clariss*s  part  and 
John  Barfield*s  play,  it  was  an  important 
one.  But  the  actress,  laughing  always  as 
ai  some  recognised  absurdity,  refused  to 
be  beaten,  and  invariably  declined  the 
dramatist's  offer  of  rewriting  the  speech. 
So,  her  little  slip  was  passed  over  at  each 
rehearsal  with  the  happy-go-lucky  phrase 
that  **  it  would  be  all  right  at  night." 

Night  came — the  night.  John  Barfield 
stood  at  the  back  of  the  circle.  It  was  liis 
first  play :  therefore  he  was  too  anxious  to 
sit  in  a  box.  And,  besides,  not  only  his 
welfare  depended  on  this  play,  but  his 
happiness  also.  However,  he  hail  no 
cause  for  fear  ;  at  any  rate,  not  till  Minnie 
Clariss  approached  her  elusive  line.  Up 
to  that  point  the  play  had  **gone  splen- 
didly ! "  Minnie  came  on.  John  turned 
pale.  She  wore  a  dainty  Alpine  hat.  He 
wore  a  look  of  anxious  pain.  Jauntily,  in 
the  band  of  that  Alpine,  sprouted  a  pea- 
cock's feather. 

The  unhappy  man  crept  away.  The 
feather  would  be  fatal.  Minnie  was  sure 
to  spoil  the  line  ;  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the 
whole  act.  He  paced  the  corridors.  When 
he  surmised  that  the  line  had  been  passed, 
Jie  crawled  through  the  iron  door  leading 
on  to  the  stage  ;  antl,  with  a  shocking 
grin  upon  his  countenance,  he  whisperctl 
to  the  prompter  concerning  that  line's  fate. 
It  was  all  right :  Miss  Clariss  had  said  the 
line  **  like  a  bird."  Ah,  but  that  was  only 
what  the  prompter  declared  !  Perhaps — 
Oh,  that  feather  1  Treading  a-tiptoc,  the 
anxious  superstitionist  moved  across  the  • 
back  of  the  scene  and  out  at  the  stage- 
door.     He  walked  up  and  down. 

Years  passed.  Since  the  sight  of  that 
peacock's  feather,  he  had  never  looked 
forward.  He  had  drifted  upon  the  stream 
of  life  like  a  moribund  fish.  He  had 
not  only  failed ;  he  had  made  no  further 
effert.  Of  what  avail,  to  fight  i^ainst  the 
gods  } 

Shortly,  he  was  dragged  inside  and 
flung  on    before   the   curtain.     There  he 


received  the  finest  and  most  genuine  out- 
burst of  cheering  and  applause  that  had 
been  know^n  under  that  roof  for  manv  a 
night.  John  Henry  Barfield,  dramatist. 
heard  the  note  of  success ;  and,  lo  !  it 
sounded  good  ! 

«  «  «  • 

**  Miss  Clariss,  you  've  helped  me  to- 
night; and,  now  we're  alone,  I  want  ii> 
thank  you  with  my  heart  as  well  as  with 
my  lips." 

**  And  you,  Mr.  Barfield,  have  helped  me. 
Your  success  has  been  my  success.  Shall 
we  call  it  a  conspiracy  of  competence  ?  " 

**  Let  us  call  it  a  conspiracy  of  luck. 
And  that,  despite  the  peacock's  feather  you 
wore  in  your  bewitching  Alpine." 

**  Oh,  I  'm  so  sorr>' !  "  she  cried,  w  iih 
genuine  contrition.  **  I '11  explain.  I^st 
night,  at  the  dress- rehearsal,  if  you  not^ct^i, 
I — but,  of  course,  you  didn't  .  .  .  What  ? 
You  did  }  Well,  I  '11  believe  you  I  While 
you  look  at  me  like  that  I  can't  do  any- 
thing else — but  believe.  To  begin  again, 
last  night,  at  the  dress-rehearsal,  in  that 
scene  with  the  tricky  line,  I  wore  a  toque. 
And  the  line  went  wrong.  The  Alpme  had 
not  come.  Nor  did  it  arrive  till  the  last 
minute — as  per  usual  with  theatrical  milli- 
nery. I  put  it  on.  The  boy  called  me. 
I  ran  downstairs,  and  was  on  the  stage  and 
off  before  I  saw  —  in  the  green  -  room 
glass — that  there  was  that — that  fateful 
feather  in  the  hat-band.  And  the  line 
went  right.  .  .  So  you  must  admit  that 
peacocks'  feathers  don't  count — or,  if  they 
do,  it's  on  the  good  side.  Still,  I've  put 
the  feather  in  my  purse.  .  .  .  See  .-•  So 
that  I  can  destroy  it  at  home  by  the  fire — 
just  to  please  you.  For  I  expect  you  had 
a  bad  moment  when  you  saw  this — this 
fateful  feather  in  mv  hat." 

**  I  was  a  fool  1 "  came  the  hearty  com- 
ment. 

**  Don't  be  hard  on  yourself,"  she  said 
softlv. 

*'  It  was  a  stupid  obsession  of  mine." 

•*  I  don't  say  it  was  stupid.' 

"  Whv  not }  " 

•*  Because  I  don't  share  it.' 

"  I  thought " 

'•That  I  was  going  to  say  something 
different }  " 
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"  I  never  know  what  you  arc  going  to 
say." 

Thrilled  at  being  adjudged  an  enigma, 
the  woman  smiled  upon  the  man  more 
sweetly  than  she  intended.  Thus  encour- 
aged, he  commenced  lo  speak  of  the 
subject  appennost  in  his  heart ;  but  some- 
thing in  her  steadfast  open  gaze  caused 
him  to  revert  to  the  subject  uppermost  in 
his  brain. 

"  That  superstition  of  mine,"  he  said, 
with  a  queer  at- 
tempt at  a  whimsical 
smile,  "was  not 
based 'upon 
instinct." 

■'  N  o,"  she 
laughed  ;  "judging 
by  the  facts  you 
once  told  me  about 
feathers  and 
failures  —  your  — 
your  superstition 
was  based  upon 
reason." 

"And  was  there- 
fore  " 

"  The  more  likely 
to  be  wrong." 

"  /  was  going  to 
sav  that." 

•'  I  know,"  she 
said  quietly  ;  "  for 
it 's  in  this  that  we 
vary.  1  always 
know  what  j'ou  are 
going  to  say."  .,i^  ^  „y  ^^_ 

Minnie  twiddled 
the  peacock's  feather  between  her  thumb 
and  forefinger ;  and  she  ventured  to  be- 
lieve aloud  that,  perhaps,  if  only  to  prove 
the  rule,  it  had  brought  luck— good  luck. 
And  John  said  softly,  to  himself,  that 
he  was  going  to  find  out  if  it  had  also 
brought  happiness. 

Concerning  this  latter,  he  was  a  trifle 
in  doubt.  Certainly  she  had  been  more 
than  friendly  to  him ;  but  how  much  of 
that  was  due  to  artistic  sympathy,  and  how 
much  to  personal  affinity,  he  could  not  tell. 
Thoughts,  contradicton-  as  inconsistent, 
racked  him  swiftly  as  suddenly.  Perhaps 
she  had  only  invented  her  account  of  the 
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overlooking  of  the  feather;  perhaps  the 
feather  had  been  exhibited  as  a  warning ; 
perhaps  the  feather's  accidental  appear- 
ance was  an  omen ;  perhaps,  although 
his  play  had  succeeded,  his  suit  might 
fail.  And  it  was  with  some  trepidation 
that  he  made  his  next  move. 

"  Let  go  my  hand — there  's  a  good  boy. 
Well,  if  you  will  be  obstinate — mind 
nobody  sees  us.  .  .  .  Has  the  hall-keeper 
yone  for  my  cab  ?  .  .  .  Hjw  the  light  of 
the  T-piece  shines 
on  the  lustres  of 
that  property  clian- 
delier  hanging 
above  us !  .  .  . 
What?  Matches 
my  eyes .'  Oh,  1 
daresay!  ...  I 
know  that  we  are 
in  the  shadow — 
here.  But  I  'm  sure 
there  are  men  up 
in  those  flies.  .  .  . 
What  ?  They've 
long  since  gone  ? 
Then  how  do  you 
account  for  that 
creaking  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that 's  only 
the  ropes  of  the 
scenery   settling 


afte 


the 


storm  and  stress  of 

the     evening! 

There 's  no  danger. 
li^re't  a  good  bey."  I  ^^ure  you  there 's 

no  danger — except, 
perhaps,  to  me  —  except,  perhaps,  that 
you  will  not  answer  as  I  wish  you 
to.  .  .  .  Minnie,  you  know  that  I  like 
you — you  know  that  I  care  for  you, 
Minnie,  I  love  you.  ,  ,  ,  Some  day — some 
day — will  you  be  my  wife  ? " 

His  declaration  was  not  so  flamboyant 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  dramatist ; 
nor  was  her  answer  so  theatrical  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  actress.  She 
nodded.  But  that  simple  movement,  com- 
bined with  the  glorj-  of  her  smile,  was,  for 
him,  far  more  potent  than  the  most  superb 
gesture  she  had  ever  made ;  and  those 
simple  words,  combined  with  the  sincerity 
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of   his  manner,  were,  for  her,  far  more  was  a  look  of  fearful  pain ;    in  her  hand 

eloquent  than   the  finest  speech  he  had  was  a.  peacock's  feather. 

ever  written.    And  that  youthful  pair,  with  •               #               •               • 

the  taste  of  success  upon  their  lips,  stood  And  that  is  why  John  Henry  Barfidd, 

in  the  shadow  of  that  prosaic  scene-dock,  successful   and   lucky  dramatist,   took  to 

side  hj'  side,  as  if  in  a  star-lit  woodland  shooling  peacocks ;   and  why,  when   pre- 

dell.     And  their  hearts  beat  high  with  vented  from  shooting  peacocks,  he  took  to 

love  and  hope  ;  and  the  eyes  of  each  were  shootiug  himself. 

brighter  than  the  lustres  of  the 

chandelier     that     hunz     above 

tl 
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ROTHENBURG   AND   ITS   HISTORIC   PAGEANT. 
By     C     FRANK     DEWEY. 
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THE  lapse  of  centuries  has  deprived 
Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber  of  the 
foremost  place  that  it  held  in  the  early 
history  of  West  Germany,  but  whoever 
even  now  roams  through  its  mediaeval 
streets,  and  at  every  few  paces  comes 
across  houses  tableted  with  names  of 
Kings  and  Emperors  and  Princes  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  who,  for  State 
reasons,  visited  **  the  city  set  on  a  hill," 
or  the  **  German  Jerusalem,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  can  have  no  doubt  of  its 
earlier  importance  in  a  political  and 
historical  sense.  Lost  as  this  prestige 
now  is  in  the  downward  turn  of  fortune's 
wheel,  something  of  its  past  glories  comes 
before  us  in  imagination  as  we  wander 
from  point  to  point.  Here  are  evidences 
of  statesmanlike  power,  of  knightly 
chivalry,  of  martyrlike  faith,  of  artistic 
creation,  or  domestic  devotion.  But  what- 
ever has  disappeared  of  its  importance  in 
the  region  of  "  practical  politics  "  it  has 
fully  retained  in  the  halo  of  art  that  still 
hangs  around  this  many-gabled  and  wall- 
girt  town.  Nowhere  has  the  old  mediaeval 
pattern  been  better  preserved  than  at 
Rothenburg;  nowhere  has  the  artist  a 
richer  field,  a  veritable  **  happy  hunting- 
ground"  for  quaint  bits  of  architecture, 
for  interiors,  for  street  scenes  and  land- 
scapes. But  even  in  these  days,  though 
since  the  boundaries  of  its  possessions 
have  been  gradually  forced  back  it  cannot 
be  railed,  as  formerly,  '*  the  granary 
of  Nuremberg,*'  the  many  mills  which 
hum  along  the  banks  of  the  Tauber,  its 
grain-clad   hills  and  vine-clothed  slopes, 
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its  breweries  and  factories,  the  result  of 
modem  life,  point,  at  any  rate,  to 
thrift  and  comfort,  if  not  competence. 
The  absence  of  soldiers  in  a  town 
in  Germany,  where  soldiers  grow  on 
every  bush,  is  very  noticeable.  Indeed, 
the  absence  of  visible  signs  of  Govern- 
ment— ^though,  really,  its  temporal  welfare 
is  thoroughly  well  looked  after  by  the  wise 
and  energetic  Biirgermeister,  Herr  Mann — 
makes  the  visitor  almost  think  he  is  in 
a  republic.  In  fact,  the  bearing  of  its 
inhabitants  has  a  sturdy  self-dependence 
and  equality  about  it  that  is  surely  a 
remnant  of  the  days  when  it  was  a  great 
and  respected  commonwealth.  Though 
belonging  to  the  Bavarian  monarchy,  it 
is  as  autonomous  as  any  State  in  the 
American  federation. 

In  the  Thirty  Years*  War  Rothenburg 
suffered  frightfully.  The  victories  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  endangered  the 
Catholic  League,  and  to  protect  the 
Bavarians  from  the  Protestant  Swedes  and 
their  allies,  of  which  Rothenburg  was 
chief,  in  1631  it  was  besieged  by  Tilly. 
Rothenburg  was  then  a  wealthy  town  of 
6000  inhabitants,  and  from  its  situation, 
upon  abrupt  and  steep  cliffs  above  thi* 
Tauber,  and  its  massive,  tower  -  crowned 
walls,  was  extremely  well  fortified.  The 
citizens  were  proud,  capable,  trained  in 
arms,  and  well  provided  with  cannon  and 
ammunition.  Tilly,  of  course,  could  not 
suffer  the  Swedes  to  establish  themselves 
upon  the  Tauber  on  such  a  powerful  base 
of  operations,  whence  they  could  further 
overrun     Franconia.      Thus,     after     the 
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unlucky  attempt  upon  Weitheim,  finding 
himself  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Swedish 
hosts,  he  prudently  decided  to  attack 
Rothenburg. 

With  reunited  forces  and  heavier  guns, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  fortified  town, 
but  the  obstinate  defenders  contested 
eveiy  inch  of  ground.  Toward  evening 
the  powder  -  tower  exploded  throug^h  a 
grenade  of  the  enemy,  and  after  desperate 
and  continuous  fighting  of  thirty  hours. 


mercy.  Surrounded  by  his  generals — 
Count  Pappenheim,  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, Count  von  Aldringer,  and  General 
von  Ossa — he  sent  for  the  Senate,  with 
fiiirgermeister  Bezold  at  their  head,  and 
announced  their  condemnation  to  death 
for  their  obstinate  resistance  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  imperial  commanders 
to  whom  they  owed  allegiance.  Already 
the  executioner  had  been  sent  for,  when 
some  of  the  wives  succeeded  in  penetrating 


the  Swedish  garrison  and  defenders,  find- 
ing their  small  means  powerless,  reluct- 
antly hung  out  the  white  flag.  Tilly  would 
not  hear  of  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
Swedes  might  withdraw  free,  but  the  town 
must  submit  unconditionally.  Rothenburg 
was  occupied,  and  Tilly  took  possession 
of  the  beautiful  and  imposing  Rathhaus. 

In  vain  did  women  and  children  crowd 
into  the  market-pl»ce,  throw  titemselves 
at  the   feet   of   the  victor,  and  beg  for 


into  the  council  -  hall,  and  with  their 
children  begged  for  mercy.  Tilly  at  last 
allowed  himself  to  be  softened,  but  coupled 
his  clemency  to  the  Senators  with  a  peculiar 
clause — namely,  that  one  of  them  should 
empty  at  a  draught  the  mighty  loving-cup 
of  Tauber  wine  presented  to  the  victors. 

This  condition  was  fulfilled  by  ex- 
BiirgermetstQr  Nusch,  who  thus  saved  the 
lives  of  himself  and  his  colleagues ;  and  the 
chalice,  which  is  of  glass  and  holds  thirteen 
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Bavarian  schoppen  (about  three  quarts), 
from  which  this  delivering  draught  was 
taken,  is  to  this  day  an  heirloom  of  the 
Biirgenneister's  lineal  descendants.  It 
is  elaborately  painted,  representing  the 
Emperor  on  a  throne,  with  the  seven 
Electors  to  the  right  and  seven  Princes  to 
the  left,  bearing  the  date  of  1606.     Later 


were  added  the  arms  of  Nusch,  whose 
family  was  ennobled  and  got  a  pension 
from  the  Senate  in  remembrance  of  the 
doughty  deed.  It  is  jealously  guarded 
at  the  house  of  his  descendant,  Herr 
Piirkhauer,  where,  to  my  question  if  it 
was  for  sale,  he  replied,  "  Um  keinen 
Preis  "  (Not  at  any  price). 
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The  sleepy,  peaceful  condition  into 
which  Rothenburg  had  sunk  after  the 
stirring  events  of  her  earl)'  history  induced 
some  of  her  energetic  citizens  to  look 
about  for  some  means  of  attracting  atten- 
tion and  commercial  enterprises  to  the 
mediaeval  city.  So  much  that  was 
dramatic  had  passed  within  those  ancient 
walls  that  it  required  only  the  historic 
picture  of  Herr  Shuch.  representing  Tilly 
in  the  new  Rathhaus  of  Rothenburg,  to 
suggest  the  dramatising  of  that  wonderful 
episode  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Herr 
Hoerber,  a  patriotic  citizen  of  Rothen- 
burg, furnished  the  drama,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Herren  Johler  and  Fiirst,  the 
piece  was  successfully  put  on  the  stage  in 
the  old  Kaisersaal,  where  Tilly  dictated 
his  terms,  many  of  the  living  actors  being 
<Iescendants  of  the  heroes  of  that  event. 


effect.  The  ex-Biirgermeister,  Nusch,  is 
the  central  figure  of  this  great  historical 
play  of  the  "  Meister  Trunk,"  or  "  Giant 
Draught,"  which  is  now  enacted  aniraally 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Rathhaus. 

The    victorious  general   and    his   Staff, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,   Prince  Louis 
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OrFlCER    AND    A    DOMINICAN    MONK    IN   THE 

The  first  representation  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1891  ,  its  success  was 
assured  from  the  very  first.  The  staging 
and  grouping  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment are  displayed  with  truly  Titianesque 


of  Pfalzburg,  Count  Gottfried  of  Pappen- 
heim,  Count  Johann  Aldringer,  Rudolf  von 
Ossa,  and  a  Dominican  monk,  with  the 
devastating  and  plundering  ruffians  that 
formed  their  train,  make  their  entry  into 
the  Rathhaus,  where  the  Senate  is  assem- 
bled with  Biirgermeister  Bezold  at  their 
head,  and  among  them  a  former  Biirger- 
meister, George  Nusch.  Tilly  rejects 
anything  like  capitulation,  but  allows  the 
Swedes  to  go  free,  condemning  the  town 
to  tribute  and  the  Senate  and  Burger- 
meister  to  death.  In  vain  the  poor  wives 
and  children  beg  for  mercy.  The  victor  is 
inexorable,  but  at  length  agrees  to  be 
content  with  the  death  of  four  Senators 
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Let  them  choose.  Unanimously  the 
Senate  prefers  death  for  all,  and  the 
Biirgeraieister  himself,  under  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  is  sent  to  fetch  the  executioner, 
who  lives  out  of  town. 

In  the  meantime,  to  bring  Tilly  into 
better  humour,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  the  daughter  of  the 


"I  will  show  mercy  on  this  condition — 
that  one  of  you  empty  the  full  cup  at  one 
draught."  Naturally,  the  Senate  remains 
dumb  at  the  bitter  jest.  It  was  a  feat 
beyond  human  power.  But  at  lengtfa 
Nusch,  thinking  it  is  a  more  agreeable 
death  than  hanging,  and  being  the  son  of 
the    host    of   the    "  Golden    Stag "    and 


PAPPENHEIU. 

castellan  and  cellarer  offers  him  wine, 
end,  with  her  father's  permission,  goes  to 
fetch  it.  The  cellarer  in  the  meantime 
praises  the  wine,  comparing  it  to  a 
prisoner — 

My  Lord,  I  have  had  ia  ward  for  maay  years 

A  noble  offspring  of  ihe  suo-god; 

Let  me  to-day,  the  day  of  all  our  deaths, 

Give  him  bis  freedom  :  'tis  a  worthy  saciilice. 

Tilly  takes  the  mighty  stirrup-cup  with 
Tauber  wine,  drinks,  and  passes  it  around 
to  his  suite ;  these,  however,  do  not 
exhaust  it.  Tilly,  struck  by  its  size, 
and  brought  into  better  humour  by  the 
generous  wine,  exclaims,  with  a  grim  joke. 


probably  accustomed  to  big  drinks,  comes 

forward  and  offers  to  do  so — 

This  falal  war,  which  in  ihe  rery  marrow  of  om 

Our  counliy  plagues,  is  doi  from  brotherly  tort. 

But  b  from  hate  begot.    God  holds  us 

All  as  brothtn  in  His  Falher-hcart, 

Alike  who  Abba,  or  Jehova,  cry. 

I  drink  to  thee,  oh,  faith  \     Ot  else  may  this 

My  death -drau);ht  be,  which  to  another 

And  more  lovely  home  my  spirit  bears. 

Breathlessly  the  anxious  spectators  watch 
as  they  see  the  large  measure  lifted  higher 
and  higher,  its  contents  gradually  dis- 
appearing down  the  throat  of  the  valorous 
Biirgermeister. 
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Nay,  smile  not  because  ia  age  1 

Indy  own 
Wbat    moves   my   heart !      Love, 

loyal  once 
To  golden  locks,  is  not   a  traitor 
They  silver  gleam.  [when 

[Tating  htr  husband's  Adm/.] 
By  this  hand  ted. 
To   this  heart   bound,  and  happy 

more  than  all. 
Esteem  for  each  brought  sunshine 

Time  speeds,  creeps  on   ihe  shade 

of  age. 
And   bitter    parting    threatens    to 

engulf  us. 
Now  know  I  erst  what  thou  bast 

And   what  pale   death  would  fain 

have  robbed  me  of. 
And  yet  again,  as  through  a  miracle, 

for  which  I  thank 
Kly  God,  thou  art  once  more  my 


They  scarcely  dared  hope.  His  strength 
would  fail,  and  the  cup  would  be  with- 
drawn. But  no !  it  is  drained  to  the  last 
drop,  and  the  fainting  Burgcrmeister  has 
just  strength  enough  to  hand  it  to  Tilly 
and  stammer  out :  "  Thy  promise !  " 

"  It  shall  be  honourably  kept,"  says  the 
General;    and  Nusch  sinks  to  the  floor. 
Then  women  and  children  press  into  the 
council -chamber,    full   of  joy 
at  the  unexpected  deliverance, 
for  which  no  one  has  dared 
to  hope.    The  Biirgermeister's 
wife  appears  and  thanks  Tilly 
for    his    clemency.     The 
cellarer's  daughter  brings  him 
flowers,  and  Tilly  says:    "I 
thank  thee !     Be  happy,  and 
forget     not    that    Tilly    held 
judgment  in  this  Senate  Hall 
and   drank    thy  wine."       To 
which  the  Biirgermeister's  wife 
replies    with     passionate 
feeling — 
Forget    this   day .-      When  fear   ol 

death 
And  greatest  joy  together  mingled  i 
l^lkcn  life  aoea'  was  given  tu  him 
Upon  whose  heart  my  faithful  luvc 

We   come    to   thank    thee.  Count, 

(bt  thy  great  gift : 
One  ptues  most  we  have  all  but  lost. 


Three  days  Xusch  lingers  between  life 
and  death,  and  when  he  recovers,  his  first 
words  are :  '*t  could  never  save  another 
town."  This  historical  drama  is  always 
given  at  XVhitstintide,  and  attracts  thou- 
sands from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  The 
real  cup,  of  course,  is  not  allowed  to 
be  used  for  the  play,  but  a  good  imi- 
tation    is     in     the     Rathhaus.      In    the 
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afternoon  of  the  play  Tilly  and  his 
army,  numbering  over  500,  a  motley  crew, 
assemble  in  the   Spital   Court  and  walk 


down  in  solemn  procession  through  the 
narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  the  town  to 
the  place  where  ihe  real  Tilly  encamped 
upwardsof  150  years  ago.  All  the  gateways 
of  the  town  are  held  by  halberdiers  ami 
watchmen  in  the  costume  of  that  period. 

To  the  observant  and  intelligent  tourist 
Rothenburg  offers  new  features  of  historical 
interest  at  almost  every  turn. 

Starting,  for  instance,  from 
the  Hirsch  Tavern,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  left  up  the  street, 
the  first  object  that  onenoticcs, 
near  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  John,  is  one 
of  the  numerous  fountains,  so 
plentiful  in  Rothenburg,  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  in  stone 
of  a  bearded  sea-lriton  with 
two  tails,  one  of  which  is 
comfortably  tucked  under 
each  arm.  The  church  be- 
hind the  fountain  is  a  Gothic 

building  of  the  year  1 403,  with  ^^^ 

a  slender  and  peculiar  bclfn' 

placed  upon  a  column.     Of  ^"^  '^' 

the  sculptures  that  adorned  it 

outside,   few  remain    beyond    a   St.  John 

and  a  St.  Christopher,  rather  dilapidated. 

Exactly  opposite  the  cast  end  of  the 
church  is  the  house  of  N'usch,  the  historic 


Senator  who  saved  the  town  from  destruc- 
tion and  his  fellow- Senators  from  death. 
Passing  this    house,    we    come    suddenly 
upon  the  market-place,  whert- 
the  noble  Rathhaus  raises  in 
stately  front.     This  magniti- 
cent  building  consists  really 
of  two,  the  older  and  Gothic 
building  attached  to  it  at  the 
back  being  built  in  1140,  aficr 
a  still  more  ancient  Rathhaus. 
which    stood    opposite,    nas 
burned  down.    This  building" 
contains   the    old   dungeons 
where     Topple r's     busy    life 
ended,  the  torture-chamber, 
the   archives,    the    noble 
council -chamber  where,  once 
a   year,  the    fcsti\a]    play   to 
commemorate  the  deliverance 
of    the     town    by    Nusch'i 
"  Meister  Trunk  "  is  pU«-d. 
From  this  older  building  springs  a  square 
tower  about  180  ft.  high,  that,  according 
to  old  pictures,  had  not  originally  its  charm- 
ing bell-cupola  and  its  four  colossal  stone 
figures,  but   had  a   simple   stone   gallery. 
and  over  that  a  kind  of  stone  e<ctinguisher 
where  the  bell  was  placed.     The  tower  is 
rather  troublesome  to  ascend,  but  the  vicw 


from  the  summit  repays  one.  and  so  does 
a  chat  with  the  old  custodian,  who  lives 
there  by  day ;  two  others  taking  his  place 
at  night. 
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Thts  Gothic  Rathhaus  is  di\'ided  by  a 
court,  partly  bridged  over  by  a  gallerj-  from 
the  front  or  Renaissance  building'.  In  this 
court  is  a  very  ancient  portal  falling  into 
moss-green  decay,  but  so  lovely  in  its  ruin 
that  one  cannot  wish  for  the  ruthless, 
destroying  hand  of  the  restorer.  For  a  few 
pennies,  in  the  interests  of  artists,  the 
castellan  hangs  over  the  door  an  old  lantern 


The  great  door  in  the  south  gable — 
what  strikes  one  so  much  in  Rothcnburg 
is  that  most  of  the  chief  entrances  are 
gables :  the  gables  are  turned  in  the 
street,  and  not  the  fronts  of  the  houses, 
as  in  other  towns — is  surmounted  by  the 
eagle,  and  on  one  side  a  Phcenix  rising 
from  the  ashes,  alluding  to  the  burning 
of  th^  older    Rathhaus,   and   a   pelican 


that  belongs  to  it ;  but  which,  in  its  vener- 
able age,  is  not  allowed  to  remain  there  per- 
manently. The  Renaissance  edifice  dates 
from  about  1511,  and  was  built  entirety 
by  the  fund  of  the  town  alone.  It  is  a 
two-storey  building,  with  a  high  pointed 
roof,  through  which  break  three  sets  of 
dormer  windows.  In  the  middle  is  a 
belfrj-  tower,  which  is  the  chief  entrance, 
though  the  great  door  is  iti  the  souih 
gable.  The  feature  of  the  exterior  is  the 
«J  -  called  "  Rustica  Colonnade,"  above 
which  arc  the  arms  of  the  Electors. 


symbolising  the  parental  care  of  the  town 
for  her  children.  Between  the  south  gable 
and  the  east  point  is  a  turret  thrown  out, 
extending  the  whole  height  of  the  build- 
ing. An  armed  knight  bearing  the  shield 
of  the  Counts  of  Rothenhurg  is  on  the 
gable.  Entering  the  belfry  tower,  one 
ascends  the  winding  sione  staircase,  a 
triumph  of  art,  and  so  exactly  built  that  a 
pencil  put  in  the  groove  finds  its  way  to 
the  bottom  without  falling  out. 

The  first  floor  begins  with  an  ante-room, 
the  beamed  ceiling  of  which  is  supported 
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by  Ionic  columns.  Tlie  benches  are  of 
chiselled  stone.  From  the  ceiling  hangs 
an  old  candelabrum  made  of  antlers  and 
a  woman's  figure.  Round  the  walls  hang 
the  coats-of-arms  of  former  Biirgermeisters 
and  Consuls.     In  the  middle  is  a  Gothic 


end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  relief  of 
stone,  fonnerly  in  the  Franciskaner  Kircb& 
It  is  entirely  Gothic,  painted  a.d.  iioo, 
and  represents  the  Last  Judgment.  It 
was  brought  here  as  appropriate  to  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  and  the  jury  are  obliged  to 


door  which  leads  into  the  council  hall  of 
the  old  Rathhaus.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak, 
entirely  supported  by  columns,  and  has 
a  centre  beam  which  has  never 
required  repairing  since  it  was  put  up 
in  1140.  The  battle-pictures  around 
the  walls  are  from  the  Palace  of 
Schleissheim,  near  Munich.    At  the  south 


■  cAargrJ  OH  Titl/t  tin. 


take  their  oath  before  it  that  they  will 
truly  administer  justice.  Angels  hold  tools 
in  their  hands,  and  all  the  signs  of  the 
Passion ;  below  are  the  Pope  and  the 
Kaiser  clad  in  worldly  dignity,  the  one 
with  the  tiara  and  the  other  with  the 
imperial  crown,  representing  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.     Lower  down  they  arc 
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both  naked  in  purg<itory,  signifying, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  tliey  are  only 
as  other  men.  The  fine  proportions  of 
the  hall  are  stunted  by  the  galleries  erected 
for  the  play,  which  takes  place  here  once 
a  year  ;  but  the  removal  and  replacing  of 
them  for  each  performance  would  be  too 
costly.  A  fine  Renaissance  press  at  the 
north  end  contains  the  original  kej's  of 
six  outer  gates  of  the  town.    These,  with 


Sunday,  Tuesday,  and   Friday  a  chorale 
is  played,  a  verse  to  each  quarter  of  the 

The  houses  facing  the  Rathhaus,  rich 
with  different  and  curious  gables,  com- 
memorate by  tablets  the  imperial  and 
royal  guests  who  at  different  times  have 
Uken  up  their  quarters  here.  Facing  the 
post  -  office  to  the  south,  and  behind 
the  Herterich  Brunnen,  are  the  remains 


a  crown,  are  carried  on  a  cushion  on 
solemn  occasions  before  any  sovereign 
that  visits  Rothcnburg. 

The  bell  in  the  octagon  belfry  is  called 
by  the  populace  the  "  Poor  Sinner's  "  bell. 
In  former  times  its  piercing  tones  were 
used  to  bring  the  town  council  together 
in  haste  and  necessity.  The  windows  of 
the  staircase  arc  remarkable  in  this  way : 
that,  instead  of  being  placed  horizontally, 
they  follow  the  line  of  the  stairs 
round,  and  are  slanting.  From  the  high 
watch-tower  of  the   old    Rathhaus   every 


of  the  oldest  Rathhaus.  It  was  subse- 
quently a  dancing-house,  then  a  butcher's 
hall,  and  now  a  kind  of  museum.  It  has 
a  vaulted  and  beamed  ceiling,  and  con- 
tains two  large  Renaissance  presses,  one 
of  which  is  particularly  valuable.  In  front 
of  this  old  Rathhaus  is  the  splendid 
fountain  of  St,  George  and  the  Dragon  ; 
and  just  south  of  this  stands  the  famous 
tavern,  "  The  Bear,"  where  a  club  of  well- 
known  artists  from  Munich,  Paris,  and 
London  assembles,  and  gives  various  enter- 
tainments in  the  winter. 


THE  EXPLOITS  OF  H.M.S   '^SPEEDY." 


THE  BITER   BIT 


By    ARCHIBALD    S*    HURD. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  small  twin-screw 
torpedo  gun -boat  Speedy  is  one 
of  the  least  important  of  the  ships  of  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron.  There  is  nothing 
in  her  appearance  to  suggest  that  she  is 
the  last  representative  of  a  line  of  pre- 
decessois  of  renown  and  of  one  little  ship 
in  particular,  whose  exploits  when  the 
present  century  opened,  amid  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  bring  even  to-day  the  blood 
to  our  foreheads  and  the  fire  to  our  eyes. 

Nowadays,  few  call  to  mind  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  a 
distinguished  sailor  who  flourished  at  a 
time  when  England  boasted  many  great 
fighters  on  land  and  sea,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented to-day  by  a  grandson  who  has  won 
fame  in  the  present  war  as  a  cavalr)-  leader. 
He  was  a  born  sailor,  and  came  of  a  family 
already  famous  in  warfare.  The  Cochranes 
were  ever  in  the  service  of'their  Sovereign, 
in  1900  as  in  1780,  when  Lord  Cochrane, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald, and  the  hero  of  this  story,  joined 
the  naval  service.  He  was  five  years  old 
and  drew  his  pay,  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  that  flourished  at  that  time.  Of 
course,  the  fact  that  he  was  an  officer  at 
this  early  age  does  not  mean  that  he  went 
to  sea,  but  merely  that  his  name  was 
entered  on  the  books  of  various  war-ships, 
just  as,  when  a  boy,  he  was  appointed  a 
Captain  of  the  79th  Foot.  Thus  at 
one  and  the  same  time  he  was  an 
officer  of  both  the  Navv  and  Armv,  but  he 
eventually  chose  the  sea  as  his  profession, 
and  went  afloat  in  June  1793,  when  seven- 
teen and  a  half  vears  old.  Before  he  was 
twenty-five  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain,  which  is  the  equivalent  to  the 


rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  Army — 
a  mere  stripling  for  such  a  position.  He 
almost  immediately  hoisted  his  pennant 
in  the  14 -gun  brig -sloop  Speedy^  a 
crazy  little  craft,  and  it  was  not  many 
months  before  he  had  shown,  not  only 
the  British  people,  but  the  whole  world 
that,  though  his  ship  was  of  quite 
insignificant  size  and  her  guns  were  of 
no  great  account,  her  gallant  Captain  could 
fight  and  win  against  overwhelming  odds. 
Lord  Cochrane  roamed  the  seas  over — 
a  Drake  of  the  nineteenth  century — and 
harassed  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  so 
unmercifully  that  he  soon  became  a 
marked  man,  though,  as  we  shall  see. 
chivalrous  foreigners  could  not  with- 
hold admiration  for  his  daring  courage. 
He  was  the  worst  enemy  the  Spaniards 
had,  and  in  a  period  of  fourteen  months 
captured  **  off  his  own  bat,"  so  to  speak, 
thirty-three  vessels,  carrying  128  guns  and 
533  men,  besides  assisting  in  taking  many 
others. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  some 
of  the  most  daring  exploits  in  warfare 
were  done  by  middies ;  but  while  there  are 
many  tales  of  splendid  courage  by  boys 
and  youths  of  the  Navy,  there  are  few 
records  of  months  of  sustained  courage 
to  parallel  the  career  of  the  Speedy,  At 
last  the  Spaniards  decided  they  would  put 
a  stop  to  her  successful  attacks  on  their 
shipping,  and  the  3  2- gun  vessel  El  Gamo 
and  other  ships  were  directed  to  capture 
this  inconvenient  little  brig.  Conscious 
that  he  had  more  than  twice  as  many 
guns,  and  six  times  as  many  men  to  fire 
them,  as  Lord  Cochrane  could  boast,  the 
Spanish  commander  of  the  Gamo  put  to 
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sea  with  a  light  heart  and  high  hopes,  fully 
believing  that  he,  or  one  of  his  consorts, 
would  have  small  difficulty  in  capturing  the 
little  termagant  'ship,  and  bring  it  back 
captive  with  the  Spanish  colours  flying. 

At  first  when  the  Gamo  came  in  sight 
even  Lord  Cochrane's  heart  failed  him. 
What  could  he,  with  his  few  guns  and*  a 
mere  handful  of  men  and  boys,  do  against 
such  a  strongly  armed  opponent  ?  He 
decided  not  to  fight,  if  he  could  help  it, 
and  whep  the  Speedy^  being  slower  than  the 
Gamo^  was  at  length  overhauled  at  sea, 
her  young  Captain  ran  up  the  Danish 
colours,  and  a  man  dressed  in  a  Danish 
uniform  was  posted  at  the  gangway.  In 
a  gibberish  that  for  all  the  Spaniards  knew 
was  Danish,  this  man  roared  back  to  the 
unwelcome  visitors,  but  they  were  npt 
satisfied.  To  the  horror  of  all  on  board 
the  Speedy^  a  boat  with  an  officer  put  off 
from  the  Gamo^  because  the  Spaniards 
had  their  suspicions.  When  the  officer 
was  quite  near  the  side  of  the  British 
ship,  he  was  courteously  informed  that 
this  brig,  masquerading  as  a  Danish 
ship,  had  lately  left  a  port  where 
plague  was  rife.  This  was  sufficient  for 
the  Spaniard  ;  he  wished  to  run  no 
risks,  and  with  thanks  and  apologies  for 
the  timely  warning,  put  back  to  his  ship 
and  the  enemies  parted.  It  shows  of 
what  stuff  Lord  Cochrane's  crew  were 
composed -the  same  old  stuff  that  has 
built  up  the  Empire— that  officers  and  men 
alike  were  half  ashamed  of  the  ruse,  and 
at  length  Lord  Cochrane,  who  needed 
little  persuasion,  promised  that  when  next 
they  met  the  Gamo  they  would  fight  and 
make  no  endeavour  to  run  away. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  the 
look-out  man  on  the  Speedy,  in  the  early 
dawn,  descried  a  sail  on  the  horizon.  It 
was  the  Speedy s  policy  to  chase  every- 
thing she  saw  that  appeared  tempting. 
Without  a  thought,  chase  was  accordingly 
given.  There  was  little  wind,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  nine  o'clock  when  the 
Speedy  discovered  that  she  had  been 
chasing  the  Gamo,  one  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  capture 
her.  The  situation  was  somewhat  amusing, 
but  it  had  its  serious  side.     Here  was  a 


little  British  brig,  mounting  only  fourteen 
4-pounder  guns  and  manned  by  a  plucky 
little  band  of  fifty-four  officers,  men,  and 
boys,  ranged  up  alongside  the  Gamo, 
with  twenty-two  long  i2-pound6rs,  eight 
8-poumlers,  and  two  other  weapons, 
probably  24-pounders,  and,  above  all,  a 
crew  of  319  officers  and  men.  If  anyone 
were  asked  what  chance  such  a  handful 
of  men — ^though  Britons  in  heart  and 
muscle — had  in  a  contest  against  such 
odds,  they  might  be  excused  if  they 
answered  with  an  incredulous,  amused 
smile.  Some  people  tell  us  that  British 
sailors  are  no  better,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
worse,  than  the  sailors  of  other  countries, 
but  these  persons  cannot  know  anything  of 
the  wonderful,  almost  incredible,  exploits 
of  our  seamen  in  the  past  and  to-day. 

The  Speedy  was  soon  within  gunshot 
of  her  enemy,  and  with  admirable  pluck 
commenced  the  memorable  action.  It 
was  sheer  impudence  for  such  a  vessel 
and  such  a  crew  to  attempt  to  fight  a 
foe  so  superior  in  every  respect.  But 
here  was  the  impossible  happening  on 
the  lonely  sea,  where  she  could  hope  for 
no  assistance.  One  can  imagine  the 
Spanish  commander  congratulating  him; 
self  that  at  last  this  troublesome  ship  was 
within  range  of  his  great  guns.  He  gave 
orders  that  the  fire  of  the  Speedy  should 
be  returned  with  interest.  "I  might  as 
well  cut  a  long  engagement  short  by  at 
once  boarding  this  inconvenient  little 
vessel,"  he  thought,  and  he  doubtless 
pictured  an  easy  conquest — her  plucky 
defenders  overcome,  and  a  run  home  with 
his  prize.  As  soon  as  the  officers  of  the 
Speedy  saw  the  preparations  to  board,  they 
sheered  off  in  a  most  irritating  manner, 
and  though  the  Spaniards  made  a  second 
attempt,  they  were  driven  off,  and  probably 
their  tempers  and  their  fighting  were  not 
improved  by  the  resistance  with  which  they 
were  met. 

For  forty-five  minutes  the  guns  of  the 
two  ships  belched  forth  their  most  deadly 
fire.  Manoeuvre  his  ship  as  skilfully  as  he 
might,  Lord  Cochrane  could  not  escape 
the  enemy's  hea\T  guns,  which  swept  his 
decks.  The  shots  were  telling,  and  eight 
seamen  of  his  little  band  had  been  mowed 
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do\vn,  two  of  them  receiving  mortal 
wounds.  It  was  hopeless  to  continue  the 
fight  under  such  conditions.  What  could 
he  do }  He  had  two  alternatives.  He 
might  trjr  to  show  the  Spaniard  his  heels ; 
but  that  was  hopeless,  because  his  ship  was 
slow.  He  decided  to  try  the  impossible — 
not  as  a  forlorn  hope,  but  with  a  deter- 
mination to  be  the  victor — he  decided  to 
beard  the  Spaniards  on  their  own  decks. 

We  can  picture  the  amazement  of  the 
Spaniards  when  they  saw  the  little  British 
brig  run  in  close  under  the  great  guns  that 
bristled  at  her  sides.  They  were  not  left 
long  in  doubt  of  Lord  Cochrane*s  plans. 
As  soon  as  the  vessels  were  alongside,  with 
a  wild,  impetuous  rush,  irresistible  and 
coming  from  every  quarter,  Lord  Coch- 
rane, at  the  head  of  his  little  band  of 
heroes — there  were  only  forty  of  them — 
leaped  on  to  the  Spanish  vessel  all  at  once. 
Such  courage  took  away  the  Spaniards' 
breath,  and  the  British  broadswords  went 
crash,  crash,  crash !  It  was  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  against  desperate  odds.  The 
Speedy s  men  fought  with  the  almost  un- 
conscious courage  that  British  sailors  have 
exhibited  before  and  since.  It  was  a 
desperate  struggle  against  a  crew  of  over 
three  hundred  Spaniards,  well  armed, 
and  in  every  way  prepared.  But 
hark  !  Above  the  din  of  clashing  arms 
and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  rings 
out  the  voice  of  Lord  Cochrane. 
He  hails  the  Speedy,  and  peremptorily 
demands  that  fifty  more  men  shall  be  sent 
on  board  to  assist  in  dealing  with  this  great 
crew.  The  Spaniards  hear  the  order; 
they  have  experienced  the  hard,  deadly 
blows  of  the  forty  men  who  have  already 
boarded  their  vessel.  Another  fifty 
coming !  More  than  double  the  courage ! 
More  than  double  the  telling  blows ! 
What  little  courage  they  had  left  oozes 
out  of  them ;  they  can  and  will  not 
try  to  fight  a  force  over  twice  as 
strong.  From  the  time  Lord  Cochrane 
leaped  on  the  Spanish  vessel,  ten  minutes 
of  as  desperate  face-to-face  fighting  has 
taken  place  as  the  Navy  annals  record, 
when  the  Spaniarcis  give  up  the  contest, 
the  colours  are  struck,  and  the  El  Gamo,  • 
with  her  great  guns  and  her  crew  of  over 


three  hundred  armed  men,  is  the  prize  of 
Captain  Cochrane's  little  band  of  fortj 
men — British  seamen  most  of  them,  but 
some  only  boys. 

On  the  decks  of  the  Spanish  ship  lay 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Captain,  the  boat- 
swain, and  thirteen  sailors,  while  forty-one 
others  were  wounded.  No  wonder  the 
El  Gamds  crew  lost  heart  when  they  heard 
the  bravely  shouted  order  for  fifty  more 
British  seamen  to  come  on  board  !  They 
did  not  know  that  there  were  only  three  men^ 
all  told,  on  the  Speedy,  and  that  Captain 
Cochrane,  having  taken  the  measure  of 
their  courage,  shouted  his  order  because  he 
believed  it  would  bring  them  to  their  knees 
and  the  Spanish  flag  to  the  deck. 

Thus  the  little  Speedy  made  sail  with  her 
great  prize  and  nearly  three  hundred 
prisoners,  and  a  few  days  later  hove  into 
Port  Mahon.  The  story  has  only  three  or 
four  equals  in  the  records  of  the  Navy,  and 
it  was  soon  the  talk  of  England  how  the 
would-be  capturer  was  captured,  with  a 
loss  of  three  seamen  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
R.  W.  Parker,  the  boatswain,  and  eight  sea- 
men wounded.  Of  course  Captain  Cochrane 
was  promoted,  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Parker, 
and  well  they  deserved  the  honours. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  of  all  the  deeds 
of  daring  that  stood  to  the  credit  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  but  one  incident  will  show  how 
his  courage  was  esteemed  by  those  who 
suffered  at  his  hands.  The  capture  of  the 
El  Gamo  might  have  made  any  captain 
believe  himself  invincible.  Apparently 
the  exploit  made  Lord  Cochrane  more 
daring  than  ever,  and  three  months  later 
the  Speedy  fell  a  prey  to  a  French 
squadron  of  three  great  ships-of-the- 
line.  When  the  plucky  Captain,  his  game 
at  an  end,  proffered  his  sword,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  war,  to  the 
captain  of  the  French  war-ship  DessaLv,  it 
was  returned  to  him  with  the  courteous 
request — the  request  of  a  noble  con- 
queror— ^that  he  would  continue  to  wear 
what  he  had  so  nobly  used. 

The  story  of  his  remarkable  career  in  the 
years  that  followed  must  be  read  elsewhere 
than  here. '  He  died  a  Rear- Admiral  in 
i860,  aftd  his  tomb  may  be  seen  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 


HOW  ELEPHANTS  ARE  CAPTURED  AND  TRAINED 

IN  BURMA. 


By   CHARLES  J.   S.   MAKIN. 


TH  E  elephant  is  a  remarkably 
sagacious  animal.  Most  people 
are  familiar  with  its  performing  powers 
as  exhibited  in  the  circus  or  menagerie. 
Despite  the  small  size  of  its  brain  in 
proportion  to  the  immense  bulk  of  its 
body,  its  capacities  as  an  intelligent  beast 
of  burden  have  for  many  years  past  in 
Hurma  and  elsewhere  been  systematically 
studied  and  developed  wherever  elephants 
exist  in  anv  number.     The  result  of  the 

0 

arduous  labour  expemled  on  their  capture 
and  education  has  proved  itself  a  decided 
saving  (jf  labour  to  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ  thl^ni. 

The  virgin  forests  of  Ontral  and  Upper 
Hurma,  clothed  as  ihey  are  in  a  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  of  all 
kinds,  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
elephant,  and  where  most  of  them  are 
captured.  Their  ultimate  destination 
is  the  timber  -  varils  of  Ran":oon  and 
Moulmein  and  the  seaports  generally ; 
though  a  large  proportion  of  them  remain 
in  the  jungle,  in  the  cottonfields,  and 
e! SI  where. 

The  locality  of  our  Illustrations  depict- 
ing the  employment  of  elephants  in  the 
limber-yards  lies  in  ^loulmein.  Those* 
illustrative  of  what  occurs  in  the  jungle 
its4.'lf  show  scenes  near  one*  of  the  traininir 
•'stablishments  in  Central  Ihirma. 

.Moulmein,  a  city  of  some  60,000  in- 
habitants, as  a  seaport  lying  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Salwun  Kiver,  ranks  next  in 
im[)ortance  tt)  Rangoon.  It  is  here  that 
the  traveller  has  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
in  q:    the    life  -  historv   of     the    educated 
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elephant,  from  the  time  of  its  capture  to 
its  employment  in  the  timber-yards. 

The  Burmese  species  is  roughly  dis- 
tinguished by  traders  as  the  "goondas" 
and  the  **  mucknahs."  The  former  are 
those  that  possess  large  tusks;  while  the 
latter  have  none  or  only  rudimentar)' 
ones.  The  female  elephant  rarely  has 
more  than  a  mere  stump  of  ivory,  in 
eiilur  species.  The  two  varieties  usually 
herd  apart,  though  occasionally  a  battle 
royal  will  occur  between  the  tuskers  of 
the  two  herds  for  the  possession  of  the 
fepiales. 

They  di:>iike  the  burning  rays  of 
the  midday  sun,  and  usually  congregate 
in  an  adjacent  forest  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  sallying  forth  at  night  into  the 
open  ground  or  plain.  Their  lairs  arc 
frequently  almost  inaccessible  on  foot, 
being  surrounded  by  swamps  or  an 
impenetrable  growth  of  jungle,  to  which 
a  common  mode  of  access  is  by  swimming 
or  walking  through  the  river  itself.  They 
do  an  immense  amount  of  damage  when 
on  these  nocturnal  rambles ;  not  only  in 
what  thev  consume,  but  infinitelv  more  so 
in  what  they  tramjJe  down  and  destroy. 
I  have  seen  a  paddy-field  of  several  acres 
(juite  ruined  and  hopelessly  levelled  by 
their  gigantic  antics.  It  is  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  sight  to  meet  with  trees 
torn  up  by  the  roots  or  denuded  of 
the  entire  foliage  that  lies  within  reach 
of  their  indispensable  trunks.  They 
subsist  mostly  on  bamboos,  the  young 
branches  of  trees,  wild  bananas,  and  the 
many    succulent    species    of    grass    witii 
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which  the  plains  and  open  areas  of  land 
are  covered.  During  a  residence  in  Burma 
I  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  gaining 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  elephant,  through  a  relative  connected 
with  one  of  the  largest  trading  companies 
existent  there,  and  through  whose  influence 
I  had  many  conveniences  offered  me  of 
setting  up  my  camera  and  recording  some 
of  the  features  of  the  life-history  of  the 
animal.  Burma  abounds  in  the  species, 
and  it  has  from  time  immemorial  l^een 
regarded  with  veneration,  and  worshipped 
by  the  Burmese.  This  peculiar  reverence 
is,  however,  more  particularly  confined  to 
the  so-called  "  white  "  elephant,  a  mythical 
quadruped  to  many,  but  having  a  "ery 
eal  existence  in  Burma 


so  before  the  English  took  possession  < ! 
Mandalay.  In  the  days  of  Theebaw,  "  M,- 
Lord  Elephant"  was  housed  in  princ' .t 
style,  fed  from  vessels  of  gold,  had  i  - 
choicest  kinds  of  foods  presented  lu 
him,  and  everything  was  thought  of  :::.  1 
everything  done  to  honour  his  Majcsr. 
This  continues  in  some  degree  to  i:; 
present  day,  but  the  full  glory  of  li.e 
animal's  condition  in  days  gone  bv  !  i 
fallen  away  materially. 

Elephant- hunting  on  foot  or  in  lie 
howdah  is  a  sport  apart,  and  quite  distin.: 
from  their  wholesale  capture.  There  are 
few  occasions  more  interesting,  from  i 
sportsman's  view,  than  the  exciting  evenu 
and  narrow  escapes  that  are  recounted  1 1 
some   old  elephant-hunter  who  has  br'.o 


White  is,  however,  distinctly  a  mis- 
nomer, as  the  tint  never  becomes  more 
than  a  dirty  grey  or  mouse-colour.  They 
are  held  in  high  respect,  or,  at  least,  were 
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induced  to  recite  some  of  iiis  cxperienn  - 
I  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of  ma::> 
of  them.  There  are  several  ways  >■: 
capturing  elephants  on  the    large   sea;-,-- 
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The  principal  method,  and  the  one  that  is 
usually  adopted,  is  by  driving  them  into 
substantially  built  stockades,  or  "khed- 
dahs,"  as  they  are  termed.  Pitfalls  are  also 
used,  with  the  very  frequent   result   that 


and    the    procedure    adopted    on   a   big 
"  drive  "  are  as  follows. 

The  kheddah  may  be  circular  or  square 
in  form.  It  is  customary  to  erect  it  in  the 
partiallyclearedjungle.so  that  the  confining- 


the  animal  is  injured.  A  third  practice 
is  to  run  them  down  on  a  trained  elephant 
and  secure  them  with  a  running  noose 
The  two  latter  methods  are,  however, 
almost  obsolete  now,  and  in  many  parts 
of  India,  wherever  our  Government  has 
jurisdiction,  they  are  prohibited.  In  some 
few  instances  the  trapping  has  been  done 
by  "  decoy "  elephants,  usually  females 
They  are  let  loose  into  the  jungle,  and 
by  their  wiles  induce  the  wild  member, 
usually  a  male,  to  follow  them  confidingly 
into  the  kheddah — a  very  satisfactory 
plan,  as  the  expense  attached  to  it  is 
5m:ill. 

The    general    shape    of    the    stockade 


walls  may  be  as  much  concealed  as  possible 
The  palisading  is  composed  of  substantial 
wooden  and  bamboo  piles  driven  into  the 
ground  and  strongly  lashed  togethef,  A 
narrow  entrance  is  left  open  on  one  side, 
fitted  with  a  readily  closed  gate.  From 
this  gateway  two  deep  trenches  arc  e.\ca- 
vated,  diverging  outwards  for  a  consider- 
able distance  into  a  V-shaped  opening 
A  further  strong  palisading  is  erected  at 
the  outer  ends  of  these  ditches,  also 
extending  some  distance  into  the  jungle. 
This  is  the  commonest  form  of  kheddah, 
though  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  India  particular  localities  adopt  some 
modified  form,  but  in  principle  the  idea 
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is  similar.  When  the  herd  arc  once 
tvilhin  the  angle  enclosed  by  the  trenches, 
they  are  easily  driven  into  the  enclosure. 

If  there  is  any  choice  of  season  for 
canying  out  the  "  drive,"  it  lies  with  the 
end  of  the  wet  monsoon.  The  ground  is 
then  soft  and  yielding,  and  the  animals 
are  the  less  likelj-  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
cracking  of  tree-twigs,  the  rustle  of  leaves, 
and  other  disturbing  sounds,  which  are  all 
the  more  pronounced  when  the  vegetation 
is  parched  and  dried  up.  The  "  drive " 
commences  some  daj's  before,  and  some 
miles  distant  from  the  kheddah.  The 
ground  being  selected,  a  large  semicircle 
of  native  beaters  commence  the  opera- 
tions. If  possible,  a  day  is  chosen  on 
which  the  wind  is  blowing  towards  them 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  kheddah 
lies. 

If  it  be  otherwise,  the  unsuspecting  herd 
will  most  probably  be  alarmed,  and  scent- 
ing danger   in    the  air,  a  stampede  will 


their  way  towards  the  first  palisadin/. 
Several  tame  elephants  arc  then  s.-iit 
forward  by  themselves  into  the  thick  ■■: 
the  now  thoroughly  aroused  animals,  ai;i 
the  struggle  commences.  The  scene  .- 
exciting  in  the  extreme.  Everj-  mea.-.s 
to  drive  them  forward  are  resorted  i-i. 
The  natives,  after  the  enforced  quii-. 
and  caution  of  perhaps  several  Jai  ■-. 
go  wild  with  excitement.  Dnims  ar-? 
beaten,  guns  are  fired,  bonfires  an- 
lighted,  and  amidst  the  yelling  a:.u 
shouting  of  the  beaters  and  the  bellowiii^ 
of  the  now  enraged  animals,  in  which 
the  trumpeting  of  the  infuriated  hull-. 
is  most  conspicuous,  they  arrive  in  thc 
angle  between  the  trenches.  K\eTy  efr()rt 
is  now  redoubled,  and  pandemonium  is 
supreme.  The  beaters  yell  like  furie>, 
the  bonfires  are  stirred  up,  and  an  uproar 
is  raised  which  baffles  description.  'Hir 
whole  herd  finally  makes  a  rush  forward, 
and,  pushing  and  fighting  as  if  for  their 


v.TV  likely  result.  Gradually  the  b.-aiers 
a<lvance.  slowly  and  cautiously  at  first,  but 
more  rapidly  as  they  ajiproach  the  en- 
closure. The  large  circle  now  cl<)scs  in, 
the  men  stationed   at    the    ends  working 


step    they 
into  the  ; 


T  becomes  snialier  >a>h 
iki-,     are    driven    lieaillonc 
■.    The  entranie  is  then 

lintileslalcrau  oven  wilder 
uling  themselves  trappeil. 
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ihc  herd  gi»-e  venl  to  ii  burst  of  uncon- 

trolk-drage.    Exerting  thuirnhole  strength 

against  tile  walls  and  scL-kiiig  in  vain  lor 

an  <iutl(;t,  they  try  their   uinjysc   to  tear 

thcni  down.     The  din  is  louder  and  more 

uproarious  than  before.      Lighted  torches 

and  spears  are  thrust  through 

the  palisading  to  drive  them 

into    the    open    part   of    the  ' 

(■nclosure.    This  continues  for 

some  hours,  according  to  the 

number  of  animals  that  have 

been     entrapped.      Gradually 

the   turmoil    dies   down,   and 

tile  poor  beasts,  finding  It  a 

hupeless  task,  settle  down  and 

resign      themselves     to     the 

inevitable. 

Hunger  ne.xt  asserts  itself, 
and  the  now  subdued  animals 
very  soon  clear  the  enclosure 
from  whatever  green  food  it 
may  contain.  After  some  days. 
through    want    of    food    and 
water,    their    spirits    are 
broken,  and  a  listless,  dejected  appearance 
beeomes    general-     Picked  men  on  tame 
elephants,  together  with  their  attendants, 
both  clothed  in  the  simple  garb  of  nature, 
now  enter  the  enclosure ;    the_v  go   fear- 
lessly among  them,  and   selecting  two  or 
three  standing  apart  from  the  rest,  secure 
their  legs  with  ropes  and  chains.     If  they 
prove  refractory,  efforts  are  made  to  throw 
them  on  the  ground,  and,  if  the  ruae  be 
successful,  all    four  limbs  are    bound  by 
ropes  attached  to  wooden  piles  driven  into 
the  ground  or  fastened  to  a   convenient 
tree-tnink.     ll  is  a  singular  fact  that  some 
of  the  captured  herd,  especially  the  younger 
ones.  <lespite  their  immense  bodily  strength, 
often    collapse,     and     not     unfrequenlly 
die    from    sheer   fright    and    excitement. 
Such  was  the  result  \i  ith  the  unfortunate 
baby  of  the  family  the    writer   once  wit- 
nessed.    The  touching  little  episode  was 
laithfully    "k<)daked"     from    a    tree-tup 
overlooking   the    kheddah.      The    tender 
.solicitude  with  which  the  mournful  parent 
endeavoured   to   rouse   her  pet  child   by 
stirring  it  with  her  trunk  was  most  pitiful. 

When    the  herd  are  considered   to    be 
sufficiently   broken    in    they  arc   removed 


one  by  one.  between  tivo  powerful  tame 
elephants,  to  smaller  individual  enclosures, 
and  their  education  commences. 

The  pluck,  skill,  and  patience  of  the 
mahout  now  come  prominently  for- 
ward.    The   most   amenable  animals  are 


dealt  with  first,  with  the  object  ol 
giving  the  more  intractable  members  a 
further  week  or  so  to  ponder  over  their 
,)osition  and  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
their  new  surroundings  of  captivity  and 
subjection.  Those  on  whom  the  first  lessons 
of  obedience  are  practised  are  fastened 
to  a  steady  and  reliable  tusker,  and 
marched  out  into  the  jungle  and  put 
through  the  elementary  steps  of  wood  and 
tree  hauling.  Their  education  advances 
rapidl}',  and  after  some  weeks,  and  in 
some  cases  months,  their  apprenticeship 
is  over,  the  final  touches  of  their  educa- 
tion are  carried  out,  and  they  are  ready  for 
market.  The  tricks  and  subterfuges  of 
the  horse-dealing  fraternity  are  very 
common  with  elephant- dealers.  A  vicious 
elephant,  that  by  its  very  nature  baffles  all 
itlempls  to  subdue  it,  is  frequently  heavily 
dosed  with  drugs  before  attempiing  to 
sell  it.  Elephants  reijuire  careful  feeding 
and  watching  during  the  first  months 
of  their  captivity,  to  guard  against  illness 
and  rebellion,  as  the  enforced  confine- 
ment does  not  at  all  suit  their  roaming 
propensities.  It  is  during  their  training 
that  some  insight  can  be  gained  into  their 
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extraordinary  instinctive  qualities,  amount- 
ing almost  to  reason.  The  trunk  is  very 
sensitive  ;  they  scratch  themselves  with  it, 
remove  flies,  and  pick  up  a  penny,  or  even 
d  pin,  with  ease.  If  the  trunk  be  too  short 
to  touch  any  particular  spot,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  pick  up  the  nearest  stick  or 
break  off  a  bough  from  a  tree,  and  so 
reach  the  irritation  with  that.  They  will 
close  up  a  wound   with  a  plug  of  clay, 


Their  arrival  is  followed  by  a  carefitl 
supervision  of  their  health  and  temper. 
The  result  being  satisfactory,  they  are  one 
by  one  drafted  off  to  various  parts  of  the 
yard,  Thej-  verj-  soon  settle  down  to  their 
new  calling,  and,  in  fact,  rather  appreciate 
their  work,  generally  speaking,  than  other- 
wise. 

The  teak  -  wood  forests  of  Burma  are 
jtlstly  famous.  The  timber,  when  cut  down. 


employ  a  piece  of  wood  as  a  toothpick, 
and,  in  fact,  give  scores  of  evidences  of 
their  strongly  developed  instinctive  powers. 

The  nest  phase  of  their  history,  and  the 
one  in  which  the  result  of  their  schooling 
is  observed  in  the  most  perfected  way,  is  in 
a  large  timber-yard  or  in  the  jungle. 

Periodical  sales  are  held,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  limbcr-yards  and 
other  employers  of  the  trained  elephants 
attend.  Their  purchases  being  completed, 
the  newly  acquired  animals  are  marched  in 
easy  stages  to  their  destination 


is  hauled  by  the  elephants  to  the  nearest 
river  and  from  there  to  the  Irawaddy, 
whence  it  is  floated  down  to  the  sea- 
port. Rangoon  possesses  two  large 
timber-yards  and  several  smaller  ones 
in  its  vicinity. 

The  timber,  once  arrived  at  its  destin- 
ation, either  by  train  or  river,  is  hauled 
to  the  3-ard  and  stacked.  Three  of  our 
Illustrations  fully  explain  the  animals' 
manojuvres  in  the  yard.  The  logs  weigh 
from  three-quarters  of  a  ton  to  a  ton  and 
a  quarter,   though  they  are   often  lighter 
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and  occasionally  heavier.     It  is  Intensely 
interesting  to  obsen'e  an  old  tusker  march- 
ing   about 
with   one   of 
these    logs 
resting  on  his 
tusks.      He 
appeals   to 
revel    in    his 
superior 
strength,  and 
performs    all 
his  evolutions 
with    the 
greatest 
precision  and 
apparent 
thoughtful- 
ncss.     The 
mahout  rides 
on    his     neck,    armed    with     a    wooden 
stick  bearing  a  short  pointed  iron  goad 
at    its    extremity.     This     goad    is    the 
magic  wand  which  induces  the  different 


desired  movements.     When  pressed  into 

the  hide  over  the  eyi;,  right  or  left,  on  the 

forehead,   or 


animal  at 
once  recog- 
nises and 
responds  to 
their  special 
significance. 
According  to 
the  impulse 
given,  they 
raise  the-  logs 
of  teak,  carr)' 
and  stack 
them,  and 
KEEPKN  adjust    them, 

performing 
these  and  other  manoeuvres  with  singular 
ease  and  intelligence.  If  a  beam  project 
somewhat  imevenly  from  a  stack  of  logs, 
"  master    leviathan,"    fixing    his     black 
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beady  eye  upon  it,  with  a  stately  push 
of  the  trunk  places  it  in  its  true  line 
in  a  most  matter-of-fact  and  precise 
manner  They  pace  about  the  yard  with 
a  ton  of  wood  resting  on  their  tusks  in  the 
most  nonchalant  manner ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  bystander  almost  forgets  the  immense 
force  that  is  being  exerted.  The  process  of 
raising  a  heavy,  cumbersome  log  is  also 
very  striking.     Receiving  the  accustomed 


have  ungovernable  fits  of  passion  v.hen 
suftering  from  either  of  these  complaint^. 
Dropsy  and  affections  of  the  brain  are  al^j 
common,  the  former  being  frequently  fatal. 
They  possess  their  own  "vets'*  an-! 
prescriptions ;  the  formidable  size  ai:«i 
ingredients  of  the  latter  being  somewhat 
alarming.  A  pill  \\i\\  weigh  a  good 
fraction  of  a  pound,  and  a  poultice  for  a 
rlieumatic    sufferer    may    be    left    to    the 
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signal  from  the  mahout,  they  fall  on  to  their 
knees  and  insert  their  tusks  under  it,  draw- 
ing it  forward  with  the  trunk  until  tluy 
have  obtained  a  firm  grip,  and  the  beam 
is  firmly  grasped  in  the  orthodox  position. 
They  then  rise  with  ease,  and  march  of^i(» 
:he  far  end  of  the  vard  with  a  steadv 
regulated  step.  And  so  on,  throughout  the 
performance,  for  such  it  undoubteilly  is. 

The  general  health  of  the  elephants 
Ml  captivity  is  fair.  Rheumatism  and  tooth- 
ache are  their  bane,  and  occasionally  tlu-v 


imagination.  There  is  nothing*  they 
enjoy  more  than  a  bath  after  the  heat 
and  exertion  of  the  day's  work.  Tht*v 
are  verv'  punctilious  about  being  over- 
worked, and  are,  in  consequence,  formiil- 
able  adherents  to  the  **  eight  hours  a 
day  '*  movement.  Nothing  will  induce 
ihem  to  haul  another  log  of  timber  after 
the  bell  has  sounded  for  closing  time. 
The  cost  of  a  full-grown  elephant,  traineil 
anil  equipped  for  service  in  the  jungle  or 
timber-yard,  is  from  3000  to  4000  rupees. 
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By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM. 
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•^  CHAPTER  I. 

MUSIC,  dancing,  pretty  faces,  every- 
thing to  make  the  heart  young, 
yet  I  was  bored. 

"Perhaps  I  am  growing  old,"  I  told 
irtyself.  **  The  zest  of  life  is  slipping 
away.     The  evening  has  set  in." 

Then  I  remembered  I  was  but  eight- 
and  twenty,  which  is  comparatively  juvenile 
for  a  man. 

I  leant  against  the  wall,  avoiding  my 
.aostess's  eye  and  concealing  my  pro- 
gramme for  fear  she  should  notice  it  was 
empty.     I  had  no  wish  to  be  introduced. 

"  Women  are  all  alike,"  I  thought, 
sweeping  an  unappreciative  glance  over 
the  rcx'olving  crowd.  "  Sameness,  same- 
ness ever}'where ! "  As  if  in  contradiction 
to  my  thoughts,  a  newcomer  appeared,  a 
girl  so  absolutely  different  from  anybody  I 
had  ever  seen  that  involuntarily  a  sigh  of 
relief  escaped  me. 

For  a  moment  I  half  wondered  if  my 
eyes  were  playing  me  a  trick—  if  a  being 
so  absolutely  lovely,  so  flawless  in  beauty, 
could  move  and  breathe  among  the 
commonplace  souls  of  men.  To  paint 
her  in  words  would  be  to  tax  my  powers 
of  description  beyond  their  limits ;  for 
who  could  picture  the  whiteness  of  that 
alabaster  complexion,  the  tender  ripples 
of  naturally  waving  hair,  the  arched  eye- 
brows, the  firm  unsmiling  lips  of  exquisite 
shape,  the  somewhat  haughty  chin  and 
wide  half- frightened  eyes.^ 

They  puzzled  me — these  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  be  looking  through  the  people 
at  something  terrifying  beyond.  She  was 
dressed  in  the  palest  heliotrope,  with  a 
cluster  of  mauve  orchids  on  her  shoulder- 
strap,  which  alone  covered  the  bareness 


of  hei  arm.  A  trail  of  the  same  natural 
flowers  hung  from  her  fan. 

I  expected  to  see  her  instantly  sur- 
rounded by  an  admiring  group  of  men, 
each  eager  for  the  favour  of  a  dance. 
Instead,  she  stood  alone — apart — appar- 
ently heedless  of  neglect,  with  none  of 
the  expectancy  on  her  face  characteristic 
of  partnerless  girls. 

"  Who  is  that  in  mauve  ? "  I  casually 
asked  a  man  next  me.  He  put  up  an 
eyeglass,  and  followed  the  direction  of 
my  look. 

"  Oh — ah !  Miss  Seabroke."  he  drawled, 
**  the  youngest  one.  She 's  got  two  awfully 
jolly  sisters." 

I  positively  gasped  as  he  spoke — 

"A  Seabroke!"  I  exclaimed,  conjuring 
up  visions  of  the  portly  father  and  mother, 
whose  material  presence  had  frequently 
been  forced  upon  my  notice  at  houses 
of  mutual  friends,  and  the  "  awfully  jolly 
sisters,"  bright,  commonplace,  full-blooded 
PLnglish  girls.  One  of  them  danced 
past  as  I  spoke,  giggling  softly  at  some 
inane  remark;  and  again  I  glanced  in 
wonder  at  the  frail,  ethereal  girl  I  had  first 
noticed. 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  }  "  I  said.  I 
don't  know  many  of  the  people  hero 
to-night." 

'*  Certainly ;  but  I  doubt  if  you  'II  get  a 
dance.  Nelly  and  Edith  Seabroke  are 
generally  full  up  before  they  appear  in 
the  room  at  all." 

I  knew  the  names  Nelly  and  Edith  :  they 
were  the  sisters  with  whom  I  had  played 
tennis  a  score  of  times  the  previous 
summer. 

"  I  mean — the  other  Miss  Seabroke. 
who  is  not  dancing." 
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The  man  with  the  eyeglass  stared  at  me 
before  answering;  then  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said,  **  Come  along !  " 

I  stopped  him  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

*\Vhy  do  you  look  like  that?"  I 
queried  ;  "  there  seems  a  mystery  about 
this  Miss  Seabroke." 

**  No  myster)',  my  dear  fellow,  except 
she  isn't  popular.  People  don't  like  her, 
though  they  can't  deny  she  is  good  to  look 
upon.  They  say  she  has  not  a  friend  in 
the  world,  she's  such  a  disagreeable  girl." 

By  this  time  we  were  in  Miss  Seabroke's 
immediate  vicinity.  I  felt  my  nerves 
tingling  pleasurably  as  we  approached. 
The  monotony  of  the  ball  had  vanished 
for  me. 

The  nearer  I  came  the  stranger  sensa- 
tions I  experienced.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
cloud  were  descending  upon  the  rest  of 
the  room,  shrouding  all  the  remaining 
objects  save  her  and  me.  An  uncanny 
chill  crept  through  the  atmosphere.  I 
fancied — oh,  foolish  workings  of  imagin- 
ation! — that  the  orchids  opened  their 
mouths  like  hungry  animals,  and  that  they 
grew  on  her  shoulder  as  a  species  of  fungus 
clings  to  a  tree. 

The  conventional  words  of  introduction 
dispelled  the  cloud,  bringing  me  sharply 
back  to  my  senses,  while  I  asked  in  prosaic 
fashion  whether  she  would  spare  me  a 
dance. 

As  yet  she  had  only  inclined  her  head 
in  recognition,  while  I  waited  to  hear  her 
voice  as  if  the  issues  of  life  or  death  hung 
upon  her  words. 

.  *'  I  had  not  intended  dancing,"  she  said, 
looking  me  so  straight  in  the  face  it  was 
like  standing  with  the  sun  in  one's  eyes. 
"  I  asked  our  hostess  not  to  introduce  me 
on  that  account." 

*•  Vou  are  ill  ?  "  I  broke  in  anxiously. 

Miss  Seabroke  smiled  for  the  first  time — 
a  queer,  unsatisfying  smile,  that  expressed 
disdain  rather  than  amusement. 

"  Oh,  no ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
did  not  want  to  come  to-night.  I  hate 
dances — they  are  so  futile,  so  ridiculous ! 
My  people  think  it  unnatural  I  should 
prefer  to  stay  at  home,  and  so" — her 
voice  broke  slightly — "  they  forced  me  to 


come. 
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"Consequently,"  I  added,  "you  are 
indulging  rather  a  poor  revenge." 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  me  again, 
with  a  look  that  quelled  my  levity  and 
made  me  feel  small,  impertinent,  and 
unimportant.  I  remembered  my  friend's 
warning  :  **  She  isn't  popular !  "  But, 
for  all  this,  my  interest  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  though  I  felt  I  had 
begun   badly. 

**  I  hold,"  she  said,  **  that  ever}'one  has 
a  right  to  their  own  individual  opinion, 
yet  the  world  expects  me  to  run  in  a  groove 
with  my  sisters — and  because  they  like 
society  I  must  like  it  too  1  I  understand 
them  thoroughly,  but  they  are  very  far  from 
understanding  me." 

"  I  don't  wonder  I  "  I  said.  Her  glance 
softened  as  if  at  last  I  had  made  a  sensible 
remark.  Encouraged  by  this,  I  pressed 
her  again  to  dance. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  laid  her  hand  on 
my  arm,  and  before  I  realised  she  had 
moved  we  were  gliding  together  among 
the  dancers.  Strangely  enough,  she  seemed 
to  be  guiding  me,  and  the  whirling  figures 
passed  like  phantoms  before  my  eyes.  I 
was  only  conscious  of  her  presence — hers 
ialone,  and  a  mystic  sense  of  spiritual 
communion. 

When  the  music  ceased,  and  still  she 
did  not  speak,  I  asked  her  why  she  had 
become  so  suddenly  silent. 

It  was  absurd  to  talk  commonplaces ;  I 
felt  bound  to  say  exactly  what  was  in  niA 
mind. 

**  Why    should    we    talk  ? "    she    said 
"  We   have   our  thoughts :   are   not   they 
enough  .'' " 

**  No.  I  am  tired  of  mine.  I  shoulc 
prefer  to  know  yours." 

"  Of  course — I  forgot.  It 's  so  diftlcult 
to  realise  the  mind  does  not  reflect. 
Nature  is  singularly  incomplete — stunted 
in  that  respect.  Your  thoughts  and  mine 
are  so  near,  yet  we  must  needs  speak  to 
convey  them  across  the  bridge." 

"If  thought-reading  were  carried  to  so 
Alarming  an  extent,  I  am  afraid  we  should 
lead  very  unhappy  lives.  Where  ignorance 
is  bliss " 

I  paused,  for  her  expression  had 
changed,  and  the  frightened  look  I  first 
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noticed  in  her  eyes  returned  ;  she  involun- 
tarily pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

**  Yes,"  she  spoke  forcibly,  **  that  is  the 
most  interesting  thing  you  have  said  yet, 
because  it  happens  to  be  absolutely  true. 
Unhapj)y  lives  !  Ah  !  unhappy  is  hardly  a 
strong  enough  word.  Picture  yourself 
knowing  everybody's  thoughts — every  little 
spiteful  one — all  the  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice  which  hundreds  of  people  meet 
with  daily,  and  are  mercifully  unconscious 
of !    It  *s  hell  on  earth,  and  nothing  more." 

**  You  speak  as  if  from  experience,"  I 
said  laughingly.  She  started,  turned  pale, 
and  changed  the  subject  quickly.  As  we 
conversed  I  gradually  got  at  the  root  of 
her  unpopularity  ;  I  began  to  see  why  she 
was  avoided  and  disliked.  The  world 
does  not  relish  being  interpreted  to  its 
face  ;  it  cannot  bear  to  be  understood  and 
dissected  openly.  The  great  puzzle  of  life 
was  not  a  conundrum  at  all  to  this  strange 
Miss  Seabroke :  she  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  seeing  into  shallow  nature,  and  even 
piercing  the  deep  pools.  But  what  struck 
me  forcibly  was  that  she  never  classed 
herself  with  the  rest  of  the  world  at  all. 
She  might  have  been  a  ghost  with  whom 
in  some  midnight  hour  I  had  drifted  into 
conversation,  or  an  oracle — bereft  of  wor- 
shipi)ers — giving  forth  priceless  wisdom. 

Never  before  did  an  evening  slip 
away  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  On 
looking  back  I  think  I  must  have  been 
bewitched.  We  danced  intermittently, 
and  forgot  there  were  other  people  in 
whom  we  might  have  interested  ourselves, 
till  with  a  sense  of  shock  to  me  Miss 
Seabroke  spoke  of  leaving. 

**  It  can't  be  time  to  go  !  "  I  stammered, 
amazed  at  the  flight  of  hours. 

**  Oh,  yes  !  Our  carriage  must  have  been 
here  long  since,"  she  replied. 

**  I  am  afraid,"  I  continued.  "  I  have 
monopolised  you  disgracefully — everyone 
is  thinking  me  a  selfish  brute !  " 

**  I  don't  sav  ihev  are  exactlv  thinkinc 
that,"  she  sighed,  glancing  round  the 
room.  **  Some  think  it 's  rather  bad  form 
of  me — others  are  amused — the  majority 
agree  we  have  made  ourselves  lamentably 
conspicuous." 

t   had   expected   her  to   laugh   off  my 


remark,  and  the  cool  reply  somewhat 
staggered  me.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
declaring  they  might  think  what  they 
liked  as  long  as  she  was  not  annoxed. 
Then  I  asked  if  I  might  call  upon  her. 

**  I  have  met  your  j)arents,"  I  said.  '*  I 
shall  not  be  entirely  a  stranger  to  them." 

"Come  if  you  really  wish  to  see  nie — 
not  unless,"  she  retorted.  **  I  shall 
know." 

**  Do  I  look  a  hypocrite  f  " 

**  Yes,  you  do  rather !  That  is  why  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  not  one  ;  it  is  such 
a  pleasant  change.     Good-night !  " 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  I  crushed 
it  eagerly  in  mine.  The  sudden  contact 
paralysed  me  for  a  moment.  I  felt  a 
sharp  pain  up  my  arm,  and  then  the 
tingling  sensation  of  an  electric  shock. 

Her  lips  parted,  the  smile  came  as  if  in 
answer  to  my  unusual  sensations. 

**  How  did  she  know.^"  I  wondered. 
**  I  must  have  a  ven*  tell-tale  face." 

Her  sisters  joined  her. 

**  Hasn't  it  been  a  jolly  dance?"  said 
Edith. 

**  Quite  too  ripping ! "  cried  Nelly, 
whose  fringe  was  sadly  out  of  curl.  But 
the  other  Miss  Seabroke  did  not  reply. 


CHAPTER   II. 

I  am  not  naturally  a  timid  man,  but  I  must 
confess  to  a  feeling  very  like  school-boy 
shyness  as  I  entered  the  Seabrokes' 
drawing-room.  Could  this  be  the  home 
of  the  weirdly  beautiful  girl  with  the 
mauve  orchids,  this  solid,  comfortable, 
unromantic  apartment  t  I  glanced  at 
ever}'  detail  of  the  room  as  I  waiteil  fi»r 
some  member  of  the  Seabroke  family  to 
put  in  an  appearance. 

There  were  several  photographs  of  Kdiih 
and  Nellv,  taken  to  advertise  various 
accomplishments.  It  seemed  impossible 
for  either  of  these  young  ladies  to  pose 
before  a  camera  without  a  weapon  of  some 
kind— a  golf-club,  racket,  or  violin.  A 
half-knitted  garment,  with  a  ball  of  red 
wool  attached,  lay  on  the  sofa ;  I  felt  surt« 
it  was  Nellv's. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  impatiently. 
count in.i;  the  moments  since  my  coming. 
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Would  **  my  Miss  Seabroke "  greet  me 
kindly  ?  Would  she  enter  hurriedly  or 
slowly,  smiling  or  frowning  ?  These  futile 
reflections  occupied  my  brain  till  the  rustle 
of  a  skirt  greeted  my  anxious  ears.  The 
door  opened — and  Nelly  entered. 

My  heart  sank  as  we  said  a  formal 
"How  do  you  do.^'*  accompanied  by  an 
elevated  handshake. 

She  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and, 
taking  up  the  red  wool,  talked  spasmodi- 
cally between  her  stitches.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  ventured  to  ask  if  her  sister 
was  at  home. 

•*0h,  yes,''  she  replied.  "Edith  will 
be  down  directly." 

"  But  I  mean  your  other  sister,"  I 
stammered  in  desi)cration. 

•*  Oh,  Beatrice.  Did  vou  come  to  call 
on  l^eatrice  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes  widely  in  surprise. 
Evidently  this  was  something  quite  new 
for  the  Seabroke  family.  Then  she  added, 
to  cover  her  previous  ^aucherie — 

'*  You  see,  Beatrice  doesn't  usually 
make  friends.  She's  such  a  queer  girl — 
so  difterent  to  other  people.  It  is  a  great 
trial  to  us  all,  her  being  like  that,  and  we 
are  only  too  grateful  to  anyone  who  will 
draw  her  out  of  herself." 

As  she  spoke,  Edith  came  singing  in. 

"  Where  is  lieatrice  }  Do  find  her," 
said  Nellv. 

'*  lk*alrice  has  gont*  out  on  llu*  river 
alone.     She  is  so  unsoc  iable  !  " 

I  believe  my  face  foil  visil>ly  with  my 
spirits,  for  it  sudilenly  seemed  to  dawn  on 
the  two  well-meaning  sisters  that  I  was 
disappointed. 

•*  Will  you  come  to  -  morrow  to  our 
pii  nic  ?  "  they  said;  **a  river  picnic  in 
separate  boats.  \o\\  and  Beatrice  can 
have  the  punt.  We  like  to  go  American 
fashion,  though  there  really  is  a  chaperon 
somewhere  about  on  the  island.  Mamma 
arranges  that." 

I  gladly  accepted  so  fascinating  an 
invitation,  presseil  their  plump  fingers 
gratefully  at  parting,  and  whistled  as  I 
walked  down  the  road. 

'*  What  sunshine,  by  Jove !  "  Life 
was  worth  living,  after  all.  I  snatched 
at  a  perfect  cloud  of  gnats,  breathed  in 


numberless  microbes  withoutacare,and  felt 
my  heart  leap  like  a  young  roe  at  the 
thought  of  the  morrow. 

Good  luck  pursued  me,  for  the  following 
day  dawned  bright  and  fair ;  only  a  latent 
vein  of  pessimism  whispered  the  sunshine 
was  too  brilliant  to  last,  while  here  and 
there  a  distant  cloud  spoke  of  treacherous 
weather  to  come. 

Was  I  mad,  I  wonder,  as  I  walked  to 
the  Seabroke's  that  afternoon  }  All  the 
buoyancy  of  youth  welled  up  like  a  spring ; 
I  could  hardly  contain  my  spirits. 

Beatrice  looked  lovelier  than  ever  in  her 
white  boating-dress.  She  stood,  as  usual, 
a  little  apart  from  her  sisters,  with  rather 
a  strained  smile  on  her  pale  face.  Again 
I  felt  the  ghost- like  sensation  that  .she  was 
a  thing  apart — an  incomprehensible  being. 

"  Come ! "  she  said,  turning  to  me 
quickly,  when  I  had  been  duly  greeted  by 
Edith  and  Nellv  ;  "  let  us  start  at  once ; 
the  others  will  be  ages  getting  off.  I  'm 
impatient ;  they  worry  me ;  my  head  aches 
terribly ;  these  people  get  on  my  nerves.** 

Her  sentences  came  jerkily.  I,  too,, 
had  experienced  a  strange  feeling  of  im- 
patience, and  a  quivering  agony  through 
my  temples  before  she  spoke,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  her  mood.  The  coincidence 
startled  me  ;  I  wondered  whether  I  were 
fated  to  wake  suddenly  and  find  it  all  a 
dream.  She  sprang  lightly  into  the  punt, 
cank  into  a  nest  of  cushions,  while  I 
guided  the  boat  across  the  water  by  aitl  of 
a  delightfully  balanc  ed  pole. 

We  glided  swiftly  down  stream,  till 
seeing  an  inviting  corner  under  the  trees, 
I  brought  the  rai)id  motion  to  a  stand- 
still, and  asked  if  I  might  rest. 

Bewitched  by  her  presence,  and  fascin- 
ated beyontl  reason,  I  knelt  on  the  cushions 
and  involuntarily  spoke  my  thoughts.  The 
phrase  I  used  was  neither  poetical  nor 
original :  I  merely  said,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  **  How  beautiful  you  are  ! " 

She  caught  her  breath,  and  pushed  me 
from  her. 

•*  Why  did  you  tell  me  that }  "  she  cried, 
her  voice  vibrating  oddly. 

**  I  could  not  help  myself." 

"  No,  you  could  not ;  you  speak  the 
truth ;     you    have    always    thought    me 
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beautiful.  I  envy  you  the  power  of 
admiration.  I  am  jealous  of  it,  with  a 
bitter  deadly  jealousy,  for  I — I  can  admire 
no  one ! " 

Her  tone  rose  to  a  wail. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  ask ;  but  how  can  I 
make  it  plain  to  you  ?  " 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  speaking  very  gently, 
as  one  might  to  a  child.  "  Have  you  no 
ideals  ?  They  are  surely  inseparable  from 
youth  ! " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  can  admire  no  one,"  she  whispered, 
**  because  I  see  through  and  beyond  the 
outer  shell.  God  knows  why  I  ^lave  been 
bom  so  cursed.  From  infancy  I  knew  the 
thoughts  of  other  people  as  they  passed  in 
their  brains,  and  believed  it  was  the  same 
with  everyone.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  I  alone  differed  from  all  the  human 
race,  so  I  shut  myself  within  myself,  con- 
sumed by  an  awful  dread  that  it  would  be 
discovered.  A  suspicion  of  my  secret 
leaked  out,  and  I  got  the  name  of  the 
*  wizard  child.'  Ah  !  you  are  like  the  only 
other  living  person  to  whom  I  have  con- 
fided my  hateful  secret — you  don't  believe 


me — vou 

Her  voice  quivered  with  passion  ;  she 
pressed  her  fingers  together,  cracking  the 
joints.  I  could  not  answer,  but  in  my  very 
folly  and  infatuation  was  half  inclined  to 
credit  the  impossibility. 

**  You  have  a  strong  imagination,  per- 
haps," I  saiil,  "  a  peculiarly  quick  intuition. 
You  perceive  things  so  rapidly  that  your 
shrewiiness  has  tricked  your  common- 
sense." 

**  Don't  talk  of  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand," she  rephed  slowly,  freezingly.  **  I 
was  a  fool  to  betray  myself  to  a  stranger. 
Please  j)unt  on." 

"  Not  yet.  You  must  tell  me  more.  I 
am  hardly  satisfied  with  such  mere  crumbs 
of  information.  I  want  to  know  if  you 
are  really  in  earnest." 

Asjain  she  repeated  her  former  request. 

••  Funt  on." 

I  felt  compelled  to  obey.  Her  eyes 
flashed  dangerously,  and  a  vivid  flush 
broke  out  on  her  white  cheeks,  as  if  the 
alabaster  *skin  had  been  suddenly  smeared 


with  blood.  I  took  the  pole  up  feebly, 
for  all  the  strength  seemed  to  have  g^one 
out  of  my  arms,  my  whole  ^^body  became 
weak  and  useless,  like  that  of  a  sick  man 
recovering  from  a  shock.  The  sun  had 
vanished  behind  a  heavy  storm-cloud.  For 
the  first  time  I  realised  at  what  a  rate  the 
w*ater  coursed  down  stream. 

"It  is  going  to  rain,"  I  said,  resorting 
to  a  commonplace  remark. 

Beatrice  half  rose  on  her  cushions  and 
glanced  up  stream.  The  wind  raised  the 
hair  waving  from  her  forehead,  and  she 
just  saved  her  hat  with  one  hand  while  the 
other  pointed  excitedly  up  the  river. 

'*  Look ! "  she  cried.     **  Look !  " 

A  stmnge  sight  greeted  my  eyes  as  1 
turned.  Black  darkness  came  creeping 
over  the  water,  lightened  by  white  sprays 
leaping  up  from  the  river.  For  a  moment  I 
watched  it  curiously,  before  perceiving  that 
a  sudden  tearing  tempest  was  approaching 
us.  Such  a  sight  I  had  never  witnessed 
in  England ;  it  was  a  real  tropical  effect, 
such  as  might  only  occur  once  in  a  century* 
here.  We  were  out  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
stream,  and  I  knew  in  a  moment  the  fury 
would  be  upon  us. 

A  look  of  exhilaration  leapt  into 
Beatrice's  eyes.  She  clapped  her  hands 
and  cried  aloud — 

**  Sec,  it  is  coming — a  great  black 
Death — to  carry  us  away — away — away  !  " 

"We  must  get  to  the  bank,"  I  said; 
"help  me  if  you  can!" 

I  pushed  a  canoe- paddle  towards  her. 
while  1,  still  suffering  from  unaccountable 
weakness,  struggled  with  the  pole. 

She  took  up  the  paddle  and  waved  ii 
above  her  head. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  she  cried.     "  Hurrah  !  " 

**  Are  you  mad  ?  "  I  gasped. 

Even  as  I  spoke  the  disturbed  water 
broke  over  the  sides  of  our  quivering 
craft,  the  black  wave  was  fully  upon  u>. 
and  in  the  teeth  of  the  tempest  we  were 
helpless!  The  punt  rocked  from  side  to 
side,  while  the  river  became  a  seething 
mass  of  whirlpools.  Involuntarily  we 
held  our  breath.  Beatrice  and  1,  face  to 
face,  each  conscious  of  our  peril. 

"  You  know,"  said  she,  a  thrill  of 
delight  in  her  tones,  "  you  know  the  weir 
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is  beyond.  Once  there,  we  shall  be 
dashed  down,  and  then " 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  broke  into 
snatches  of  song.  My  blood  froze  as  I 
listened.  1  thought  of  a  syren  singing 
her  wild  chant  upon  the  rocks,  luring  men 
on  to  their  death  I  The  weird  charm  of 
her  song  for  the  moment  held  me  spell  • 
bound,  then  J  turned,  and  taking  her  by 
the  shoulders,  shook  her  in  a  frenzy  of 
sudden  anger. 

She  stared  at  me  wonderingly.  **  Don't 
you  want  to  die  ? "  she  said.  **  I  have 
longed  for  it  all  my  life.  I  could  not  help 
singing  for  very  joy  !  ** 

"  No,"  I  cried,  renewing  my  efforts 
with  the  pole. 

But  Beatrice  laughed  a  silvery  peal, 
which  rose  on  the  wind  like  the  voice  of 
4  mocking  spirit;  then  1  saw  the  neir 
ahead,  the  water  foaming  down. 

"  Have  your  wish,"  I  cried,  now  as  mad 
as  my  companion ;  and  falling  on  the 
cushions  beside  her,  I  clasped  Beatrice 
Seabroke  in  both  arms,  and  smothered 
her  face  with  kisses  ! 


CHAFFER   HI. 

can  only  remember  wry  distantly  what 
happened  next.  1  know  that  for  one  brief 
moment  earth  was  lost,  and  I  felt  myself 
disembodied,  carried  away  in  a  whirl  of 
emotions,  then  dashed  head  foremost  into 
a  torrent  of  seething  water.  People  were 
shouting  from  the  banks,  and  the  eddies 
in  the  weir  seemed  dragging  me  down  ;  or 
was  it  Beatrice's  clinging  hands  about  my 
neck  ? 

We  rose  to  the  surface  together,  once, 
twice,  I  counted  the  times — brief  moments 
of  respite  before  the  agonies  of  death. 
Someone  had  flung  a  rope  and  a  lifebuoy, 
but  the  current  swept  them  from  me  ;  and 
to  swim  with  Beatrice  holding  round  my 
neck  was  practically  impossible.  The 
third  time  we  sank  again,  the  clouil  of 
darkness  folded  us  in  its  deailly  grip,  a 
thousand  roaring  billows  broke  thundering 
upon  the  shores  of  eternal  night,  and  all 
was  black  ! 

When  next  I  opened  my  eyes  I  found 
myself  stretched  on  the  bank,  surrounded 


by  a  crowd  of  people.  I  heard  something 
murmured  about  "artificial  respiration," 
and  felt  stifl*  and  tired  from  head  to  foot. 
My  first  thought  was  for  Beatrice. 
On  inquiring,  they  told  me  she  had 
been  safely  rescued  from  the  river,  and 
conveyed  home  little  the  worse  for  her 
wetting. 

I  greeted  the  news  silently,  wondering 
if  she  really  wished  to  die,  or  if  the  queer 
things  I  now  dimly  remembered  were, 
after  all,  a  series  of  dreams  during  my 
unconsciousness. 

The  hurricane  was  being  discussed  on 
all  sides  by  people  who  had  watched  its 
weird  course  down  mid-stream.  The  very 
mention  of  it  made  me  shudder,  as  I 
crawled  to  a  cab,  and  drove  home  with 
the  doctor  who  had  successfully  brought 
aie  round. 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  Beatrice  for 
some  time,  though  Mrs.  Seabroke  had 
written  to  congratulate  me  on  my  marvel- 
lous escape  the  day  after  the  accident. 
More  than  once  I  walked  to  the  very 
door  of  her  house,  and  then,  as  if  com- 
pelled, turned  away,  without  ringing  the 
bell.  The  recollection  of  the  weird 
chant  on  the  water,  the  laughter,  the 
fear  of  approaching  death,  and  those 
wild  kisses,  half  bitter,  half  sweet,  filled 
me  with  vague  embarrassment  and 
misgiving. 

At  last,  angry  with  myself  for  holding 
back  so  long,  and  at  heart  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  see  the  beautiful  Beatrice,  I 
called  and  gained  admittance.  I  was 
shown  into  a  room  where  Nelly  was 
writing. 

"Always  Edith  or  Nelly,"  I  thought 
grinding  my  teeth  at  the  repetition  of 
circumstances. 

The  latter  rose,  extending  her  hand. 

"  We  thought  you  were  never  coming  to 
see  us  again."  she  said.  "  I  hope  you  have 
recovered  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes;  and  your  sister — how  ib  she 
after  the  shock  ?  " 

"  Beatrice  got  over  it  all  right.  She  did 
not  lose  consciousness,  you  see." 

As  Nelly  mentioned  the  name  she  grew 
red,  and  twisted  her  fingers  ner\ously 
togetlier. 
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"  Beatrice  is  not  at  home,"  she  added 
quickly.  **  She  has  gone  away — not  on  a 
visit  exactly."  Here  the  girl  hesitated 
painfully. 

I  dropped  the  mask  of  formality,  and 
leaning  forward,  betrayed  an  eager  interest. 
My  voice,  too,  shook  as  I  urged  her  to  tell 
me  more  of  Beatrice. 

"  Did  vou  notice  she  was  different  to 
other  girls  ?  "  asked  Nelly.  "  Did  she  tell 
you  any  of  her  absurd  fancies  .-' " 

I  nodded  mv  head,  **  Yes." 

*'And  of  course  vou  saw  what  we  all 
have  seen  for  some  time  past — that  it  is 
not  only  tiresome  and  unpleasant,  but 
positively  impossible  to  take  her  about 
among  rational  people  ?  Poor  Beatrice ! 
It  is  really  for  the  best  that  she  should 
go " 

**  Go  where  ?  "  I  asked,  my  blood  freez- 
ing at  the  words. 

**  To  a  nice  quiet  place,  where  those 
sort  of  cases  are  treated.  Some  of  the 
patients  have  been  there  always  and  seem 
quite  happy.  Beatrice  hates  society ;  she 
is  quite  contented,  and  no  one  thwarts  her 
fancies  at  ^Nlarchbank.  Mother  thought  it 
so  dreadful  for  Edith  and  me  having  her 
at  home  in  that  queer  state  of  mind." 

I  rose  to  mv  feet  in  a  furv.  I  dared  not 
trust  myself  to  speak.  It  was  too  cruel, 
too  horrible  an  awakening  from  my  dream. 

*'  Vou— vou — let  them  send  her  to  an 
asylum ! "   I   gasped  at  last. 

**  Please  tlon't  use  that  word,  we  do 
not  like  it.  A  place  of  retirement — a 
home " 

1  huld  up  my  hand  to  silence  the 
remark. 

*'  Enough,"  I  said  ;  **  I  understand  only 
too  well.  God  knows  if  I  could  have 
saved  her  from  such  a  fate  I  would  !  " 

Nelly  drew  herself  up. 

**  I  think  you  had  better  go,"  she  said, 
**  the  news  has  upset  you.     Consider  the 


matter  quietly,  alone,  and  you  will  doubt- 
less think  with  us  in  the  end." 

I  stumbled  to  the  door  without  wi«rfiii.^' 
her  good-bye.  A  moment  later  I  was  in 
the  air  of  a  cool  summer  afternoon. 

**lt's  damnable!"  I  muttered;  **  the 
greatest  scandal  I  've  ever  heaVd  !  *' 

I  walked  at  a  rapid  pace,  reviewinij  tin- 
situation  in  my  mind  and  summintr  it  up 
shortly. 

Two  meetings — a  ball,  a  picnic  ;  result, 
hopeless  infatuation,  ending  ignominious)) 
in  nil. 

*' You've  had  a  narrow  escape,  old 
boy  ! "  said  a  voice  at  my  elbow. 

I  turned  to  face  a  friend,  %\Ii(j  had 
watched  me  leave  the  Seabrokes'  houx-. 

**  I  suppose,"  he  added,  **  you  ha\f 
heard  about  Beatrice.  She  was  no  common 
woman  ;  but  a  psychic  phenomenon,  in  it> 
most  advanced  form,  can't  be  toleratet! 
nowadays.  We  call  it  madness,  and  kcv\* 
the  people  out  of  sight.  You  were  on  thr 
high  road  to  falling  in  love  with  her,  ami 
such  women  are  better  left  unloved." 

"  I  was.  But  the  road  has  proved  too 
steep.     I  cannot  attempt  it  now.'* 

1  spoke  brokenly. 

*'  Come  up  to  town  to-night  and  din«- 
with  me,"  said  my  would-be  consoii-r. 
**  We  '11  talk  of  other  things." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  **  of  other  things."  an  i 
fell  to  reflecting  again. 

Let  the  world  go  as  it  will,  we  havi*  no 
choice  but  to  follow.  The  voice  of  tin- 
manv  may  be  neither  wise  nor  i^ood,  hut  it 
is,  alas !  irresistible. 

As  God's  laws  cannot  be  withstood, 
neither  can  the  p'opular  will.  Beatrice  was 
unpopular — poor  Beatrice  ! 

I  thought  of  her  fate,  and  shudden  tl. 
there  and  then  mentally  burying  ni\ 
passion  and  inscribing  on  the  tombMoi!.* 
of  memory  four  words — 

**  /<;.v  populi  vox  IX<y 
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THAT  Providence  will  at  times  select 
the  most  striking  methods  of  pro- 
curing such  subtle  ends  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  in  view  is  a  truth  that 
I  imagine  could  never  have  been  better 
illustrated  than  on  the  occasion  of  my 
accidental  meeting  with  Archibald  P.  Batts 
on  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  i  oth  of  May. 
I  had  been  lunching  that  day  at  the 
St.  James's  Restaurant,  and  was  walking 
slowly  along  Piccadilly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Circus.  The  afternoon  was  warm, 
and  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  call  a 
hansom  and  drive  back  to  my  rooms  or 
to  stroll  quietly  round  to  my  club  and 
glance  at  the  early  editions  of  the  evening 
papers,  when  that  very  moment  I  chanced 
suddenly  upon  Batts.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  entering  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  we 
caught  sight  of  each  other  simultaneously. 
I  stopped,  and  he  turned  to  me  with  a 
smile. 

"  My  dear  Bertram,"  he  said,  "  thus, 
then,  we  meet  again  after  many  weeks ! 
I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  fancied  you  were  out  of  town,"  I 
replied,  shaking  him  by  the  hand. 

**  I  returned  four  days  ago,  and  am 
staying  at  tke  Savoy.  If  you  have  no 
objection  to  waiting  two  minutes  while  I 
execute  a  trifling  commission  for  a  lady, 

I  will   rejoin  you  and  wc   can "     He 

stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  his 
s<.»ntence,  and  uttered  a  quick  exclamation 
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below  his  breath.  During  our  brief 
dialogue  we  had  been  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  shop,  he  facing,  I  with  my 
back  to  Piccadilly  Circus.  I  looked  at 
him  in  surprise ;  his  glance  was  fixed  upon 
the  figure  of  a  man  who  had  approached 
and  passed  us  on  the  pavement.  The 
next  instant  Batts  took  my  arm. 

"  Come,"  he  said.  "  The  commission 
can  wait." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  now.^"  I 
inquired. 

**  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  find 
out,"  he  answered  calmly.  "  Do  you 
obser\'e  that  gentleman  in  front  of  us — 
the  tall  man  in  the  frock-coat  and  accen- 
tuated hat  ?  " 

"  Yes.     VVTio  is  he  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  But  it  suits  my  fancy 
to  follow  him  for  a  few  steps.  Don't  look 
so  astonished,  my  good  Bertram.  You 
should  be  aware  by  this  time  that  I  am  a 
man  of  countless  whims  1 " 

"  And  this  is  one  of  them  I  "  I  remarked 
with  a  shrug,  as  I  turned  to  accompany 
him. 

**  Yes,  this  is  one  of  them — a  little 
quicker,  if  you  don't  mind  !  " 

"  Certainly ;  but  I  trust  he  will  not  go 
far.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  day  for  a  walk- 
ing-race." 

"Warm,  I  admit.  And  to  think,  my 
excellent  Bertram,  that,  had  I  not  seen 
you  just  at  that  moment,  I   should  have 
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entered  the  shop  exactly  forty  seconds 
before  the  gentleman  passed  us,  and  so 
should  have  unquestionably  missed  the 
opportunity  of  perceiving  him !  An  odd 
coincidence,  was  it  not  ?  " 

**  Oh,  ver}'  odd.  But  you  speak  of  *  the 
gentleman'  as  a  person  with  whom  you 
have  some  acquaintance,  yet  just  now  you 
said  that  you  did  not  even  know  who  he 
was  ?  " 

**  Nor  do  I.  I  never  set  eyes  on  him 
in  my  life  before." 

"  Then  in  Heaven's  name,  why " 

**  Follow  him  ?  Why,  Bertram,  I  some- 
times leap  to  strange  conclusions,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  they  are  very  often  wrong. 
Perhaps  in  the  present  instance  my  con- 
clusion may  be  wrong :  I  wish  to  try  and 
ascertain  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  Yes — 
we  will,  if  you  have  no  objection,  go 
into  Burlington  House,  too !  "  he  added 
suddenly,  as  the  stranger  in  front  of  us 
took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right. 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  ascending 
the  wide  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  picture  galleries 
were  crowded  with  their  usual  fashionable 
throng  of  visitors,  but  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  in  view  the  tall  gentleman  in 
the  frock-coat  and  wide-brimmed  hat  who 
had  preceded  us  into  the  building.  Indeed, 
the  press  of  people  rendered  it  the  more 
easy  for  Batts  and  myself  to  approach  him 
closely  without  ostentation,  or  an  appear- 
ance of  obtrusiveness  ;  and  this  we  did  : 
so  that  presently  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  gentleman's  elbow.  He  was  standing 
in  front  of  a  large  picture  on  the  line  in 
the  first  gallery,  and  appeared  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
beauties.  Batts,  with  an  Academy  guide 
in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other, 
took  up  his  position  immediately  behind 
him,  and  assumed  the  innocent  and 
anxious  expression  of  the  earnest  dilet- 
tante. I  stood  a  pace  or  two  apart, 
wondering  at  Batts  and  his  whims.  While 
thus  engaged,  I  noticed  another  gentleman 
walk  rapidly  up  to  the  tall  man,  look  into 
his  face,  and  after  exchanging  a  low 
remark  with  him,  pass  on  towards  the 
next  gallery.  The  first  stranger  appeared 
for  a  moment  to  remain  unconscious  of 


the  address  of  this  new-comer,  and  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  the  picture  in  front  of 
him  without  moving.  Then  he,  too, 
turned  slowly  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  second  gallery.  Batts 
stepped  to  my  side — no  longer  the  earnest 
dilettante,  but  the  alert  and  practical  man 
of  affairs. 

"I  do  not  think  the  exhibition  need 
detain  us  any  longer,  Bertram,"  he 
remarked.  *'  For  my  part,  I  have  seen 
quite  enough  of  it." 

**  In  other  words,  you  have  gained  your 
object  ?  "  I  laughed. 

"  Exactly.  We  will  take  a  hansom  anil 
drive  to  my  club;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  i<» 
your  rooms.  You  will  dine  with  me  to- 
night ?  " 

**  Thanks." 

**  Come  along  then." 

It  was  not  till  we  were  stretched  out 
comfortably  in  two  huge  arm-chairs  in  the 
smoking-room  of  Batts'  club,  with  a  largr 
whisky-and-soda  by  the  side  of  each  oi 
us,  and  the  choicest  of  cigars  between  our 
lips,  that  Archibald  Batts  vouchsafed  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  singular  proceed- 
ings of  an  hour  ago. 

**  First  of  all,"  said  he,  *'  what  pecu- 
liarity did  you  notice  in  connection  with 
the  man  we  followed  to  the  Academy  }  " 

**  He  wore  a  remarkably  shaped  hat." 

"Ah,  true.  But  many  men  do  thai. 
Did  you  observe  nothing  el.se  } " 

*'  I  fancy  he  wore  a  button-hole." 

**  That,  too,  is  not  uncommon." 

"  I  observed  nothing  else." 

**  My  dear  Bertram,"  exclaimed  Batts, 
**  I  say  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to 
wear  button-holes  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it.  But, 
my  good  fellow,  did  you  ever  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  experience  come  across  a 
man  before  who  wore  ihnt  roses  in  his 
button-hole  }  Three^  mind  you  !  And 
each  one  of  a  different  colour." 

I  confessed  that  I  had  never  chanced  to 
encounter  the  peculiarity  before. 

*•  Yet,"  said  Batts,  "  our  friend  whom 
we  followed  presented  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  a  fashionably'  dressed  man 
wearing  three  roses— imagine  it !  Thnt 
roses — a  red,  yellow,  and  white  one — ia 
the   button-hole   of  his  frock-coat!     No 
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wonder  1  was  constrained  to  follow 
him," 

"  I  cannot  conceive  that  such  a  pecu- 
liarity— even  granting  it  to  be  an  excfp- 
tional  peculiarity — should  be  sufficient  to 
justify  you  in  following  a  man  in  the 
London  streets,"  I  retorted  a  little 
jieltishly. 

Datts  smiled. 

"Can  you  speak  French?"  he  asked. 

"  Speak  French  ?     Why,  what  the ! 

Yes,     I    can    speak    a   little,"    I    replied. 


A     red,    yelloi 


and 


smothering  as  ht-st  I  could  niv  sur|)risc  at 
■the  sudd.-n  transition  of  iduas  conieve.i  bv 
the  <,„e>li<.n. 

"  That 's  right.    And  you  can  understand 

"Oh.  tertainlv." 

"  WVll,  my  .lenr  Bertram,  I  have  another 
Ai  him  for  you  !  I  propose  that  when  you 
<]ine  with  me  to-night  we  shall  both 
<-mulaie  the  peculiarity  of  our  tall  friend  of 
the  Academy,  and  wear,  each  of  us,  three 
roses  in  his  bution-holc." 

"  Anything  to  oblige  you.  Baits,"  I  said, 
finishing  my  »vhisk_v,  and  rising. 

"  \  mere  whim,"  laughed  Uatts,  "  of 
course !      But    remember  —  three    roses. 


"All  right,"  I  said. 

"  And  we  will  dine  at  eight  o'clock,"  said 
Bans. 

"  Eight  o'clock  will  suit  me  capitally." 
Shortly  after  we  separated,  and  I  walked 
leisurely  homewards,  ponilering  upon  the 
strange    versatility    of    my    friend    Batis' 
character,  and  his    inexplicable    love  of 
mystery  and  intrigue.     I  knetv  him  to  be  a 
man  of  immense  resource  ;  his  wealth  had 
enabled    him     to     extend     his 
experiences       throughout      the 
greater  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  ;    and   in    the    course   of 
his  numerous  and  varied  travels 
1     was     aware     that     he     had 
accumulated    the    most  tliverse 
and  catholic  knowledge  of  men 
and  cities,  and  had  contracted 
acquaintance   with    the    highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  pt^rsonages 
in    all    parts    of    the    civilised 
world.     I  was  surprised,  there- 
fore, at  nothing    that   he    did 
or   said ;     nor  at     the    singular 
knowledge  he  would  sometimes 
betray  of  matters  quite   outside 
the    province    of    an     ordinary 
man's  experience.     In  spile  of 
liis    playful     insistence    to    the 
contrary,  1   was  perfectly  con- 
scious  that,  even    in  the    most 
apparently  trifling  matter.  Baits 
/.■■  never  acted  without    a   defiiiitfe 

purpose  ;  and  that  he  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  be  actuated  by  ihe 
impulse  of  (to  use  his  own  favourite 
expression)  a  mere  whim.  In  the  present 
instance  I  was  accordingly  prepared  to  be 
further  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  the 
button-hole  ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
Batts  met  ine  as  I  descended  at  the  doors 
of  the  Savoy  Hotel,  at  a  few  minutes 
before  eight  o'clock.  His  face  wore  a 
more  scri<ms  expression  than  usual,  I 
thought ;  and  he  glanced  a  little  criiic- 
aliy  at  the  three  roses  which,  in  obedience 
to  his  request,  I  had  fastene<l  in  my  coat. 

"  Red,  yellow,  and  a  white  nephitos," 
he  observed.  "  Ves,  that  will  do  admir- 
ably.    Have  a  liqueur  before  dinner .- " 
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I  consented,  and  following  Batts,  we 
sat  down  at  one  of  the  smaller  tables  in 
the  dining-room. 

'*  Now,  Bertram,"  he  said,  **  I  will  no 
longer  disguise  from  you  the  fact  that 
in  asking  you  to  wear  those  three  roses 
I  may  be  involving  you  in  an  adventure  of 
which  the  consequences  may  be  serious, 
my  friend.  You  will  notice  that  I  too 
am  wearing  in  my  button-hole  three  roses, 
similar  to  yours.  Very  well.  For  my  part, 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  risk  of  my 
act ;  but  I  do  not  desire  you  to  be  forced 
into  a  situation  of  even  potential  risk 
against  your  will  and  knowledge.  I  need 
only  add  that  I  myself  am  in  complete 
ignorance  as  yet  of  what  this  adventure  is 
likely  to  be.  I  will  not,  therefore,  ask 
you  to  be  a  party  to  it,  if  you  are  dis- 
inclined for  a  frolic  in  the  dark.  Please 
yourself,  my  dear  fellow — please  yourself 
in  the  matter  absolutely ! — and  if  you 
would  prefer  not  to  implicate  yourself 
in  an  enterprise  of  which  neither  of  us 
can  foresee  the  results,  do  not,  I  beg, 
hesitate  to  affirm  your  preference  at  once." 

He  paused  and  sipped  his  liqueur.  I 
touched  the  three  roses  in  my  coat  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  never  strike  my  colours,  my  dear 
Batts ! "  I  replied.  **  I  am  with  you  in 
your  adventure,  whatever  it  is ;  and  if 
there  is  risk,  so  much  the  greater  will  be 
the  attraction  1 " 

Batts  nodded  approvingly. 

"You  speak  like  the  stolid  Britisher 
that  you  are,  Bertram ! "  he  remarked, 
"  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  co-operation. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  there  is  some  mis- 
chief afoot.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but 
I  want  to  find  out.  At  present  I  am 
almost  as  much  in  the  dark  about  it  as 
you  are,  but  I  trust  the  next  half-hour 
may  give  uc  some  definite  clue  to  the 
matter." 

"  The  next  half-hour  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Listen  to  me.  We  are  wearing 
in  our  coats  a  very  dangerous  badge " 

"The  deuce!"  I  exclaimed,  regarding 
my  roses  with  sudden  new  and  mixed 
feelings. 

"And,"  proceeded  Batts,  "  we  may  have 
to  play  a  part.     First  of  all,  we  shall  take 


up  our  position  at  the  most  conspicuous 
table  in  the  room.  Then  we  shall  await 
the  next  move — which  will  not  be  made 
by  us — and    shape   our  conduct   accord- 

ingly." 

"And  what  sort  of  'part*  are  we  to 
play  ?  " 

"  Your  part,  my  dear  Bertram,  will,  till 
further  notice,  be  one  of  silence  and 
acquiescence !  Briefly,  we  are  two  American 
Nihilists." 

"  Great  Heaven  1"  I  ejaculated  in  amaze- 
ment. 

^^  American  y  mark  you!"  he  repeated. 
"No  one  ever  heard  of  an  *  English ' 
Nihilist  —  therefore  we  hail  from  New 
York  or  Boston — or  anywhere  you  like — 
it  doesn't  matter  much." 

"  But,  my  dear  Batts,"  I  protested, 
"  Nihilisis " 

"  My  good  Bertram,"  he  smiled,  "  you 
cannot  possibly  be  anything  else  so  long 
as  you  wear  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  celebrated 
Nihilist  societies  in  the  world  on  your 
coat ! " 

"  What — these  roses  !  " 

"These  roses,"  Batts  interrupted,  "are, 
m  conjunction^  the  accepted  insignia  of  the. 
secret  order  to  which  for  the  time  being 
we  belong  1 " 

"  But  I  know  nothing  about  the  order!" 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  Batts  calmly;  "that 
makes  the  situation  all  the  more  enter- 
taining." 

"  Oh,  deuced  entertaining  ! "  I  muttered^ 
as  Batts  rose  and  signed  to  me  to  follow 
him  to  the  table  set  apart  for  us. 

We  had  scarcely  commenced  dinner 
when  Batts  called  my  attention  to  a 
tall  waiter  who  was  standing  near  the 
door. 

"  Don't  let  him  be  conscious  of  your 
observation,"  he  remarked. 

"  What  about  the  man  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  took  particular  care  that  he  should 
notice  us  when  we  came  into  the  room," 
said  Batts;  "and  I  shall  be  surprised  if 
we  do  not  presently  make  his  closer 
acquaintance." 

"  W^hy  the  dickens  should  we  make  his 
acquaintance  ?  " 

Batts  smiled. 
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'*  Do  you  remember  the  tall  man  in  the 
hat  this  afternoon  ?  " 

**  Certainly.  He  wore  three  roses.  Pre- 
sumably he,  too,  was  a  Nihilist  }  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  Do  you  recollect,  also, 
that  as  he  stood  in  front  of  a  large  picture 
in  the  Academy,  another  tall  man  addressed 
him,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  next 
gallery  ?  ** 

•*  I  do." 

**Well,"  said  Batts,  **  the  man  who 
addressed  him  and  the  waiter  yonder  are 
one  and  the  same  individual." 

I  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

**  The  plot  certainly  thickens,"  I 
remarked.  **  Do  you  know  the  fellow, 
then  ?  " 

**  No,  but  I  saw  him  once  in  SvornAk. 
I  recognised  him  as  a  waiter  in  this  hotel 
two  days  ago.  I  recognised  him  again  in 
t'.ic  Academy  this  afternoon.  I  put  this 
and  that  together,  and  "  —  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders — **  thus  it  happens  that  you 
and  1  are  now  here  to  await  developments, 
my  dear  Bertram." 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  Batts  checked 
\\\c. 

**  As  I  thought !  "  he  remarked  hurriedly. 
*'  Here  comes  the  waiter.  Say  nothing, 
but  agree  with  everything  /  say." 

The  words  were  barely  out  of  bis  mouth 
when  the  tall  waiter,  who  had  been  loun- 
ging at  the  door,  suddenly  approached  our 
table,  and  under  an  obsequious  pretence 
of  attending  to  our  wants,  bent  down 
to  Batts*  ear,  and  speaking  rapidly  in 
F*rench  with  a  strong  Teutonic  accent, 
said — 

"  Monsieur  wears  three  roses." 

**  And  my  friend,"  said  Batts,  without 
betraying  the  least  surprise. 

"  So." 

"  We  await    instructions,"    said    Batts. 

•*  Are  you .^"    He  finished  the  question 

with  a  look. 

The  waiter  smiled  significantly. 

'*  It  is  well.  Messieurs.  But  we  cannot 
talk  here.     You  come  from }  " 

"New  York.  My  name  is  Batts — 
Archibald  P.  Batts,  of  Boston.  This 
gentleman,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  is 
Mr.  Cyrus  K.  Blenkinsop,  of  New  York." 

"  Without  doubt,"   I   agreed.      '*  Cyrus 


K.  Blenkinsop,"  aniJ  as  I  repeated  the 
name  I  thought  1  had  never  before  heard 
an  uglier  one. 

The  waiter  nodded. 

**  You  stay  in  the  hotel  }  " 

**  /  do,"  said  Batts,  **  my  friend  is  at 
another  one.  We  were  told  to  come  to  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  London,  and  await  instruc- 
tions.    We  are  here." 

**  And  just  in  time  for  a  coup,"  whispered 
the  waiter.  "  To-morrow — but  tout  a 
Vhture  we  will  talk.     Your  room  } " 

*'  No.  75.  Come  there  the  moment 
dinner  is  finished." 

**  In  half  an  hour,"  said  the  waiter; 
and,  removing  a  plate,  he  passed  noise- 
lessly from  our  table. 

**Just  in  time  for  a  coup!"  repeated 
Batts  thoughtfully.  **  I  told  you  there  was 
mischief  afoot,  Bertram." 

**  And  we  are  to  be  mixed  up  in  it  ?  " 

**  If  possible,  my  dear  fellow,  we  are  to 
prevent  it !  " 

"  How  }  " 

**  I  can't  tell  vou  till  we  discover  what 
the  mischief  is.  But  I  can  tell  vou  this : 
That  man  who  spoke  to  us  just  now  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  political  con- 
spirators in  Europe.  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  come  across  him  in  Svorn^k.  It  was 
thus :  Not  long  ago  1  was  engaged  in  a 
shooting  tour  through  the  Balkans.  I 
staved  some  time  at  the  small  town  of 
SvornAk,  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
Prince  of  Rivinia.  There  were  scarce  a 
dozen  decent  Europeans  in  the  place  at 
the  time,  and  I  and  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  one  of  the  English  newspapers 
were  the  only  two  Englishmen  among 
them.  This  correspondent  and  myself  on 
more  than  one  occasion  were  asked  to  join 
the  Prince  in  his  shooting  and  hunting 
parties,  and  were  subsequently  entertained 
by  him  at  the  palace.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  hunting  parties  that  the  corre- 
spondent pointed  out  to  me  a  gentleman 
of  a  somewhat  conspicuous  appearance, 
who  happened  to  drive  past  us.  He  was 
tall  and  handsome,  and  bore  himself  with 
an  easy  and  careless  negligence.  He 
saluted  the  Prince  in  passing,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  Prince  started  and  bit  his 
lip.      '  That,*  said  the   correspondent  to 
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me,  *  is  a  man  espied  Lavtch6k  —  a 
Borastrian,  and  a  member  of  the  band  of 
Nihiliks  known  as  the  Society  of  Roses.' 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  a  detailed 
account  of  this  remarkable  order  and  its 
branches ;  and  from  him  I  learnt  that  the 
badge  which  we  now  wear  is  the  mark  of 
this  secret  society  all  the  world  over. 
How  he  knew  it  I  cannot  sav ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  the  widest  information  on  all 
topics  connected  with  European  diplomacy. 
1  asked  why  this  Lavtch6k  was  not 
instantly  arrested.  His  reply  was  that,  at 
the  moment,  there  was  no  specific  or 
formulated  charge  against  the  gentleman  : 
he  was  a  *  suspect  *  only,  and  would  not 
remain  long  in  the  capital.  Nor  did  he. 
He  left  Svornik  the  same  night,  and 
I  never  set  eyes  on  our  friend  again  till  I 
was  somewhat  astonished  to  discover 
him  two  days  ago  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  an  ordinarj'  waiter  here  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel !  " 

When  Batts  had  finished  speaking  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair  and  regarded  me 
with  a  cheerful  smile. 

**  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Make  of  it  ?  I  think  we  are  a  couple 
of  fools  for  meddling  in  so  dangerous  a 
business  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

*'Ah,  well,  we  shall  sec!"  he  observed 
placidly.  **  But,  first,  we  must  try  and  learn 
what 's  afoot  from  the  waiter.  Now  come ; 
it  is  tim.  to  go  to  my  room." 

He  rose  and  led  the  way  to  his  private 
apartment.  We  had  scarcely  entered  it 
when  there  came  a  soft  tap  at  the  door, 
and  the  next  moment  the  tall  waiter  stood 
before  us.  But  his  manner  and  bearing 
were  no  longer  those  of  a  waiter :  he 
bowed  courteouslv  to  us,  and  with  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  hauteur,  as  though 
he  were  in  the  presence  of  inferiors.  Batts 
waved  him  to  a  chair. 

"  Prav  sit  down,  Monsieur  —  Mon- 
sieur " 

**  No  matter  my  name,  Sir ! "  said  the 
other.  **  Call  me,  if  you  will,  Schmidt. 
You  are  sent,  then,  by  the  American 
branch  ?  " 

Batts  bowed. 

"  Ah,  you  Americans !  "  laughed  the 
Nihilist.       **  You     are     always     in     the 


fore-front  and  up  to  time !     So  it  seems 
you  are  up  to  time  now  ?  " 

"  All  the  better,"  said  Batts.  "  But  will 
you  not  have  the  kindness  to  inform  us  of 
this  coup  to  which  you  referred  just  now?** 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do 
but  to  report  to  your  Committee.  All  is 
arranged.  Lots  were  drawn  three  nights 
ago,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  me — hence  my 
appearance  here  as  a  waiter.  The  Com- 
mittee will  meet  again  to-morrow  evening 
at  nine  o'clock.  Meantime  our  plans  are 
laid.  Directly  the  coup  is  accomplished 
you  will  all  instantly  disi>erse." 

"  That  is  well ;  but,  mark  you,  Herr 
Schmidt,  we  are  but  this  instant  arrived^ 
and  know  nothing  of  the  nature  or  objective 
of  this  coup." 

"  Ah,  is  that  possible  ?  Well,  I  will  tell 
you." 

He  rolled  a  cigarette  deliberately  and 
lit  it. 

"On  second  thoughts,"  he  observed,  "  I 
will  not.  You  had  better  attend  the  meeting 
yourselves  to-morrow  night  and  learn  all. 
Here  is  the  address  of  the  house  at  which 
we  shall  meet."  He  scribbled  down  a 
direction  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  flung  it 
carelessly  on  the  table.  '*  And  now  yoa 
will  pardon  me,  but  I  cannot  stay." 

**  But  can  you  give  us  no  indication  ?•* 

Schmiilt  twisted  his  cigarette  round  in 
his  mouth  and  regarded  us  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  can  give  you  some 
indication,  Messieurs.  The  coup  will  take 
place  in  this  hotel.  Be  careful  not  to 
remain  in  it,  therefore,  after  nine  o'clock 
to-morrow  night!  A/Ur  nine  o\'/*\k^ 
remember !  Bon  soir  !  Do  not  so  much  as 
notice  me  by  word  or  look  again  shouKi  we 
meet  in  the  building." 

He  nodded  carelessly  to  us  and  left  the 
room.  No  sooner  had  the  door  closctl  on 
him  than  Batts  reached  over  for  the  slip  of 
paper  and  read  out — 

**  Detached  house.  Corner  of  Audlev 
Street,  Pimlico." 

**  Well,  my  dear  Bertram,"  he  remarked » 
*'  we  will  be  there.     And  meanwhile " 

"  Meanwhile  }  " 

**  We  can  do  nothing  but  keep  our  eyes 
open.  You  perceive  we  have  got  into  a 
nest  of  Nihilists,  and,  my  friend,  we  shall 
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have  to  be  careful  how  we  proceed.      You  engaged  for  a  foreign  gentleman  of  dis- 

can,  for  the  present,  take  those  roses  out  tinction,  who  is  exp^ted  early  this  after- 

of  your  button-hole.     To-moirow  we  may  noon.     I  also  leamt  his  name." 

require  fresh  ones.     And  now — let  us  go  "And  that  is.^" 

to  the  theatre."  "  Baron  \'ask,"    said    Batts,  lighting  a 

•                 •                 *                •  cigar. 

The   following    morning  Batts  walked  "  Baron   Vask ! "    I    repeated.      *'  Who 

into  my  room  while  I  was  still  engaged  is  he  ?  " 

over  a  late  breakfast.  "  I  don't  know — yet." 

"  I   have  just  looked  over  the  visitors'  "  But  do  you  suspect .'  " 

list  at   the    Paioy   Hotel,"  he    remarked,  "Suspicions     do    not    help    one,"    he 

seating  himself  in  an  easy-chair.  remarked  calmly,     "  If  you  have  finished 

"  Any  now  arrivals  ?  "  breakfast  come  rountl  to  my  club." 

"  No  ;  but  there  will  be.     1  leamt  from  I  assented,  and  wc  passed  the  rest  of 

the  clerk  that  a  suite  of  rooms  had  been  the  morning  together,  lunching  at  Baits' 


.  l^nJo'i,  and  trxail 
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club,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  returning 
to  the  Savoy  Hotel. 

"Now,"  said  Batts,  **  I  think  we  had 
better  stay  here  for  a  while." 

We  entered  the  reading-room,  and  had 
scarcely  sat  down  when  the  door -opened 
and  two  other  gentlemen  came  in.  One 
was  tall  and  of  a  handsome  and  command- 
ing presence ;  the  other  was  short,  stout, 
and  grizzled.  They,  too,  sat  down  at  a 
table  and  began  to  converse  together  in 
low  tones. 

Batts  rose  and  touched  my  arm. 

**  Supposing  we  refer  once  more  to  the 
visitors'  list  ? "  he  said  with  a  curious 
smile. 

I  followed  him  from  the  reading-room, 
and  we  were  bending  presently  over  the 
book  in  which  were  entered  the  names  of 
new  arrivals. 

**  Observe!"  said  Batts,  pointing  to  the 
latest  entr}-. 

I  looked  and  read — 

Baron  Vask, 

Colonel  Szarvas, 

**  So  thev  have  arrived,"  I  remarked. 

*'  And  are  in  the  reading-room,"  said 
Batts. 

**  Why,  how  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

**  I  recognised  him." 

•'What— Baron  Vask?" 

**  No.  The  Prince  of  Rivfinia,"  returned 
Batts  quietly. 

**  TAe  Prince  of  Rivdnia  !  "  I  ejaculated. 

Batts  smiled. 

**  1  think  we  need  no  further  explanation 
of  the  coup,"  he  observed.  **This 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  our  friend 
Herr  Schmidt-Lavtch6k ! " 

•'  The  Prince  of  Rivdnia  !  "  I  repeated, 
still  doubting.     *'  Arc  you  sure  ?  " 

**  As  certain,  my  dear  fellow,  as  I  am 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  these  devils  to 
blow  up  the  Prince  and  the  Savoy  Hotel 
together  to-night." 

'•  Then  Baron  Vask " 

'*  Is  the  Prince's  incognito,  and  Szarvas 
is  his  confidential  adviser.  Most  fortu- 
nate, is  it  not,  that  I  should  have  been 
able  to  recognise  his  Highness  }  "  he  asked 
with  a  smile.  Then  he  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  "  You  seem  surprised,  my 
good  Bertram,"  he  remarked  easily. 


"  Good  God,  man,  it 's  enough  to  sur- 
prise a  heathen  idol !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Then  don't  betray  your  astonishment 
quite  so  markedly,"  he  said.  "  Lavtchok 
has  keen  eyes." 

*'Ah,  Lavtch6k!  Where  is  he.  I 
wonder }  " 

•*  Not  ten  paces  from  you,"  said  Batts, 
and  he  began  to  whistle  carelessly. 

He  was  right.  The  tall  waiter  at  that 
moment  approached  us  silently  from  tht- 
end  of  a  long  corridor.  He  passed  us 
with  a  rapid  and  significant  scrutiny,  but 
made  no  further  sign  that  he  knew  us. 

**  So,"  said  Batts,  looking  after  hini 
calmly,  **  I  think  we  need  not  trouble 
to  attend  the  meeting  to-night,  after 
all." 

**  Well — what  do  you  propose  }  Shall 
we  communicate  instantly  with  Scotland 
Yard.?" 

Batts  turned  an  amused  glance  upon  me. 

"Your  zeal  outruns  your  discretion, 
Bertram!"  he  remarked.  **  No,  we  will 
not  communicate  with  Scotland  Yard — 
vet.  We  will  communicate  with  Colonel 
Szarvas  instead.     Come  along !  " 

We  proceeded  to  Batts*  room,  and  there 
he  sat  down  at  his  writing-table  antl 
dashed  off  a  few  lines,  which  he  handed 
to  me  to  read.  They  were  addressed  to 
"  Colonel  Szarvas,"  and  ran  thus — 

**Mr.  Archibald  P.  Batts  presents  his 
compliments  to  ColOiiel  Szarvas,  and 
would  be  glad  if  that  gentleman  woulti 
oblige  him  with  five  minutes*  private  con- 
versation at  once  on  a  matter  closely 
relating  to  the  interests  and  immediate 
safety  of  Baron   Vask" 

This  note,  together  with  the  number  ot 
his  room,  he  despatched  to  the  Colonel, 
and  then,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  he  smoked  placidly  and  waited. 
Five  minutes  passed — ten — when  suddenly 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  short, 
stout  gentleman  whom  I  had  previously 
noticed  in  the  reading-room  entered.  He 
glanced  keenly  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us  from  under  his  bushy  grey  eyebrows. 

"You  are  Mr.  Batts.?"  he  said  in  a 
harsh,  peremptory  tone,  fixing,  as  he  did 
so,  his  eye  upon  me. 

**  No,"  said  I,  "  this  gentleman '* 
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"  Ach !  This  gentleman ! "  and  the 
Colonel  turned  his  regard  upon  Batts. 

"At  jour  service,  Colonel,"  said  Batts, 
rising  and  howing.  "  I  trust  his  Highness 
is  well." 

"His  Highness,  Sir!  It  is  not  'well' 
at  all  that  one  gentleman  should  violate 
the  incognito  of  another  !  " 

He  spoke  in  a  deep  guttural  voice,  and 
though  his  English  was  fluent, 
it  was  marked  bya  strong  German 
aicent. 

"  My  apologies."  said  Halts. 
"  But  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  the  Prince  at 
SvomJk.  Colonel  Szanas,  I 
may  as  well  inform  jou  at  once 
that  there  is  a  plot  on  foot  to 
liiow  up  the  Prince  in  the  Savoy 
Hntel  to-night!" 

He  paused. 

The  steely  grey  eyes  of  the 
<'oloncl  hardened,  but  he  did 
not  betray  by  sign  or  gesture 
that  the  intelligence  surprised 
hitn.  He  looked  at  Batts  for 
full  five  seconds  without  speak- 
ing,    'I'hen  he  said — 

"  Voji  have  proof?" 

"Sunicient,"  said  Batts. 
"  I^vtch6k  is  in  the  hotel." 

"  LavlMk  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  and  this  time  he  </«/ 
start  a  little,  but  instantly  re- 
\;overed  his  iron  self-composure. 
"  LavtchAk,  you  say  .■■  Be  good 
-enough  to  explain.  Sir." 

"1    will,"     said     Batts,    and 
motioning  the  Colonel  to  a  seat, 
he    thereupon    commenced    a    lull     and 
■detailed    account  of  everything  that  had 
happened  to  us  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  ending  with  the  remark — 

■*  And  so  you  see.  Colonel,  the  proofs 
you  demanded  are  sufficiently  convincing, 
and,  I  trust,  my  justification  for  having 
disturbed  you  equally  evident." 

The  Colonel  bowed. 

"  You  have  done  well,  Mr.  Batts.  We 
must  capture  this  I^vtcliijk,  if  possible, 
in  the  act." 

" Exactly  1"  said  Batts,  "in  the  act. 
Therefore,    Colonel,   we    had    better   do 


nothing  until  the  evening.  The  Prince 
and  the  hotel  are  safe  til!  nine  o'clock. 
At  a  little  before  nine  we  will   institute 

a  search,  and  then " 

"  Ach,  then  !  "  repeated  Colonel  Szarvas 
with  a  grim  smile.  He  rose  from  his 
chair.  "  We  will  meet  later,"  he  said. 
"Meanwhile,  remain  on  guard  in  the 
hotel,  and  if  anything  important  occurs. 


r  not  •  -U-/II '  al  all  llial  one  genlUman  should 
Tiolate  Iht  iaoignila  of  anothtr  '.  " 

fail  not  to  communicate  with  me  at  once. 
The  Prince  and  I  have  business  to 
dispatch.  Au  revoir,  Messieurs!"  He 
both  of  us  and  passed 
■,  which  Balls  held  open 


bowed  stiffl)'  to 
through  the  doc 
for  him. 

"  There  goes 
remarked  Batts. 
who  falls  into  hi: 


a    grim    old    warrior ! " 
"God    pity   the  enemy 
into  his  clutches!  " 
"  Yes,  but  what  next .'  " 
"  What  next  ?  A  waiting  gome,  my  good 
Bertram.  Wecan  donolblng.as  1  have  said, 
till  nine  o'clock.     But  meantime  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  dine  1 " 
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It  was  a  quarter-past  eight  when  at 
length  we  rose  from  the  table.  Dinner 
was  still  in  full  swing,  the  dining-room 
crowded  witK  guests,  the  rest  of  the  hotel 
comparatively  deserted,  as,  unnoticed  and 
unremarked,  we  withdrew  ourselves  from 
the  throng,  and  present^  found  ourselves 
once  more  alone  in  the  privacy  of  Batts' 
apartment. 

**  Now  to  secure  Lavtch6k !  "  sftid  Batts. 
**  I  saw  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago 
at  the  table  d'hote,  but"—  Batts'  face 
took  on  an  uneasv  look — **  I  confess  to 
some  anxiety,  Bertram,  on  this  score :  I 
hope  the  fellow  hasn't  given  us  the  slip  at 
the  last  moment !  There 's  no  time  to 
waste.  We  must  see  the  manager  at 
once." 

He  rang  the  bell  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  manager  of  the  hotel,  coupled  with  an 
urgent  demand  that  that  gentleman  should 
lose  not  an  instant  in  granting  him  an 
interview.  A  reply  was  brought  to  us  two 
minutes  later  requesting  us  to  step  round 
to  the  manager's  room. 

**  You    have    a    new    waiter    here,  Mr. 

L ,"  began  Batts,  without  preliminar)', 

"  A  waiter  called  Schmidt  ?  " 

*•  I  know  no  one  of  that  name,"  said  the 
manager. 

"  Well,  possibly  he  was  engaged  under 
another.  I  mean  a  tall,  dark  man  with  a 
pointed  beard." 

**  Yes.  He  was  engaged  two  days  ago. 
I  know  the  man.     A  Bavarian." 

Batts  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  His  real  name  is  Lavtch6k,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  he  is  a  Borastrian  and  a  Nihilist." 

The  manager  started. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  ^Ir.  Batts  ? "  he 
asked  nervously. 

**  Merely  that  if  he  is  not  seized  at  once 
this  hotel  will  be  blown  up  within  an 
hour." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ? "  exclaimed 
Mr.  L 

"  Perfectly.  Search  for  the  man,  please, 
this  moment,  and  cause  him  to  be  secured. 
We  will  wait  here." 

The  manager  left  the  room  in  consider- 
able perturbation  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
returned  with  a  consternation  almost 
greater. 


'*  The  man  is  nowhere  to  be  found,"  he 
explained.  "  He  is  not  in  the  hoteL  He 
has  gone." 

"Ah,"  said  Batts.  "It  is  precisely 
what  I  feared,  Bertram.  I  ought  not  to 
have  let  him  out  of  my  sight  for  even  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

Then  he  addressed  himself  again  to  the 
manager. 

"  Mr.  L ,"  he  observed,  "I  am  afraid 

the  position  is  an  awkward  one.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  the  slightest  doubt 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  i^ 
concealed  somewhere  in  this  hotel  a  dyna- 
mite bomb.  Unless  it  is  discovered  in 
time,  the  hotel  may  be  blown  up  anj'  minute 
during  the  next  hour." 

"And  so,"  came  a  deep  guttural  voice 
at  our  elbow,  "  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  hotel  should  be  cleared  at  once ;  eh, 
my  friends  }  " 

We  looked  round,  and  there,  at  the  open 
door,  stood  Colonel  Szarvas,  who  had 
entered  unperceived.  He  nodded  to 
Batts. 

**  Lavtch6k  has  escaped } "  he  said 
calmly. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  Colonel." 

"  The  more  reason  that  we  should  anti- 
cipate a  speedy  explosion !  "  smiled  the 
Colonel  grimly.  "As  for  me,  I  will  bee 
the  Baron  to  leave  the  hotel  instantly.  Anii 
you  gentlemen  will  doubtless  search  for 
the  bomb — so  }  " 

Batts  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  to  clear  the 
hotel  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Less  than  ten  minutes,"  said  the 
manager. 

"  Good.  It  is  now  half-past  eight.  We 
have  twenty  minutes.  At  ten  minutes  to 
nine,  if  we  fail  to  discover  this  machine — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  broke  in  the  manager,  **  I 
see.  The  hotel  shall  be  cleared.  We  will 
make  a  thorough  search  immediately, 
gentlemen.  May  I  ask  your  assistance, 
or }  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean  there  may  be  some 
risk }  We  will  take  our  chance  with  the 
rest!"  laughed  Batts.  "Call  up  all  the 
servants  you  can,  and  let  us  start  at  once.'* 

In  ^\'^  minutes  a  score  of  men  wen* 
scouring  the  hotel  from  garret  to  basement. 
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Batts,  the  manager,  and  myself  took  a 
direction  of  our  own. 

"  First,"  said  Batts,  "  let  us  try  the 
apartments  of  Baron  Vask." 

The  manager  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
Prince's  suite  of  rooms,  and  we  entered 
them  precipitately.     Not  a  moment  wa.s  to 


"  Store-rooms  and  offices,"  said  the 
manager. 

"  To  the  store  -  rooms,  then  t "  said 
BaUs. 

We  descended  instantly  to  the  chambers 
underneath  those  of  the  Prince.  The 
first   revealed   nothing   to   our    scarchine 


be  lost.  We  were  conscious  that  not  only 
our  own  lives,  but  possibly  ihe  lives  of 
everybody  in  the  hotel,  de[)cnded  upon 
the  speedy  success  of  our  search.  Evcrj- 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  Prince's  rooms  we 
explored  ivith  a  feverish  haste,  yet  at  the 
same  time  with  a  thoroughness  ihat  left 
no  object  nndclcctcd— but  in  vain.  We 
discovered  nothing.  The  apartments  in 
which  wc  stood  were  on  the  first  floor. 

"  What  rooms  are  below  these  -■' "  askcil 
Batts.  , 


/.■'  ■■  hf  saij  .nlmlr. 

cyrs  but  scarcely  had  Batts  entered  the 
second— that  directly  below  the  sitting- 
room  of  Baron  Vask — when  he  uttered 
an  exclamation  and  ran  forward.  The 
electric  lij;ht  had  been  snitched  on, 
though  it  was  still  scarce  dark.  The 
room— a  large  one,  and  usi-d  for  pur- 
poses of  provision  storage— ivas  brightly 
illuminated.  From  the  far  end  of  it  there 
came  a  soft  sound  of  ticking,  like  that  of  a 
small  travelling-clock.  It  was  lo  the  spot 
from  whence  this  ticking  proceeded  that 
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Batts  had  immediately  hurried,  and  now 
he  was  on  his  knees  on  the  floor,  busily 
peering  between  two  pieces  of  lumber. 
The  next  moment  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  seizing  one  of  these  articles  of  furni- 
ture, flung  it  aside,  and  then  turned  to  us 
with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

**  There,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the 
floor,  ** there  is  our  bomb!" 

We  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  looking 
down,  perceived  a  small  square  box  lying 
in  the  corner  behind  the  legs  of  a  wooden 
table.  Attached  to  it  was  a  little  brass 
spherical  object  without  a  lid. 

**  A  clock-work  bomb,  my  good  Bertram," 
explained  Batts.  **  And,"  he  added  calmly, 
**  it  may  be  timed  to  explode  any  moment 
during  the  next  five  minutes." 

"  Good  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  manager, 
shrinking  back. 

"  Yes,  our  lives  aren't  worth  ten  minutes' 
purchase,"  remarked  Batts,  flicking  the 
dust  from  his  trousers,  while  the  regular, 
inexorable  ticking  of  the  machine  seemed 
to  fill  the  room.  We  stood  for  a  second 
v/atching  the  thing  with  a  sort  of  horrible 
fascination ;  our  limbs  seemed  paralysed  ; 
we  could  neither  move  nor  speak.  Batts 
wheeled  suddenly  round. 

**  Some  sand  —  sawdust  —  sugar  —  any- 
thing gritty  !  "  he  exclaimed.     **  It  is  our 

only  chance.     Quick,  Mr.  L !    Where 

can  we  find  some  ?  " 

The  manager  stared  at  him  open- 
mouthed 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Get  me  some  sand,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  be  blown  to  kingdom  come  in  less  than 
three  minutes  ! "  said  Batts  sharply. 

**  Sand,  :\rr.  Batts  !  " 

**  Sugar,  then ;  have  you  nothing 
handy — no  groceries — for  instance,  salt  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  L ,  "  there's  salt!" 


And  he  ran  to  a  shelf  on  the  wall  and 
pulled  down  a  huge  block  of  salt,  whicli 
he  handed  to  Batts. 

Batts  dashed  it  on  the  floor.  Next  !.«• 
set  his  heel  on  the  fragments  and  cnishtd 
them  into  powder. 

"  Move  that  table  aside  !  "  he  eric  J, 
and  while  we  did  so,  he  scraped  up  from 
the  floor  a  handful  of  ground  salt  aniJ 
hurried  to  the  corner  where  the  machiiii- 
lay  ticking.  An  instant  later  he  \\a> 
bending  over  the  bomb,  while  we  watch«. .! 
him  with  our  hearts  in  our  mouths. 
Slowly  and  carefully  he  poured  the  srilt 
into  the  opening  of  the  small  spherical- 
shaped  object.  There  was  a  har>!j 
grating  noise,  as  the  hard  grains  of  salt 
trickled  into  the  machinery  and  founil 
their  way  into  the  wheels  and  sprinir> 
of  the  clockwork  apparatus  inside — 
then  something  seemed  to  snap,  and  tl.*.- 
ticking  stopped.  Batts  got  up,  and  evtr. 
his  impassive  face  betrayed  a  momentary 
expression  of  relief  as  again  he  tumud 
to  us. 

"  The  bomb,"  said  he,  **  can  now  1  r 
removed  without  danger.  Better  lea\e  it. 
though,  where  it  is,  and  send  for  an 
official  from  the  Explosives  Departmeiu 
at   Scotland  Yard   to  take  it    away,    and 

dispose  of  it  judiciously.      Mr.  L ,  our 

lives  and  the  lives  of  those  in  your  holt  i 
are  safe.     I  congratulate  you  !  " 

**  No,  Sir — it  is  we  who  have  to  con- 
gratulate j'(?«  and  to  ihank  iv«!"  crit^ti 
the  manager,  wiping  his  forehead  with 
his  pocket-handkerchief.  **  But  for  you, 
Mr.  Batts,  wherf  should  ive  ail  hare  In  in 
to-night  ?  " 

"Ah,"    said    Batts,    smiling,    ''that     I 

cannot  tell  you,   Mr.   L !     I   am   no 

theologian.  Sir  !  Come  and  drink  a 
bottle  of  champagne." 


T^ 
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By  GEORGE  A.  WADE. 


THERE  arc  some  strange  colonies 
of  foreigners  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  as  most  people  know,  but  it  is 
(ioitbtful  if  there  is  any  stranger  one  than 
that  in  the  little  street  which  is  given  over 
to  the  Chinese  who  have  made  their  home 


home  of  the  Chinese,  can  Limchouse 
Causeway  be  considered  as  even  a  third- 
rate  street.  If  you  pass  through  the  City 
and  eastwards  to  Aldgate,  then  along  that 
thoroughfare  of  nations,  the  Commercial 
Road,  till  you  come,  far  down  it,  to  the 


Tkr  tmrnam  in  /ir  firfurr  I'l  £*«f 

in  that  comer  of  the  Metropolis  which  lies 
close  to  the  entrance  to  the  West  India 
Docks. 

"Limchouse  Causeway"  has  an  imposing 
sound  as  the  name  of  a  street,  and  one 
thinks  instinctively  of  .several  oiher 
'■  Causeways  "  anil  "  Broadways  "  whose 
fame  has  passed  far  beyond  London.  Hut 
in  no  sense,  e«cept  that  of  its  iK'ing  the 


broad  street  known  as  West  India  Dock 
Road,  you  will  then  soon  arrive  in  sight, 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  down  it,  of  a 
narrow,  somewhat  dirty  -  looking  street, 
which  cuts  away  from  the  main  road  at  an 
oblique  angle.  This  is  Limchouse  Cause- 
way, the  Chinese  quarter  of  England. 

Once  in  the  Causeway  itself,  evidences 
of  its  inhabitants  and  their  characteristics 
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meet  you  on  eveiy  hand.  Each  side  of  the 
short,  narrow  street  is  flanked  by  houses 
and  shops  of  an  inferior  kind.  And  over 
the  doois  and  windows  of  the  latter  you 
will  see  painted  in  full  glory  the  classic 


Chinamen  as  are  their  more  frank  neigh- 
bours  Lum  Yat  Wah  and  Wong  Chung 


Nor  is  John  Chinaman's  fancy  for  copy- 
ing English   ideas  confined  only  to  (hat 


names  of  Lum  Yat  \\'ah,  \\'ong  Chung 
Wei,  and  such -like.  One  thing  may 
possibly  strike  you — namely,  that  there  are 
a  fair  number  of  Englishmen  who  carr)' 
on  business  in  the  shops  of  Limehouse 
Causeway,  as  well  as  Chinese,  but  in  so 
thinking  you  unwittingly  deceive  yourself. 
I-'or  several  of  the  establishments  which 
strike  your  eye  as  you  wander  slowly  along 
the  street,  though  they  have  English  names 
painted  outside  their  portals,  are,  never- 
theless, tenanted  and  run  by  Chinamen ! 
This  taking  of  the  names  of  the  people  in 
whose  country  they  happen  10  find  them- 
selves is  not  a  custom  confined  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as 
mast  of  us  know. 

So  tlial  when  you  observe  a  shop  with 
"John  Chance"  writien  above  its  window, 
<)r  "  Charles  King"  showing  prominently 
outside  it,  you  will  not  fail  to  remember 
that  the  two  gentlemen  bearing  those 
thoroughly  English  names  are  as  certainly 


of  adopting  names.  "  John  " — as  1  leaml 
very  much  from  a  recent  visit  to  hi* 
quarters — has  a  great  fancy  for  adopiini; 
English  wives  as  well  as  English  nanu> 
For  in  this  Chinese  portion  of  the  Ka-i 
End  there  are  no  women  from  China,  "r 
if  one  comes  now  and  then  it  is  rather  ;i- 
a  passing  guest  than  as  a  regular  resideiii. 
The  Celestial  who  arrives  in  Limeh^iuM- 
Causeway,  and  there  takes  up  his  alxxk-. 
begins  to  look  out  as  soon  as  possible  fur 
a  lady  of  the  district  who  is  willing  |i> 
take  even  a  Chinaman  rather  than  lose  the 
chance  of  marrying  altogether. 

And  as  a  wooer  of  this  kind,  it  must  l>e 
acknowledged  that  John  is  very  suc- 
cessful. I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing, 
while  pursuing  my  researches  in  this 
neighbourhood,  a  voluble  Irishwoman  who 
had,  in  the  first  case,  had  for  her  husband 
a  son  of  Erin,  and  then,  on  his  decease, 
had  taken,  "  for  better  or  for  worse,"  a 
Chinaman.      She    assured    me    that   she 
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TOuch  preferred  the  second  husband  to  the 
first ;  and,  indeed,  as  she  still  beeps  about 
tlic  locaiitj-,  though  again  a  widow,  .there 
is  once  more  an  opportunity  for  any 
Celestial  who  desires  to  make  Ireland 
have  one  injustice  the  less! 

The  Chinamen  of  Limehouse  Causeway 
shott  a  ver}'  laudable  disposition  to  have 
their  marriage  ceremony  with  English 
wives  performed  at  the  church  of  the 
district,  though,  pfthaps,  ihis  is  dui:  to 
the  demands  of  the  '"  ladies  "  themselves. 
At  any  rate,  such  weddings  are  frequent, 
and  the  grave  slolidiiy  with  which  John 
promises  everything,  and  fooks  all  the 
time  with  that  "smile  so  child-like  and 
bland,"  with  no  trace  of  nervousness  or 
hesitation  whatever,  is  a  standing  e.tample 
to  all  English  bridegrooms  of  a  pose  they 
wouhl  do  well  to  copy. 

As  to  wedding  pleasures  on  his  marriage- 
day.  John,  in  England,  is  not  particularly 
demnn strati ve.  He  returns  after  the 
ceremony    lo  his    house,  and  smokes  his 


complete  his  marriage-rites  with  a  girl  to 
whom  his  parents  had  betrothed  him  in 
his  youth,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  affair 
to  him  was  over  ,£^300  !  The  Chinaman 
has  a  great  regard,  even  in  England,  for 
what  his  parents  have  wished  or  made  him 
promise,  and  in  this  case,  though  the  man 
did  not  nant  the  girl  as  wife,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  carry  out  the  contract  they  had 
made.  When  he  had  married  the  maiden  in 
China,  he  offered  to  bring  her  back  with 
him  to  the  salubrious  air  of  Limehouse, 
but  she  refused  to  come.  Whether 
she  had  heard  of  the  beauties  of  the 
region  which  her  new  huslKind  inhabhed 
or  not,  I  could  not  ascertain ;  hut  it  is 
certain  that  she,  like  .Mary,  chose  the 
■'  belter  part "  !  So  her  husband  returned 
alone,  and  has  had  lo  console  his  lonely 
hearth  in  the  East  End  with  somebodv 
else. 

It  is  probably  twelve  years  or  so  since 
the  Celestials  first  settled  in  this  district, 
where  to-day  they  reign  supreme.     They 


pipe  of  tobacco  or  opium  ii 
at  his  lot.  One  of  the  "gents"  of  the 
Causeway,  so  I  was  told  by  a  dweller 
in    it.  went   not  long  ago   to  China  to 


some  seven  or  eight  shops  there, 
these  are  on  the  whole  fairiy  clean. 

to  our  eyes,  which  view  things  so 
rcntly  from'those  of  the  Chinesi-.     The 
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windows  are  set  out  very  roughly  with 
a  curious  assortment  of  articles  for  sale, 
which  attract  the  average  gentleman  from 
the  East,  such  as  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
soap.  l"he  amount  of  the  latter  Hhich 
is  sold  here  Is  simply  astonishing.  Vou 
may  see  the  sailors  from  ships  which  haie 
come  into  the  dock  hard -by  from  the 
Chinese  Kmpire  go  into  these  little 
shops  and  issue  forth  with  great  bars  of 
soap  under  their  amis,  such  as  lead  you 
to   think   that   their   purjwse   is  to  scrub 
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establishments,  and  so  no  Chinaman  need 
go  away  unserved. 

The  Enghsh  people  of  the  neighboar- 
hood  give,  the  Celestials  an  excellent 
character  for  peacefulness  and  quietness. 
There  is  seldom,  or  never,  any  quarrelling 
between  them  and  their  neighbours. 
Occasionally  rows  occur  among  the 
Celestials  themselves,  but  in  that  case  the 
Enghsh  do  not  interfere,  but  let  them 
settle  it  alone.  One  marked  trait, 
of  which   everjbody  tells   you,  regarding 


thoroughly  ch-an  every  vessel  at  present 
(hu  kid  within  a  mite  of  the  place  ! 

Tobnico  li;is  an  enormous  sale,  too,  in 
l.iniehousi-  I'uiiscway,  for  the  Chinamen 
are  invi-lirnie  smokers.  Opium  also  is  in 
gn-at  demand.  Must  of  the  customers 
who  patninise  these  sliojis  are  the  com- 
(liilriois  (if  ihv  owners  of  ihem.  They  arrive 
daih  fmm  iln-  Fust  iir  arc  returning  thither. 
AKua  fi'»v  oilier  Asiatics  who  have  hecn 
maili-  aware  cf  the  proximity  of  the  spot 


He^ 


Ihc^ 


cd  paper,  and  pir- 
i|iiired  fasliion  are 
■  or  other  of  these 


the  Chinese  here,  is  their  goodness  and 
kindness  to  the  children  around  thein, 
not  only  to  their  own,  but  to  the 
youngsters  of  strangers.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  child  asks  one  of  them  for  money 
without  having  a  piece  given.  .\nd  front 
one  shop  which  is  much  patronised  by 
the  children  of  the  disirici  for  sweets  I 
got  several  "cash"  which  had  been  taken 
from  hoys  and  girls,  having  thus  been 
given  to  them  by  Chinamen. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  kind  nf 
children  are  the  offspring  of  these  misi-il 
marriages  in  the  l.imehouse  region.  Mosi 
of  ihc  families  thus  formed  have  from  fou- 
to  seven  children.  In  some  cases  I  cou\J 
/ 
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not  tell  the  boys  from  cr  .inar}'  English  invariably  called  by  English  names,  both 

ones,  so  little  had  they  the  mark  of  China  Christian  and    surname.     Thus   1   came 

upon  them  ;  but  in  others  it  was  just  the  across    'Gus,    Stanley,    and    Alice.    The 

opposite — the  brand  of  "John  Chinaman"  dress  of  the  children  is  in  every  respect 


E   IN 


was  as  plain  as  daylight  there.  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  strange  difftTcnce  nobody 
seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  or  to  offer  any  likely 
conjecture.     But  there  it  is,  all  the  same. 

And  it  is  also  interesting  to  know  that, 
in     such     marriages,    the     offspring    are 


like  that  of  ordinarj'  English  boys  and 
giHs,  even  though  their  parents  may  dress 
otherwise.  The  Chinaman,  judging  from 
what  I  saw,  is  ver}'  fond  of  yellow  and 
blue  in  his  best  garments ,  these  seemed 
to  be  his  favourite  colours,  and  on  holidays 


July  iqoo 
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and  feast-days  Limehouse  Causeway  is 
gay  with  them.  White  stockings  are 
invariably  his  gear  for  that  portion  of 
his  anatomy  which  they  cover ,  he  would 
feel  it  a  great  disgrace  to  have  to  wear 
any  other  colour ! 

As  to  the  inevitable  pigtail,  which  has 
throughout  all  ages  been  the  sign  of  the 
Celestial  to  the  denizen  of  this  land,  John, 
in  the  East  End,  has  to  be  careful  about  it. 
In  fact — be  the  words  softly  spoken ! — 
even  in  Limehouse  Causeway  he  keeps  it 
tucked  up  under  his  cap,  that  small,  flat 
cap  we  all  know  so  well.  The  reason  for 
this  is  one  which  we  readily  appreciate, 
but  which,  we  must  acknowledge,  does 
not  do  anv  credit  to  our  Board  School 
teaching  of  manners  and  behaviour.  Jolm 
is  afraid  of  "  the  small  boy  "  !  And  with 
good  reason,  for  whenever  that  youth  down 
Limehouse  way  catches  sight  of  some 
luckless  wight  with  a  pigtail  showing,  he 
gives  the  said  wight  a  bad  time  indeed. 
So  John  has  learnt  wisdom,  and  profited 
thereby. 

China  itself  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  topsy  -  turvydom  of  our  fashions, 
and  "  China  in  England  "  is  no  exception 
to  its  parent  some  thousands  of  miles  off. 
For  Ah  Sing's  **  great "  time  down  the 
Causeway  is  when  there  is  a  funeral !  It 
is  not  a  lively  time  with  English  people, 
as  a  rule  ;  but  with  Ah  Sing  it  is  different. 

He  practises  all  the  arts  which  he  would 
perform  if  in  his  native  land.  As  the 
mourners  come  out  of  the  house,  pre- 
paratory to  making  their  way  to  Plaistow 
Ccmeter)',  a  Chinaman  stands  at  the  door 
and  presents  each  of  them  with  a  clean 
white  pocket-handkerchief.  Ah  Sing  is 
very  particular  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
Otherwise  how  could  they  effectively 
mourn  for  the  "  dear  departed  "  ? 

Then,  too,  each  person  of  the  ^  arty 
takes  with  him  or  her  to  the  grave  a 
goodly  parcel  of  food.  Some  they  eat 
there ;  some  they  leave  ;  and  some  they 
bring  back  again.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
dead  will,  in  their  new  home,  require  some- 
thing to  eat ;  so  Ah  Sing  provides  it.  And 
after  the  ceremony  Ah  Sing  docs  not,  like  so 
many  of  us  English  folks,  forget  the  graves 
of  his  friends  and  relations  for  evermore. 


He  makes  regular  and  frequent  visits  to 
them,  and  carries  with  him  several  reams 
of  the  coloured  paper  sold  by  Lum  Yat 
Wah  or  Chung  Tong.  These  he  bums 
religiously  over  the  graves,  and  thus  drives 
away  all  the  evil  spirits  who  might  other- 
wise infest  the  cemetery  at  Plaistow. 

As  to  the  vices  of  Ah  Sing,  alias  **  John 
Chinaman,"  as  seen  in  Limehouse  Cause- 
way, they  may  be  summed  up  chiefly  as 
gin-drinking  and  opium-smoking.  Next 
to  his  pipe,  Ah  Sing  likes  his  **  wee  drop  o* 
gin  "  as  much  as  most  things  in  the  U'a7 
of  creature-comforts.  He  makes  no  secret 
of  it  either.  He  does  not  care  greatly 
for  champagne  or  hock  —  probably  he 
would  scarcely  know  what  they  were,  if 
questioned — but  he  does  like  his  drop  of 
gin,  and  he  likes  it  fairly  neat,  too.  As  to 
his  opium  —  well,  there  has  been  much 
said  about  the  opium-dens  of  the  East 
End  of  London  ;  but  while  I  have  learnt 
of  one  or  two  places  where  Chinamen  do 
sit  and  fall  into  delicious  reveries  and 
dreams  over  the  smoking  of  the  narcotic, 
yet  I  should  say  that  more  has  been  made 
of  it  than  there  is  warrant  for. 

Limehouse  knows  one  or  two  such 
houses,  and  also  that  nearly  ever}'  Celestial 
more  or  less  likes  to  smoke  opium.  But 
It  thinks,  and  doubtless  correctly,  that 
•'people  who  live  in  glass-houses  should 
not  throw  stones  "  ;  and  while  there  are 
so  many  drinking-shops  in  the  district 
where  it  can  find  English  men  and  women 
lying  dead  drunk  outside  the  doors,  it  does 
not  see  any  particular  vice  in  the  inhabit- 
ant of  Limehouse  Causeway  having  his 
pipe  of  opium  where  he  does  not  make  an 
open  spectacle  of  himself  to  all  the  world, 
at  any  rate  ! 

Of  outdoor  amusement  this  narrow 
street  knows  little,  as  far  as  John  is 
concerned,  except  on  the  latter's  New- 
Y'ear*s  Days,  and  on  his  holidays,  such 
as  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Then 
John  and  his  friends  from  China  keep 
the  feast  by  much  letting-off  of  crackers 
and  fireworks  generally,  in  such  pro 
fusion  as  to  make  the  ordinary  street 
youth's  mouth  water  when  he  thinks  of 
what  a  show  they  would  have  made  for 
him  on  the  fifth  of  November.    But  before 
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John  can  enjoy  himself  with  this 
necessaiy  diversion  at  such  times  he  has 
to  get  the  pennission  of  the  police — which 
is  always  given — and  then  he  can  only 
carry  it  on  at  the  late  hours  of  the  night, 
say  from  eleven  till  one  or  two.  This  he 
is  not  sorrj'  for,  however,  since  he  is  rid 
(i(  the  undesirable 
presence  of  the  ' 
"small  boy"  atsuch  "" 

times,  or  nearly  so. 

And  the  small 
boy,      of      English  , 

origin,    is   the    only  i 

drawback  to  Ah 
Sing's  life  of  peace  j 

and  quietness  in  the  i 

East  End!      If   he  ' 

could  be  kept  away 
for  good,  life,  ac- 
cording to  John's 
idea  of  it,  would  be 
well  worth  living  in  | 

Limehousr.  But 
this     "enfant  ' 

terrible"  is  the 
source  of  great  dis- 
quietude to  the 
Celestial,  for  the 
latter  never  knows 
what  trick  the 
jouth  will  next  be 
up  to. 

Taken  altogether, 
hoivever,  the  China- 
man in  Limehouse 
is  a  most  pwaceable, 
inoffensive,  harmless 
charactLT.    He  is  on  -■ — ~"- 

good  terms  with  his  cHiNtsE  u 

neighbours,  most  of 

whom  speak  well  of  him.  He  is  pirturesciue, 
in  a  region  where  it  is  sadly  needed  ;  his 
street  is  unique  in  this  country.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  district  would  somewhat 
n-si.nt  his  presence  there,  but,  on  the 
whiili'.  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lime- 
liousc  is  rather  proud  of  the  honour  done 
it  by  his  being  where  he  is  !  Only  I.ime- 
house  tells  you  plainly  that  it  would  be 
better  pleased  if  the  building  just  roimd 
the  ciirni-f  of  the  famous  Causewav,  which 
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bears  the  striking  sign,  in  English  and 
Chinese,  of  "Chinese  Mission,"  would 
sparkle  up  a  bit  and  look  pleasanter  than 
it  does. 

There  the  new-comer  from  China  is 
taught  much,  especially  to  talk  English, 
as  little  "pigcony"  as  possible;  and  as 
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Limehouse  likes  a  thing  to  he  done  well, 
it  allows  there  should  be  a  ■'  mission  "  to 
the  Chinese  in  its  borders  which  would  do 
all  that  couid  possibly  be  done  to  make 
them  happier  and  better.  How  that  is 
to  be  accomplished  I.imehousi-  does  not 
presume  to  detail.  Probably  the  Chinese 
there  would  soon  trive  the  answer  if  they 
were  asked,  thoujih  it  might  not  be  one  to 
suit  the  average  Englishman  who  goes  in 
for  "  reforming "  <-vtrybody 
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WK  walked  abroad,  my  Love 
and  I, 
And  watched  the  clouds  athwart 

the  sky. 
Whose  soft,  fantastic  shapes  did 

seem 
The    substance    of   some    fairy*s 
dream. 
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And     palaces     we     built,     and 

thrones, 
In     ivor}',    gold,    and     precious 

stones, 
In  fancy  through  their  courts  did 

hear 
Sweet  fountains'  splashing  waters 

clear. 

And  it  were  good,  we  said,  to  die. 
To  eVer  live,  my  Love  and  I, 
In    some    cloud-palace   built  so 

fair 
That    even    gods    might    linger 

there. 
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And   pltMsures  we  did   deem  so 

They  almost   winged   our   ready 

feet, 
As  through  the   fragrant   meads 

we  went 
With    spirits    drenched    in    glad 

content. 

From  mead  to  wood  we  took 
our  wav, 

And  birds  were  bright  and  flowers 
were  gay  ; 

And  though  we  lost  the  soft- 
cloud  skv, 

We  lost  not  joy,  my  Love  and  I. 

From  wood  to  mead  we  passed 

again, 
The  clouds  were  gone  like  April 

rain ; 
No  more  a  palace  met  our  eyes 
Through  all   the  empire  of. the 

skies. 

In  thought  we  paused,  my  Love 
and  1, 

No  longer  wished  in  joy  to  die  ; 

And  lingering  on  a  passionate  kiss, 

We  craved  no  more  for  cloud- 
built  bliss. 

Charles  Lustkd. 
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No.  VILSEACFOF'S    TOKEN 


By      HAMILTON       DRUMMOND. 


I  I 


UPON  all  the  hill-slopes  that  fell 
away  from  the  stretch  of  level  turf 
where  stood  the  Chateau  of  Beaufoy,  upon 
the  fat  cornfields  and  vigorous  green  vine- 
yards, upon  the  dull  circuit  of  woods  that 
lay  in  the  far,  ver}'  far,  distance,  the  May 
sunshine  was  gracious  and  gay.  Even 
the  grey  walls,  mossy  with  age  towards 
the  north  and  west,  were  smothered  in 
brightness,  against  which  the  huge  shadow 
of  Beaufoy  Oak  fell  in  a  sprawling  black 
blur. 

Beaufoy  Oak  was  older  than  Beaufoy 
Castle  by  many  a  year,  and  yet  the  great 
pile  dated  back  close  on  four  centuries,  to 
the  time  of  Louis  the  Young.  It  stood  to 
the  south  of  the  Ch&teau,  and  between 
it  and  the  great  circuit  of  walls  which, 
gripping  Beaufoy  in  mighty  arms  of  stone, 
held  their  nursling  safe  against  many  a 
desperate  assault.  They  were  not  always 
loved,  these  great  lords  who  called  them- 
selves Sieurs  of  Mesnil  and  Counts  of 
Chamex,  and  but  few  generations  passed 
in  which  they  had  not  had  to  fight  for  bare 
life  itself. 

Doubtless,  being  who  and  what  they 
were,  they  carried  things  with  a  high  hand, 
their  justice  knowing  little  of  mercy  and 
much  of  revenge,  but  to  their  credit  be  it 
said  they  were  this  much  better  than  their 
neighbours,  in  that  they  curbed  their  greed, 
seeking  wealth  neither  by  aggression 
against  the  strong  nor  by  spoliation  of  the 
weak.  Woe  to  the  fox  who  held  back  from 
Beaufoy  Beaufoy*s  rights  !  But  equal  woe 
to  the  wolf  that  harried  Beaufoy's  chickens  ! 
The  Seigneur  had  a  long  arm,  a  longer 
memor}',  and  a  deadly  patience.  Sooner 
or  later  fox  or  wolf  paid  through  his  skin. 


Where  the  black  shadow  of  Beaufoj's 
Oak  fell  deepest  and  blackest  were  the 
long,  narrow  windows  of  the  Justice-room, 
a  dismal,  sombre  place,  that  was  a  fit  stage 
for  the  scenes  enacted  upon  its  flags.  Here 
it  was  Raimond  de  Beaufoy's  custom  to 
hold  his  court  day  by  day,  and  here  on  this 
May  morning  in  1490  he  listened  to  a  tale 
that  whipped  even  his  age  into  a  storm  of 
wrath.  Chamex,  from  whence  the  Beaufovs 
drew  their  title  of  Count,  had  been  harried 
in  the  night,  and  upon  the  nearest  to 
his  hand — and  his  body-squire — the  old 
Seigneur  had  let  loose  his  wrath. 

"  But,  Seigneur,"  cried  Marmontel,  "  is 
it  my  fault  that  Charnex  is  burnt  ?  " 

"  But,  fool,"  cried  back  Raimond  de 
Beaufoy  furiously,  **  is  it  my  fault  }  Must 
I  play  watchdog  while  you  sleep  }  "  And 
he  struck  the  haft  of  his  dagger  angrily  on 
the  oak  table  by  which  he  sat,  and  glared 
up  at  the  squire. 

"  By  your  leave.  Seigneur,  one  minute. 
Last  night " 

"  Last  night }  "  broke  in  the  old  Sieur. 
"  Quit  last  night  and  come  to  this  morn- 
ing. To  my  men  of  Chamex  last  night 
and  this  moming  are  as  far  apart  as  life 
and  death.     Come  to  to-day,  I  say." 

**  To-day,  Seigneur,"  answered  Mar- 
montel sullenly;  "there  are  five  widows 
in  Charnex." 

•*  Ave.  five — ^v^  ;  and  who  killed  mv 
men,  Marmontel,  and  where  wert  thou 
at  the  killing  }  " 

"  If  you  would  but  listen.  Seigneur,  h 
was  like  this.     Last  night " 

"The  saints  grant  me  patience  with 
thee  and  thy  last  nights !  There,  go  ihy 
own   way."     And  Beaufoy  sprang  to  his 
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feet  and  fell  to  pacing  the  flags,  his  white 
peaked  beard  wagging  in  his  ill-suppressed 
wrath. 

"Tis  shorter  so,  Seigneur;  for  I  and 
words  have  little  acquaintance." 

"  Aye,  and  thou  and  deeds  less,"  scoffed 
Beaufov,  **  or  there  had  been  fewer  widows 
in  Charnex." 

•*  Last  night,"  went  on  Marmontel, 
holding  doggedly  to  his  point,  "  word 
came  from  Mesnil,  seven  leagues  to  the 
east,  that " 

**  That  led  thee  on  a  shadow  -  hunt, 
while  Charnex,  two  leagues  to  the  west, 
was  harried  !  Well,  between  the  coward 
and  the  fool,  I  choose  the  fool.  Hadst 
thou  been  poltroon,  Marmontel,  Beaufoy's 
Oak  had  borne  fruit  ere  nightfall,  for  all 
that  thee  and  thine  have  served  me  and 
mine  for  seven  generations.  Would  to 
the  Lord  I  had  twenty  years  back;  I  would 
so  misuse  these  widow -makers  that  all 
Angoumois  would  shiver  at  Beaufoy*s 
vengeance  as  it  did  ihree-and-twenty  years 
back.  It  grinds  my  ver>'  soul  to  be  so 
broken  and  outworn.  God  I  give  me 
twenty  years,  twenty  years  ! "  and  he 
smote  his  palms  together  in  his  passion. 

"  God  grant  us  the  young.  Sieur," 
answered    Marmontel     bluntly.  That 

prayer  is  more  to  the  purpose." 

Raimond  de  Beaufoy  halted  abruptly  in 
his  wrath,  and  swung  round  furiously  on 
the  squire. 

"  What .?"  he  cried.  "You  dare?  You.? 
Listen  to  me.  There  are  five  lying  dead 
there  at  Chamex,  and  I  would  not  crook 
that  finger  to  hold  back  Francois  de 
Beaufoy  fVom  making  a  sixth  with  them. 
He  sought  to  come  to  his  own  over-early, 
did  Francois  de  Beaufoy,  and,  by  the 
Lord  !  he  learned  who  was  Seigneur.  Let 
him  5tar\'e  where  he  will ;  I  am  done  with 
him !     Now,  Marmontel.  as  to  Chamex  ?  " 

•*  As  to  Charnex,"  replied  Marmontel, 
**  I  say  again,  had  we  the  young  Sieur  back, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  talk  of  Chamex. 
You  can  kill  me,  Seigneur,  but  that 's  the 
truth  ;  and  for  my  part  I  hold  it  was  lies 
they  told  you,  and  the  lad  meant  no  more 
than  to  set  his  youth  between  your  age 
and  the  troubles  of  such  a  heavy  handful 
as  Beaufoy  is  at  times.     Lies  grow  like  a 


toadstool.  Seigneur,  and  he  who  swallows 
them  may  look  to  be  poisoned. 

**  As  to  Charnex,  what  happened  was 
this :  The  beasts  were  housed,  the  folks 
abed,  and  Charnex  as  dark  as  a  three- 
quarters  moon  would  let  it  be,  when  some 
horsemen  clattered  in — a  dozen,  say  some, 
some  twenty,  others  two-score.  You  know 
how  it  is.  Seigneur :  the  poor  souls  were 
wild  with  terror,  and  beyond  counting. 
For  my  part  I  think  there  was  a  scant 
half-score.  It  was  the  beasts  they  were 
after,  and  not  many  of  them  ;  a  few  sheep 
and  a  bullock  or  two.  Would  to  the  Lord 
they  had  let  them  go ;  it  had  been  cheaper. 
But  Chamex  holds  what  Chamex  has,  so 
they  made  a  fight  for  it,  half-dressed  as 
they  were,  and  ill-armed,  and  in  the 
scuffle  five  poor  fellows  lay  down  who 
will  never  get  up  again.  Then — how, 
none  could  tell  me — a  torch  was  flung 
in  the  straw  of  a  byre,  and  in  an  hour 
half  Chamex  was  burnt." 

"  So  .?    And  which  way  did  the  rogues 

go  ?  " 

"To  the  north,  Seigneur." 

"  And  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  ?" 

•*  A  scant  half-score.  Seigneur.  I  counted 
the  horse-tracks." 

"  But  they  may  have  split  their  party  ?  " 

"  You  called  me  a  fool  a  while  back, 
Seigneur,  but  I  am  not  so  great  a  fool  as 
that.     There  were  ten  at  the  outside." 

"And  how  many  have  we  in  the 
castle  ?  " 

"  Five  times  that,  Seigneur,  for  since 
the  young  Sieur  left  you  have  doubled " 

"Aye,  man,  I  know,  I  know.  Ten 
followed  at  his  heels,  and  the  other  dozen 
I  flung  out.  I  will  have  no  traitors  in 
Beaufoy.  Saving  thyself,  Marmontel. 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  castle  who  can 
say,  *  I  knew  Francois  de  Beaufoy.*  Send 
English  Hugh  to  me,  and  then  take  a 
dozen  fellows  and  do  what  thou  canst  for 
the  rehousing  of  Charnex.  As  to  the 
dead,  Charnex  must  see  to  their  burying ; 
for  since  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Grandfrai 
has  taken  umbrage  at  me  for  checking 
the  exactions  of  his  lazy  monks,  I  will  ask 
no  service  of  him  or  his." 

"  But  the  thieves.  Seigneur.^  " 

"  Leave  them  to  me,"  answered  Beaufoy 
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grimly.  *'  Do  thou  as  thou  art  bid,  and 
send  me  English  Hugh.  Yet,  stay; 
whose  band  was  this  ?  Since  we  hung 
Peter  of  the  Red  Hand  and  his  six 
worthies  I  thought  Beaufoy  was  free  of 
rogues.     What  says  Charnex  ?  " 

**  Charaex  stammers  and  says  naught, 
Seigneur ;  or  else  that  it  was  dark,  and  it 
as  fair  a  night  as  heart  could  wish,  and 
in  May,  too.  The  truth  is  they  are  but 
peasants,  and  were  panic-stricken.  As 
for  Inyself,  I  know  no  more  than  that  they 
came  from  the  north  and  went  to  the 
north.  Best  let  me  see  to  them. 
Seigneur." 

But  Beaufoy  shook  his  head.  **  No,  no  ; 
thou  who  art  Beaufoy-bom  wilt  deal  more 
pitifully  with  the  sorrows  of  Charnex  than 
would  another,  and  English  Hugh  can 
strike  as  hard  as  thou  canst.  Send  him 
to  me." 

Left  alone,  Beaufoy*s  pace  slackened, 
and  his  beard  went  down  upon  his  breast. 
The  fires  of  passion  had  died  out,  and 
the  ashes  left  behind  were  very  bitter. 
Marmontel  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  the 
sting  of  the  words  lay  in  that  they  were 
the  truth.  Beaufoy  was  in  sore  need  of 
itw  young  Sieur.  How  could  the  withered 
energies  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  and 
five  years  more,  cope  with  the  brawlings 
within  and  the  aggressions  from  without  ? 
To  copy  Marmonters  phrase — if  Beaufoy 
were  to  hold  what  Beaufoy  held,  it  would 
only  be  by  the  grip  of  a  vigorous  man- 
hood. In  very  sober  truth  Beaufoy  had 
sore  need  of  the  young  Sieur. 

Then,  in  face  of  his  self-condemning, 
Beaufoy,  as  men  will,  pleaded  justification. 
Was  Beaufoy  to  be  thrust  aside  in  the 
affairs  of  Beaufoy  ?  The  boy — to  the  old 
man  five-and-thirty  was  no  more  than  a 
boy's  age — the  boy  had  taken  too  much 
upon  him.  There  was  no  room  at  Beaufoy 
for  two  masters,  and  so  he  was  best  gone. 
Best  gone.^  Aye!  but  what  of  himself? 
Was  it  not  true  that  for  Beaufoy's  sake  it 
were  better  that  he  himself  were  gone,  and 
so  make  room  ?  A  good  boy,  for  all  his 
heat,  a  good  boy ;    and   a  good  day  for 

Beaufoy  when And  in  the  middle  of 

his  bitter  thought  English  Hugh  came 
clanking  in  at  the  door. 


A  tall,  clean-limbed,  sinewy  man  was 
English  Hugh,  his  eyes  bold  and  hard, 
and  his  face  smooth-shaven  after  the  fashion 
of  the  times.  A  resident  these  five  years  in 
France,  he  had  left  his  country  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself  and  the  laws ;  a 
sturdy  friend  or  a  crafty  foe,  but  all  in  the 
way  of  business.  He  held  his  life  as  so 
much  capital,  and  so  long  as  his  gains 
were  great,  he  cared  little  how  high  he 
speculated. 

As  the  Englishman  halted  at  the  door- 
way the  old  Count  stopped  in  his  walk, 
and  coming  to  the  table,  leaned  across  it, 
his  palms  upon  the  comers. 

**  Thou  hast  been,  I  think,  one  year  at 
Beaufoy  ?  " 

**  One  year.  Seigneur." 

"  Thou  art  going  to  have  thy  first  serious 
commission  ;  see  that  it  prove  thee  worth 
thy  hire.  Thou  hast  heard  of  the  outrage 
at  Charnex  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard,  Seigneur." 

"  Good.  There  are  some  half-score  of 
the  rogues,  and  they  have  nine  hours'  start. 
But  they  have  beasts  and  sheep  to  drive, 
and  hard  riding  can  do  much.  Do  thou 
ride  hard ;  aye,  as  if  for  thy  life.  Take 
twenty  fellows  with  thee,  and  lose  no  time 
in  the  saddling." 

**  And  the  thieves,  Seigneur  ?  " 

**  The  thieves,  fellow  ?  There  be  five 
dead  at  Charnex,  and  two  lives  for  one  is 
no  more  than  Beaufoy  justice.  Do  thy 
duty;  rope  or  steel  is  all  one  to  me. 
Yet" — and  de  Beaufoy  paused  in  deep 
thought,  drawing  down  his  shaggy  brows 
across  the  caverns  of  his  eyes — "  wait,  wait ; 
yes,  that  will  do.  Bring  me  as  a  token 
the  right  hand  of  the  leader  of  the  rogues. 
Now,  then,  begone,  and  let  Beaufo/s 
shame  be  wiped  out  ere  nightfall." 

Later  that  day  there  came  a  visitor  to 
the  castle  who  met  with  a  surly  welcome 
for  all  the  old  Count's  solitude.  Between 
Beaufoy  and  the  Church  there  had  never 
been  much  love.  Monseigneur  the  Bishop 
and  my  Lord  the  Count  had  ambitions  in 
common,  and  the  field  was  too  narrow  to 
allow  both  their  full  play  without  collision. 
Each  claimed  precedence ;  Beaufoy  as 
Suzerain  under  the  King,  Philip  of  Grand- 
frai  as  the  representative  of  his  Holiness 
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Innocent  VIII.  It  was  power  temporal 
pitted  against  power  spiritual,  and  as 
neither  would  give  way.  they  jostled. 
These  strained  relations  had  been  still 
further  stretched  bv  an  act  of  the  old 
Seigneur's,  and  Philip  of  Grandfrai  waited 
without  under  the  shadow  of  the  oak  in 
no  temperate  mood.  Enter  Beaufoy's 
door  he  would  not. 

A  soldierly  man  was  my  Lord  Bishop, 
with  his  sword  braced  high  at  his  thigh ; 
a  soldierly  man,  and  with  little  about  him 
from  spurred  heel  to  plumed  hat  to  show 
the  Churchman,  save,  perhaps,  a  certain 
chastened  sobriety  of  attire.  Six  men-at- 
arms  and  two  monks  formed  his  escort, 
the  latter  barefooted  and  riding  with  their 
hoods  flung  back  upon  their  shoulders. 

**  Tell  thy  master,  fellow,"  he  said  as  he 
passed  the  guard  at  the  outer-gate  lodge, 
"that  the  Bishop  of  Grandfrai  desires 
speech  with  him."  Then  he  turned  aside, 
and  riding  under  the  shadow  of  the  oak, 
waited. 

**  Then  let  him  come  and  speak," 
answered  Beaufoy  curtly  when  one 
brought   him   the   message. 

**Tell  Raimond  de  Beaufoy,"  said  Philip 
sternly,  "that  though  I  am  a  man  of  peace, 
there  are  reasons  well  known  to  him  whv 
I,  being  who  and  what  I  am,  will  not  cross 
his  threshold." 

**  A  man  of  peace,  and  he  with  six  steel 
bonnets  at  his  back !  That  is  the  sole 
peace  Beaufoy  may  expect  from  one  of 
his  cloth."  And  the  old  Seigneur  laughed 
mirthlessly.  "  Well,  I  will  bate  my  dignity 
and  go  to  the  fellow,  for  the  sake  of  being 
rid  of  him  the  sooner.  Bide  within,  all 
of  you,  lest  he  think  I  go  guarded.  I 
care  not  a  jot  for  him  and  all  his. 

"  A  courteous  host  goes  to  meet  his 
guest,"  he  went  on  as,  bareheaded,  he 
approached  the  prelate,  and  speaking  with 
but  little  courtesy  in  his  tone.  "  Had  I 
been  as  stiff  as  you,  Monseigneur,  there 
would  have  been  little  speech  between  us 
this  day." 

**  Leave  compliments  aside,"  answered 
Philip  of  Grandfrai,  "or  if  you  have 
courtesy  to  spare,  show  some  to  my  poor 
monks." 

"So,"  cried  the  old  Seigneurangrily,"  that 


is  the  way  the  hawk  flies  ?  By  St.  Francis. 
I  thought  as  much  !  If  any  showed  your 
monks  discourtesy,  Lord  Bishop,  it  wa> 
not  with  my  goodwill.  I  bade  Beaufo>'v 
folk  keep  Beaufoy's  goods  for  Beaufo>*> 
using,  and  that  if  a  pack  of  \azy  ne*er*do* 
works  sought  to  lay  hands  upon  them,  tu 
bid  them  begone — empty." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  Bishop  furiously, 
and  forgetting  the  man  of  peace  in  the 
man  of  passion,  "  you  would  deny  the 
Church  its  rights ;  cut  off  its  tithes  and 
dues,  and  bid  us  starve  ?  " 

•*  No,  my  Lord ;  that  I  never  said. 
Tithes  and  dues  we  will  pay,  seeing  that 
all  owe  service  to  God  and  the  King,  and 
needs  must  that  we  be  bom  and  die ;  but 
robbery  under  the  guise  of  tithes  and 
spoliation  in  the  name  of  dues  I  and  mine 
will  not  endure.  And  to  that  word  Raimond 
de  Beaufoy  sets  his  oath.  Is  that  plain* 
Bishop  ?  " 

"  Seigneur,  my  monks  sought  but  their 
rights  ;  and  by  the  name  of  Him  I  ser^'e. 
their  rights  they  shall  have.  Spoliation 
and  robbery  there  was  none ;  but  by  your 
vassals,  Raimond  de  Beaufoy,  there  has 
been  violence  and  well-nigh  murder  done, 
and  I  stand  here  in  the  face  of  God  to 
claim  justice  on  the  evil-doers.  Will 
you  grant  justice  to  me  and  my  monks. 
Seigneur  ?  Aye  or  nay  ?  For  if  you  fail 
me  I  have  my  own  methods,  and,  by  the 
Saints,  they  shall  not  fail !  Is  that  plain. 
Seigneur  ?  " 

"Touch  but  one  vassal  of  Beaufoy  in 
wrath  " — and  in  his  passion  the  old  Count 
shook  his  clenched  hands  in  the  Bishop's 
face  as  he  bent  towards  him  from  the 
saddle — "  touch  hut  the  hair  of  a  Beaufov's 

s 

man,  and,  by  the  Lord  !  I  '11  ding  your 
palace  down  about  your  ears  for  all  your 
priestliness.  Again  I  say  is  that  plain» 
Bishop  ?  " 

As  the  Seigneur  waxed  hot  so  did  the 
Churchman  wax  cold.  Sitting  back  upon 
his  beast,  he  met  Beaufoy's  fierce  looks 
with  steady  eyes. 

"  Fie,  fie  !  "  he  said,  with  a  calmness  of 
contempt  that  was  a  fresh  offence.  "  Fie, 
fie!  so  old  a  man  and  so  ungovemed! 
Tis  a  pitiful  thing  when  age  learns  no 
sobriety  of  passion.     Have  you  no  fear, 
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Seigneur  de    Beaufoy,   of  the  justice   of 
God,  and  you  so  near  His  bar  ?  " 

**  None,  Lord  Bishop  ;  none." 

**  Has  His  justice  not  already  fallen  on 
Beaufoy  ?  Where  is  the  young  Sieur  ? 
Whv  is  he  a  wanderer  and  a  wastrel  ? 
Was  it  hate  or  justice  drove  him  from  his 
birthplace?  Justice?  Then  he  was  at 
fault  ?  I  tell  you,  Raimond  de  Beaufoy, 
that  God*s  justice  has  already  in  part 
fallen,  and  the  sins  of  the  father  are 
punished  by  the  sins  of  the  son.  Have 
you  still  no  fear  of  the  justice  of 
God  ?  " 

**  None,  Lord  Bishop ;  none.  Let  it 
fall  on  whom,  and  when,  and  where,  and 
how  it  may.  Fear  ?  Nay,  Bishop,  I 
invoke  it." 

**Then  let  it  fall,"  said  the  other 
solemnly,  and  for  a  full  minute  he  sat 
with  his  left  hand  raised  above  him,  and 
looking  sternly  down  into  Beaufoy's 
wrathful  face.  Then  with  a  twist  of  his 
hand  he  turned  his  horse  towards  the 
gateway.  *•  Come,"  he  said  curtly,  and 
rode  off,  leaving  no  word  of  farewell  behind 
him. 

With  slow  steps  the  old  Seigneur 
returned  to  the  Justice-room,  and  sat 
himself  down.  This  strife  of  tongues 
had  not  gone  off  as  triumphantly  as  he, 
in  his  pride,  had  looked  for ;  and  at  the 
memor}'  his  dour,  hard  face  was  set  in 
stern  anger. 

A  chance  shot  of  Philip  of  Grandfrai's 
had  gone  home.  Was  it  hate  or  justice 
that  had  driven  out  young  Fran9ois  from 
the  home  of  his  fathers  ?  Hate  ?  Not  of 
the  boy ;  no,  no,  for  all  his  harshness 
Beaufoy  loved  the  lad.  Hate  of  his  inde- 
pendence it  might  be ;  of  that  manhood  in 
him  which,  pushing  to  the  front,  asserted 
itself  in  a  fashion  that  angered  the  auto- 
cracy of  thrce-score-and-ten.  He  who 
for  fifty  years  has  been  a  king  unlo  him- 
self and  all  his  world  is  impatient  of 
abdication,  even  when  the  need  of  it  is 
roared  into  his  ears  by  age  and  infirmity. 
Was  it,  then,  after  all,  a  kind  of  hate, 
a  twist  of  a  contemptible  passion,  that 
made  the  boy  an  outcast  ?  If  that  were 
so,  truly  he  had  paid  for  his  sin,  and  paid 
for  it  twice  over  that  very  day. 


First,  there  was  that  affair  of  Charnex,  a 
pitiful  story,  with  its  widows  and  orphans, 
its  burnt  and  plundered  homesteads: 
Fran<;ois  might  have  saved  all  these.  Then 
this  feud  with  Philip  of  Grandfrai.  A  clear 
head  and  a  calm  tongue,  with  a  timely 
politic  concession — more  words  than  acts — 
would  have  smoothed  away  Monseigneur's 
grumbling.  Doubtless  these  fellows  at 
Mesnil  had  been  over- rough.  To  strij»  a 
friar  of  his  cassock  and  flog  him  through 
the  village  with  a  cart-rope  was  too  loud  a 
**  No  "  to  a  demand  for  dues.  It  was  the 
curse  of  a  peasant  that  he  had  no  dis- 
cretion in  his  zeal.  Well,  both  these  were 
past  praying  for,  and  as  for  the  first, 
English  Hugh  would  wipe  out  the  shame 
from  the  name  of  Beaufoy,  and  with  a 
bloody  cloth.  That  once  done,  he  might 
have  the  boy  home  again,  and  thus  fling 
**  God*s  justice"  back  into  the  teeth  <>f 
Monseigneur.  A  pest  on  him  and  his 
taunts ! 

Night  had  fallen,  and  Beaufoy,  havmg^ 
long  supped,  was  back  again  in  the  dim 
Justice-hall.  More  than  any  spot  in  the 
great  house  of  his  ancestors  this  gaunt 
and  gloomy  room  had  a  fascination  for 
him ;  for  more  than  any  spot  it  was  the 
place  where  the  men  of  his  line  had  played 
their  many  parts. 

A  lamp  stood  on  the  oak  table,  another 
was  fixed  in  a  sconce  by  the  open  door, 
and  as  the  flames  flickered  in  the  many 
currents,  the  gloomy  recesses  and  remote 
corners  were  alive  with  the  legends  of  his 
race.  Hitherto  he  had  taken  a  stem 
pride  in  these  grim  tales  of  blood  and 
violence,  but  to-night  he  was  in  a  new 
mood,  and  the  sound  of  hoarse  voices 
without,  blending  with  the  ring  of  iron  on 
the  pavement,  was  a  relief.  English  Hugh 
was  back  from  his  mission. 

"Well?"  he  cried,  leaning  forward  as 
the  man-at-arms  appeared  in  the  doorway 
and  halted  under  the  sconce,  **  is  it 
done  ?  " 

**  It  is  done.  Seigneur,  and  well  done." 

"And  the  rogue,  their  leader?" 

For  answer  Hugh  tapped  the  broad 
leathern  pouch  that  hung  at  his  side. 

"  So,  it  is  well  ?  To  thy  tale,  then,  man, 
and  be  brief." 
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"  First,  Seigneur,  the  losses.  We  rode 
out  a  score  and  come  home  eighteen." 

"These  are  a  man's  chances,  and  we 
all  set  our  lives  on  the  cost,"  answered 
Beaufoy.     "Who  have  paid  forfeit?" 

"  Roger  Marne,  Seigneur,  and  Jean  le 
Gaucher." 

"  (iood  men  both.  God  rest  them. 
Well.=>" 

"  Next,  the  gains.  Charnex  has  its 
beasts  back,  and,  by  St.  George!  I  never 
had  glummer  thanks.  When  I  bid  the 
women  -  folk  sleep  in  peace,  for  their 
dead  were  avenged,  they  scowled  and 
turned  away  into  the  dark.  I  'U  be  sworn 
some  wept,  and  one  said " 

"  What  matters,  man,  what  churls  say  ? 
Their  wits  are  still  numb  ;  go  on  with 
thy  tale." 

"We  look  them  unawares,  Seigneur, 
and  seeing  they  were  but  reivers,  I  thought 
it  no  shame  to  hohl  our  vantage  of  sur- 
prise. So  at  the  first  rush  a  half  went 
down,  but  him  who  I  have  here,  or  at  least 
his  token,"  and  again  Hugh  tapped  his 
pouch,  "  he  was  a  true  son  of  a  wolf,  and 
fought — saints,  how  he  fought  I  More 
than  one  of  us  carries  his  sign-manual, 
and  it  wa^  he  who  put  Roger  on  his  back ; 
but  the  numbers  did  it.  Seigneur,  and 
we  made  an  end  of  him  at  last.  Two 
we  hung,  but  the  other  eight  had  no 
breath    left    to    choke.      Then    we    rode 

"Then  the  chief  rascal  was  no 
coward .' " 

"Xo  coward,  and  a  fine  swordsman, 
Seigneur;  I  would  we  had  a  dozen  like 
him  at  Beaufoy." 

"Ha!  Beaufoy  is  well  enough.  Show 
me  the  carrion ! " 


Fumbling  in  his  pouch,  Hugh  drew  out 
the  dismal  fragment  of  humanity  and  held 
it  dangling  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  as  a 
man  might  hold  some  bird  of  a  rare 
plumage.  It  had  been  severed  two  inches 
above  the  wrist ;  its  palm  was  sinewy  and 
well  formed,  the  fingers  long  and  slender. 

A  faint  gleam  of  yellow  light  caught  the 
Count's  eye  as  Hugh  turned  the  hand  this 
way  and  that. 

"A  ring!"  he  cried,  laughing.  "So 
the  rogue  was  by  way  of  being  a  gentlo- 
man ! " 

"  Faith,  yes,  Seigneur,"  and  Hugh's 
laugh  was  louder  than  bis  master's;  "a 
ring,  no  less;  crested  and  mottoed.  The 
words  are  Greek  to  me,  who  am  no  scholar, 
but  the  crest  is  two  daggers  crossed." 

"  What  ?  "  and  Beaufoy's  voice  slew  the 
laughter  in  the  other's  mouth,  so  hoarse 
and  loud  was  the  cry.  "The  ring,  man  ! 
Quick!  The  ring!  God's  life,  fellow, 
quick,  I  say  !  " 

As  he  spoke  Beaufoy  stumbled  to  his 
feet,  flinging  the  lamp  crashing  on  the 
floor  in  his  haste. 

"  Let  it  be,  fool !     The  ring  !  " 

For  an  instant  he  held  it  up  so  that 
the  light  from  the  sconce  by  the  door  fell 
full  upon  it,  showing  the  motto  of  the 
Sieurs  of  his  house — 

I-Eonts  gonntfog  Bfaufoir. 

Clasping  the  hand  to  his  breast  with  his 
left  arm,  he  turned  upon  the  Englishman. 

"  Go,  man,  in  God's  name,  lest  1  hang 
ihee ! "  And  the  last  Hugh  saw  of  the 
Seigneur  was  a  figure  bowed  upon  its 
knees  at  the  darkened  table,  with  its 
forehead  resting  on  the  token  of  Beaufoy's 
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NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

By  FREDERICK    DOLMAN. 

About  M*oy  Things  in  the  Naples  Museum  which  the  Ancient  Ronuas  used  In 
Dally  Life  much  as  they  are  uatd  To-Day. 


A  MORNING  spent  in  the  Musco 
Nazionale  at  Naples  is  calculated, 
1  found,  largely  to  qualify  one's  concuii 
in  one's  day  and  generation.  When  we 
speak  of  "  the  glorj'  that  was  Greece  and 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome."  it  is  usually 
with  an  emphatic  reservation  in  favour  of 


The  Naples  Museum  contains  in  all 
more  than  rio.ooo  specimens,  the  larger 
part  of  H  hich  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the 
domestic  arts  in  the  pre-Christian  era. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  collet 
olTicially  described  as  "  Small  Bronze 
about      13,000     specimens 


the  practical  convenience  and  homely 
comfort  of  the  modem  world.  That  in 
the  age  of  the  Cxsars  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  of  both  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  is  the  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  after  an  inspection  of  the  relics 
of  Pompeii,  Pa;stum,  Hcrculaneum,  and 
other  buried  cities  of  Italy  which  give  to 
the  Naples  Museum  its  uniitu 


common  articles  in  daily  use  two  thousand 
years  ago.  "Common  articles,"  yes; 
yet  invariably  exhibiting  extraordinary 
artistic  excellence  —  kitchen  pots  and 
pans  equally  with  the  vases  and  can- 
delabra of  the  Iridinium,  or  banquet-hall. 
Kach  article  possesses  individual  skill  as 
distinguished  from  mechanical  uniform- 
ity,   although    often    .showing    remarkable 
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open  grates  in  their  houses,  but  were 
■  ontent  with  covered-in  charcoal  fires. 
Many  braziers  have  a  good  deal  of  decor- 
iiivc  work  about  them,  although  it  mostly 
:irves  some  useful  purpose  as  well.  Thus, 
three  elegant  swans  upon  one  evidently 
supported  cooking  -  pots  and  pans.  A 
.second  has  for  handles  perfect  models  o( 
the  human  hand,  while  a  third  stands  upon 
lion's  feet.  A  large  cauldron,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nailed  and  bolted  like  a  modern 
steam-boiler,  and  is  without  any  pretence 
to  ornamentation. 

A  number  of  leaden  tanks  will  be  at 
once  recognised  as  receptacles  for  rain- 
water in  the  courtyards  of  the  ancient 
houses.     A    fire-plug    which    was    found 


water  could  be  heard  inside  when  the 
fire-plug  was  shaken,  an  operation  so 
often  rep>eated  that  the  liquid  had  soon 
all  evaporated.  A  bronze  basin  found  in 
the  fuller's  house — or  laundry — at  Pompeii 
has  still  clinging  to  its  interior  remnants 
of  soap  that  will  dissolve  in  water. 

The  kitchen  utensils,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  not  unlike  those  now 
in  English  use,  although  many  have  an 
elegance  and  costliness  that  would  be 
inconceivable  to  a  modem  housewife. 
Some  of  the  saucepans,  for  instance,  are 
lined  with  silver.  There  are  pails  richly 
inlaid  with  arabesques  in  silver,  and  shovels 
handsomely  carved.  An  egg-frame  which 
would    cook    twenty-nine    eggs   at   once. 


SURGICAL  INSTSUUENTS  1WX>  VEAKS  AGO. 

about   a   centurj-   ago   in   the   Palace   of  pastr}- moulds  shaped  like  shells,  and  a 

Tiberius,  on  the  Island  of  Capri,  actually  bronze  um  which  reminds  you  of  the  old- 

conuined  water  when   discovered.     Rust  fashioned tca-umsuggestthatthekitchen of 

accumulating    during    the    centuries   had  two  thousand  years  ago  may  have  been  quite 

closed  the  aperture  hermetically,  but  the  as  well  equipped  as  that  of  to-day,  to  say 
No.  joi.     July  1900 
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.Cd  ae  Pompeii  have  dispro?ed  t:.<^ 
:  :tie  Romans  did  not  use  gla^s  ■  < 
csi  light  into  their  houses.  I  ■ 
Eseii  lo  a  comparatively  srn. 
::'i  zbe  aid    it  gives  to  artiiii.i 


however,  i[  musi  bo  ailmiltivl.  arc  niiuh  illumination   seems   never   to   have    bivr. 

iTuder  than  thiise  of  ilio  modern  world,  discovered.      We   are   left    to   conjt'ilur.- 

The    best   oil-lamps    fouiui     at    I'ompeii,  how,  in  the  absence  of  glass,  the  llamr' 

llrTinlancum,    or   elsewhoro,    coniain    no  was   protected    from    the    wind    in    «h-: 

|iri'["T  a|.pliancc  for  raisini;  the  wick,  and  appear  to  have  been  street -lanterns.     'M  ■ 

i.iti  li.ivi-  (riven  but  a  feeble  glimmer.    The  candelabra  or  lamp-stands  of  the    hnu;- - 
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arc,  like  other  domestic  articles,  mostly 
of  brotiKc,  and  are  beautifully  made  and 
richly  embellished.  Some  are  so  made  as 
to  enable  several  lamps  to  be  suspended 
or  suBported,  .and  are  fashioned  in  all 
kinds  of  fanciful  shapes,  such  as  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  garlands  and  flowers, 
Cupids  and  Silenuses.  The  candelabra 
for  single  lights  arc  all  portable,  some 
being  ingeniously  made  on  the  principle 
of  a  modern  telescope. 

The  collection  of  ancient  glass  is  only 
less  interesting  than  the  small  bronzes.     It 


the  many  ivory  "death's-heads"  which 
have  been  found  in  various  places  and 
sent  to  the    Naples    Museum.     Of   the 

glass-work  generally,  experts  have  formed 
the  highest  opinion,  although  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  Roman  and 
(ireek  artisans  had  the  advantage  of  any- 
thing tike  the  tools  used  in  the  modern 
industrj'.  These  glass  relics  usually  exhibit 
iridescent  colours  which  are  due  to  the 
effect  of  burial,  and  not  to  that  of  fire. 

It  is  ominous  that,  with  one  exception, 
all  the  ancient  mirrors  in  the  Museum  are 


includes  plalcs.  cups,  tumblers,  jugs,  lion  Is, 
and  wine-bottles.  The  wine-bottles  of  the 
coarser  kind  an-  of  practically  the  same 
[lattem  as  thiiM-  in  which  the  cheaper 
Italian  wines  are  sold  to-day.  .Another 
kind  of  bottle  puzzles  the  visitor,  unless 
ho  remembers  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  use  lachrj-malories  or  tear- 
bottles  at  funerals,  and  to  deposit  them  in 
thf  tombs.  One  or  two  glass  vessels  of 
curious  shape  are  sup|><ised  to  be  wine- 
strainers,  but  it  is  not  clear  in  what  way 


they 


n<l  still  r 


t  may  be  added,  is  the  purpnsi 


.cd  bv 


ot  silver  or  some  other  while  metal,  and 
not  of  glass.  The  exception  is  a  dark 
purple  piece  of  glass  let  into  the  wall  of  a 
lied-room  at  the  house  of  Specchio  in 
Pompeii.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  completeness  with 
which  the  Museum  shows  the  Roman 
lady's  toilet-table  to  have  been  furnished, 
Ivor)' combs,  bronze  thimbles  and  spindles, 
bottles  of  perfume,  pots  of  cosmetics — 
one  still  contains  a  little  rouge  ! — buttons, 
hair-pins,  hair-net  of  gold  wire  ;  in  fact,  the 
brush  seems  to  be  about  the  only  important 
article  which  is  missing.     Looking  at  th 


a:2,    when     hr    :. 
.  j;  :hi:'  ^[iisj'iirT] , 

Lt:  ;;usiiret,i£  oi"  ;.■.- 

s   ieiis   with    w:.. 


1  one  •^xzthk.-t  . 


:Tc:oii — 3  bronze  pen,  nibbed  like  : 
.i-fm  one.  looking,  indeed,  mach  lil;e  . 
"  Bhich  was  recently  found  in  a  r.cj . 
ii-aied  house  at  Pompeii.     The   iri. 
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stands  are  of  bronze,  one  being  decorated 
in  silver  with  the  figures  in  relief  of  the 
seven  divinities  of  the  week  —  Apollo, 
Diana,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
and  Saturn.  It  is  thought  to  have  belonged 
to  an  astronomer  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Trajan's.  Another,  which  was  found 
in  a  tomb,  still  contains  a  little  ink,  a  thin 
black  liquid  which,  when  it  dries  on  paper, 
can  be  effaced  by  a  sponge.  As  to  the 
writing-tablets,  there  are  several  stone 
slabs,  but  the  wax  on  them,  in  which  the 
writing  would  be  made  with  a  stylus,  has 


greatly  differ  from  the  instrument  which  is 
to-day  very  popular  with  the  peasants 
of  South  Italy.  There  are  also  several 
specimens  of  the  bronze  rattle — called  a 
"  sistra" — which  was  used  in  the  worship 
of  Isis. 

Only  doctors  can  be  expected  to  under- 
stand the  surgical  instruments  which 
occupy  several  cases,  although  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  their  discovery  at 
Pompeii  had  the  effect  of  depriving  modem 
science  of  the  credit  of  more  than  one 
Needles,  probes,  forceps,  etc.. 


disappeared.  Two  bone  styli  are  made 
pointed  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other, 
which  was  doubtless  used  as  an  eraser. 

The  musical  instruments  preserved  here 
from  the  destroying  hand  of  Time,  are 
principally  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals  to  which  the  Scriptures  make 
reference,  and  have,  therefore,  a  more 
unfamiliar  look  than  the  harps  and  flutes 
that  are  found  depicted  in  some  of  the 
Pompeian  frescoes.  The  cymbals  are  of 
two  kinds;  there  is  a  brass  syrin.^  fitted 
with  a  chain  to  enable  it  to  be  carried 
round  the  neck,  a  dulcimer  such  as  Nero 
may  have  played,  although   it   does  not 


are  said  to  resemble  closely  those  in  use  at 
the  present  time. 

As  the  photograph  suggests,  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  implements  for  weighing 
and  measuring  food  and  drink.  Several  of 
the  steelyards  and  scales  have  inscriptions 
which  indicate  that  they  were  stampeil  as 
true  at  the  Capitol  in  Rome  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Emperors  Claudian  and 
Vespasian,  The  most  ingenious  of  these 
instruments  was  used  to  weigh  liquids — a 
large  vessel  suspended  by  a  hook  and 
chain.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
this  machine  that  the  only  pii'ce  of  ancient 
wire-rope  ever  found  was  employed.     The 
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weights  ai'c  of  bronze,  lead,  and  black 
basalt.  Several  of  the  bronze  weights  have 
their  denominations  marked  in  silver, 
whilst  one  of  the  leaden  weights  bears  on 
one  side  the  word,  "erne,"  and    on    the 


their  way  the  exhibit  which  posst-^it^, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  popular  inter- < 
They  wi;re  all  found  at  Pompeii  just  :.- 
they  were  left  on  the  night  of  disaster  :-. 
79  A.u. — loaves  of   bread  taken  from   li.c 


"  habcbis  " — "  Buy  and   yoi 


shall 


other 

1  have  been  able  to  rofer  to  only  some 
of  the  curious  sun'ivals  of  ancient  civil- 
isation to  be  seen  in  this  Museum.  One 
must  pay  many  visits  to  see  them  all,  and 
occupy  many  pages  to  discribe  them.  But 
I  mujit  not  fnrs"'t  the  articli'S  <if  food — in 


baker's  oven,  fruit.s  of  various  kinds,  th? 
bones  of  fish  and  fowl.  There  arc  oils  :r. 
ancient  bottles,  meat  in  a  saucepan,  pi>;- 
rifled  wine  in  a  glass  bollle,  and  main 
other  things,  simple  yet  wondrous  in  (hi 
aid  which  they  give  the  imaglnatiun  pic- 
turing to  itself  life  as  it  was  lived  tw- 
thousand  vcars  ago. 


POOR    AUNT    PRISCILLA. 

By  HUGH  COLEMAN   DAVIDSON, 

AufAor  of  "  The  Old  Adam^  "  HyPocHie»;'  etc. 


AUNT  PRISCILLA  was  a  myster>"to 
us  children.  Although  we  called 
her  aunt,  she  really  was  a  great-aunt,  and, 
being  at  least  sixty  years  old,  she  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  different  world  from  our- 
selves. It  was  impossible  to  imagine  her 
as  ever  having  been  young.  So  far  as  we 
could  remember,  she  had  always  looked 
precisely  the  same. 

She  was  tall,  thin,  and,  for  her  years, 
wonderfully  active,  very  upright  in  her 
bearing,  sitting  rigidly  erect  in  her  chair, 
and  scorning  the  assistance  of  the  straight 
carved  back.  For  her  height  she  had 
rather  a  small  head  ;  her  smooth  grey  hair 
peeped  out  from  beneath  a  quaint  mob-cap ; 
she  had  keen  eyes  that  missed  nothing.  Aunt 
Priscilla's  expression  varied  according  to 
the  position  of  her  glasses  upon  her  nose, 
which,  being  long,  gave  her  a  fairly  wide 
range.  When  she  ''took  sights"  at  us 
from  the  extreme  tip,  we  knew  she  was 
better  left  alone ;  when  the  spectacles 
were  set  close  up  to  her  face,  we  could 
approach  without  fear.  But  when  they 
were  laid  aside  altogether  there  was  often 
a  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she 
was  always  kindest.  At  such  times  cake 
could  be  safely  relied  upon.  And  what 
cake  it  was !  In  spite  of  the  years  that 
have  passed,  I  can  remember  the  taste  of 
it  yet,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
half  so  good  is  made  now. 

Xobodv  who  had  once  seen  Aunt 
Priscilla  would  be  likely  to  forget  her. 
Her  attire  was  ven*  old-fashioned,  the 
<iress  being  short- waisted  and  puffed  at 
the  sleeves,  which  terminated  in  neat 
bands  of  velvet.  Upon  her  wrists  were 
long,  stiff  white  cuffs,  and  upon  her  fingers 


a  great  number  of  curious  old  rings.  As 
she  was  singularly  quick  in  noticing  the 
changes  that  went  on  around  her — quick 
in  commenting  upon  them,  too— we  thought 
it  strange  that  she  should  cling  to  a  style 
which  had  long  gone  out  of  date.  Her 
riding  -  habit  was  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood,  for 
nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  skirt  was  green  in 
colour  and  of  extreme  length,  and  she  wore 
with  it  a  loose  jacket  and  a  very  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  with  an  ostrich-feather. 
For  Aunt  Priscilla  still  rode,  though 
only  on  Sundays,  the  distance  to  church 
being  rather  far  for  her.  She  had  a  little 
grey  pony,  which  was  supposed  to  be  as 
old  as  herself,  and  punctually  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bells  for  morning  service  she 
was  assisted  into  her  saddle  and  rode 
away  down  the  hill  at  a  walk,  the  man- 
servant following  on  foot  with  her  prayer- 
book,  hymn-book,  and  the  Bible,  Whether 
it  was  uphill,  downhill,  or  on  the  flat,  she 
never  varied  the  pace — out  of  consider- 
ation, she  said,  for  her  old  four-footed 
friend.  When  the  service  came  to  an 
end,  the  pony  would  be  waiting  at  the 
church  door,  and  my  father,  bareheaded 
and  in  his  surplice,  used  to  escort  the  old 
lady  out  and  help  her  to  mount.  During 
this  ceremony  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation  stood  around,  some  of  the 
school-children  perched  upon  the  tomb- 
stones to  get  a  better  view,  and  all  wearing 
an  expression  of  serious  interest.  But  as 
soon  as  Aunt  Priscilla  was  in  the  saddle 
and  fairly  on  her  way  towards  the  gate, 
eye  sought  eye,  and  a  kindly  smile  went 
round  the  circle. 
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Everybody  was  fond  of  Aunt  Priscilla, 
in  spite  of  her  sharp  tongue.  They  Itked 
her  delicious  cakes,  her  famous  anchovy 
butter,  her  mock  ginger  (made  out  of 
carrots  according  to  a  recipe  which  she 
kept  secret),  her  orange  wine,  over  which 
my  father  used  to  smack  his  lips  with 
great  gusto,  and,  more  than  all,  they  liked 
the  old  lady  herself.     When  any  dispute 


Upon  htr  lap  lay  a  bundle  of  faded  letters. 

arose,  it  was  usually  referred  to  her  for  u; 
arbitration  ;  and  so  strong  was  her  sense 
of  justice  that  she  always  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  younger  and  weaker,  for 
which  reason  her  decisions  never  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  Her  influence  was 
the  more  remarkable  as  she  was  not  a 
native  of  Cronkearj'.  Born  in  Liverpool, 
she  had  only  removed  to  that  picturesque 
little  village  among  the  mountains  when 
her  girlhood  was  past.  But  she  had  lived 
there  ever  since,  and  had  <lrawn  after  her 
other  members  of  the  family,  my  father 


becoming  the  vicar,  one  of  my  uncles  iho 
doctor,  and  another  the  lawyer;  so  wt- 
seemed  to  have  taken  complete  possession 
of  the  village. 

There  was  a  tradition  in  the  family  thai 
Aunt  Priscilla  had  once  been  in  love,  but 
we  children  could  not  believe  it.  Not 
that  we  understood  much  about  such 
matters.  The  outward  sign,  as  exhibited 
by  our  mother,  was  a 
double  allowance  of  jam. 
a  fact  which  did  not  appear 
to  fit  the  present  ca*--. 
But  one  pair  of  lovers — 
Bob,  the  grocer's  son,  aif . 
Hetty,  the  miller'-' 
daughter— had  come  wit  hit: 
our  ken,  and  as  we  ha'l 
more  than  once  seen  them 
kissing  by  the  waterfall  in 
the  glen,  we  measure  it 
others  by  their  standari!. 
And  we  could  not  imagim- 
anyone  burning  to  kio 
Aunt  Priscilla.  For  al- 
though she  was  a  charmiuf 
old  lady,  her  cheeks,  when 
she  presented  them  tu  u&. 
were  depressingly  cold  \-* 
the  hps. 

At  the    same    time   «e 

guessed    that    she    had    a 

secret  of  some  sort.      Id 

her   little   drawing  -  room. 

among     the     quaint      oKI 

furniture  and  china  which 

she   dusted    herself    everv 

Saturday  morning,  was  an 

inlaid  cabinet,  which    ha<) 

a  peculiar  fascinatioD   fi<r 

us  because  it  was  always  locked.     Upon 

one    occasion,  when    Aunt    Priscilla    was 

asked  about  it,  there  came  into  her  faif 

such  a  strange  expression  that  we  never 

ventured  to  allude  to  the    subject  again. 

But  the   incident   added   greatly    to    our 

curiosity.     We  wove  all  manner  of  mar- 

VL'llous  stories    around    the  cabinet,   and 

if  it   had   contained   jewels  of   fabulous 

value  we    should    not  have   been    much 

surprised.      We    often    lingered    near    it 

for  hours,  hoping  to  discover  something 

about  it. 
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similarity   to    the    shape    and    design    of  locks  and  keys,   lanterns,  shear.-!,  pincers, 

to-day,  so  that  the  use  to  which  it  was  put  and    other    tools,    brushes     and    combs, 

can  easily  be  recognised.     Only  once  or  scales    and    balances.     Even  among  the 

twice    has  conjecture  in    this  respect,  as  door  knockers    and    handles,  fantastic   in 

first  made  on  the  rescue  of  an  article  from  shape  and  design  though  most  appear  to 


therfif^wof  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum,  been 
falsified  by  subsequent  research.  Thus 
several  perforated  bronze  boxes  were  first 
placed  in  the  category  of  toilet  articles,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  contained  per- 
fumes and  were  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  modem  vinaigrettes.  But  a  certain 
fresco  in  a  newly  discovered  house  at 
Pompeii  showed  clearly  that  they  were 
cases  for  seals  to  be  attached  to  papyrus. 
In  the  same  way,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
supposed  that  some  little  discs,  made  of 
ivory,  were  theatre -tickets,  whereas  it  has 
recently  been  shown  conclusively  that  they 
were  used  as  counters  in  a  game  which 
resembled  the  lo/ln  of  modern  Italy. 

In  regard  to  nearly  all  the  articles  illus- 
trated in  these  pages,  such  mistakes  are 
obviously  impossible.  At  the  first  glance 
many  might  appear  to  be  products  of 
to-day.    This  is  the  case  with  numerous 


our  eyes,  we  might  easily  pick  one  or  two 
that  could  be  adapted  to  the  usage  of  a 
London  mansion. 

The  various  contrivances  used  for  heat- 
ing and  cooking  present  a  more  unfamiliar 
appearance.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able kitcheners — to  use  the  language  of 
to-day — looks  like  a  brass  model  of  a 
square  fortress,  with  towers  at  the  four 
corners.  It  rests  on  a  slab  of  richly  coloured 
marble,  and  has  handles,  with  which  it  can 
be  lifted.  The  fire  filled  the  centre,  boil- 
ing water  occupying  the  battlements  on  the 
four  sides,  which  could  be  drawn  off  by  a 
tap  such  as  might  be  used  to-day.  The 
number  of  the  braziers  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  is  easily  explained,  of  course, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  absence  of 
any  chimneys  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum — the  ancient  Romans,  like 
the   modern    Italians   generally,    had    not 
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-open  grates  in  their  houses,  but  were 
content  with  covered-in  charcoal  fires. 
Many  braziers  have  a  good  deal  of  decor- 
ative work  about  them,  although  it  mostly 
serves  some  useful  purpose  as  well.  Thus, 
three  elegant  swans  upon  one  evidently 
supported  cooking-  pots  and  pans.  A 
second  has  for  handles  perfect  models  of 
the  human  hand,  while  a  third  stands  upon 
lion's  feet.  A  large  cauldron,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nailed  and  bolted  like  a  modem 
steam-boiler,  and  is  without  any  pretence 
to  ornamentation. 

A  number  of  leaden  tanks  will  be  at 
once  recognised  as  receptacles  for  rain- 
water in  the  courtyards  of  the  ancient 
houses.     A    fire-plug    which    was    found 


water  could  be  heard  inside  when  the 
lire-plug  was  shaken,  an  operation  so 
often  repeated  that  the  liquid  had  soon 
all  evaporated.  A  bronze  basin  found  in 
the  fuller's  house — or  laundry — at  Pompeii 
has  still  clinging  to  its  interior  remnants 
of  soap  that  will  dissolve  in  water. 

The  kitchen  utensils,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  not  unlike  those  now 
in  English  use,  although  many  have  an 
elegance  and  costliness  that  would  be 
inconceivable  to  a  modern  housewife. 
Some  of  the  saucepans,  for  instance,  are 
lined  with  silver  There  are  pails  richly 
inlaid  with  arabesques  in  silver,  and  shovels 
handsomely  carved.  An  egg-frame  which 
would    cook    twenty-nine  eggs  at  once. 


about  a  century  ago  in  the  Palace  of 
Tiberius,  on  the  Island  of  Capri,  actually 
contained  water  when  discovered.  Rust 
accumulating  during  the  centuries  had 
closed  the  aperture  hermetically,  but  the 
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pastry- moulds  shaped  like  shells,  and  a 
bronze  urn  which  reminds  you  of  the  old- 
fashioned  tca-um  suggest  that  the  kitchen  ot 
two  thousand  years  ago  may  have  been  quite 
as  well  equipped  as  that  of  to-day,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  large  assortment  of  ancient  excavations  at  Pompeii  have  disproved  the 

tart-dishes,  gridirons,  frying-pans,  cheese-  idea  that  the  Romans  did  not  use  glass  lu 

graters,  etc.,  which  the  Museum  contains.  admit  natural  light  into  their  houses.     Ijui 

Even    more  numerous  than  the  instru-  it    was   used    to   a    comparatively     small 

ments  of  heat  are  those  of  light,  which,  extent,  and    the  aid   it  gives  to  artificial 


however,  it  must  be  admitted,  .nre  much  illumination    seems    never   to   have    be<n 

cruder  than   those  of  the  modern  world,  discovered.      We   are   loft    lo    conjcciun' 

The    best   oil-lamps    found     at    Pompeii,  how,   in  the  absence  of  glass,  the   dami- 

Herculaneum,    or  elsewhere,   contain    no  was   protected    from    the    wind    in     what 

proper  appliance  for  raisiuK  the  wick,  and  appear  to  have  hi'en  strecl-lantems.     Tli.- 

can  have  given  but  a  feeble  glimmer.    The  candelabra  or  lamp-stands  of  the  housi  - 
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are,  like  other  domestic  articles,  mostly 
of  bronze,  and  are  beautifully  made  and 
richly  embellished.  Some  are  so  made  as 
to  enable  several  lamps  to  be  suspended 
or  supported,  .and  are  fashioned  in  all 
kinds  of  fanciful  shapes,  such  as  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  garlands  and  flowers, 
Cupids  and  Silenuses.  The  candelabra 
for  single  lights  are  all  portable,  some 
being  ingeniously  made  on  the  principle 
of  a  modern  telescope. 

The  collection  of  ancient  glass  is  only 
less  interesting  than  the  small  bronzes.    It 


the  many  ivory  "death's-heads"  which 
have  been  found  in  various  places  and 
sent  to  the  Naples  Museum.  Of  the 
glass-work  generally,  experts  have  formed 
the  highest  opinion,  although  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  Roman  and 
Greek  artisans  had  the  advantage  of  any- 
thing like  the  tools  used  in  the  modern 
industry.  These  glass  relics  usually  exhibit 
iridescent  colours  which  are  due  to  the 
effect  of  burial,  and  not  to  that  of  fire. 

It  is  ominous  that,  with  one  exception, 
all  the  ancient  mirrors  in  the  .Museum  are 


includes  plates,  cups,  tumblers,  jugs,  bow  Is, 
and  wine-bottles.  The  wine-bottles  of  the 
t'iiarser  kind  are  of  practically  the  same 
pattern  as  th'iM-  in  which  the  cheaper 
Italian  wines  are  sold  to-day.  .Another 
kind  of  boitle  puzzle-;  the  visitor,  unless 
he  remembers  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  use  lachri'malories  or  tear- 
I>ottles  at  funerals,  and  to  deposit  them  in 
the  tombs.  One  or  uu>  glass  vessels  of 
curious  shape  an'  supposed  to  be  wine- 
strainers,  hut  it  is  not  clear  in  what  way 
ihcy  were  used;  and  still  more  mysterious, 
It  may  be  added,  is  the  puquise  served  by 


of  silicr  or  some  other  white  metal,  and 
not  of  glass.  The  e.\ceplion  is  a  dark 
purple  piece  of  glass  let  into  the  wall  of  a 
bed-room  at  the  house  of  Spccchio  in 
I'ompeii.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  completeness  with 
which  the  Museum  shows  the  Roman 
lady's  loilei-table  to  have  been  furnished. 
Ivory  combs,  bronze  thimbles  and  spindles, 
bottles  of  perfume,  pots  of  cosmetics — 
one  still  contains  a  little  rouge  ! — buttons, 
hair-pins,  hair-net  of  gold  wire  ;  in  fact,  the 
brush  seems  to  be  about  the  only  important 
article  which  is  missing.     Looking  at  these 
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weights  a.c   of  bronze,    lead,  and    black  their  way  the    exhibit  which    possesses, 

basalt.    Several  of  the  bronze  weights  have  perhaps,    the    greatest   popular   interest. 

their    denominations    marked    in    silver,  They  were  all    found  at  Pompeii  just  as 

whilst  one  of  the  leaden  weights  bears  on  they  were  left  on  the  night  of  disaster  in 

one  side  the  word,  "  enie,"  and   on   the  79  a.d. — loaves  of  bread  taken  from  the 


other,  "habebis"- 


"  Buy  and  you   shall 
3  only  some 


I  have  been  able  to  refer 
of  the  curious  survivals  of 
isation  to  be  seen  in  this  Museum.  One 
must  pay  many  visits  to  see  them  all,  and 
occupy  many  pages  to  describe  them.  Hut 
I  must  not  forget  the  ariicli'S  of  food — in 


baker's  oven,  fruits  uf  various  kinds,  the 
bones  of  fish  and  fowl.  There  are  oils  in 
ancient  bottles,  meat  in  a  saucepan,  pet- 
rified wine  in  a  i;lass  bottle,  and  many 
other  things,  simple  yet  wondrous  in  the 
aid  which  they  give  the  imagination  pic- 
turing to  itself  life  as  it  was  lived  two 
thousand  vears  ago. 


POOR    AUNT    PRISCILLA. 

By  HUGH   COLEMAN   DAVIDSON, 

Au^Aor  of  ••  The  Old  Adam;'  '' HyPocHies,''  etc. 


AUNT  PRISCILLA  was  a  mysteryto 
us  children.  Although  we  called 
her  aunt,  she  really  was  a  great-aunt,  and, 
being  at  least  sixty  years  old,  she  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  different  world  from  our- 
selves. It  was  impossible  to  imagine  her 
as  ever  having  been  young.  So  far  as  we 
could  remember,  she  had  always  looked 
precisely  the  same. 

She  was  tall,  thin,  and,  for  her  years, 
wonderfully  active,  very  upright  in  her 
bearing,  sitting  rigidly  erect  in  her  chair, 
and  scorning  the  assistance  of  the  straight 
carved  back.  For  her  height  she  had 
rather  a  small  head  ;  her  smooth  grey  hair 
peeped  out  from  beneath  a  quaint  mob-cap; 
she  had  keen  eyes  that  missed  nothing.  Aunt 
Priscilla's  expression  varied  according  to 
the  position  of  her  glasses  upon  her  nose, 
which,  being  long,  gave  her  a  fairly  wide 
range.  When  she  "took  sights"  at  us 
from  the  extreme  tip,  we  knew  she  was 
better  left  alone ;  when  the  spectacles 
were  set  close  up  to  her  face,  we  could 
approach  without  fear.  But  when  they 
were  laid  aside  altogether  there  was  often 
a  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she 
was  always  kindest.  At  such  times  cake 
could  be  safely  relied  upon.  And  what 
cake  it  was !  In  spite  of  the  years  that 
have  passed,  I  can  remember  the  taste  of 
it  yet,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
half  so  good  is  made  now. 

Nobody  who  had  once  seen  Aunt 
Priscilla  would  be  likely  to  forget  her. 
Her  attire  was  very  old-fashioned,  the 
dress  being  short-waisted  and  puffed  at 
the  sleeves,  which  terminated  in  neat 
bands  of  velvet.  Upon  her  wrists  were 
long,  stiff  white  cuffs,  and  upon  her  fingers 


a  great  number  of  curious  old  rings.  As 
she  was  singularly  quick  in  noticing  the 
changes  that  went  on  around  her — qui^rk 
in  commenting  upon  them,  too~we  thought 
it  strange  that  she  should  cling  to  a  style 
which  had  long  gone  out  of  date.  Her 
riding  -  habit  was  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood,  for 
nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  skirt  was  green  in 
colour  and  of  extreme  length,  and  she  wore 
with  it  a  loose  jacket  and  a  very  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  with  an  ostrich-feather. 
For  Aunt  Priscilla  still  rode,  though 
only  on  Sundays,  the  distance  to  church 
being  rather  far  for  her.  She  had  a  little 
grey  pony,  which  was  supposed  to  be  as 
old  as  herself,  and  punctually  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bells  for  morning  service  she 
was  assisted  into  her  saddle  and  rode 
away  down  the  hill  at  a  walk,  the  man- 
servant following  on  foot  with  her  prayer- 
book,  hymn-book,  and  the  Bible.  Whether 
it  was  uphill,  downhill,  or  on  the  flat,  she 
never  varied  the  pace — out  of  consider- 
ation, she  said,  for  her  old  four-footed 
friend.  When  the  service  came  to  an 
end,  the  pony  would  be  waiting  at  the 
church  door,  and  my  father,  bareheaded 
and  in  his  surplice,  used  to  escort  the  old 
lady  out  and  help  her  to  mount.  During 
this  ceremony  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation  stood  around,  some  of  the 
school-children  perched  upon  the  tomb- 
stones to  get  a  better  view,  and  all  wearing 
an  expression  of  serious  interest.  But  as 
soon  as  Aunt  Priscilla  was  in  the  saddle 
and  fairly  on  her  way  towards  the  gate, 
eye  sought  eye,  and  a  kindly  smile  went 
round  the  circle. 
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weights  aie  of  broiLze,  lead,  and  black 
basalt.  Several  of  the  bronze  weights  have 
their  denominations  marked  in  silver, 
whilst  one  of  the  leaden  weights  bears  on 


one  side  the  word, 


'  and   I 


the 


their  way  the  exhibit  which  possesses, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  popular  intercst- 
They  were  all   found  at  Pompeii  just   as 

they  were  left  on  the  night  of  dis: 


7g  .A.D.— lo: 


s  of  bread  taken  from  the 


other,  "habebis" — '■  ISuy  and  you  shall 

!  have  been  able  to  refer  to  only  some 
of  the  curious  sun'ivals  of  ancient  civil- 
isation to  be  seen  in  this  Museum.  One 
must  pay  many  visits  to  sue  them  all,  and 
occupy  many  pages  to  di'scribe  them.  But 
I  must  not  fiirj;et  the  ariiclos  of  fooii — in 


baker's  oven,  fruits  uf  various  kinds,  thr- 
bones  of  fish  and  fowl.  There  arc  oils  m 
ancient  bottles,  meat  in  a  sauctpan,  pt;- 
ritied  wine  in  a  glass  bottle,  and  mam 
other  things,  simple  yet  wondrous  in  ih-- 
aid  which  they  give  the  imagination  pic- 
turing to  itself  life  as  it  was  lived  tw- 
thousand  years  ago. 


POOR    AUNT    PRISCILLA. 

By  HUGH  COLEMAN   DAVIDSON, 

Au/Aor  <?/"  TAe  Old  Adam r  '' Hypocrites ^  fie. 


AUNT  PRISCILLA  was  a  mysten^to 
us  children.  Although  wc  called 
her  aunt,  she  really  was  a  great-aunt,  and, 
being  at  least  sixty  years  old,  she  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  different  world  from  our- 
selves. It  was  impossible  to  imagine  her 
as  ever  having  been  young.  So  far  as  we 
could  remember,  she  had  always  looked 
precisely  the  same. 

She  was  tall,  thin,  and,  for  her  years, 
wonderfully  active,  very  upright  in  her 
hearing,  sitting  rigidly  erect  in  her  chair, 
and  scorning  the  assistance  of  the  straight 
carved  back.  For  her  height  she  had 
rather  a  small  head  ;  her  smooth  grey  hair 
peeped  out  from  beneath  a  quaint  mob-cap; 
she  had  keen  eyes  that  missed  nothing.  Aunt 
Priscilla's  expression  varied  according  to 
the  position  of  her  glasses  upon  her  nose, 
which,  being  long,  gave  her  a  fairly  wide 
range.  When  she  "took  sights"  at  us 
from  the  extreme  tip,  we  knew  she  was 
better  left  alone ;  when  the  spectacles 
were  set  close  up  to  her  face,  wc  could 
approach  without  fear.  But  when  they 
were  laid  aside  altogether  there  was  often 
a  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she 
was  always  kindest.  At  such  times  cake 
could  be  safely  relied  upon.  And  what 
cake  it  was !  In  spite  of  the  years  that 
have  passed,  I  can  remember  the  taste  of 
it  yet,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  an}thing 
half  so  good  is  made  now. 

Nobody  who  had  once  seen  Aunt 
Priscilla  would  be  likely  to  forget  her. 
Her  attire  was  verj'  old-fashioned,  the 
<iress  being  short-waisted  and  puffed  at 
the  sleeves,  which  terminated  in  neat 
bands  of  velvet.  Upon  her  wrists  were 
long,  stiff  white  cuffs,  and  upon  her  fingers 


a  great  number  of  curious  old  rings.  As 
she  was  singularly  quick  in  noticing  the 
changes  that  went  on  around  her — qui^'k 
in  commenting  upon  them,  too— we  thought 
it  strange  that  she  should  cling  to  a  style 
which  had  long  gone  out  of  date.  Her 
riding  -  habit  was  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood,  for 
nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  skirt  was  green  in 
colour  and  of  extreme  length,  and  she  wore 
with  it  a  loose  jacket  and  a  very  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  with  an  ostrich-feather. 
For  Aunt  Priscilla  still  rode,  though 
only  on  Sundays,  the  distance  to  church 
being  rather  far  for  her.  She  had  a  little 
grey  pony,  which  was  supposed  to  be  as 
old  as  herself,  and  punctually  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bells  for  morning  service  she 
was  assisted  into  her  saddle  and  rode 
away  down  the  hill  at  a  walk,  the  man- 
servant following  on  foot  with  her  prayer- 
book,  hymn-book,  and  the  Bible.  Whether 
it  was  uphill,  downhill,  or  on  the  flat,  she 
never  varied  the  pace — out  of  consider- 
ation, she  said,  for  her  old  four-footed 
friend.  When  the  service  came  to  an 
end,  the  pony  would  be  waiting  at  the 
church  door,  and  my  father,  bareheaded 
and  in  his  surplice,  used  to  escort  the  old 
lady  out  and  help  her  to  mount.  During 
this  ceremony  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation  stood  around,  some  of  the 
school-children  perclied  upon  the  tomb- 
stones to  get  a  better  view,  and  all  wearing 
an  expression  of  serious  interest.  But  as 
soon  as  Aunt  Priscilla  was  m  the  saddle 
and  fairly  on  her  way  towards  the  gate, 
eye  sought  eye,  and  a  kindly  smile  went 
round  the  circle. 
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It  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  that  discovery. 
Something  had  happened — at  this  distance 
of  time  I  forget  what — but  I  burst  into  the 
room  very  suddenly  one  evening  and  then 
stopped,  for  there  was  the  cabinet  actually 
open,  and  Aunt  Priscilla  sitting  by  its  side 
in  the  dusk.  Upon  her  lap  lay  a  bundle 
of  faded  letters  tied  with  ribbon,  a 
miniature,  and  a  lock  of  fair  hair,  which 
had  been  neatly  folded  up  in  paper.  As 
the  cabinet  was  empty,  these  were  evidently 
the  whole  of  its  contents. 

I  confess  it  was  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment— a  most  prosaic  ending  to  all  our 
dreams.  But  curiosity  drove  me  forward. 
I  crept  timidly  to  Aunt  Priscilla's  side  and 
gazed  at  the  miniature.  It  represented  a 
handsome  young  man  of  about  two-and- 
twentv. 

"  What  a  pretty  man,  Aunt ! "  I  ex- 
claimed.    "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

Perhaps  it  was  my  praise  that  induced 
her  to  answer — I  can  give  no  other 
reason — after  she  had  been  silent  so  long. 

**A  young  gentleman,  dear,"  she  said, 
"  who  was  very  fond  of  me." 

**  And  were  you  very  fond  of  him, 
Aunt  ?  " 

**  Yes,  very,"  she  answered,  dreamily 
stroking  the  lock  of  hair. 

**  Then  why  didn't  you  marry  him?"  I 
asked  with  the  persistent  directness  of 
childhood. 

**  Because,  my  dear,  he  had  not 
much  money.  He  went  away  to  make 
more,  and  his  ship  was  never  heard  of 
again.  A  great  storm  came  on.  He  was 
drowned." 

I  put  my  hand  in  hers,  and  for  some 
time  we  were  silent  in  the  dusk,  the  old 
lady  swaying  gently  to  and  fro  in  her 
chair.  But  this  tragedy  of  which  I  had 
just  heard — which  had  actually  occurred 
to  a  person  I  knew — to  Aunt  Priscilla — 
moved  me  so  deeply  that  I  felt  impelled 
to  tell  it  at  once.  So  when  she  suddenly 
drew  me  towards  her  and  kissed  me  with 
unusual  warmth,  I  was  pleased  as  well  as 
surprised,  for  I  knew  she  meant  that  as 
my  dismissal. 

At  full  speed  I  ran  home,  and  getting 
my  little  sister  Meta  in  a  comer,  related 
the  story  to  her,  with  many  striking  details 


of  my  own  invention.  After  that  we  found 
a  new  charm  in  Aunt  Priscilla's  society, 
and  we  spent  many  an  hour  with  her  in  the 
vain  hope  that  she  would  tell  us  more 
about  the  handsome  young  lover  who  had 
been  drowned  at  sea.  We  were  genuinely 
sorry  for  her — as  sorry  as  if  the  disaster 
had  only  just  happened — and  we  lost  no 
opportunity  of  showing  our  sympathy.  I 
think  Aunt  Priscilla  was  not  unconscious 
of  our  feelings,  for  her  voice  often 
trembled  as  she  thanked  us  for  some  slight 
service. 

One  afternoon,  about  three  months  later, 
while  sitting  in  her  dining-room,  we 
heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  hall -door,  and 
presently  the  maid  entered  with  a  gentle- 
man's card.  Aunt  Priscilla,  in  a  leisurely 
way,  settled  her  glasses  upon  her  nose, 
looked  at  the  name  on  the  card,  and 
suddenly  turned  white.  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint.  But  she  was  a  hardy  old 
lady,  with  great  strength  of  will,  and  she 
recovered  a  little. 

•'  It  must  be  some  other,"  she  said  in  a 
dazed  way.  And  then  her  voice  became 
almost  shrill  as  she  added  :  **  W'here  is 
this  Mr.  Bonfior  ?  You  have  not  left  him 
standing  in  the  hall!  Show  him  into  the 
drawing-room  at  once." 

For  some  time  she  lay  back  in  her 
chair,  with  her  eyes  closed.  Only  the 
twitching  of  her  lips  showed  that  she  was 
not  asleep.  At  length  she  rose,  and, 
walking  very  feebly,  followed  the  visitor 
into  the  drawing-room. 

**  Tom,"  whispered  Meta,  with  a  finger 
laid  on  the  tip  of  her  little  snub  nose,  **  do 
you  know  what  I  think  }  That  it 's  Aunt 
Priscilla's  handsome  young  lover  come 
back,  just  like  in  a  fairy-tale.  He  wasn't 
drownded  after  all." 

**  Shut  up,"  I  said  with  contempt. 

For  Meta,  being  a  girl,  was  always 
jumping  at  conclusions,  often,  provokingly 
enough,  at  the  very  ones  which  I  after- 
wards reached  by  long  and  careful  reason- 
ing. In  my  heart  I  believed  she  was 
right  now,  and  I  was  annoyed  at  being 
anticipated. 

As  we  listened,  we  heard  a  loud,  coarse 
voice,  and  occasionally  a  perfect  bellow  of 
laughter,  which  somehow  jarred  upon  our 
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It  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  that  discovery. 
Something  had  happened — at  this  distance 
of  time  I  forget  what — but  I  burst  into  the 
room  very  suddenly  one  evening  and  then 
stopped,  for  there  was  the  cabinet  actually 
open,  and  Aunt  Priscilla  sitting  by  its  side 
in  the  dusk.  Upon  her  lap  lay  a  bundle 
of  faded  letters  tied  with  ribbon,  a 
miniature,  and  a  lock  of  fair  hair,  which 
had  been  neatly  folded  up  in  paper.  As 
the  cabinet  was  empty,  these  were  evidently 
the  whole  of  its  contents. 

I  confess  it  was  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment— a  most  prosaic  ending  to  all  our 
dreams.  But  curiosity  drove  me  forward. 
I  crept  timidly  to  Aunt  Priscilla's  side  and 
gazed  at  the  miniature.  It  represented  a 
handsome  young  man  of  about  two-and- 
twenty. 

**  What  a  pretty  man.  Aunt  I "  I  ex- 
claimed.    "  Who  is  it  ?  " 

Perhaps  it  was  my  praise  that  induced 
her  to  answer — I  can  give  no  other 
reason — after  she  had  been  silent  so  long. 

"A  young  gentleman,  dear,"  she  said, 
"  who  was  very  fond  of  me." 

"  And  were  you  very  fond  of  him. 
Aunt  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very,"  she  answered,  dreamily 
stroking  the  lock  of  hair. 

**  Then  why  didn't  you  marry  him  ?  "  I 
asked  with  the  persistent  directness  of 
childhood. 

•*  Because,  my  dear,  he  had  not 
much  money.  He  went  away  to  make 
more,  and  his  ship  was  never  heard  of 
again.  A  great  storm  came  on.  He  was 
drowned." 

I  put  my  hand  in  hers,  and  for  some 
time  we  were  silent  in  the  dusk,  the  old 
lady  swaying  gently  to  and  fro  in  her 
chair.  But  this  tragedy  of  which  I  had 
just  heard — which  had  actually  occurred 
to  a  person  I  knew — to  Aunt  Priscilla — 
moved  me  so  deeply  that  I  felt  impelled 
to  tell  it  at  once.  So  when  she  suddenly 
drew  me  towards  her  and  kissed  me  with 
unusual  warmth,  I  was  pleased  as  well  as 
surprised,  for  I  knew  she  meant  that  as 
my  dismissal. 

At  full  speed  I  ran  home,  and  getting 
my  little  sister  Meta  in  a  comer,  related 
the  story  to  her,  with  many  striking  details 


of  my  own  invention.  After  that  we  found 
a  new  charm  in  Aunt  Priscilla's  society, 
and  we  spent  many  an  hour  with  her  in  the 
vain  hope  that  she  would  tell  us  more 
about  the  handsome  young  lover  who  had 
been  drowned  at  sea.  We  were  genuinely 
sorry  for  her — as  sorry  as  if  the  disaster 
had  only  just  happened — and  we  lost  no 
opportunity  of  showing  our  sympathy.  I 
think  Aunt  Priscilla  was  not  unconscious 
of  our  feelings,  for  her  voice  often 
trembled  as  she  thanked  us  for  some  slight 
service. 

One  afternoon,  about  three  months  later, 
while  sitting  in  her  dining-room,  we 
heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  hall -door,  and 
presently  the  maid  entered  with  a  gentle- 
man's card.  Aunt  Priscilla,  in  a  leisurelv 
way,  settled  her  glasses  upon  her  nose, 
looked  at  the  name  on  the  card,  and 
suddenly  turned  white.  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint.  But  she  was  a  hardy  old 
lady,  with  great  strength  of  will,  and  she 
recovered  a  little. 

•'  It  must  be  some  other,"  she  said  in  a 
dazed  way.  And  then  her  voice  became 
almost  shrill  as  she  added  :  "  Where  is 
this  Mr.  Bonnor?  You  have  not  left  him 
standing  in  the  hall!  Show  him  into  the 
drawing-room  at  once." 

For  some  time  she  lay  back  in  her 
chair,  with  her  eyes  closed.  Only  the 
twitching  of  her  lips  showed  that  she  was 
not  asleep.  At  length  she  rose,  and, 
walking  very  feebly,  followed  the  visitor 
into  the  drawing-room. 

**  Tom,"  whispered  Meta,  with  a  finger 
laid  on  the  tip  of  her  little  snub  nose,  **  do 
you  know  what  I  think  ?  That  it 's  Aunt 
Priscilla's  handsome  young  lover  come 
back,  just  like  in  a  fairy-tale.  He  wasn't 
drownded  after  all." 

**  Shut  up,"  I  said  with  contempt. 

For  Meta,  being  a  girl,  was  always 
jumping  at  conclusions,  often,  provokingly 
enough,  at  the  very  ones  which  I  after- 
wards reached  by  long  and  careful  reason- 
ing. In  my  heart  I  believed  she  was 
right  now,  and  I  was  annoyed  at  being 
anticipated. 

As  we  listened,  we  heard  a  loud,  coarse 
voice,  and  occasionally  a  perfect  bellow  of 
laughter,  which  somehow  jarred  upon  our 
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feelings.  It  certainly  was  not  what  we  had 
expected,  yet  these  Were  the  only  sounds 
that  reached  us.  After  an  hour  or  more, 
Mr.  Bonnor  went  away,  and  we  crept  to 
the  window  to  see  him  pass.  To  our 
amazement,  we  beheld  a  great  fat  man 
with  a  red  face,  a  shaggy  grey  beard,  and 
an  extremely  unpleasant  expression.  There 
was  something  about  the  man  which  made 


Ht  did  n 


'.  ofipear  to  b<  rt-fn  a  gtnlUman. 


IS  instinctively  dislike  him.  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  even  a  gentleman. 

Here  was  a  new  mysterj'.  To  add  to 
our  bewilderment,  when  Aunt  Priscilla 
returned  to  the  dining-room,  she  was 
cr>ing. 

•'  Aunt,"  said  Mcta,  "  was  that  the 
gentleman  you  were  once  so  fond  of.'" 

"  No,  no,  child,"  replied  Aunt  Priscilla 
sharply.  "When  will  you  learn  to  hold 
your  tongue .' " 


That  was  certainly  an  astonishing  state- 
ment for  Aunt  Priscilla  to  make.     For  she 
could  never  tolerate  anything  approaching 
a  lie,  and  yet,  as  we  learned  very  soon,  it 
really  was  the  Mr.  Bonnor  whom  she  had 
known  in  the  past   and  whom    for   forty 
years   she   had    supposed    to    have    been 
drowned.     He  had  escaped  in  a  boat,  with 
a  few  others ;   they  had  landed  at  some 
spot  which   was   not  then   in 
touch  with  the  civilised  world ; 
'  many   months   elapsed   before 

I  they  could  get  away,  and  many 

months  more  before  he  was 
able  to  write  home  ;  even  then 
none  of  his  letters  ever  reached 
Atml  Priscilla,  probably  because 
in  her  dis^css  she  had  cut  her- 
I  self  adrift  from  all  her  former 

friends,     and    after    travelling 
abroad    for    some    years,    had 
j  settled  down  in  the  out-of-the- 

,  way    village,     Cronkeaiy.      It 

appeared  that  Air.  Bonnor  had 
I  taken    some    trouble    to    find 

I  her,  and  now  that  he  had  come 

back   to   her   from    the    dead, 
I  she   should    surely  have    been 

I  happy. 

I  Yet,  greatly  lo  our  perplexity, 

she  wore  an  expression  of  iii- 

!  tense  suffering.      She    seemed 

to  have  aged  wonderfully  in  a 

few   days ;    she   had    lost    her 

erectness   of  bearing  and  her 

brightness   of  eye ;    she    went 

about    like   one    who   mourns 

a  husband.     In  Mr.  Bonnor's 

presence    she    always     looked 

thoroughly   miserable,  and    at 

some     of     his     jests,     which 

brought      a     frown     into    my 

father's  face,  she  winced  as  though  a  knife 

had  gone  through  her. 

We  were  all  glad  when  he  left,  for  none 
of  us  liked  him.  My  father  in  particular 
spoke  of  him  as  a  most  objectionable  old 
man.  Still,  we  could  not  understand  .\unt 
Priscilla,  if  she  had  really  been  as  fond  of 
him  as  she  had  pretended  to  be.  She 
never  asked  him  to  come  and  see  her 
again,  and  when  he  had  gone  she  looked 
a  little  stronger  than   she   had    done  for 
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some  time.  But  I  do  not  think  she  ever 
smiled  again. 

Something  seemed  to  have  been  torn 
out  of  her  life  —  something  which  had 
given  her  the  power  to  endure  and  the 
courage  to  go  forward.  A  shadow, 
gradually  deepening,  settled  upon  her  as 
it  does  upon  the  waning  day  when  the 
sun  is  gone.  It  was  in  church  that  the 
change  in  the  old  lady  was  most  apparent. 
During  the  service  her  face  used  often  to 
glow  as  if  it  were  illuminated  by  some 
light  to  which  she  was  drawing  near,  and 
at  such  times  her  eyes  were  filled  with  a 
dreamy  delight.  All  this  was  gone  now. 
Aunt  Priscilla  prayed  as  earnestly  as  before, 
but  with  a  sombre  expression  which  seldom 
varied.  I  can  imagine  that  the  old 
Calvinists  prayed  so,  intent  only  on 
escaping  the  wrath  of  '6od,  and  nbt 
daring  to  hope  for  any  real  happiness 
hereafter. 

About  that  time,  I  remember,  a  baby 


sister  arrived  at  the  Vicarage,  but  staved 
only  a  few  weeks.  Mother  cried  over  her 
death  more  than  1  had  ever  seen  her  crj- 
before.  Upon  the  morning  after  the 
funeral  she  was  sitting  by  the  fireside 
weeping  silently,  when  Aunt  Priscilla 
entered  the  room. 

"Crying  again.  Mar)!"  said  the  old 
iady  impatiently ;  "  over  the  best  thing 
that  could  >have  happened  to  you !  I 
have  no  patience  with  you !  You  hopt.- 
to  meet  some  children  in  Heaven,  don't 
you  ?  How  can  you  do  that  if  they  don'i 
die  young  ?  " 

"But  my  poor  wee  mite,"  sobbed 
mother. 

"  Yes ;  and  now  she  will  be  your  wee 
mite  always.  How  would  you  like  her  to 
be   changed    into  a  great  tiulking,  sinful 

When  she  left,  mother  looked  after 
her  and  said  softly;  "Poor  .\unt 
Priscilla  I " 


RESUSCITATION  OF  A  SEA-MONSTER. 


By  HELEN  C  GORDON, 


NOT  very  long  ago  the  attention  of  doubt  that  immense  progress  has  taken 

the  general  public  was  ably  drawn  place    in   "  this  braggart    and  conceited 

by  Mr.  Wallace  to  the  great  inventions  century  "  in  almost  all  branches  of  science, 

and  discoveries  which   have  been  made  both  theorelical  and   practical,  and   that 


during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  though 
the  era  now  so  rapidly  drawing  to  its 
close  must  be  marked  by  failure  as  well, 
such  mbtakes  as  have  most  naturally 
occurred  have  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  success.     There  can  be  no 


much  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been 
evinced  in  many  individual  instances  which 
demanded  prompt  vigorous  measures  from 
those  specialists  called  upon  to  carry  out 
certain  bold  and  hazardous  ventures  by 
sea  and  land. 
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He  had  also  supervised  the  salvage  ol  a 
transport  which  had  stranded  on  the  coast 
of  China,  and  in  ten  days  successfully 
accomplished  a  piece  of  work  with  which 
the  French  salvors  had  been  vainly 
struggling  for  four  noonths.  It  was 
decided  to  summon  this  far-famed  Liver- 
pool superintendent  to  the  relief  of  the 
Mikvaulue,  and  on  Sept.  20  he  arrived 
at     Port     EiTol.      At     first    it     seemed 


Captain  Batchelor  to  board  the  ship- 
wrecked vessel.  He  first  made  a  thorouirh 
investigation  above  water,  and  then  ir. 
diver's  garb  descended  to  the  bottom  t.f 
the  ship,  where  by  careful  examinatii  n 
he  personally  satisfied  himself  thai  the 
fore  part,  for  a  length  of  160  ft.,  «s' 
injured  beyond  all  possibility  of  repair 
The  after  end,  which  contained  ili-- 
engines  and    boilers,    however,    was    m.\ 


that  wind  and  tide  had  combined 
together  to  do  battle  with  him,  and 
the  weather  was  so  unpropitious  that  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  the  vessel 
in  an  open  boat.  The  Ranger,  which 
had  at  one  time  been  a  man-of- 
war,  and  is  a  powerful  steamer  be- 
longing to  the  association,  had  already 
l>ecn  despatched,  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances,  diving  apparatus, 
and  pumps  ;  and  fortunately  only  one  day 
« lapsed    before    a    quieter    sea    enabled 


\-ESSF.I.  AFTRR   SKPABATIOJ). 

perfectly  intact,  and  after  due  deliberaTinn 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  great  etfcft 
to  divide  the  vessel  bv  means  of  explosivi f 
some  50  ft.  forward  of  the  stokrhoKi 
bulkhead ;  and,  if  possible,  restore  in  ihc 
owners  two-thirds  of  the  Mihvauktt,  which 
portion  alone  was  valued  at  ^^40,000. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  landsman  to  realiic 
10  its  full  extent  the  boldness  of  such  a 
proposal,  and  the  many  difficulties  ami 
dangers  which  beset  the  plucky  [inlr 
band,  who,  with  some  local  assistance  in 
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the  blasting,  set  to  work  promptly  to 
execute  their  daring  scheme.  An  anxious 
outlook  was  maintained  for  any  signs  of 
foul  weather,  for  a  turbulent  sea,  by 
wrecking  the  hull,  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  frustrate  the  whole  under- 
taking. During  the  week  which  ensued 
no  less  than  17,0001b.  of  dynamite  was 
expended  in  the  division  of  the  Milwaukee, 
in  some  fifty  or  sixty  separate  charges. 
These  varied  in  length  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft., 
and  were  shaped  like  a  sausage,  their 
weight  being  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  part  to  be  broken,  and  as  much 
as  140  lb.  utilised  in  one  particular 
instance.  The  powerful  explosive  acts 
in   a  downward  direction,    and   is   most 


without  some  personal  risk,  and  the  asso- 
ciation's diver,  Rowlands,  very  nearly  lost 
his  life  whilst  busily  engaged  in  making 
his  investigations.  Some  stanchions  un- 
expectedly giving  way,  he  became  jammed 
in  between  broken  falling  plates ;  and,  all 
encumbered  as  he  was  by  his  heavy 
diving  -  gear,  the  greatest  anxiety  was 
entertained  by  his  fellow  -  workers  ibr 
his  safety.  Two  divers  were  at  once 
sent  to  his  assistance,  but  before  they 
could  reach  him  he  had  cleverly  con- 
trived to  free  himself  from  his  unpleasant 
position,  and  fortunately  was  none  the 
worse  for  this  untimely  incident. 

The  separation  of  the  ship  began  with 
the  blasting  of  the  tank  tops,  which  were 


I    IIF  THE   "  MILWAVKEE,"   SHOWINi 
Tir  skaJrJ  fBFtioii  ana  sacrifi.tJ  Bad  , 
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efficacious  where  it  meets  with  the 
greatest  resistance ;  consequently,  damaged 
plates  which  had  become  unrivetted  were 
far  more  troublesome  to  sever  than  those 
that  were  fast  and  which  were  cut  through 
as  cleanly  as  possible  without  any  ap- 
preciable difficulty.  The  charges  were 
placed  in  position  one  at  a  time  by  a  diver, 
who  then  immediately  rose  to  the  surface 
uf  the  water  beyond  reach  of  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  explosion,  which  generally 
ci)\cred  an  area  of  from  4,  ft.  to  6  ft.  The 
length  of  time  occupied  in  each  operation 
averaged  an  hour,  the  principal  partici- 
pator descending  again  after  the  discharge 
to  ascertain  resuhs.  It  may  easily  be 
understood  that  this  was  not  accomplished 
No.  101.     July  1900 


successfully  blown  olf;  and  next  followed 
the  disruption  of  the  perpendicular  stays, 
technically  called  intercostals,  which  run 
longitudinally  within  the  tanks  to  support 
and  str.-.r.gthen  them.  Eighteen  feet  above 
the  reservoirs  was  the  lower  deck,  hut 
prior  to  its  removal  both  sides  of  the 
vessel  were  broken  away  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  upper  and  main  docks  were 
arrived  at  in  due  course  of  time  by  a 
similar  method,  and  each  severed  in  its 
turn.  Finally  the  operators  turned  their 
attention  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and 
with  its  disintegration  the  first  part  of  the 
salvor's  gigantic  task  was  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 
Still  there  remained  much  to  be  done 
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He  had  also  supervised  the  salvage  of  a 
transport  which  had  stranded  on  the  coast 
of  China,  and  in  ten  days  successfully 
accomplished  a  piece  of  work  with  which 
the  French  salvors  had  been  vainly 
struggling  for  four  months.  It  was 
decided  to  summon  this  far-famed  Liver- 
pool superintendent  to  the  relief  of  the 
Milwaukee,  and  on  Sept.  lo  he  arrived 
at     Port     Errol.      At     first     it     seemed 


Captain  Batchelor  to  board  the  ship- 
wrecked vessel.  He  first  made  a  thorough 
investigation  above  water,  and  then  in 
diver's  garb  descended  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ship,  where  by  careful  examination 
he  personally  satisfied  himself  that  the 
fore  part,  for  a  length  of  160  ft.,  was 
injured  beyond  all  possibilitj-  of  repair. 
The  after  end,  which  contained  the 
engines  and   boilers,    however,    was    still 


that  wind  and  tide  had  combined 
together  to  do  battle  with  him,  and 
the  weather  was  so  unpropitious  that  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  the  vessel 
in  an  open  boat.  The  Ranger,  which 
had  at  one  time  been  a  man-of- 
war,  and  is  a  powerful  steamer  be- 
longing to  the  association,  had  already 
been  despatched,  furnished  with  atl  the 
necessary  appliances,  diving  apparatus, 
and  pumps  ;  and  fortunately  only  one  day 
elapsed    before    a    quieter   sea    enabled 


perfectly  intact,  and  after  due  deliberation 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  divide  the  vessel  by  means  of  explosives 
some  50  ft.  forward  of  the  stokehold 
bulkhead ;  and,  if  possible,  restore  to  the 
owners  two-thirds  of  the  Mihvaukee,  which 
portion  alone  was  valued  at  j^+0,000. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  landsman  to  realise 
to  its  full  extent  the  boldness  of  such  a 
proposal,  and  the  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  beset  the  plucky  little 
band,  who,  with  some  local  assistance  in 
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filled  with  mushy  coal,  and  the  divers  were 
hastily  summoned  to  do  battle  with  this 
new  difficulty.  A  temporary  watertight 
case,  called  a  coffer-dam,  was  erected  to 
keep  back  the  water,  but  it  took  three 
days  and  nights  before  the  door  could  be 
replaced  in  position,  so  hampered  were 
the  workers  by  the  saturated  masses  of 
coal-dust,  into  which  they  had  to  dig 
as  if  into  a  sandbank.  Eventually  the 
pumps  were  set  going  and  the  engine- 
room  cleared  ;  and  on  Oct.  i  the 
stern  of  the  Milwaukee  was  triumphantly 
taken  in  tow  by  the  Ranger  and  the  two 
local  tugs,  and  thus  escorted,  started 
en  route  for  Newcastle.  The  greatest 
excitement  prevailed  on  Tyneside  when 
the  salved  end  of  the  vessel  was  lodged  in 
the  pontoon  dock  at  Wallsend  on  Tuesday, 


Oct.  4,  just  nineteen  days  after  she  had 
set  sail  on  her  luckless  voyage  to  America, 
Her  total  value  had  then  been  estimated 
^^  ;^75,ooo,  and  of  this  more  than  half  had 
been  rescued  from  what  seemedirretrievable 
destruction  by  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
salvage  feats  on  record.  It  's  satisfactory 
also  to  leam,  when  the  air  resounds  with 
complaints  of  shoddy  workmanship,  that 
this  cargo-vessel  was  so  well  built  that 
her  stem  has  stood  the  tremendous  strain 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  without  material 
injury,  and  that  the  Milwaukee,  fitted  with 
her  new  bow,  will  be  not  one  whit  the 
worse  for  her  disaster,  and  as  capable  of 
taking  many  another  voyage— with,  let  it 
be  hoped,  better  fortune  in  future — as  if 
she  had  never  been  impaled  on  the  cruel 
reefs  off  the  coast  of  Aberdeen. 


II 
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moreover,  fully  prepared  to  make  Others  the 
same.  Upon  hearing  these  tales  John  began 
to  save.     When,  after  much  of  the  heart- 
sickness  that  comes  of  hope  deferred,  he 
had  scraped  together  about  seven  pounds, 
he    communed    with   the    know-al! -and- 
know-nothing  landlord,  who,  with   damn- 
able iteration,  gave  him  many  directions. 
And  John  used  some 
of   the   one    and 
followed    some    of 
the  other  with  such 
cunning  that  it  came 
to  pass  upon  a  day 
that  he  stood  out- 
side   the   gates    of 
Liverpool    Street 
Station,   holding  a 
corpulent  carpet- 
bag,  and   gazing 
open-mouthed  at 
the  shops  and  the 
people. 

After  much  hesi- 
tation he  waded 
cautiously  into  the 
flowing  tide  of 
humanity,  and  was 
carried  up  Broad 
Street,  past  the 
Bank,  across  to  the  ' 
Poultry,  along 
Cheapside,  half 
round  St,  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  out 
on  to  Ludgate  Hill. 

He  did  not  get 
thus  far  without 
trouble.  Becoming 
flurried  among  the 
swirling  waters  of  Mansion  House  crossing, 
he  sank  in  front  of  an  on-coming  gondola, 
and  but  that  a  phlegmatic  policeman,  who 
took  such  things  as  being  all  in  the  day's 
work,  plunged  in  and  drew  him  to  the  kerb- 
stone, he  would  have  p)erished.  Later,  he 
was  met  by  a  young  gentleman — smooth  of 
faceandof  tongue— who,  havinghumorously 
misinformed  him  about  the  names  of  the 
Adjacent  buildings,  rewarded  himself  with 
a  shilling  and  a  sovereign.  And  this,  not- 
withstanding that  John's  friend  the  land 
lord  had  cautioned  him  as  to  every  third 
person  in  London  being  a  pickpocket. 
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But  it  was  a  wonderful  place — a  mar- 
vellous jumble  of  heaven  and  hell !  Noise, 
shops,  horses,  people !  People,  horses, 
shops,  noise!  Then,  more  noise;  more 
shops  ;  more  horses  ;  more  people  1  Then 
more  people  ;  more  horses ;  more  shops ; 
more  noise  !  Great  God  !  Did  the  place 
never  grow  quiet ;  did  it  never  grow  still .-' 


^  polutman  plunged  in  and  drtia  hin 


Strange  to  say,  nobody  but  the  one 
policeman  and  the  one  pickpocket  took 
even  a  passing  interest  in  John  Wyes;  that 
is,  excepting  those  who  had  something  to 
sell ;  and  their  pleasure  at  seeing  him  was 
without  alloy.  One  man  had  just  found  a 
gold  locket  and  chain  :  would  let  it  go  for 
nothing  and  a  five-shilling  piece.  Another 
had  a  meerschaum  pipe — "  Well,  not  real 
meerschaum,  only  meerschaum  dust,  a  new 
patent" — that  was  why  he  could  {and  did) 
sell  it  so  cheaply.  Yet  another  sold  him  a 
leather  purse  made  of  beautiful  stamped 
paper,    and  containing  three   nice 
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florins,  the  which,  when  examined  later  by 
their  new  owner,  had  cleverly  transformed 
themselves  into  three  nice  copper  pennies. 

The  ladies  that  had  something  to  sell 
were  excessively  attentive.  One — gaily 
dressed  and  prettily  complexioned— offered 
to  take  him  home  and  give  him  a  cup  of  tea. 
Another,  standing  at  the  foot  of  Peel's 
statue,  kindly  pinned  a  penny  flower  to 
his  coat  and  charged  him  only  a  shilling. 

He  saw  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
of  course,  but  no  children — no  "  God's 
lambs,"  as  he  called  them.  Certainly  he 
saw  some  queer-looking  beings  about  the 
size  of  boys,  only  they  sold  matches  and 
newspapers,  and  possessed  the  faces  of 
men.  Suddenly  one  of  them  darted  for- 
ward, and  snatching  up  a  muddied  orange 
that  had  been  discarded  by  a  street  fruit- 
seller,  greedily  devoured  it.  For  a  moment 
John  almost  thought  that  perhaps  the  man- 
boy  was  hungry — famishingly  hungry.  But 
he  broadly  smiled  as  he  remembered  how 
impossible  was  such  a  thing  in  great  and 
wealthy  London. 

While  going  down  Ludgate  Hill  (firmly 
clutching  his  carpet-bag,  and  rounding 
the  corners  of  his  frame  by  frequent 
collisions),  he  decided  to  pause  and  look 
at  things.  In  doing  so,  he  noticed  what 
till  then  had  escaped  him — that  a  slight 
drizzle  was  falling.  Also  he  noticed  that 
the  slope  of  the  hill  was  greasy  with 
mud,  and  that  the  horses  drawing  the 
passing  vehicles  struggled  and  slid 
and  spread  till  they  drippingly  sweated 
from  fear  and  exhaustion.  This  set  him 
thinking  of  how  useful  a  barrow-load  of 
sand  would  be  ;  and  so  full  of  the  thought 
did  he  become  that  a  portion  of  it  over- 
flowed into  the  ear  of  a  man  standing  by. 
Whereupon  the  man  told  him  that  fifty 
thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  London 
every  year  for  road-sand,  but  that  the 
contractors  and  workmen  took  it  home 
to  put  in  their  bird-cages.  Then  did 
John  greatly  marvel,  and  prepare  himself 
for  anything  but  what  he  actually  saw  next. 

As  he  watched  there  came  from  round 
Ihe  left-hand  comer,  and  passed  under 
the  bridge,  a  large  covered  van.  It  was 
filled  with  household  furniture,  and  painted 
on  the  tarpaulin  were  the  words,  "  (}oods 
Removed   in  Town  or  Country."      Now, 


the  horse  that  drew  the  van  was  over* 
worked  and  underfed,  and  showed  it.  But, 
if  thin  of  body,  it  was  stout  of  heart ;  and 
while  trying  to  drag  its  weighty  load  np  the 
greasy  unsanded  slope,  struggled  braTcIj. 

Though  it  struggled  ever  so  bravely,. 
struggled  till  its  bones  appeared  starting 
through  its  skin — it  failed. 

Whereupon  the  driver  came  to  its  assist- 
ance.  His  methods,  though  peculiar,  were 
not  uncommon.  Leaving  the  "  dicky  ** — 
for  his  own  sake — and  running  to  the  head 
of  his  panting  horse,  he  endeavoured  to 
cheer  it  on  with  oath  and  shriek  and  corse. 
Finding  these  ungentle  persuasives  of  no 
avail,  and  being  a  determined  kind  of 
man,  he  cut  it  savagely  between  the  ears 
with  the  lash  of  his  whip.  Then  with  the 
handle  (nicely  bound  in  brass)  he  bcBi  it 
about  the  forelegs — beat  it  so  that  it 
trembled  with  pain.  This  he  followed  op 
by  prodding  at  its  mouth  till  the  blood  ran. 
After  which — as  a  sort  of  counter-irritant 
and  by  way  of  variety — he  kicked  it  4I  the 
stomach. 

The  eflect  was  agonising  even  to  look 
upon.  Sweat  oozed  from  every  pore  of  the 
suffering  animal ;  its  breath  came  heavily  ; 
it  shuddered  like  a  conscious  human  being 
under  the  surgeon's  knife. 

For  two  minutes  only  did  this  exhibition 
of  man's  worst  passion  last.  During  that 
brief  space,  however,  something  snapped 
in  John's  chest,  and  something  rose  into 
his  throat;  his  blood  boiled  and  his 
muscles  twitched  as  when,  long  ago,  he 
had  broken  that  jolly  wagoner's  lower  jaw. 
But  he  made  no  outcry.  And,  although 
he  forgot  the  time  and  the  place,  and 
remembered  only  the  beaten  horse,  he 
confronted  the  man  that  had  done  the 
thing  steadily  and  without  bluster. 

Now,  the  man  in  question  was  over  six 
feet  high,  and  big  in  proportion,  possess* 
ing  among  other  such  natural  advantages 
a  fist  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Also,  he 
had  a  brutish  head;  low  and  narrow 
betueen  the  temples ;  high  and  wide 
between  the  ears.  In  short,  he  was  a  man 
to  be  avoided  anywhere,  anytime — a  man 
who,  on  occasions,  would  provoke  his  own 
dog  to  bite  him. 

"That  bean't  t'  way  to  git  'im  up— 
sure/y,"  said  John  quietly. 
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moreover,  fully  prepared  to  make  others  the 
same.  Upon hearingthesetalcsjohn began 
to  save.     When,  after  much  of  the  heart- 
sickness  that  comes  of  hope  deferred,  he 
had  scraped  together  about  seven  pounds, 
he   communed    with   the    kDOw  -  all  -  and- 
know-nothing  lajidlord,  who,  with  damn- 
able iteration,  gave  him  many  directions. 
And  Johnuscd  some 
of   the   one    and 
followed    some    of 
the  other  with  such 
cunning  that  it  came 
to  pass  upon  a  day 
that  he  stood  out- 
side   the   gates    of 
Liverpool    Street 
Station,    holding   a 
ent  carpet- 


But  it  was  a  wonderful  place — a  mar- 
vellous jumble  of  heaven  and  hell !  Noise, 
shops,  horses,  people  I  People,  horses, 
shops,  noise  !  Then,  more  noise  ;  more 
shops  ;  more  horses  ;  more  people  1  Then 
more  people  ;  more  horses  ;  more  shops  ; 
more  noise  !  Great  God  !  Did  the  place 
never  grow  quiet ;  did  it  never  grow  still  ? 


and    , 


opei 


ithed  i 


the  shops  and  the 
people. 

After  much  hesi- 
tation he  waded 
cautiously  into  the 
flowing  tide  of 
humanity,  and  was 
carried  up  Broad 
Street,  past  the 
Bank,  across  to  the 
Poultry,  along 
Cheapside,  half 
round  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  out 
on  to  Ludgate  Hili. 

He  did  not  get 
thus  far  without 
(rouble.  Becoming 
flurried  among  the 
swirling  waters  of  Mansion  House  crossing, 
he  sank  in  front  of  an  on-coming  gondola, 
and  but  that  a  phlegmatic  policeman,  who 
took  such  things  as  being  all  in  the  day's 
work,  plunged  in  and  drew  him  to  the  kerb- 
stone, he  would  have  perished.  Later,  he 
was  met  by  a  young  gentleman — smooth  of 
iaceandof  tongue— who,  havinghumorously 
misinformed  him  about  the  names  of  the 
adjacent  buildings,  rewarded  himself  with 
a  shilling  and  a  sovereign.  And  this,  not- 
withstanding that  John's  friend  the  land 
lord  had  cautioned  him  as  to  every  third 
person  in  London  being  a  pickpocket. 


fkeman  plunged  in  and  drew  him  to  tht  ierbslont. 


Strange  to  say,  nobody  but  the  one 
policeman  and  the  one  pickpocket  took 
even  a  passing  interest  in  John  Wyes  ;  that 
is,  excepting  those  who  had  something  to 
sell ;  and  their  pleasure  at  seeing  him  was 
without  alloy.  One  man  had  just  found  a 
gold  locket  and  chain  :  would  let  it  go  for 
nothing  and  a  five-shilling  piece.  Another 
had  a  meerschaum  pipe — "Well,  not  real 
meerschaum,  only  meerschaum  dust.anew 
patent  "^that  was  why  he  could  (and  did) 
sell  it  so  cheaply.  Yet  another  sold  him  a 
leather  purse  made  of  beautiful  stamped 
paper,    and  containing   three   nice   silver 
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florins,  the  which,  when  examined  later  by 
their  new  owner,  had  cleverly  transformed 
themselves  into  three  nice  copper  pennies. 

The  ladies  that  had  something  to  sell 
were  excessively  attentive.  One — gaily 
dressed  and  prettily  complexioned— offered 
to  take  him  home  and  give  him  a  cup  of  tea. 
Another,  standing  at  the  foot  of  Peel's 
statue,  kindly  pinned  a  penny  flower  to 
his  coat  and  charged  him  only  a  shilling. 

He  saw  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
of  course,  but  no  children — no  '*  God's 
lambs,"  as  he  called  them.  Certainly  he 
saw  some  queer-looking  beings  about  the 
size  of  boys,  only  they  sold  matches  and 
newspapers,  and  possessed  the  faces  of 
men.  Suddenly  one  of  them  darted  for- 
ward, and  snatching  up  a  muddied  orange 
that  had  been  discarded  by  a  street  fruit- 
seller,  greedily  devoured  it.  For  a  moment 
John  almost  thought  that  perhaps  the  man- 
boy  was  hungry — famishingly  hungry.  But 
he  broadly  smiled  as  he  remembered  how 
impossible  was  such  a  thing  in  great  and 
wealthy  London. 

While  going  down  Ludgate  Hill  (firmly 
clutching  his  carpet-bag,  and  rounding 
the  corners  of  his  frame  by  frequent 
collisions),  he  decided  to  pause  and  look 
at  things.  In  doing  so,  he  noticed  what 
till  then  had  escaped  him — that  a  slight 
drizzle  was  falling.  Also  he  noticed  that 
the  slope  of  the  hill  was  greasy  with 
mud,  and  that  the  horses  drawing  the 
passing  vehicles  struggled  and  slid 
and  spread  till  they  drippingly  sweated 
from  fear  and  exhaustion.  This  set  him 
thinking  of  how  useful  a  barrow-load  of 
sand  would  be  ;  and  so  full  of  the  thought 
did  he  become  that  a  portion  of  it  over- 
flowed into  the  ear  of  a  man  standing  by. 
Whereupon  the  man  told  him  that  fifty 
thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  London 
ever}'  year  for  road-sand,  but  that  the 
contractors  and  workmen  took  it  home 
to  put  in  their  bird-cages.  Then  did 
John  greatly  man'el,  and  prepare  himself 
for  anything  but  what  he  actually  saw  next. 

As  he  watched  there  came  from  round 
the  left-hand  comer,  and  passed  under 
the  bridge,  a  large  covered  van.  It  was 
filled  with  household  furniture,  and  painted 
on  the  tarpaulin  were  the  words,  **  (joods 
Removed  in  Town  or  Country."      Now, 


the  horse  that  drew  the  van  was  over- 
worked and  underfed,  and  showed  it.  But» 
if  thin  of  body,  it  was  stout  of  heart ;  and 
while  trying  to  drag  its  weighty  load  up  the 
greasy  unsanded  slope,  struggled  bravely. 

Though  it  struggled  ever  so  bravely^ 
struggled  till  its  bones  appeared  starting: 
through  its  skin — it  failed. 

Whereupon  the  driver  came  to  its  assist- 
ance. His  methods,  though  peculiar,  were 
not  uncommon.  Leaving  the  "  dicky  " — 
for  his  own  sake — and  running  to  the  head 
of  his  panting  horse,  he  endeavoured  to- 
cheer  it  on  with  oath  and  shriek  and  curse. 
Finding  these  ungentle  persuasives  of  no 
avail,  and  being  a  determined  kind  of 
man,  he  cut  it  savagely  between  the  ears 
with  the  lash  of  his  whip.  Then  with  the 
handle  (nicely  bound  in  brass)  he  beat  it 
about  the  forelegs — beat  it  so  that  it 
trembled  with  pain.  This  he  followed  up* 
by  prodding  at  its  mouth  till  the  blood  ran. 
After  which — as  a  sort  of  counter-irritant 
and  by  way  of  variety — he  kicked  it  in  the 
stomach. 

The  effect  was  agonising  even  to  look 
upon.  Sweat  oozed  from  every  pore  of  the 
suffering  animal ;  its  breath  came  heavily ; 
it  shuddered  like  a  conscious  human  being 
under  the  surgeon's  knife. 

For  two  minutes  only  did  this  exhibition 
of  man's  worst  passion  last.  During  that 
brief  space,  however,  something  snapped 
in  John's  chest,  and  something  rose  into 
his  throat;  his  blood  boiled  and  his 
muscles  twitched  as  when,  long  ago,  he 
had  broken  that  jolly  wagoner's  lower  jaw. 
But  he  made  no  outcry.  And,  although 
he  forgot  the  time  and  the  place,  and 
remembered  only  the  beaten  horse,  he 
confronted  the  man  that  had  done  the 
thing  steadily  and  without  bluster. 

Now,  the  man  in  question  was  over  six 
feet  high,  and  big  in  proportion,  possess- 
ing among  other  such  natural  advantages 
a  fist  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Also,  he 
had  a  brutish  head;  low  and  narrow 
between  the  temples;  high  and  wide 
between  the  ears.  In  short,  he  was  a  man 
to  be  avoided  anywhere,  anytime — a  maa 
who,  on  occasions,  would  provoke  his  own, 
dog  to  bite  him. 

"That  bean't  t'   way  to  git  'im  up— 
surely"  said  John  quietly. 
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He  of  the  brutish  head  turned,  and,  in 
a  voice  hoarse  with  passion,  commanded 
the  countryman  to  go — elsewhere.  Follow- 
ing which,  he  carefully  administered 
another  kick  to  his  striving  servant, 

"  Ev'iy  time  yow  hit  'im,  yow  hit  me — 
an'  I  tell  'ee  it  'urts. 
Doan't  yow  du  it  no 
more — there  's  a  good 
feller." 

"Can't  I  do  wot  I 
likes  wiv  me  own  ? " 

"Not  while  I  can 
stop  'ee." 

"  D'  yer  think  yer 
can  ?  " 

"  Fraps  not,  but  I  '11 
try!" 

"Try,"  said  the 
d  river  contemptuously. 
"Try!"       Then, 
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the  word  to  advance ;  and  who,  when 
they  received  it,  became  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  unstoppable.  Consequently, 
John  Wyes  put  his  bag  on  the  ground  and 
stolidly  waited  to  be  roused  into  activity. 
This  he    speedily  was,   by  the  brutal 


a  1  r 


redly,    "Why, 


Joe    Burke,    I    could 
take  yer  be  the  'ead 

an'  the  'eels  an'  tear 


yer 


1  'arf." 


■'  TTiat  'd  make  tew 
ter  one,"  said  John 
slowly;  "which  wudn't 

The  next  moment 
a  passing  cabman, 
observing  prospects  of 
fun,  left  off  passing,  ' 
and  shouted,  "  Now 
then.  Hayseed,  go 
home  and  count  your 
sheep." 

Whereat    the 
crowd  —  which,    of 
course,   had  gathered 
instantly    in    such    a 
place— roared  heartily, 
and  remained  to  watch  Hayseed  torn  in 
half,  as  the  driver  had  promised, 
I  Now,  John  Wyes  fought  in  a  fashion 
peculiar  to  his  kind — "  Slow  to  begin  and 
never  ending  " — after  the  manner  of  the 
men  who,  one  rainy  Sunday,  stood  in  the 
shot-showered  squares  on  the  rye-fields  of 
Waterloo  —  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
from  noon  till  nightfall,  steadfastly  awaiting 


^  lady  pinned  a  penny  fioaier  on  to  kts  coat. 

Mr.  Burke — from  mere  bravado — again 
kicking  his  unfortunate  horse. 

"  Let  'im  be  ! " 

"  Shan't ! " 

"Let'im  be!" 

"  Damn  yer  eyes,  take  that  I  " 

Breathing  which  benediction,  he  struck 
out  with  his  heavy  whip-handle. 

Hayseed's  left  arm  dropped  to  his  side ; 
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but  his  right  straightened — straightened 
with  smashing  impetus.  Clutching  at 
nothing,  and  gripping  it,  the  swearing  giant 
went  to  earth  with  a  thud  that  was  good  to 
hear — though  dull,  it  was  not  sickening. 

His  meeting  with  the  ground  being  of 
a  nature  likely  to  have  stricken  flat  the 
thick  rotundity  of  his  skull,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  heart  of  his  poor  old 
horse  was  gladdened  ;  and  that  if  it  had 
not  been  standing  at  full  strain,  to  prevent 
the  van  from  slipping  down  hill,  it  would 
have  whinnied  right  joyously.  That,  curi- 
ously enough,  is  only  fancy ;  but  the  bump 
that  fast  rose  upon  the  back  of  Mr.  Burke's 
head  was  reality — painful  reality.  Being 
rather  dazed,  however — also  seeing  that 
what  had  floored  him  was  some  five  inches 
shorter  than  himself— he  ascribed  his  little 
tumble  to  an  accident,  and  thought,  in  his 
own  jargon,  that  he  had  a  "  nice  easy  cap- 
ture." Accordingly,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
and  smiled  upon  his  victim  as  might  a  merry 
slaughterman  smile  upon  a  rebellious  sheep. 

"Kaap  off!"  implored  the  sheep. 
"Kaap  off,  or  I'll  hurt  ye!" 

"*l7r/  me!"  howled  the  slaughterman. 
"'Urt  me?  Schar  I  I'll  make  a  mor/ery 
job  o*  you  !  " 

*•  Not  so  much  talk ! "  cried  the  cabman 
from  the  safe  vantage  of  his  box.  "  Why 
don't  you  do  something  ?  You're  big 
enough  to  eat  the  man  !  " 

The  compliment  drove  the  giant  de- 
lirious. Foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  snap- 
ping his  teeth  like  a  rabid  dog,  he  lowered 
his  head  and  rushed  blindly  forward. 

" Eat,  will  you  ?  "  inquired  John.  ''I'll 
stop  yer  chowin*  for  a  day  or  tew."  And 
curling  an  arm  round  the  infuriated 
animal's  neck,  he  proceeded  carefully  to 
remove  its  fangs — by  the  simple  expedient 
of  knocking  them  down  its  throat.  \Vhere- 
upon  the  crowd — with  a  crowd's  partiality 
for  winners — roared,  **  Go  it.  Hayseed  !  " 
And  the  comic  cabman — his  fancy  stimu- 
lated by  a  certain  inscription — made  a  play 
on  the  words,  "  Teeth  removed — town — 
country." 

Wher  Mr.  Burke  was  thoroughly 
chastened,  and  while  he  was  spitting 
blood  and  broken  fangs  from  his  mouth, 
John  turned  to  the  horse. 

•'  I  '11  get  Dobbin  up,"  said  he.   "  Come 


on,  beauty ! "  After  which  piece  of 
unconscious  satire,  he  took  the  strong- 
weak  animal  by  the  bridle,  and,  encour- 
aging it  with  voice  and  gesture,  got  it 
several  yards  further  up  the  slope. 

Suddenly  the  treacherous  greasy  mud 
caused  John  to  slip.  The  next  moment 
he  was  lying  upon  his  back.  Instantly 
after,  the  horse  slipped  also.  As  it  fell  it 
drove  its  knees  with  fearful  force  straight 
into  John's  chest.  A  scream  of  agony 
burst  from  the  stricken  man;  and  those 
near  him  heard  the  snapping  of  a  bone. 

A  minute  later  two  policemen  strode 
through  the  crowd.  They  would  have 
arrived  before,  but,  as  they  said,  they  had 
been  assisting  with  a  horse  that  had 
bolted.  Shortly,  they  were  assisting  with 
a  horse  that  had  fallen.  The  unhappy 
creature  seemed  to  know  what  it  had 
done.  For  when  it  had  been  released 
from  its  entangling  harness  and  had 
staggered  upright,  it  stood  with  mournful 
eyes  and  downcast  head — as  would  a  son 
who  had  accidentally  killed  his  own  father. 

Poor  John  lay  in  the  mud,  upstaring  at 
the  sombre  sky ;  his  hands  opening  and 
shutting  convulsively ;  his  ashy  features 
bespotted  with  the  sweat  of  pain.  And  soor. 
it  was  found  that  his  pity  had  led  him  to 
his  death.  The  bone  of  his  breast  had  been 
broken,  and  the  fragments  forced  upon  his 
simple,  compassionate  heart. 

One  of  the  policemen  borrowed  a 
horsecloth  and  made  a  pillow  for  the 
sufferer.  The  other  tenderly  wiped  his 
death-dewed  hands  and  face. 

**  He 's  bleeding  internally,"  whispered 
the  first  to  his  comrade,  drawing  him 
aside.  '*  Send  for  an  ambulance.  We  '11 
carry  the  poor  devil  to  Bartholomew's. 
Clear  the  traffic,  old  man,  quick !  " 

As  the  crowd  opened,  John  Wyes, 
gazing  upon  the  horse  that  had  unwit- 
tingly performed  what  its  master  had  only 
threatened,  strove  to  recover  his  speech. 

**  Fancy  killin'  I,"  he  murmured,  smiling 
at  the  absurdity  of  it.  "  Killin'  I  as  fought 
for  him.  Poor  old  feller,  he  couldn't  help 
it !  Doan't  hit  'im  no  more,  will  ye, 
driver  ?     Never  no  more  !  " 

Then  he  died.  And  although  the  horse 
in  its  further  progress  up  the  hill  slipped 
many  times,  the  driver  struck  it  only  twice. 
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ITu  suearing  giant  -j.-enl  to  tarth  -jiitk  a  thud. 
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By   DAGNEY    MAJOR. 


A  HINDU  will  sometimes  tell  us  in 
wild  language  that  he  acknow- 
ledges three  hundred  millions  of  gods  I 
He  means,  of  course,  that  their  number 
is  indefinite,  that  any  object  or  power  in 
nature  may  be  a  god.  This  article  deals 
with  the  worshippers  of  the  god  Brahma, 
whom  Hindus  believe  to  be  their  creator. 
The  Brahman  occupies  the  highest  rank 
among  Hindus,  for  at  least  three  reasons. 
The  Rrst  is  his  assumed  sanctity,  and  the 
people  believe  him  to  be  pure,  stainless, 


and  divine.  He  performs  ceremonies  at 
the  temple,  tells  lucky  days,  and  gives 
spiritual  counsel-  Secondly,  he  is  house 
hold  god,  family  and  general  preceptor 
to  the  1,000,000  Hindus  residing  in  the 
vast  country  between  the  Himalayas  and 
Cape  Comorin.  Thirdly,  he  has  been 
intellectually  in  advance  of  the  human 
race :  light  of  complexion,  ample  forehead, 
his  countenance  of  striking  significance, 
lips  thin,  mouth  expansive,  eyes  quiet  and 
sharp,  his  fingers  long,  his  carriage  noble 
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and  dignified.  The  penalties  some  of 
these  Brahmans  will  undergo  in  order,  as 
thejr  think,  to  be  received  into  Brahma's 
Paradise,  are  little  short  of  extraordinary. 
They  will  endure  bodily  torture,  physical 


of  his  cow  can  only  be  expiated  by  a  severe 
penance.  But  the  offences  committed  by 
Brahmans  against  other  castes  are  treated 
with  remarkable  clemency,  whilst  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  trespasses  on  the 
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pain,  make  long  pilgrimages,  and  undergo 
any  amount  of  hardships  to  be  in  Brahma's 
good  books. 

The  personal  god  Brahma  is  repre- 
sented as  a  red  or  go  Id  en -coloured  figure 
with  four  heads  and  as  many  legs  and 
arms.  He  is  often  accompanied  by 
the  swan  or  goose.  He  is  the  god  of 
the  btes  and  master  of  lift-  and  death. 
His  moral  character  is  no  better  than 
that  of  the  (irecian  Zeus.  Such  is  the 
deity  for  whom  Hindus  will  lead  a 
Lfc  of  trial  and  hardship.  The  sanctity 
and  nviolability  of  a  Brahman  arc 
maintained  by  severe  penalties.  The 
murder  of  one  of  the  order,  robbing  him, 
etc.,  are  inexpiable  sins:  even  the  killing 


rights  of  the  higher  classes  is  the  more 
severe  and  inhuman  the  lower  the  offender 
stands  in  the  social  scale. 

A  Brahman  should  pass  through  four 
stages  before  he  can  hope  for  Paradise. 
First,  as  Brahmachin,  or  no4'ice,  he  begins 
the  study  of  the  sacred  Vedas,  and  is 
initiated  into  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
his  casie.  He  has  a  right  to  arms,  and  to 
exemption  from  taxes  and  from  capital  and 
corporal  punishment.  Flesh  and  eggs  he  is 
not  allowed  to  cat;  leather,  skins  of  animals, 
and  most  animals  themselves  are  impure, 
and  not  to  be  touched  by  him.  When 
manhood  comes  he  ought  to  many,  and,  as 
Gn'haslha,  enter  the  second  state,  which 
requires  numerous  and  minute  observances. 
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When  he  has  begotten  a  son  (and  woe 
betide  him  if  he  be  sonless ! ),  and  trained 
him  up  for  the  holy  calling,  he  ought  to 
«nter  the  third  state,  and,  as  Vanapraslha, 
or  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  retire  from 
the  world  for  solitary  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, with  severe  penances  to  purify  the 
spirit.  The  three  highest,  or  first  castes, 
however  unequal  to  each  other  in  social 
standing,  are  yet  united  by  a  common 
bond  of  social  rites — as  conception,  birth, 
name-giving,  the  first  taking  out.  of  the 
child  to  see  the  sun,  the  first  feeding  of 
boiled  rice,  the  rites  of  tonsure  or  hair- 
cutting,  the  youth's  investiture  with  the 
sacrificial  thread,  and  his  return  home 
on  completion  of  his  studies,  marriages, 
funerals,  etc. 

The  most  important  of  these  observances 
is  the  apanayana,  or  rite  of  conducting  the 
boy  to  a  spiritual  teacher.  Connected  with 
this  act  is  the  investiture  with  the  sacred 
cord,  ordinarily  worn  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  under  the  right  arm.  ."Mark  the  priest 
with  tonsure  in  the  Illustration.  He  is  a 
typical  Brahman  priest  The  cord  varies 
in  material  according  lu  the  class  of  the 


wearer.  This  ceremony  is  preliminary  "to 
the  youth's  initiation  into  the  study  of  the 
^'eda,  the  management  of  consecrated  fire, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  of  puri- 
fication. Then  there  is  the  solemn  invo- 
cation to  the  sun,  which  has  to  be  repeated 
every  morning  and  evening  before  the 
rising  and  setting  of  thai  luminary.  This 
takes  place  between  the  eighth  and  six- 
teenth year.  He  who  has  not  been  in- 
vested with  the  rank  of  his  class  then, 
becomes  an  outcast,  but  after  due  perform- 
ances of  purification  rites,  making  pilgrim- 
ages and  penances,  he  may  expiate  his  sin. 
When  contemplating  marriage,  to  take 
to  wife  a  woman  of  higher  caste  than 
he  is,  is  decidedly  prohibitive.  But 
inter- marrying  became  so  prevalent  in 
ancient  times  that  sufficiently  stringent 
means  cannot  now  be  adopted  to  repress 
it.  Men  are  at  liberty  to  marry  a  girl  of 
any  or  each  of  the  castes  below  their  own, 
providing  that  the  man  has  already  a  wife 
belonging  to  his  own  caste,  for  only  such 
a  wife  can  perform  the  duties  of  attend- 
ance and  religious  observances  devolving 
upon  a  married  woman.      It  is  the  duty  of 
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the  husband  at  the  wedding  feast  to  look 
after  the  sacred  fire.  This  must  be  taken 
home  after  the  feast,  and  never  allowed 
to  go  out  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

To   die   without  leaving   a    legitimate 
son    to    perform     the     rites    of    offer- 
ing  cakes   and   water,  is  considered  the 
greatest     misfortune    that    can    befall    a 
Hindu.     He  is  scorned  and  despised  by 
his    fellows,  and  his  wife  is   a  laughing- 
stock to  the  women-folk,  who  never  tire  of 
taunting    the    unfortunate 
woman.      Her    life    is    a 
misery.     The  days  when  a 
wife    had    to    follow    her 
husband    to   the    funeral 
fire  and  be  burned  alive 
are  over.      This   horrible 
atrocity  was  abolished  by 
English  law  some  fifty  years 
ago.     They  still  cremate 
the  bodies,  however,  and  a 
unique  Illustration  of  the 
actual  burning  of  a  body, 
and    feeding     the     pyres, 
is     given     here.        After 
the  body  has  been  reduced 
to  ashes,  the  remains  are 
thrown   into  the   Ganges, 
which  can  just  be  seen  in 
the  photograph. 

When  the   Brahman   is 
advanced   in  years,   when 
he  perceives  his  skin  be- 
coming  wrinkled  and  his 
hair  grey,  when  he  sees  the 
son  of  his  son,  then  it  is 
time   for    him  to   become 
Vanafims/Aa   and   enter  the    third   stage. 
He  should  then  disengage  himself  from 
all  family  ties,  except  that  his  wife  may 
accompany  him  if  he  so  wishes  it.     He 
must    repair   to   a    lonely  wood,   taking 
with  him  his  sacred  fires  and  implements 
for    the    daily  and    periodical    offerings. 
Clad  in  a  deer-skin,  or  in  a  rough  piece 
of  cloth,  with  his  hair  and  nails  uncut,  the 
hermit  seeks  the  forest      He  must  subsist 
exclusively  on  food  growing  therein,  such 
as  roots,  fruits,  green  herbs,  and  rice.    He 
may  not  accept  gifts  from  anyone,  except 
of  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  him.     But  he  must  offer  the  best 


of  what  he  has  when  anyone  visits  him. 
His  time  must  be  spent  in  privation  and 
penance.  When  his  little  charcoal  fire  is. 
extinguished,  after  sunset,  then  and  not 
till  then  may  he  go  to  the  nearest  village 
and  beg  for  what  is  needed  to  maintain 
him.  So  he  ekes  out  the  remainder  of  his. 
life  and  dies  unheeded,  uncared  for. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  about  the  more 
torturous  penalties  Brahmans  will  undergo 
for  their  final  salvation.      Poor  deluded 


people  I  In  the  native  quarter  of  Indian 
cities  one  can  sometimes  see  a  man  sitting 
or  standing  in  some  extraordinary  position. 
He  is  solemn,  impassive,  and  absolutely 
still.  His  head  and  shoulders  are  rigidly 
fixed  by  an  iron  frame,  chains  and  shackles. 
He  is  incapable  of  lying  down  or  rising, 
and  can  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
move  his  lower  limbs  at  all.  He  is  paying 
penance  for  his  sins,  has  been  in  the  same 
position  for  years,  and  will  remain  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  Probably  he  killed 
his  grandmother's  cow,  or  perhaps  even 
murdered  that  lady  !  But  he  hopes  for 
Brahma's  pardon  and  Paradise. 
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A  pious  Brahman  once  took  up  his 
position  in  a  market  square.  Loading 
himself  with  shackles  and  chains,  he  pre- 
pared to  sit  for  ten  long  years.  It  cost 
him  nothing  to  live,  for  necessaries  were 
given  him  by  admiring  townsfolk.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  he  attempted  to  rise,  but 
was  quite  incapable  of  doing  so.  His 
lower  limbs  were  totally  paralysed :  the 
entire  use  of  iheiu  was  lost.     So  he  had  to 


to  Brahma  thousands  of  devotees  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  attend,  and  to  confess 

their  sins  to  the  priests.  The  priests  receive 
the  coins  and  gifts  of  the  pilgrims,  pro- 
nounce pardons,  and  grant  blessings.  The 
amount  of  money  received  from  so  many 
pilgrims  is  enormous.  It  goes  into  the 
priests'  private  pocket,  and  they  live  to 
grow  fat  on  the  same. 
The   pilgrims   travel   in  all  sorts  and 
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sit  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  penance  that 
cost  him  -dear  indeed  !  "  But,  oh  I  "  ex- 
claimed his  friends,  "he  is  a  very  pious 
man,  and  certain  of  Paradise  !  " 

Another  Brahman,  for  penance,  and  to 
expiate  his  crimes,  held  up  his  arm  straight 
above  his  head  for  twenty-six  years.  When, 
however,  he  tried  to  lower  it  to  its  natural 
position,  he  was  unable  to  move  it.  The 
arm  and  hand  were  withered  up  and 
useless.  So  he  had  to  go  about  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  with  his  arm  high  in  the  air  I 
At  the   great   annual    festival   dedicated 


conditions  of  ways.  A  very  few  will  ride, 
many  will  walk,  but  some  will  crawl  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  and  a  few  have 
been  known  to  roll !  Those  who  perform 
the  two  latter  feats  are  gazed  at  with  awe 
and  admiration,  not  unmingled  with  envy, 
for  they  are  as  good  as  in  the  precincts  of 
Paradise  and  Brahma's  mighty  presence. 
And  all  these  barbarisms  save  their  soulsl 
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THE     FRONTIER 


By   BEATRICE  DAISTFORD. 


I. 

THE  mountain  wall  was  a  blaze  of 
gold  in  October  sunlight,  but  the 
little  frontier  station  and  the  winding  pass 
beneath  lay  in  shadow.  Shadow  fell  on 
the  untidy  grey-coated  soldiers  lounging 
by  their  striped  sentry-box.  Shadow 
darkened  the  noisy  Isil  and  the  twisting, 
white  road.  Still  farther  on,  the  gorge 
widened  slightly,  and  the  spire  of  the 
Monastery  Church  flashed  in  sunshine. 
It  was  a  queer  little  church,  frescoed 
quaintly  in  faded  colours,  and  rising  from 
a  cluster  of  whitewashed  huts.  These 
constituted  the  Monastery. 

Outside  the  enclosure  on  the  meadow 
one  of  the  monks  was  standing,  his  face 
turned  to  the  flushed  sky.  It  was  not  an 
old  face,  though  the  brow  was  deeply 
lined,  and  the  grey  eyes  full  of  bitterness. 
Presently  he  began  wandering  slowly  up 
the  road,  towards  the  frontier.  As  he 
crossed  the  bridge  that  takes  the  smooth 
new  highway  to  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
he  paused,  and  looked  longingly  into  the 
swirling  green  depths. 

"  If  I  dared,"  was  the  murmur, 
"  how  easy  it  would  be  I "  Then  he 
went  on. 

It  was  a  magic  evening.  The  mountain 
dipped  to  the  emerald  water  in  sweeps 
of  russet  and  amber.  The  road  wound 
higher,  till  at  last  the  cliff  towered  sheer 
and  clear  some  hundred  feet  above,  and 
the  Isil  rushed  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
below.  Here  the  monk  stood  again,  his 
eyes  on  the  water  and  his  hand  resting  on 
the  slight  railing  that  fenced  the  precipice. 
He  stood  long,  a  spare  figure  in  coarse 
brown  coat  and  sandals,  his  high  black 
cap  pushed  from  his  forehead.     Then,  as 


the  last  glow  of  sunset  faded  behind  the 
hill-tops,  going  into  a  little  cave,  formed 
by  chance  in  the  blasting  of  the  road,  he 
sat  down  wearily  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Twenty  years  wasted  I "  he  said. 
"Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
easier ! " 

Out  of  the  dimness  there  rose  the 
shadow  of  a  girl's  face,  with  dark  eyes 
that  sometimes  smiled,  and  sometimes 
flashed  burning  scorn  at  him.  She  came 
from  the  land  beyond  the  sentry-box  and 
the  striped  pole,  that  barred  the  highway, 
and  she  belonged  to  the  days  when  he  had 
not  worn  sandals  and  a  cowl.  He  had  not 
seen  her  for  twenty  years. 

"  Why  did  I  not  shoot  myself  then  .  .  . 
as  he  did  }  "  cried  the  monk.  His  brother 
had  shot  himself  long  since  for  money — 
not  love — troubles. 

"But  ...  it  is  wrong,"  he  murmured 
slowly.  His  head  sank  lower  yet,  and  he 
sat  very  still  in  the  chill,  frosty  twilight. 
Work  was  real  enough  at  the  Monaster}', 
lost  among  the  mountains,  but  rules  were 
relaxed.  Besides,  he  had  never  meant 
to  return. 


II. 

Two  people  were  coming  down  the  road. 
One,  by  the  flutter  of  white  skirt  and 
fringed  apron,  was  a  peasant  girl.  The 
other  was  a  soldier,  diminutive,  the  tails 
of  his  huge  overcoat  looped  up  at  the 
sides,  and  his  kepi  tilted  well  back- 
wards. The  girl,  who  walked  barefoot, 
had  an  arm  round  her  companion's  neck, 
and  was  laughing.  At  times  her  voice 
echoed  from  the  rock. 
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"  I  Hk^  havinfij  a  soldier/*  she  remarked 
fnno<-ontlv;   "I'm   so  tired  of  the  other 

Th**  linlo  mnn  scf^mod  pleased.  He 
etp rp«!«;od  hi<?  apprr»val  in  a  demonstrative 
fa«5hi'»n,  and  iittrrly  re^ardlc«;s  of  the  fact 
thit  ^f^rno  months  later  he,  too,  must 
dr^(  rnd  tn  linnn  shirt  and  sheepskin  waist- 

cmf. 

"  i^vu^  rl^lit !  '*  he  o!»served.  **  Tired 
rif  F^^nin  tn»i,  f*h.  fda  ?'* 

••  1-  «;pprin|lr  »»f  F'Inrian.** 

t ^t-r  hy\  n\n(  hfMJ  that  part  of  the  road 
ri'r«^«»^-  thr  h'^k  in  the  difT,  and  the  girl, 
f*^^:M^  h'  •''5»Mf,  liMn»Ml  nrer  the  frail  wooden 
^M.v,  'M^ood-nitht*  Stefan/*  she  said. 
••  \  HMt<^  K»  xr^Kwi  home  to  supper/*  A 
^» .  »^  *,>►,  r'\»^^^*\ntf  oxer  the  line  of  peaks 
%"  •*'*♦:  **•  '-^^t^nt  \\X  up  her  faa\  which  was 
^..^  :^..»^^  ^r>  '^t  <>*r  an  or\Hnanr  peasant 
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was  so  excited  that  he  never  noticed  the 
monk,  who  was  watching  him  all  the  Hine 
The  monk,  stood  there,  with  the  coonten- 
ance  of  one  who  has  seen  a  vision.  His 
face  seemed  deathly  pale,  his  hands 
trembled,  and  his  lips  moved  gentlv. 
"  He  is  only  a  peasant ;  he  cannot  Imow,** 
he  was  saying. 

He  tamed  away,  and  began  retracing 
his  steps  to  the  Monastery.  As  he  went 
he  smiled.  There  would  *be  no  sin, 
after  all.  To-morrow,  after  sonset,  he 
would  come,  and  poor,  mistaken  Florian 
should  throw  him  over  the  cliffs  in  place 
of  the  soldier.  He  was  tired  of  living. 
And  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  save 
another's  life. 


HI. 
Next  day  there  was  sunshine  on  the  pretty 
autumn  wvKxis  and  on  the  little  lilac 
ctvvuses  spnr.kling  the  pasture.  A  picnic- 
|>arty  trv^:a  the  onhta  country  had 
er.vArr.tVNi  cr.ii:r  ibe  hazels,  and  the 
v.t.t"^  rr^Tx'c'fcs  w^esie  claJ.  For  strangers 
x.v.t^*^:  iho  ohcrch,  aini  partly  out  of 
rvwrvT'O-^  :>.vcr>,  XD.-ne  ^<ecaGse  of  the 

C'»?. '"-^^^  c»:  :.*>e  frisr:n<  and  hangings, 

mv»i:'."l  ,  re  >rri\  <r:»-Ti>  m  ihe  all  toa 
t'TT.pn  f.'T.>-KM:.  I'lifT  n'eie  ignorant, 
t^><'V'  St- • 'r.  ^rowx  "  PirciiLeis  of  the 
Rrsn-r.^v^t^  »n/'  an/,  were  wciLX  to  consider 
Br.xho:  '^><:;.  a<  na:  ennreh  of  sane  mind. 
*'  A  {Tr.K  <^  »^  »v  tiat.  unhiiured  his  wits/* 
ibe'  ^.-.l  »•':.,.     TossihS  i:  was  so. 

:!i  v,^  ;i.  .nc   in  the  church  when  the 
>;*r.- T^...»^  i»-.Trr-,4.  anfl  started  tq)  to  see 
tv      ,  -   .  ^.  ^  1.  ♦Av,..   b^   fi  man  with  the 
ci-t  Ti-r  !•:  ;.  ^.rriT'.^niar*.     One  ladr  asked 
n.i^y  oni^T'.  ^T"^.  iirvL  thi  othtT  was  silent, 
T^v   ovf-L  Ta:v',r.c  tni    n.irk  while  veil  she 
V  %rc  .     >r.:«r.  >  »tt^v    .•:    xrn    monks  joined 
•s.n,.    v^^-rsr^t-n^    t     i^i'i'    "^»re    gifWd 
v.-  .•ht  -  T     Ke^  »  •'  rrii'i.'^  '*'"  i:irir  church. 
J--.-     \.-<:'       ^•^^^^^     i4irr:rr.      languages, 
u     :  s  V  rr-n^^^*"  *^*   •^'^  worn  and 
].  vas    i^i     *'J-    *  Tv^cade,  as  it 
,,•,..     y-  ,nr*»n«\'vrn  with  gold. 
\\.'  y^  m-tf  show   us   the   altar .^" 
♦*».  <ifiin,C<'i^  v^^^r  the  church  was 
^^'  .l^^.r^  onf  •  and  the  monk,  stepping 
^^'\   ^*^-hung  screen,  opened  the 
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"  I  like  having  a  soldier,"  she  remarked 
innocently;  "I'm  so  tired  of  the  other 
ones." 

The  little  man  seemed  pleased.  He 
expressed  his  approval  in  a  demonstrative 
fashion,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  some  months  later  he,  too,  must 
descend  to  linen  shirt  and  sheepskin  waist- 
coat. 

"  Quite  right !  "  he  observed.  **  Tired 
of  Florian  too,  eh,  Ida  ?  " 

"Especially  of  Florian." 

They  had  reached  that  part  of  the  road 
opposite  the  hole  in  the  cliff,  and  the  girl, 
freeing  herself,  leaned  over  the  frail  wooden 
fence.  "  Good-night,  Stefan,"  she  said. 
"I  must  be  going  home  to  supper."  A 
big  moon  climbing  over  the  line  of  peaks 
at  that  moment  lit  up  her  face,  which  was 
wondrously  pretty  for  an  ordinary  peasant 
maid. 

"  You  '11  meet  me  to-morrow  night  ?  " 
asked  the  soldier,  looking  at  her.  "  I  shall 
be  here  at  the  same  time.     Yes,  Ida  ?  " 

**  And  Florian  will  kill  me,"  said  the 
girl. 

•*  Is  he  so  jealous  ?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

**  He  is  mad — quite  mad.  He  wants  to 
kill  me,  he  wants  to  kill  you.  He  *s  away 
in  the  woods  this  evening,  or  I  should 
never  have  dared  come  so  far.  And  to- 
morrow the  moon  will  be  later.  No.  I  will 
wait  for  you  at  the  guard-house.  There-;— 
let  me  go,  you  donkey !     It  is  so  late !  " 

They  did  part — after  a  time.  The  man 
tramped  away  down  the  pass  to  search 
for  brigands  and  fugitives,  and  the  girl 
flitted  out  of  sight  as  noiselessly  as  a 
moonbeam. 

Then  out  of  the  shadow  stepped  another 
figure — tall,  white,  with  an  angry  young 
face  under  his  sheepskin  cap.  He  glanced 
along  the  road,  then  at  the  cliff  and  the 
river,  and  the  words  that  he  used  were 
hard  ones.  Suddenly  he  kicked  a  pebble 
over  and  listened,  with  a  slight  laugh,  for 
the  tiny  splash  in  the  water  beneath.  The 
occupation  appeared  to  fascinate  the  man, 
for  he  threw  another,  and  another,  till, 
pulling  out  the  hatchet  from  his  belt,  he 
took  to  hacking  the  insecure  railing.  The 
iron  gleamed   in  the  moonlight,  and  he 


was  so  excited  that  he  never  noticed  the 
monk,  who  was  watching  him  all  the  time. 
The  monk,  stood  there,  with  the  counten- 
ance of  one  who  has  seen  a  vision.  His 
face  seemed  deathly  pale,  his  hands 
trembled,  and  his  lips  moved  gently. 
"  He  is  only  a  peasant ;  he  cannot  know,'^ 
he  was  saying. 

He  turned  away,  and  began  retracing 
his  steps  to  the  Monastery.  As  he  went 
he  smiled.  There  would  *be  no  sin, 
after  all.  To-morrow,  after  sunset,  he 
would  come,  and  poor,  mistaken  Florian 
should  throw  him  over  the  cliffs  in  place 
of  the  soldier.  He  was  tired  of  living. 
And  it  could  not  be  wrong  to  save 
another's  life. 


III. 

Next  day  there  was  sunshine  on  the  pretty 
autumn  woods  and  on  the  little  lilac 
crocuses  sprinkling  the  pasture.  A  picnic- 
party  from  the  other  country  had 
encamped  under  the  hazels,  and  the 
simple  monks  were  glad.  For  strangers 
visited  the  church,  and  partly  out  of 
reverence,  though  more  because  of  the 
quaintness  of  the  frescoes  and  hangings, 
would  drop  stray  coins  in  the  all  too 
empty  alms-box.  They  were  ignorant, 
these  seven  brown  **  Brothers  of  the 
Resurrection,"  and  were  wont  to  consider 
Brother  Vasili  as  not  entirely  of  sane  mind. 
**  A  great  sorrow  had  unhinged  his  wits," 
they  believed.     Possibly  it  was  so. 

He  was  alone  in  the  church  when  the 
strangers  entered,  and  started  up  to  see 
two  ladies,  followed  by  a  man  with  the 
grave  air  of  a  statesman.  One  lady  asked 
many  questions,  while  the  other  was  silent, 
not  even  raising  the  thick  white  veil  she 
wore.  Soon  some  of  the  monks  joined 
them,  whispering  to  their  more  gifted 
brother  to  beg  for  things  for  their  church. 
For  Vasili  knew  foreign  languages, 
and  the  lectern- cover  was  so  worn  and 
faded.  It  was  of  old  brocade,  as  it 
happened,  all  interwoven  with  gold. 

**  Will  you  not  show  us  the  altar  ? " 
asked  the  strangers  (for  the  church  was 
an  Eastern  one),  and  the  monk,  stepping 
up  to  the  eikon-hmig  screen,  opened  the 
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little  gates,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains. 
As  he  did  so  a  slight  spasm  crossed 
his  face,  and  he  slipped  behind  his  com- 
panions. The  silent  lady  had  pushed  up 
her  veil,  and  was  watching  him.  And  her 
eyes  were  the  same  dark  eyes  which  had 
haunted  him  for  twenty  years. 

"To-day!"  thought  the  monk.  "It 
cannot  be  true  !  It  is  a  miracle  !  "  They 
passed  out  of  the  church,  and  in  the  sun- 
light beyond  she  spoke — 

"  Please  start  first,**  she  said.  **  I  like 
going  alone,  and  I  must  blow  up  the 
tvres." 

She  laughed,  and,  after  a  demur,  the 
statesman  and  his  wife  did  drive  off  and 
left  the  lady  with  her  bicycle.  Only  the 
monk  remained  wistful  at  the  gate,  to  see 
the  smile  fade,  and  a  curious  hard 
look  come  instead.  **  She  is  unhappy," 
he  reflected.  Then  she  mounted  her 
bicycle,  and  set  off  swiftly  down  the  Pass. 
For  a  brief  moment  Brother  Vasili  stood 
puzzled,  then  he  too  ran  forward. 
**  Madame,"  he  called  quickly,  "  I  think 
you  are  mistaken !  This  is  the  way  to 
Turga  Isil.** 

"  I  am  going  to  Turga  Isil,**  said  the 
lady.  She  stopped,  and  hei  troubled  dark 
eyes  met  his.  "  It  is  strange  to  meet 
here  !  "  she  said  all  at  once. 

But  the  monk  grew  whiter,  and  did  not 
answer. 

*•  You  are  happy  here  ?  Away  from  the 
world,  at  rest,  at  peace " 

"Peace!"  echoed  Brother  Vasili.  "One 
cannot  escape  from  oneself.**  Then  she 
saw  the  pain  and  the  bitterness  on  his 
face,  and  gazed  instead  down  the  valley.  A 
yellow  leaf  fluttered  ;  the  river  sang  loudly. 

"  Do  you  know,**  she  said,  after  a  long 
time,  "  I  don't  think  I  will  go  to  Turga 
Isil.  Will  you  walk  a  little  of  the  way  back 
with  me,  old  friend  ?  '* 

So  they  walked  together  towards  the 
frontier,  and  in  the  narrow  Pass  it  was 
already  twilight. 

"  Am  I  still  a  murderer  ?  **  asked  the 
monk  in  a  low  tone.  "  Once,  when  I  let  a 
man — my  own  brother — die  disgracefully 
because  the  monev  which  would  r.r  •'  saved 
his  honour  I  wanted — so  much — 1  .  some- 
thing;— you — called  me  so.'* 


"  Ah,  that  was  long  ago  !  **  sighed  the 
lady.     "  Will  you  not  forgive  ?  " 

"Forgive?**  repeated  Brother  Vasili. 
Then  he  added  softly,  "  And  you, 
Madame  ?  " 

She  turned  away  her  head.  "  We  made 
a  mistake,  you  and  I.  And  to-day  I  tried 
to  do  worse.  For  to-day  I  meant  to 
escape  from  duty  that  is  misery,  and  from 
ties  which  gall,  only  I  saw  you  and  I  could 


not." 

"  Thank  God  !  '*  said  the  monk  simply. 

A  peasant  lad  was  lingering  by  the  way- 
side who  greeted  them  as  they  passed. 
"  Florian  !  *'  exclaimed  the  monk.  Yester- 
day evening  rose  vivid  in  his  mind,  and  he 
shuddered.  "  See,  lad,'*  he  said  ;  "  fetch 
your  horse,  and  ride  with  this  lady  to 
Petrozeny,  or  until  she  reaches  her  friends. 
You  had  better  go,  Florian,**  he  ended 
gravely. 

The  lad  turned  scarlet,  then  shot  a 
defiant  glance  at  the  earnest  grey  eyes 
regarding  him.     But  he  did  as  he  was  bid. 

"It  is  a  guide,  until  you  overtake 
your  friends,**  said  Brother  Vasili,  and 
smiled.  Overhead  the  sky  was  goKIen 
indeed,  though  they  might  be  walking  in 
the  shadow. 

At  the  little  frontier  station  the  peasant 
found  his  horse,  and  the  soldiers,  swinging  » 
up  the  painted  pole,  allowed  the  lady  and 
her  bicycle  to  pass  over.  There  in  her 
own  country  she  stood  for  an  instant  and 
stretched  her  hand  over  the  boundary  to 
her  companion. 

"  Good-bye,  dearest  friend,**  she  whis- 
pered ;  "  the  only  one  I  have  on  earth. 
God    bless    vou,    and     when     we     meet 

again "      There  she   stopped  for  the 

tears,  and  the  monk  finished  the  sen- 
tence :  "  W^hen  we  meet  again  there  will 
be  no  more  a  barrier  between  us." 


The  horse  trotted  away  into  the 
gloaming. 

"  I  believe  I  like  him  best  of  all  1 " 
sighed  a  maiden  in  a  red  kerchief,  who 
was  geated  on  the  grassy  bank,  ***and  now 
perhaps  he  won't  come  back !  ** 

Meanwhile  a  little  soldier,  tired  and 
dusty,  })lodded  joyfully  up  the  winding 
Pass. 
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By  CECIL  DE  THIERRY. 


THOUGH  English  people  are  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  careers  of  famous 
American  soldiers,  they  would  be  hard  put 
to  it  even  to  name  one  great  Colonial 
soldier,  not  because  Greater  Britain  has 
no  military  traditions,  but  because  neither 
a  common  nor  polite  education  in  this 
country  includes  the  study  of  Colonial 
history.  Indeed,  until  recent  years,  the 
only  English  colony  in  which  Englishmen 
took  the  faintest  interest  was  the  United 
States ;  Canada,  with  greater  claims  on  our 
consideration,  was  an  unknown  territory. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  distinguished 
soldiers  she  has  given  to  the  Mother 
Country  since  the  dramatic  death  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  is  considerable.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Colonel  Dupr6,  who 
commanded  the  French-Canadian  Militia 
in  the  defence  of  Quebec  in  1775-76; 
Sir  Roger  Sheaffe  ;  Colonel  Morrison,  the 
hero  of  Chrysler's  Farm  ;  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond  ;  Dc  Salaberrv,  the  victor  at 
Chateauguay ;  General  Cochrane  and  his 
nephew.  Sir  John  Inglis,  the  heroic  de- 
fender of  Lucknow  ;  Major  Wellsford,  who 
led  the  assault,  and  was  the  first  to  fall, 
in  the  Redan  at  the  capture  of  Sebastopol ; 
Colonel  Dunn,  who  uas  the  only  one  of  the 
Light  Brigade  to  win  the  Victoria  Cross  in 
the  famous  charge  ;  Sir  Fen  wick  Williams, 
the  gallant  defender  of  Kars  ^  and  Sir 
Richard  England. 

Up  to  the  present,  Australasia  has  pro- 
duced no  soldier  of  distinction,  though 
Major  Heapy,  a  New  Zealand  Volunteer, 
won  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  Maori  War 
of  1866-70.  Curiously  enough,  South 
Africa,  after  a  hundred  vears  of-  \Kir- 
fare,  is  only  now  giving   to  the   Empire 


commanders  of  brilliant  parts.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Canada  was  the  battle- 
ground of  two  Imperial  races;  On  its  soir 
was  settled  the  fate  of  nations,  empires — 
nay,  a  whole  hemisphere.  The  future 
history  of  the  world  was  decided  by  the 
English  and  French  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  ;  the  future  history  of  British 
North  America  by  the  Canadians  and 
Americans  before  the  walls  of  Quebec  irt 
1776,  and  on  the  bloody  battlefields  of  the 
War  of  1 8 1 2- 1 4.  Owing  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  her  black  population,  the 
military  history  of  South  Africa  is  one 
long  record  of  frontier  wars,  which  are 
mere  incidents  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  Empire.  They  decided,  not  world 
issues,  but  the  superiority  of  civilisation  to 
barbarism ;  the  fate  of  a  savage  tribe,  not 
of  a  great  nation.  In  short,  South  Africa's 
many  Kaffir  Wars  did  but  mark  her  progress 
from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  Zambesi. 
Hence  they  called  forth  neither  great 
Generals  nor  created  a  military  tradition. 
They  were  only  the  everyday  incidents  of 
Empire-building  as  it  is  understood  in 
British  Colonies. 

The  present  war,  being  a  struggle 
between  two  branches  of  the  dominant 
race  in  the  world,  belongs  to  an  entirely 
different  category,  and  has,  therefore, 
brought  to  the  front  several  Colonial 
officers.  These,  trained  by  constant  fight- 
ing under  similar  conditions  to  more  than 
Boer  efficiency,  are  also  familiar  with  the- 
art  of  war  as  it  is  known  in  Europe. 
Hence  they  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  in 
Natal,  and  in  the  Cape  Colony  since  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  at  the  Front. 
Perhaps    the     best     known     is    General 
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Brabant,  who,  on  retiring  from  the  8oth 
Regimeat,  went  to  South  Africa  and  settled 
in  the  Cape  Colony.     For  the  past  forty 
years  he  has  been  one  of  its  leading  men, 
both  as  soldier  and  politician.     In  1856  he 
joined  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  one  of  the 
finest    irregu- 
lar   corps    in 
the  world.   Us 
officers    and 
men  must  not 
only  be   first- 
rate  horsemen 
and  shots,  but 
they  must  have 
constitutions 
orironandthe 
insiinct  of  the 
bll^h.       As  a 
preparation 
for  the  part  he 
has     played 


duri 


the 


present  war. 
General 
Drabant's  cx- 
p  e  r  i  e  n  c  e, 
gained  in  the 
constant 
campaigning 
between  1856 
and    1870, 


V  lit 


he 


When  disaster — the  investment  of  Lady- 
smith,  -Mafeking,  and  Kimberley,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Orange  River  region — 
brought  home  to  the  authorities  the  real 
nature  of  the  struggle  on  which  they  had 
so  lightly  euicred,  there  was  a  significant 
change    ot 

Colonial 

forces  were 
raised  in  Natal 
and  the  Cape 
Colon  y. 
Among  them 
was  a  corps 
organised  by 
Colonel  Bra- 
bant, kno^n 
Brabant'! 


retired  as 
Captain,  was 
invaluable.  In 
1878  he  be- 
came Com- 
mandant of 
the  Cape 
Colony 
\'olimteers,  a 
position  he 

has  held  ever  ^       '     ", 

smce.    In  the 

following  year  he  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  .Morosi's  Mountain  as  Colonel  of  the 
Cape  Yeomanry.  Owing  to  the  "  neutral " 
attitude  of  the  Schreiner  Ministry,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Home  (Jovcrn- 
ment  to  accept  Colonial  aid.  the  elTectivc 
forces  of  the  Colony  took  no  active 
part    in    the   war   for   fully   tivu    nioiulis. 


-A-  Ti- 


Ho 


It 


operated  with 


pluck,  and 
knowledge  of 
the  country. 


:>lc 


ial 


Ui\isiun       in 
January. 

Colonel  Hra- 
bant  was  given 
the  ( 
with  the  1 
rank 


,,uiicy 
step 


.    'Ihc 
;.f  till- 


>nU' 


c([uallc(l  by  its  wisiiom;  for  Sonih  .\frica 
regarded  it  as  a  compliment,  and  the  army 
in  the  field  Has  strengthened  by  a  font- 
trained  on  the  sjwt,  and  led  by  a  CoUiuiul 
otTiii-r  tthose  luck  h:is  uev^-r  boen  kiiuun 
lo  dfMTt  him.  His  I)iW^i..n  ti.nsisls  cf 
the  Ca|H-  :\Iounted  Rifles,  the  Kaffrarian 
Mounted    Rilles,    Mmilmorency's    Scouts. 
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Border  Horse,  Frontier  Mounted  Rifles, 
Queenstown  Volunteers,  Brabant's  Horse, 
and    the    Cape    Garrison    Artiller)-,    with 


be  seen  that  his  South  African  fighting- 
experience  is  very  similar  to  General 
Brabant's,  Since  1897  he  has  been  in 
command  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles. 
His  first  exploit  during  the  present  war 
was  the  occupation  of  Dordrecht  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  For  days  the 
little  band  manteuvred  in  difficult  country, 
seething  with  treason,  and  held  by- 
Republican  commandoes.  Carrying  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  they  advanced  on 
Dordrecht  exactly  as  the  Boers  themselves- 
would  have  done,  and,  on  Christmas  Day, 
surprised  the  garrison  and  captured  the 
town.  Owing  to  stress  of  circumstances, 
it  was  afterwards  evacuated,  but  its  occu- 
pation was  one  of  the  few  bright  incidents 
of    the    campaign    in    December.       The 


two  Naval  i  z-pounders.  On  the  ex- 
treme right  of  Lord  Roberts's  army, 
he  was  ordered  to  work  up  from  Sterk- 
stroom.  driving  the  Boers  before  him,  and 
taking  means  to  secure  his  communi- 
cations in  the  rear.  His  occupation  of 
Dordrecht,  Burgh ersdorp,  Aliwal  North, 
Rouxville,  Wepener,  and  Thaba  N'chu 
are  events  of  recent  history.  To 
clear  the  Basuto  border  thoroughly  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  Lord  Roberts's 
operations  in  the  Free  State;  and  how 
admirably  it  has  been  done  by  General 
Brabant  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself 
has  borne  witness. 

Colonel  Dalgety,  General  Brabant's 
second  in  command,  is  also  a  retired 
officer  who  has  seen  service  in  her 
Majestv's  Regular  Army.  On  leaving  the 
Royal  Scots  Fusiliers  he  went  to  the  Cape 
Colony  and  joined  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  since  when  he  has  held  a  com- 
mand in  the  Cape  Yeomanry  and  Cape 
Infantry.  On  the  disbandment  of  the  latter 
in  i886hewasgivenaCaptaincy  in  theCape 
Mounted  Rifles.  He  served  through  the 
Gaika  and  Galeka  \\'ars,  the  Basuto  War, 
and  the  Bechuanaland  Expedition  of  1 807. 
and  took  part  in  the  second  and  successful 
attack  on  Morosi's  Mountain.     It  will  Urns 


defenoc  of  Wepener,  with  1 750  men  against 
more  than  twice  their  number,  is,  how- 
ever, the  achievement  with  which  Colonel 
Dalgety's  name  is  best  identified.  It  pre- 
vented the  Boers  from  marching  on  the 
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Cape  Colony  in  force,  when  the  work 
done  by  General  Brabant  in  the  Orange 
River  region  would  have  had  to  be  under- 
taken over  again,  and  Lord  Roberts's 
operations  in  the  Free  State  serious  I)' 
hampered.  The  position  occupied  by 
Colonel  Dalgety  was  a  line  of  hills  com- 
manding the  Jammersburg  Drift,  on  the 
Basuto  border.  For  nearly  three  weeks 
the  siege  lasted,  during  which  time  it  was 
impossible  for  the  defenders  to  make  the 
slightest  movement  during  the  day-time, 
or  to  lift  a  head  above  the  trenches  with- 
out courting  a  showcrof  lead.   Practically, 


Rifles  suffered  no  fewer  than  seventy 
casualties,  and  another  fierce  attack  a 
few  days  later  shattered  the  western 
redoubt.  Luckily  the  enemy  believed 
that  they  had  killed  all  the  defenders, 
and  ceased  firing  just  as  the  position  was 
growing  untenable.  A  gallant  action  was 
performed  by  a  small  party  of  men,  who 
swam  across  the  river  and  opened  a  sluice, 
thereby  flooding  a  race  which  the  Boers 
had  been  using  as  a  trench.  On  another 
occasion  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  ran 
short  of  ammunition.  Half  -  a  -  dozen 
troopers   at   once    volunteered    to    get    a 


they  never  left  the  trenches  except  at 
night,  and  sniping  went  on  all  the  hours 
of  the  twenty-four.  Their  miseries  were 
aggravated  by  heavy  rains,  and  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  Drift.  But 
their  spirit  from  first  to  last  was  admirable. 
Men,  who  were  wounded  in  the  head  by 
splinters,  went  to  the  hospital  at  night- 
fall and  returned  to  their  posts  next 
morning.  In  order  that  the  enemy 
should  have  no  chance  of  mowing 
them  down  with  ^laxims  and  rifles, 
Colonel  Dalgety  ordered  them  to  lie 
as  close  as  possible  in  the  trenches. 
Consequently  their  losses  were  relati\ely 
small.  So  splendidly  was  their  artillery 
handled  that  a  Boer  gun  was  disabled, 
and  another  entirely  smashed  up.  The 
first  day  of  the  siege  the  Cape  Mounted 


fresh    supply.      Under   a   murderous    fire 
they  rushed  up  the  hill  until  they  reached 


the 


■  comrades.  The 
railed  forth  the 
IS      from      Lord 

ichener.     Nothing 


and    returned    to    thei 

defence     of    \\'epener 

warmest      congratulatio 

Roberts   and    Lord 

could  be  more  fortunate  for  the  Colonial 

Division    than    the    leadership    of    such 

experienced  officers   as   General    Brabant 

and  Colonel  Dalgety. 

Natal,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Army  Corps,  has 
several  distinguished  sons  at  the  front. 
Chief  of  these  is  Colonel  Dartnell,  nho 
has  recently  been  given  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  He  served  through 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  for  his  gallantry  in 
which  he  was  mentioned   in  despatches. 
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and  received   medal  with  clasp.      In  the 
Bhootan     Expedition     of     1 865     he    was 
A.D.C.  to  General  Tombs.     On    retiring 
from  the  Army  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
he    settled    in    Natal,    where    he    became 
the  head  of  the   Mounted  Police,  whose 
efficiency  more  than  once  has   provoked 
the  admiration  of  British  Generals.     He 
served    through    the    Zulu    War,    doing 
excellent  work  in  holding  the  Helpmakaar 
Road.     In  the  present  war  he  has  played 
a  greater  part,      "  The  Natal    Mounted 
Police,"  wrote  the  correspondent  of  the 
Timis  in  November,  "are  a  corps  whosi- 
services  will,  perhaps, 
never    be    adequately 
recognised     in     Eng- 
land.   A  finer  body  of 
troops    it    would     be 
difficult   to    find   any- 
where in  the  world.  .  . 
Their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country, 
and  of  the  Dutch  and 
Kaffir  languages,  made 
them    simply    invalu- 
able in  this  campaign. 
To    Colonel    l>art- 
nell .  . .  should  belong 
almost    the    whole 
credit     of     the     safe 
escape  of  our  force  at 
Dundte,     which     he 

praciicallv    directed."  colonki. 

This  brilliant  man- 
(euvre.  following  on  the  hard- won  victory 
at  Talana  Hill,  was  one  of  the  great  events 
of  the  war.  The  men  were  exhausted 
with  fighting,  picket  duly,  marching,  and 
counter-marching.  They  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  whose  sirengili  was  unknown, 
and  e.tposed  to  a  fire  from  two  40-pounders. 
With  railway  communication  cut  off,  and 
the  coal-mines  not  working,  there  was  no 
motive  in  holding  Dundee.  On  Sunday 
night,  therefore,  the  British  force,  with 
the  Boers  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  marched 
secretly  out  of  the  town,  leavmg  their 
wounded  behind,  and,  by  morning,  Colonel 
Dartnell  had  taken  them  eight  miles  on 
their  way.  In  the  afternoon  they  pushed 
on  to  Heilh,  where  the  road  diverges  to  the 
south-west,  and,  entering  the  Waschbank 


Pass  through  the  Biggarsberg  Range, 
emerged  on  the  road  to  Ladysmith,  which 
they  reached  by  forced  marches  on  the 
Monday  and  Wednesday  nights.  The 
credit  of  this  masterly  retreat  will  always 
be  shared  by  General  Dartnell,  without 
whose  knowledge  of  the  country  and  Boer 
methods  of  warfare.  General  Yule  could 
not  have  carried  it  out. 

Colonel       Royston,      unlike      General 
Brabant,    Colonel    Dalgety,    and    General 
Dartnell,  had  no  experience  in  the  Regular 
Army.     He  began  his  military  career  as 
trumpeter    in    the    Natal    Carbineers,    in 
which    capacity    he 
served  through  Langi- 
labele's    rebellion. 
He  also  took  part  in 
the    Zulu    War,   and, 
in    1880,   became   the 
Commandant    of   the 
Natal    Volunteers     in 
succession  to  Captain 
Shepstone.     In  the 
present   war    he    won 
the  respect  and  admir- 
ation   of    Sir    (leorge 
White,  who  gave  him 
the    command    of    a 
post    of    defence    ex- 
tending from  Csesar's 
Camp  across  the  flat 
i'li..!.,,  1.;  rinir,.,  T..r..iiiu,        to  the  railway-line.    It 
>E.Mso?<.  >vas  both  difficult  and 

dangerous,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
Boers  in  the  terrible  assault  on  Ladysmith 
of  Jan.  0.  In  the  brilliant  little  exploit  which 
silenced  "  Long  Tom  "  on  Lombard's  Kop 
he  shared  the  glorj'  with  General  Hunter. 
Indeed,  so  distinguished  were  his  sen-Jces 
in  the  defence,  that  he  was  promised  a 
command  in  the  field  force.  Unhappily, 
a  fortnight  afier  the  relief  he  was  seized 
with  enteric  fever  and  pneumonia,  which 
a  constitution  weakened  by  the  hardships 
of  the  siege  was  unable  to  withstand. 
He  died  a  few  days  later,  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  forty-five  years. 
That  in  him  the  Empire  lost  a  gallant 
soldier  was  recognised  by  the  Queen,  who 
sent  one  of  her  womanly  telegrams  of 
consolation  to  his  wife. 
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If  South  African  officers  represent  one 
phase    of    Empire   -    building',     Colonel 
Girouard  represents  another.      This  able 
French-Canadian  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens 
described  as  a  '■  blend  of  French  audacity 
of  imagination, 
American    inge- 
nuity, and  British 
doggedncss  in  ex- 
He    is 


one  of  those  strik- 

which  make  the 
British  Empire  the 
wonder  of  the 
nations.  A 
French  -  Canadian, 
son  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  and 
only  thirty  -  three 
years  old,  he  is 
nevertheless  t  h  e 
Director  -  General 
of  Egyptian  Rail- 
ways, in  a  countr>- 
practically  part  of 
the  Queen's 
dominions,  but 
nominally  under 
the  control  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  construction 
of  the  Soudan 
Military  Railway, 
an  achievcmcnl 
which  would  have 
made  the  repiita- 
t  i  o  n  of  a  n  )■ 
engineer  in  the 
world,  was  the 
work  of  a  subaltern 
of  5api>ers,  who 
holds  all  but 
Cabinet  rank,  with 
a  salary  of  £1000 
a  year.  He 
graduated  from  the  Royal  M 
College  of  Kingston,  and  for  two 
served  on  the  engineering  staff  < 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  iX 
became  Traffic  Manager  of  Rojal  A 
Railways,  Woolwich,  and  was  one 
delegates  at    the    International     K 


Congress  in  1 895.  For  1 
connection  with  the  Soudan  Railway  he 
was  publicly  thanked  by  Lord  Salisbury  in 
May  of  last  year.  "  That  railway,"  he  said, 
"  was  laid  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles 
per  day  from  the 
Korosko  to  Khar- 
toum, and  en- 
abled him  [Lord 
Kitchener]  to 
succeed  where  a 
far  larger  force, 
under  great 
generals  and  with 
great  support, 
lamentably  failed. 
Above  all,  he  had 
the  use  of  the 
splendid  skill  of 
Lieutenant 
(jirouard,  who  is 
now,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  Railway 
Commissioner  in 
Egvpt.  He  en- 
abled his  chief  to 
complete  this  rail- 
way with  a  fault- 
less exactitude  and 
rapidity  that  con- 
tributed in  no 
small  <iegree  to 
the  splendid  suc- 
cess of  the  c.im- 
paign."  Colonel 
Girouar.l  is  now 
.Military  Director 
of  Railways  in 
South  Africa,  a 
most  responsible 
position,  when  the 
enormous  area  of 
the  campaign  is 
remembered,  and 
pn..r.i  t,  BrcL.  Tor<.i.i.>.  ^j^^  importance  of 

rapid  communica- 
tions to  Lord  Roberts's  strategy.  Il  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  the  regiment  of  Pioneers 
was  raised  from  among  skilled  engineers 
who  are  refugees.  Ciider  Colonel  Capper, 
R.E.,  and  Major  Seym<)ur,  consulting 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Rand  :\Iincs 
,i;r<iup    in     Johannesburg,     it     has    done 
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excellent  service  in  repairing  wrecked  roads 
and  bridges,  and  in  devising  methods  for 
facilitating  transport.  Colonel  Girouard's 
Staff  officer  is  Lieutenant  Joly  de  Lot- 
bini^re,  sou  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
Minister  for  Inland  Revenue  and  nephew 
of  Lieutenant  Joly  de  Lotbini^re,  the 
brave  and  handsome  French  -  Canadian 
subaltern  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  travelled  from  Bombay  to 
Lucknow  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  daring  journej's  on 
record.  Unfortunately,  he  was  killed  a 
few  days  later  by  the  bullet  of  an  enemy 

Colonel  Otter  is  one 
of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  in  the 
Canadian  Permanent 
Force.  He  has  seen 
a  good  deal  of  service 
since  he  joined  the 
IMilitiain  iS6i.  Four 
years  later  he  took  an 
active  part  in  repelling 
the  Fenian  raiders. 
During  the  riots  at 
Toronto  in  1875,  and 
Bellevue  in  1877,  he 
commanded  his  own 
regiment,  the  Queen's 
Own.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  Head  of 
the  School  of  Infantry  colonel  greene 
in    Toronto,    previous  „    _,  _,,  ,i__., 

to  which  he  was  sent 
to  England  to  acquire  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  military  schools. 
He  ser\-ed  with  distinction  in  the  North- 
West  Rebelhon.  commanding  the  Battle- 
ford  Column,  which  performed  a  forced 
march  of  1 00  miles  in  hve  and  a  half  days. 
■He  made  the  siiccassful  reconnaissance 
against  Pound  maker,  and,  in  the  subsequent 
action  at  Knife  Creek,  prevented  the  con- 
junction of  that  chief  with  Big  Bear,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  assist  Riel.  For  these 
services  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches. 
In  1885  he  was  attached  to  the  Regulars 
in  England,  passing  his  examinations  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  British  Army, 
He  is  in  command  of  the  first  Canadian 
contingent  liespatchcd  to  South  Africa, 
and   Canada  has   never  sent  to  fight  the 


battles  of  the  Empire    a   more   thorough 
soldier  or  a  better  leader  of  irregular  troops. 
Colonel    Denison    belongs    to   one  of 
Canada's   military    families    which,    for  a 
hundred  years,  have  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  history  of  British   North  America. 
He  is  the  commander  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Bodyguard,  a  troop  with  a  fine 
tradition,   organised    by  his  father.      In 
Toronto  he  has  done  yeoman  service  in 
forming  cavalry,  artillery,  and  rifles,  the 
Queen's  Own  being  a  corps  raised  by  him. 
He    was  on    active    service    during    the 
Fenian  Raid  and  during  the  North-West 
Rebellion,     He  is  not 
only  a  fine  soldier,  but 
a  great  Canadian  and 
a  representative  citizen 
of  the  British  Empire. 
The  leading  spirit  in 
nearly  all  the  nation<d. 
military,  patriotic,  and 
Imperial   societies   in 
the   Dominion,),  he    is 
necessarily     an     elo- 
quent speaker  and   a. 
convincing  writer.  An 
ardent    Fede  ration  ist, 
he  was  the  President 
of  the  Canadian  branch 
of  the  British  Empire 
League,  established  in 

(ATAL     CARBINEERS  '^^3'        ^^^    "   HlstOry 

(vi  -i-[;™er.jny  v«„i  °^  Cavalry"  has 
been  translated  into 
K"ssian,  German,  and  Japanese,  and  the 
same  compliment  has  been  paid  to  his 
work  on  "  Jlodern  Cavalry."  That  a  man 
with  Colonel  Denison's  personal  charm, 
enthusiasm,  and  nobility  of  aim,  should 
be  a  powerful  influence  in  Canadian  public 
life  outside  the  political  field  is  a  heahhy 
sign  of  the  country's  growth.  He  has 
won  his  almost  unique  position  by  right 
of  character,  birth,  military'  ibility,  and 
intellectual  force. 

Colonel  Greene  is  the  Commander  of  the 
Natal  Carbineers,  who  have  done  such 
excellent  sen'ice  in  their  own  colony, 
especially  in  the  defence  of  Ladysmith. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  Maritzburg, 
one  of  South  Africa's  most  interesting 
personalities,  and  began  his  militarj'  career 
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as  a  cadet  in  the  Maritzburg  High 
School.  He  served  in  the  Zulu  War, 
in  H'hich  N'atal's  sons  covered  ihem- 
selves  with  glory,  particularly  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Isandhlwana.  When 
Colonel  Royston  became  Commandant 
of  the  Natal  Volunteers,  Colonel  Greene 


Volunteers  is  the  cadet  system,  organised 
by  Mr.  Russell,  the  present  Minister  of 
Education,  as  long  ago  as  1867, 

Colonel  Herchmtr  is  the  Commissioner 
of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  4.6th  Foot,  on  his 
retirement     from     which     he     settled    in 


succeeded  him  as  Colonelof  the  Carbineers. 
During  the  earlv  davs  of  the  war  his  men 
did  some  fine'uork  as  scouts.  Indeed, 
so  heavily  did  resjionsibilily  fall  on  them 
that,  before  the  batik-  of  Talana  Hill, 
many  were  tuo  days  ami  two  nights  in 
the  saddle.  Curiously  enough,  the  first 
casualty  on  our  siiie  was  a  Carbineer.  No 
one  has  .spoken  more  eloquently  of  the 
corps  than  Sir  George  White.  The  secret 
of  the    splendid   eniciency  of  the    Natal 


Canada.  In  1878  he  became  Inspector 
of  Indian  Agencies  in  the  North-West 
Territories,  an  oflice  he  held  up  to  188O. 
when  he  received  his  present  appointment, 
which  is  invariably  filled  by  an  oflieer  who 
has  seen  service  in  the  Regular  Army.  At 
present  he  is  in  coiumaiid  of  a  Canailian 
contingent  at  the  front. 

Colonel  Steele,  his  second  in  command, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
the   Ilritisli    Empire.       If   South    Africa's 
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distinguislied  soldiers  represent  the  long, 
arduous  labour  of  expansion,  and  Colonel 
Girouard  its  brilliance,  Colonel  Steele 
represents  its  romance.  He  is  the  finest 
scout  who  is  not  a  native,  I\ I aj or- General 
Badcn-Poivell  and  Burnham  not  excepted. 
The  son  of  the  late  Captain  Elwes 
Steele,  R.N.,  he  was  born  in  Ontario,  and 
qualified  at  the  Ontario  Military  School. 
His  first  experience  of  active  service  was 
gained  in  the  Red  RiverExpedition  of  1 870, 
since  when  his  career  has  been  almost 
entirely  identified  with  the  North-West 
Territories  as  magistrate,  soldier,  and 
police-officer.  With  a  detachment  of  his 
men  he  maintained  order  on  the  line  of 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  with  such  signal  success  that 
25,000  labourers,  attracted  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  showed  greater  deference 
to  the  law  than  the  inhabitants  of  an 
English  town.  In  the  Rebellion  of  '85 
Colonel  Steele  commanded  the  cavalry 
and  scouts  of  the  Alberta  Field  Force.  He 
took  part  in  theengagement  at  Frenchmen's 
Butte  :  he  commanded  the  mounted  force 


in  the  pursuit  of  the  Blood  Crees  and  Big 
Bear's  band,  defeating  them  at  Loon 
Lake,  though  the  enemy  outnumbered  him 
five  to  one.  His  work  on  the  Yukon  gold- 
fields  is  one  of  .the  mar\'els  of  British 
expansion.  That  tens  of  thousands  of 
miners,  some  of  them  cut-throats  and 
murderers,  should  be  kept  in  order  by  a 
few  hundred  Moitntcd  Police  is  a  triumph 
of  English  rule.  On  American  gold- 
fields  lynching  and  murder  are  repeated 
even  to  this  day.  On  Canadian 
gold  -  fields  a  man  is  as  safe  as  he 
is  in  his  native  place.  At  a  little  town 
called  Golden,  Colonel  Steele  quelled  a 
mob  of  miners,  who  objected  to  the  arrest 
of  one  of  their  number,  by  standing  on 
a  bridge  \vith  a  pisiol  held  at  the  head 
of  the  nearest  man  until  the  criminal  was 
well  on  his  way  to  gaol.  It  is,  however,  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians  that  Colonel 
Steele  has  done  his  finest  work,  walking 
single-handed  into  a  camp  to  arrest  a  thief, 
and  awing  the  native  mind  by  his  justice, 
daring,  and  impartiality.  He  is  the  com- 
mander of  Lord  Slrathcona's  Roughriders. 


A  STRANGE  HOUSE-PARTY. 


By  FRANCES   E.   BELL. 


GOOD-BYE,  my  dear—good-bve  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Burton,  as  she  saw  her 
daughter  into  a  carriage  on  the  Great 
Midland  line  one  chilly  December  after- 
n(y()n. 

'*  I  *m  so  glad  you  *re  going  to  the 
Draytons*,"  she  went  on  through  the 
window  as  she  stood  upon  the  platform 
waitnig  for  the  train  to  start.  "  They  are 
delightful  people,  just  a  little  peculiar, 
perhaps,  but  so  kind  and  nice — at  least, 
unless  they  have  changed  very  much  since 
I  saw  them  last." 

Violet  Burton  had  been  invited  to  spend 
Christmas  at  Holliwell  Hall.  Sir  Julius 
and  Lady  Drayton  had  been  great  friends 
of  her  mother's  years  ago,  but  they  had 
not  met  lately,  and  now  they  had  asked 
\'iolet  to  pay  them  a  visit.  ...  A  whistle, 
and  a  banging  of  doors,  and  the  train 
moved  out  of  the  station. 

**  Good-bye,  mother  dear !"  from  Violet, 
and  they  were  off.  She  was  in  high  spirits. 
**  How  I  do  pine  for  adventures !  '*  she 
thought  as  they  rattled  along ;  but  all 
seemed  dull  and  commonplace  as  possible. 
The  only  thing  she  could  find  to  interest 
her  was  the  girl  in  the  opposite  corner; 
but  she  was  deep  in  a  dull-looking  book, 
and  with  quiet  politeness  refused  the  offer 
of  the  Quetn  or  Ladxs  Pictorial^  and  Violet 
failed  to  get  a  word  out  of  her,  even  when 
she  opened  both  windows  wide,  just  to 
see  whether  she  would  object,  and  refused 
to  take  the  most  transitorv  interest  in  the 
weather,  or  any  of  the  ordinar}'  topics  of 
the  day.  Violet,  with  disappointment  in 
her  pretty  face,  leant  back  in  her  corner, 
and  so  the  journey  passed  without  event. 

Both  girls  got  out  at  Silverthorpe.  It 
was    late   when   they  arrived,   and   dark. 


except  for  one  or  two  feeble  gas- lamps,, 
which  only  served  to  add  to  the  general 
gloom.  It  was  intensely  cold,  and  rain 
was  beginning  to  fall. 

"Are  you  Miss  Burton  ?"  a  gaunt  and 
funereal-looking  woman  asked  of  Violet,  as 
she  stood  upon  the  platform. 

"  Yes,**  she  replied. 

**  Then  come  with  me." 

**  Then  come  with  me !  Then  come 
with  me  !  "  seemed  to  be  echoed  round 
them  in  the  mournful  howling  of  the  wind. 

Violet  noticed  that  her  fellow-traveller 
had  been  met  by  a  particularly  nice-looking 
man,  who  was  helping  her  into  a  com- 
fortable carriage,  while  a  footman  arranged 
hot-water  tins  and  great  fur  rugs. 

Violet  sighed  enviously  as  she  followed 
her  conductor  to  an  open  trap,  waiting  a 
little  farther  on.  This  was  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  reception  she  had  expected. 

**  Home  1 "  called  the  gaunt  woman  to 
the  driver,  and  again  her  harsh  tones, 
seemed  to  die  drearily  away  on  the  wind. 

Rain  fell  in  sheets. 

They  drove  for  some  miles  in  absolute 
silence,  but  at  last  turned  in  at  a  bare  and 
formidable-looking  entrance -gate. 

The  woman  bent  forward,  and  said  to 
Violet  in  a  confidential  undertone,  but  had 
to  repeat  it  louder  because  of  the  wind — 

**  Vou  don't  look  strong  enough,  to  ruy 
thinking,  to  be  equal  to  them  in  the  horri' 
yonder " 

**  Why  }  What  are  they  like  ?  Do  tell 
me,  please!"  exclaimed  Violet,  feelin?; 
rather  alarmed. 

**  It  *ud  take  a  long  time  to  tell  you 
about  some  of  them  !  "  she  said,  and  slu- 
shivered,  and  so  did  Violet.  **  I  don't 
much  care  for  being  there  myself,"  an  J 
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she  groaned  ;  **  but  I  'm  leaving  next  week. 
It 's  too  much  for  the  nerves,  that 's  what 
it  is — ^a  deal  too  much ! — a  deal  too 
much  1 " 

This  was  not  encouraging  to  the  visitor; 
her  mother  had  said  something  of  the 
Draytons  being  rather  peculiar,  but 
nothing  that  sounded  so  unpleasant  as 
this. 

The  large  house  ahead  was  but  feebly 
illuminated. 

**  I  suppose  you  *d  like  to  go  straight 
to  your  room,"  said  her  conductor,  as 
they  entered  a  vaulted  echoing  hall.  The 
door  had  been  opened  by  a  respectable- 
looking  man,  who  handed  the  woman  a 
candle,  which,  however,  made  scarcely 
any  impression  on  the  darkness  in  the 
long  corridors  and  winding  passages  they 
traversed. 

**  But  am  I  not  to  see  anyone — any  of 
the 'r 

**  Any  of  /hem  f  Gracious,  no !  We 
always  gets  them  to  bed  early,  and  I 
daresay  you  'd  like  a  rest  first,  too. 
You  '11  find  them  trying  enough,  and  have 
quite  enough  of  them  in  the  time  you  're 
here,  I  '11  be  bound  !  " 

Violet's  bed  -  room,  at  least,  was  all 
that  could  be  wished,  and  a  pretty  little 
sitting-room  opened  off  it. 

•*  You  *11  breakfast  here,  of  course  }  "  said 
the  other,  whose  name,  it  appeared,  was 
Mrs.  Symons. 

**  Here  !  "  exclaimed  Violet  in  surprise, 
*'  not  with " 

**Them?**  put  in  Mrs.  Symons  in  the 
same  mysterious  way  as  before.  **  Of  course 
not — vou  could  ft  V,  vou  know,"  and  then 
with  an  abrupt  **  good-night  "  she  left  the 
room. 

**  Somehow  they  don't  seem  to  be  very 
keen  about  seeing  me,"  thought  the 
neglected  visitor  rather  hysterically,  as 
she  thought  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 
"There  seems  to  be  a  mystery  of  some 
sort,  and  it 's  a  \ery  creepy  house.  I  shan't 
stay  a  day  longer  than  I  can  help  ! " 
Then  she  thought  of  the  man  she  had 
seen  at  the  station  with  the  other  girl. 
**  I  'm  sorr}-  he  does  not  belong  to  this 
house,"  she  thought.  **  He  looked  young 
and  jolly — and — substantial,  and  somehow 


there  seems  to  be  something  weird  and 
unreal  about  the  people  in  this  hateful 
place ! " 

The  next  morning,  after  a  cosy  break- 
fast, Violet  set  forth  to  discover  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house,  thinking  it  quite 
time  she  made  their  acquaintance.  After 
losing  herself  over  and  over  again  down 
endless  passages,  and  not  quite  liking  to 
enter  any  of  the  rooms,  she  came  upon  a 
heavy  door  of  oak,  studded  with  great 
nails,  and  was  wondering  where  it  would 
take  her  to,  if  she  were  to  open  it,  when 
Mrs.  S}Tnons  appeared. 

**  That  leads  to  the  men's  side,"  she  said 
reprovingly  ;  **  shall  I  show  you  the  way  to 
the  drawing-room  }  "  Violet  thanked  her, 
thinking  that  of  all  the  unsociable  houses 
she  had  ever  been  in  this  certainly  was  the 
worst ! 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Mrs.  Symons, 
stopping  at  a  door  with  a  curious  little 
iron-barred  grating  in  it. 

**  Look  in."  The  girl  obeyed,  and 
saw  several  ladies  engaged  in  different 
occupations. 

**  I  had  better  go  in  and  introduce  my- 
self, I  suppose  }  "  she  said.  •*  Which  is 
Lady  Drayton  } "  and  she  put  her  hand 
upon  the  handle. 

*  Not  yet  !  "  replied  ^Irs.  Symons 
decidedly ;  **  I  think  you  'd  better  visit  old 
Mary  Stuart  and  the  others  first— besides, 
I  've  forgot  the  key  of  this  room  upstairs." 

**  Key  ?  "  thought  Violet ;  "  how  queer !  " 
Then  she  added  aloud,  **  Who  are  the 
other  ladies  that  you  wish  me  to  sec  first  } 
Do  thev  live  here  }  " 

**  That  they  do,  worse  luck !  and  why 
the    master's   not   here  to  introduce  vou 

m 

to  them  himself  is  more  than  I  can  say — 
but,  anyhow,  here  's  old  Mary."  She 
fumbled  with  the  lock  of  a  door  in  a 
darkish  corner,  and  then  led  Violet  in. 

The  room  was  comfortably  though 
plainly  furnished.  In  the  middle  of  it 
stood  a  short  and  ver}*  fat  woman  with 
grey  hair. 

•*  Oh,"  she  said,  in  a  condescending 
tone,  **  and  so  vou  have  come  to  visit 
poor  Mar)'  Stuart  in  her  captivity  ? "  and 
she  bestowed  on  them  what  she  evidently 
meant  for  a  fascinating  smile. 
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She  wore  a  curious  arrangement  round 
her  neck  which  puzzled  Violet  very  much 
at  first ;  it  looked  like  several  old  ham-frills, 
but  she  afterwards  concluded  it  must  be 
meant  to  represent  an  Elizabethan  ruff. 

**  This,"  went  on  her  Majesty,  address- 
ing the  new-comer,  "  is  but  a  poor  apart- 
ment for  a  queen  to  receive  her  guests — 
but  you  will  pardon  it,  friend.  Be  seated  !  " 
and  she  graciously  \\aved  her  hand 
towards  a  horsehair  sofa  which  stood 
near.  She  treated  Violet  with  much  con- 
descension, scarcely  noticing  Mrs.  Sjnions, 
except  to  mention  her  casually  as  **  our 
grim  custodian,  the  lady  of  Loch  Leven." 

•*  Hast  brought  a  token  to  us  from 
Sir  William  Douglas,  wench  ? "  she  went 
on. 

"  Is  she  mad  ?  "  whispered  Violet  appre- 
hensively to  her  escort. 

**  Only  a  little  queer.  Humour  her," 
was  the  not  very  encouraging  reply. 

*•  Aye,  Madam  ;  but  methinks  it  should 
be  delivered  more  in  private,"  replied  the 
visitor,*  with  an  effort  remembering  her 
Scott.  This  reply  pleased  the  captive 
queen  so  much,  and  Violet  sustained  the 
conversation  so  well  on  the  whole,  that 
they  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  away 
from  hejr  in  the  end. 

*•  Well,  now,  you  're  just  splendid^  and  I 
wouldn't  have  expected  it  of  you ! " 
remarked  Mrs.  Symons,  as  they  made 
their  way  to  another  door  at  some  distance 
•down  the  corridor.  "You  managed  her 
so  well  that  I  think  I  may  leave  you 
to  talk  to  this  one  alone.  Touch  the 
electric  bell  outside  here  if  you  want  any- 
one, and  keep  the  door  locked  on  the 
inside  while  you  're  with  her."  She 
unlocked  it  as  she  spoke,  and  before  the 
poor  girl  had  time  to  object,  pushed  her 
in,  thrusting  a  heavy  key  into  her  hand. 

A  tall  woman,  with  a  very  evidently 
false  flaxen  wig,  was  sitting  by  the  table, 
making  an  elaborate  wreath  of  artificial 
daisies  and  bluebells.  Some  big  glass 
beads  were  twisted  into  her  wild-looking 
hair.  She  looked  up  as  Violet  entered, 
and  asked  her  some  question  which  nhe  did 
not  quite  catch,  except  the  words  *'  Court " 
and  "the  Queen."  \V'ishing  to  make 
herself     agreeable     and     keep     up     the 


conversation,  Violet  observed  that  she 
**  believed  the  Queen  was  to  hold  the  next 
Drawing- Room  herself  I  " 

**  Drawing  -  Room  }  Queen  }  What 
Queen,   pray  }  " 

**  Why,  the  Queen — Victoria — the  Queen 
of  England  ! " 

**  I  am  the  only  Queen  of  England — I 
am  Guinevere ! "  was  the  somewhat 
astonishing  reply.  "  Look,  idiot !  '*  touch- 
ing the  sham  jewels  in  her  hair,  "these 
are  the  very  diamonds  Lancelot  brought 
me  after  the  tournament.  I  threw  them 
into  the  river  to  annoy  him,  he  was  so 
very  aggravating  that  day  I — but  I  went 
and  fished  them  out  again  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone ! " 

Violet  tried  unsuccessfully  to  smother  a 
laugh ;  this  infuriated  the  other. 

"You  disrespectful  chit!"  she  cried, 
"  who  are  you  to  laugh  at  me  1  You  're 
new — and  I  '11  tell  you  what !  I  don't  like 
you !  Are  you  supposed  to  be  the  new 
doctor  }  " 

"  Doctor ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  puzzled ; 
"  no,  I  'm  certainly  not  a  doctor  1 " 

"  Then  you  must  be  a  patient !  " 

"  A  patient  I  No,  I  'm  a  visitor ;  I  came 
to  stav  for  Christmas." 

"  Visitor  I  We  have  no  visitors  of 
that  sort  here !  I  tell  you  you  're  a 
patient — a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
though  you  don't  know  it.  I  hate  you— 
and  you  're  mad  !  you  're  mad  1 "  And 
with  a  horrid  laugh  she  seized  the  key  out 
of  the  terrified  girl's  hand  and  rushed  at 
her  furiously.  Most  fortunately  Violet  had 
forgotten  to  lock  the  door  as  she  had  been 
directed  to  do,  so  she  opened  it  quickly. 
She  never  thought  of  touching  the  electric 
bell,  but  in  her  terror  fled,  she  knew  not 
where,  pursued  by  the  maniac's  dreadful 
cries — 

"I  hate  you!  And  I'll  kill  you! 
You  're  mad,  mad,  mad  !  " 

On — down  stairs  and  passages — on,  on, 
through  corridors  and  doors,  until  at  last 
she  reached  the  open  air.  It  was  a  side 
door.  She  could  see  no  one  about.  There 
was  a  sort  of  shrubbery  path  in  front  of 
her,  and  Violet  dashed  down  it,  hoping  to 
reach  the  road ;  but  she  could  not  guess 
how  far  off  it  might  be,  as  a  sharp  turn 
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and  the  thick-growing  laurels  at  each  side 
of  the  pathway  shut  out  the  view.  She 
only  knew  that  her  pursuer  was  rapidly 
overtaking  her,  and  ran  on,  almost  worn 
out,  her  pretty  shining  hair,  which  had 
come  down,  flying  b-jhind  h-T  in  the  wind. 
«  «  «  « 

Jack  Drayton,  who  was  a  manly  and 
pleasant-looking  young  fellow  enough, 
was  coming  along  the  path,  as  it  hap- 
pened, from  the  other  direction.  He  had 
a  heavy  stick  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
carelesslv  switched  at  the  laurel-bushes  as 
he  walked.  He  heard  the  sound  of  hasty 
footsteps  coming  his  way. 

"  An  escaped  lunatic,  perhaps,"  he  said 
to  himself.  **  Well,  /  won't  stop  him  if 
he  *s  in  a  hurrv  !  " 

Nevertheless,  he  tightened  his  hold 
upon  the  big  stick.  Judge  of  his  feelings 
when,  in  another  minute,  a  beautiful  girl 
with  golden  hair  rushed  round  the  comer, 
and,  before  she  could  stop  herself,  straight 
into  his  arms !  The  mad  woman  was 
scarcely  a  vTird  behind  !  With  some 
presence  of  mind,  Jack  hit  up  the  heavy 
key  she  was  brandishing  with  his  big  stick, 
and  it  flew  out  of  her  hands  into  the  grass. 

She  stopped,  bewildered  and  confused. 
Jack  put  Violet  behind  him,  and  stood 
facing  the  maniac,  ready  to  do  battle  on 
her  behalf.  Hut  by  some  curious  working 
of  tlu*  miserable  creature's  brain,  with  the 
loss  of  the  key  her  fury  seemed  to  abate, 
and  her  ideas  to  go  back  with  a  sort  of 
bound  to  what  had  occupied  them  when 
\'ioIet  had  first  entered  her  room. 

**  Von  have  come  from  King  Arthur," 
she  said  graciously  to  Jack.  **  You  are 
the  noble  Knight  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake,  sent  to  conduct  me,  the  peerless 
(juinevere,  to  his  Court.  Where  are  our 
steeds  ?  Ah,  how  swi-t-t  to  ride  togetlier 
through  the  flowery  meads  in  spring  ! " 

She  looked  round,  smiling  sentimentally, 
as  if  the  wintry  landscape  was  changed  to 
greenery  and  flowers  before  her  poor 
ni:nl  eves.  Then  with  a  sudden  scowl, 
•*  but  there  is  that  chit,  Elaine ! "  ami 
shf  madt*  a  fresh  dart  at  poor  Violet, 
who,  still  pale  with  fright,  was  perhaps 
noi  altoi^t^ther  unlike  the  *'  Lily  ^L^id"  as 
shi-   stood    a    little    way    oft',   trying  with 


trembling  fingers  to  fasten  up  the  masses 
of  her  long  fair  hair.  "A  pastj'-faced 
thing !  Really  it 's  high  time  the  minx 
was  dead  ! " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Jack  hastily,  not  liking 
the  turn  her  ideas  were  taking,  **  I  'm 
not  Lancelot ;  he  was  a  i/ark  chap,, 
you  know,"  and  he  took  off  his  cap  to  show 
more  distinctly  his  light  brown  hair  and 
blue-grey  eyes.  **  I  must  be  Arthur  if  I  'na 
anybody — but  I  think  I  see  Sir  Lancelot 
returning  from  a  tourney  or  something, 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd.  You  'd 
better  go  to  meet  him  and  say  something- 
kind  and  encouraging,  hadn't  you  ?  " 

Much  to  his  and  Violet's  relief  the 
approaching  **  crowd "  of  about  half-a- 
dozen  people  were  looking  for  the  peer- 
less Guinevere,  whose  escape  had  just  been 
discovered.  She  went  with  them  quite 
peacefully,  while  the  other  two  followed 
some  wav  behind. 

Violet  gratefully  thanked  her  preser\-er. 
She  had  recognised  him  at  once  as  the 
man  who  had  met  her  fellow-traveller  at 
the  station. 

He  had  that  sort  of  honest  expression 
which  women  and  children  invariably 
trust ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Violet, 
whose  horror  of  the  place  had  increaseif 
tenfold  with  the  e.xperiences  of  the  morn- 
ing, was  telling  him  all  that  had  happened. 

"  I  can't  believe,"  she  said,  **  that  my 
mother  could  have  sent  me  here  on  pur- 
pose, and  yet  I  can't  make  it  out.  It 
evidently  is  a  lunatic  asylimi ! " 

Jack  was  most  sympathetic.  **  I  *m 
glad  to  say  I  can  solve  the  m}"ster}*,"  lie 
said  ;  **  for  it  was  my  people  you  were 
coming  to  stay  with.  1  am  Jack  Dray- 
ton— I  was  just  on  my  way  to  explain 
things  to  you.  But  I  must  say  it  was 
awfully  hard  on  you  that  we  should  all 
have  made  such  a  mistake  ! " 

•*  Oh,  tell  mc  quickly  I  **  cried  poor 
Violet,  almost  afraid  to  hope  that  she  was 
going  to  escape  from  this  ghastly  place. 

**  Well,  Dr.  Raj-nor,  who  keeps  this 
private  lunatic  asylum,  and  does  it  quite 
on  a  pjan  of  his  own,  I  hear,  has  engaged 
a  lady  doctor  to  help  him,  and  she  was 
the  girl  who  travelled  down  here  with  you. 
S/t^  is  a  Miss  Burton,  too,  oddly  enough. 
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or,  rather,  Dr.  Isabel  Burton.  IMrs. 
Symons,  Raynor's  matron,  carried  you  off, 
thinking  you  were  the  Miss  Burton  they 
were  expecting,  and  Dr.  Isabel  was  left 
for  me,  and  we  only  discovered  the  mistake 
when  we  got  home.  Then  Raynor  was 
thrown  out  of  his  trap  driving  past  our 
gate,  and  was  carried  in  unconscious. 
Miss  Burton,  M.D.,'bound  up  his  wounds, 
and  set  his  leg,  which  was  broken,  but,  of 
course,  he  has  had  to  stay  on  with  my 
people,  which  is  why  you  haven't  seen 
him  here.  I  don't  know  what  Mrs. 
Symons  may  have  thought  about  his 
absence,  but  I  suppose  she  considered  it 
was  best  not  to  speak  of  it  to  you." 

"  But  couldn't  anyone  have  let  us  know  ? 
Is  your  house  a  very  long  way  off  .'^ " 

**It's  only  about  two  miles  by  road. 
We  sent  Raynor's  groom  off  at  once  last 
night  with  a  note — but  heard-  this  morn- 
ing that  the  brute  had  spent  the  night 
drinking  in  the  village,  and  had  never 
brought  it  to  you  at  all.  So  I  set  off  at 
once  across  the  fields,  which  is  a  short 
cut,  to  explain  matters,  and  tell  you 
the  carriage  would  be  here  in  half  an 
hour.  So  now,  if  you  feel  up  for  it,  let 
us  go,  for  I  think  I  see  it  coming  in  at 
the  gate." 

Jack  explained  matters  to  Mrs.  Symons, 
who  bore  Violet's  departure  with  fortitude. 

"  I  thought  you  couldn't  be  much  of  a 
doctor,"  she  said  with  a  sniff,  **  after  the 
way  you  aggravated  that  poor  old  *  Grinny- 
weer,'  as  she  calls  herself,  this  morning — 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  I  'd  introduced  you  to 
the  three-legged  scissors  or  the  reel  of 
cotton ! " 

Violet  found  Sir  Julius  and  Lady 
Dra\'ton  and  their  comfortable  house  a 
delightful  change  after  the  asylum. 

She  did  not  think  them  so  very  peculiar 
either — a  little  old-fashioned,  perhaps,  but 
very  affectionate  and  kind.  Of  course  the 
visit  ended  in  an  engagement  between 
Violet  and  Jack. 

••  But  are  you  sure  your  father  and 
mother    won't     object  "t "    Violet    asked, 


laughing,  before  they  had  announced  the 
(rather  obvious)  fact  to  anyone  else. 
**  I  'm  afraid  my  mother  won't ;  she  never 
does  object  to  anything ;  but  I  think  your 
father  and  mother  ought  to,  just  to  give 
some  colour  and  picturesqueness  to  the 
thing — it 's  so  tame  when  everybody  is 
pleased ! " 

"  I  'm    perfectly    certain     they    won't  I 
Why,  they  had  planned  the  whole  thing 
out  in  their  heads  before  they  asked  you    ' 
to   stay.     Old   friends   of  your   mother's, 
you  know." 

"Oh,  how  horrid  1 "  cried  poor  Violet, 
**  I  thought  it  was  because  you  cared  for 


me. 


»» 


**  I  'd  better  tell  you  the  whole  truth," 
said  Jack,  "  and  that  is,  they  told  me, 
before  they  asked  you  here,  what  a  very 
suitable  arrangement  it  would  be  in  every 
way.  I  got  into  a  rage,  and  said  I  thought 
if  a  man  had  a  right  to  choose  for  himself 
in  anything,  he  might  be  left  to  choose 
his  own  wife,  and  that  it  was  every  bit  as 
hard  on  you  as  it  was  on  me,  and  that  ten 
to  one  we  shouldn't  like  each  other  when  we 
met.  However,  I  didn't  object  to  meeting 
you  at  the  station,  for  I  was  rather  curious 
to  see  what  you  *d  be  like. 

"  Well,  the  train  came  in,  and  you  and 
Dr.  Isabel  got  out  of  it — the  only  girls  there 
were.  The  moment  I  saw  you  I  thought 
I  would  give  everything  I  'd  got  in  the 
world  for  the  chance  of  marr>'ing  you,  but 
that  it  would  be  just  my  luck  if  our  visitor 
turned  out  to  be  the  dark  one !  Then  that 
old  idiot,  Mrs.  Symons,  rushed  up  and 
hurried  you  off,  and  1  wasn't  a  bit  sur- 
prised, but  I  was  disgusted.  I  'm  sure  I 
was  as  grumpy  as  a  bear  to  Dr.  Isabel  all 
the  way  home  ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
she 's  a  very  nice  girl,  only  I  couldn't 
forgive  her  for  not  being  youT 

Violet  was  appeased  —  wt'  need  not 
intrude  further  into  their  conversation. 
No  one  could  be  induced  to  object  to 
their  marriage  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  de- 
pressing circumstance,  I  hear  they  are  as 
happy  a  pair  of  people  as  you  would  be 
likely  to  meet  anywhere  in  a  day's  walk. 
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A    VISIT  ro  PRINCETOWN. 


HOW  few,  if  any,  of  those  thousands 
who  read  our  daily  papers,  with 
their  accounts  of  petty  crimes,  ever  give  a 
passing  thought  to  the  life  that  is  led  by 
those  greater  criminals  who  disappear  into 
absolute  oblivion  —  as  far  as  the  outer 
world  is  concerned — for,  perhaps,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  who  live  out  that  long 
and  dreary  time  in  one  of  our  great  penal- 
settlements,  of  which  Portland  and  Prince- 
town  are  the  two  principal  ones  !  No 
visitors  or  tourists,  I  think,  ever  stay  on 
Portland's  barren  rock,  but  Princetown, 
claiming  to  be  the  highest  town  in 
England,  and  surrounded  by  the  beautiful 
hills  of  Dartmoor,  with  their  health-giving 
air,  has  now  become  a  place  for  summer 
lodgings,  though  as  yet  only  a  limited 
number  of  visitors  find  their  way  up  so  far. 

It  was  a  lovely  soft  day  in  early  autumn, 
last  year  when  we  decided  to  visit  it,  and 
arrived  for  that  purpose  at  Tavistock,  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  is 
a  fine  old-world  town,  with  an  air  of 
cathedral -like  solemnity,  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  with  sloping  hills  all  round 
it.  The  Tavy  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  forms  picturesque  cascades 
as  it  flows  over  the  weir  and  the  rocky 
boulders  with  a  mass  of  foam  and  a  wall- 
like sheet  of  water.  On  one  side  are  the 
old  Abbey  walls,  with  a  stone-paved 
walk  beneath,  whence  one  can  watch  the 
salmon  -  ladder,  and  admire  the  wooded 
banks  on  the  other  side,  with  the  branches 
of  the  trees  dipping  into  the  water.  The 
monastery  was  founded  in  991  by  Ordgar, 
Earl  of  Devon,  the  father  of  the  beauti- 
ful Elfrida,  the  wicked  Queen  of  Edgar 
Ironsides. 

There  arc  now  two  ways  of  reaching 
Princetown.     You  can  go  by  the  new  line 


of  rail  from  Yelverton  Junction  —  which 
creeps  up  and  up  the  wild  moor  in 
marvellous  curves,  in  some  parts  like  the 
figure  8,  so  that  you  could  get  out  of  the 
train,  and  walk  across  the  narrow  loop, 
before  the  train  itself  has  got  round  to  join 
you ;  and  thus  it  crawls  up  to  Princetown, 
fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Another  way — and  the  one  we  chose — is  to 
drive  the  seven  miles  from  Tavistock  in 
a  four-horse  char-i-banc.  As  there  were 
but  few  people  going  on  the  day  we  went, 
and  we  had  engaged  before-hand  the  two 
box-seats,  it  was  most  thoroughly  enjoyable, 
though  one  or  two  people  of  remarkably 
ample  proportions  in  the  back  seats  did 
not  seem  quite  so  comfortable. 

Winding  ever  up  and  up — except  very 
occasionally  a  downward  sweep,  down 
which  the  four  strong  horses  trot  gaily — 
the  road  runs  through  the  rolling  sweeps 
of  moor  and  high  rocky  crowned  tors 
on  either  hand  ;  the  exquisite  colouring  of 
the  purple  and  crimson  heather  showing 
up  against  the  grey  rocks  and  scattered 
gorse-bushes. 

Our  driver  is  a  very  pleasant  and  com- 
municative individual,  and  he  points  out 
every  object  of  interest  as  we  pass.  He 
tells  us  that  the  convicts  are  all  driven  up 
to  Princetown  in  batches,  as  we  are  now 
driving,  and  that  he  is  often  the  driver. 
They  are,  of  course,  handcuffed,  and  in 
charge  of  warders  with  loaded  rifles ;  but 
they  talk  together,  and  often  seem  quite 
meny;  and  certainly  during  our  stay  in 
the  place  we  were  struck  by  the  absence 
of  harshness  and  constraint  towards  them, 
and  were  surprised  to  hear  them  talking 
and  laughing  together,  though,  of  course, 
always  under  the  ear  and  eye  of  an  atten- 
tive warder. 
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AND  WARDERS. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  give  here  a  by  six  o'clock.  Breakfast  consists  of  a 
brief  description  of  the  daily  routine  of  a  bowl  of  good  gruel  and  a  brown  bread 
convict's  life.      Up   and    breakfast   over     roll.    Then  work  from  6,30  to  11.    This 
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eye  of  the  warder  in  the  curious  little  crow's- 
nest  arrangement  at  the  top.  Should 
any    sign    of  tumult    or    insubordination 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  an  order 

to  go  over  the  prison.     Permission  has  to 

be  obtained  from  the  Home  Office,  and  is 

not  given  except  id 

special  cases ;  and, 

under    no    circum- 


be  observed  in  the  gangs  working  far 
away  on  the  moors,  he  at  once  com- 
municates with   the   prison,  and  a  small 


ickly  despatched 
ittle  farther  on  we 
with   trees  meeting 

come   to  the  great 


army  of  warders 
111  the  scene.  A 
enter  a  pretty  lane 
overhead,  and  then 
archway  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the 
prison.  Inscribed 
over  it  are  the  words 
"Parccre  subjectis" 
("To  spare  the 
fallen").  This  in- 
scripeion,  however, 
ivas  not  put  up 
originally  in  allusion 
to  the  present  occu- 
pants, but  to  the 
French  prisoners  of 


fined  here  during 
the  great  French 
war  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  centurj'. 

The      prison      has 
been  used  for  con- 
victs  since    1850  only.      On    eilhcr    side 
of  the  entrance-gates  stand  the  hoiisi's  of 
the  (Jovemor  and  the    Deputy-Governor, 
both  surrounded  by  pretl;'  gardens. 


woman  allowed  to 
enter  its  precincts. 
After  accompanying 
my  husband,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  the 
great  gales  in  the 
inner  court,  and 
looking  through 
them  at  a  quadrangle 
made  bright  with 
numbers  of  flower- 


beds. 


1     had    to- 


return  to  the  some* 
what  dingy  waiting- 
loom    in  the  outer 
courtyard    while    he 
was  conducted  round  by  one  ofthe  officials. 
From  my  resting-place,  however,  I  wit- 
nessed   the    return   of   several   gangs   of 
prisoners  from  their  day's  work :  the  men, 
with  few  exceptions,  appeared  to  be  strong 
and   hearty,  some   pleasant  -  looking,  and 
others  remarkably  the  reverse.     The  life. 


,  a  far  W 
mih  than 


vork,  is  decidedly 
iviets  return  to  their 
condition  of  health 
n  thev  left  it. 
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CONVICTS  AND  WARDERS. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  give  here  a  by  six  o'clock.  Breakfast  consists  of  a 
brief  description  of  the  daily  routine  of  a  bowl  of  good  gruel  and  a  brown  bread 
convict's   life.      Up    and    breakfast    over      roll.     Then  work  from  6.30  to  11.     This 
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means  either  agricultural  occupations — 
for  the  prison  possesses  a  large  farm 
which  supplies  to  a  great  extent  the 
daily  provisions  required,  and  large  tracts 
of  the  moor  have  been  reclaimed  and 
converted  into  arable  land  by  convict- 
labour — or  working  at  various  trades  in 
the  different  workshops. 

All  the  clothes  worn  by  the  prisoners — 
including  the  convict  garb  of  coarse  khaki- 
coloured  material  stamped  with  the  broad 
arrow,  and  the  butcher-blue  outdoor  coat — 
are  made  within  the  prison  walls.  The 
prisoners  also  make  their  own  boots,  and 
all  the  mats  and  waste-paper  baskets  in 
the  Public  Offices  are  made  by  them. 

Some  do  the  cooking  in  the  splendid 
large  kitchens,  which  employment  can  be 
no  sinecure  when  it  is  remembered  that 
nearly  one  thousand  mouths  have  to  be 
catered  for  each  day.  There  is  also  a 
large  laundry. 

At  12.30  all  return  for  dinner;  and  it  is 
an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  numerous 
little  regiments  of  prisoners  streaming 
across  the  moor  and  through  the  fields 
towards  the  prison  as  the  dinner  -  hour 
approaches.  Two  days  in  the  week  the 
midday  meal  consists  of  a  good  plate  of 
meat,  two  or  three  large  potatoes,  and  a 
roll  of  bread.  On  Sundays  and  two  other 
days  a  good-sized  basin  of  strong  stock 
and  vegetable  soup,  potatoes,  cheese,  and 
bread  are  supplied,  and  on  the  remaining 
days  suet  pudding,  with  bread  and  potatoes. 
Work  is  then  resumed  until  five  o'clock, 
when  the  prisoners  return  to  the  evening 
roll-call  and  tea,  for  which  they  are  given 
a  bowl  of  excellent  cocoa  and  a  brown  bread 
roll.  Thus  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
food  of  the  convict  compares  favourably 
with  the  daily  fare  of  many  an  honest  in- 
dustrious working-man,  toiling  to  maintain 
his  family.  .Of  course,  the  prisoners  are 
not  permitted  to  smoke,  or  to  have  any- 
thing but  water  to  drink  at  dinner ;  but, 
those  at  outdoor  hard  work  are  allowed 
occasional  draughts  of  thin  gruel  or 
ikilly. 

The  svstem  is  a  mixture  between  soli- 
tary  confinement  and  gregarious  life.  All 
the  prisoners*  meals  are  taken  in  their 
cells  ;  and  except  for  choir  practice — as 
those  who  have  voices  are  chosen  to  form 


the  choir  for  the  chapel — and  occasional 
evening  instruction  in  the  school,  they 
remain  alone  in  their  cells  until  work-time 
comes  round  again  They  are  permitted 
to  have  books  from  the  prison  librar}- — 
standard  novels,  history,  travels,  bio- 
graphies, and,  of  course,  religious  works  1 
and  a  little  bookshelf  is  provided  in  each 
cell,  which  is  also  furnished  with  a  seat, 
washing  necessaries,  and  a  hammock-bed. 
All  lights  have  to  be  out  at  eight  o'clock. 

Should  any  convict  be  ill,  or  in  need  of 
assistance  during  the  night,  he  can  touch 
a  little  electric  button,  which  causes  a 
small  flag  to  appear  on  the  top  of  his  door 
on  the  outside,  so  that  it  is  at  once  seen 
by  the  warder  on  guard  in  the  corridor ; 
but  this  is  only  to  be  used  in  a  case  of 
great  necessity,  and,  if  used  for  any  trivial 
reason,  it  would  call  forth  a  severe 
reprimand. 

One  of  the  warders  who  conducted  mv 
husband  round  told  him  how  well  the 
Tichborne  Claimant,  who  was  there  for 
many  years,  had  been  in  health  during 
his  sojourn  at  Princetown,  and  how  he  (the 
warder)  had  taken  him  his  last  breakfast 
there,  and  wished  him  good-bye. 

On  leaving  the  precincts  of  the  prison, 
we  walked  up  the  shady  lane  before  men- 
tioned, leading  to  the  signal -station,  and, 
before  long,  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  a 
characteristic  Dartmoor  thick  white  mist, 
which  in  five  minutes  hid  everything. 
The  perfect  stillness — except  for  the  damp 
dripping  from  the  trees — was  broken  two 
or  three  times  by  voices,  and  several  con- 
victs would  loom  out  of  the  fog,  and  hurry 
past  us,  always,  we  were  somewhat  pleased 
to  see,  with  their  attendant  warders.  It 
is  during  these  mists — so  prevalent  on 
Dartmoor — that  the  rare  attempts  at  escape 
are  made,  the  last  being  in  December 
1896.  During  a  very  thick  fog,  three 
men  tried  to  slip  away,  and  as  they  did  not 
obey  when  called  on  to  stop,  the  warders  fired 
on  them.  One  man  was  killed,  the  second 
wounded  and  recaptured,  and  the  third 
retaken,  after  terrible  privations,  at  Devon- 
port.  Severe  penalties  are  imposed  upon 
those  who  in  anv  wav  aid  or  abet  a 
prisoner  to  escape,  or  who  assist  him 
by  food,  clothes,  or  otherwise  after  he  has 
escaped.      Turning  back   now,   we    walk 
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past  the  prison-gates  once  more  and  down 
the  one  main  street  of  the  village,  which 
has  a  somewhat  bleak  and  drear)'  look.  It 
is  chiffly  composed  of  rows  of  small 
houses  and  model  dwellings,  for  the  two 
or  three  hundred  warders,  who  all  live  out 
of  the  prison,  with  their  families.      The 


little 

the 


among 
whom  they  are  a  f, 
sight.  Indeed,  onf 
where  —  leading    fann-horses,    dragging 


villagers,    with 
and  everyday 


A  fierce  gale  of  wind  and  rain  raged 
during  that  night,  which  made  one  thmk 
what  a  bleak  desolation  this  spot    would 


be    in    the  dead  of  \\ 
moor  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  only 
the    world    below     i 
laboriously 


when  all  the 
ite  mantle  of 
vith 


the 


:limbs  up  its  tortuous  cun'cs 
times  a  day  ;  and  this  is  only 
of  very  recent  date.  But  the  next  morning 
breaks  fair  and  cloudless,  and  wc  leave 
I'rincetown  looking  its  brightest,  with  its 


little  hand-carts,  wheeling  barrows,  thatch- 
ing ricks,  and  even  building  houses, 
with  their  warders  marching  behind 
them  or  pacing  up  and  down  as  the  men 
work. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  village  street 
we  found  the  Duchy  Inn,  an  old-fashioned, 
comfortable  hostelri'.  which  we  made  our 
resting-place  for  the  night.  It  is  called 
(he  Duchy  Inn  because  nearly  all  Dartmoor 
belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
Princelown  is  so  named  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall. 


',    PRINCETOWN. 

distant  moor  showing  purple  and  hazy 
against  the  blue  sky,  and  the  <iofi  green 
and  gold  of  its  nearer  slopes  encircling  the 
little  town  in  its  embrace. 

We  felt  that  although  we  left,  of  neces- 
sity, many  sad  hearts  behind  ns  in  those 
arrow-marked  garments,  they  were  living 
where  the  beauties  of  Nature,  so  bounti- 
fully spread  around  them,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  soften  ami  refine,  and  where  they 
receive  as  much  kindness  and  good 
treatment,  and  work  in  as  healthful 
conditions,  as  a  careful  (lovernment  can 
wisely  concede  to  them.  li.  F. 
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spiral,  if  you  examine  it  closely.  The 
bone  has  been  cut ;  but  no  surgeon's  saw 
ever  made  such  marks." 

**That  is  the  conclusion  I  came  to," 
continued  the  Major ;  *'  and  then  I  went 
out  to  explore  the  woods.  I  found  several 
huts  resembling  the  one  I  have  described, 
but  none  so  large,  nor  in  such  good 
repair.  Al'  contained  stone  implements, 
and  were  surrounded  by  the  curious  fences; 
and  in  one  hut  there  was  another  skeleton — 
that  of  a  female,  I  think,  but  one  of  the 
roof -logs  had  fallen  in  and  broken  it  so 
much  that  I  was  hardly  able  to  judge. 

"  There  were  very  few  of  the  slimy  trails 
after  leaving  the  first  hut,  and  excepting 
a  weasel  or  two,  I  saw  no  animal  more 
dangerous  than  a  squirrel.  I  noticed 
the  remains  of  what  I  suppose  to  have 
been  arboreal  dwellings,  or  shelters,  and 
with  some  difficulty  I  climbed  up  to  inspect 
a  few,  but  beyond  the  rough  log  platforms 
they  presented  no  feature  of  interest.  I 
iound  also  a  couple  of  mounds  covered 
with  heaps  of  stones — graves,  I  suppose — 
and  a  spring  of  fresh  water  near  the  first 
hut. 

**  As  I  made  my  way  back  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  water  plash  against  the 
terratce  and  ripple  up  the  beach ;  and  on 
emerging  from  the  trees  I  saw  a  succession 
of  little  waves  coming  in — much  as  though 
a  steamer  had  passed.  As  it  was  a  perfectly 
still  day  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  it ; 
but  my  exploration  had  occupied  the 
whole  day,  and  I  was  too  hungry  and  tired 
to  wonder  much  at  anything ;  so  after 
getting  some  food  and  my  sleeping-bag 
out  of  the  canoe — not  forgetting  my  heavy 
army  revolver — I  lay  down  in  the  first  hut, 
and  slept  soundly  till  some  time  after 
sunrise. 

**  My  first  idea  on  waking  was  to  dive  in 
off  the  terrace  and  have  a  swim  in  tfie  clear 
warm  water.  On  the  way,  however,  I 
paused  to  look  at  my  canoe,  and  noticed  that 
the  sturgeon  which  I  had  left  in  the  little 
harbour  had  disappeared  during  the  night. 
As  I  was  quite  certain  that  the  fish  was 
dead  .when  I  exajnined^it,.  and  realised 
that  I  was  no  bigger  than  the  sturgeon,  I 
decided  to  postpone  my  swim,  and  took 
my  tub  in  the  little  harbour.      If  I  had 


carried  out  my  first  intention  I  should 
probably  not  have  required  any  break- 
fast ;  as  it  was,  I  made  a  hearty  one,  and 
then  paddled  out  from  my  harbour  to 
explore  the  lake. 

"  I  had  with  me  some  strong,  fine  lines 
of  one  hundred  fathoms  each,  and  a  couple 
of  heavy  sea-leads,  and  to  begin  with,  took 
a  sounding  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards 
from  the  terrace.      The  line  was  coiled  on 
the  bottom  of  my  canoe,  and  I  let  it  run 
slowly  between  my  fingers,  but  the  heavy 
lead  had  only  carried  out  a  dozen  fathoms 
when  it  stopped  with  5  the  soft  shock  that 
announces  a  muddy  bottom.     I  felt  sure, 
from  the  sheer  descent  of  the  cliffs,  that 
the  lead  had  not  approached  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  but  was  probably  resting  on  a 
projecting  ledge,  where  mud  had  collected 
in  spite  of  the  currents,  so  I  proceeded  to 
haul  up.      In    some    way  the    line    had 
become  heavily  weighted,  and  I  had  only 
pulled  in  a  few  feet  against  a  sort  of  ineit 
resistance    when    the    line    was     sharply 
twitched  out  of  my  fingers ;  three  or  four 
fathoms  shot  rapidly  down  into  the  water, 
and  then  came  an  abrupt  stop.     Now  I 
could  pull  as  hard   as   I   liked,  with   no 
result,  except  to  ascertain  that  the  line  was 
drawn  in  to  the  side  of  the  cliff,  where 
some  unknown  power  held  it  firmly,  eighty 
feet  below  the  surface.     All  that  I  could 
do  was  to  cut  the  line,  and  about  half  a 
mile  further  out,  I  dropped  my  other  lead 
over  the  side  of  the   canoe.      This  time 
seventy  fathoms  of  line  ran  steadily  down 
into  the  dark  water,  and  then  slowed.      I 
was,  for  some  reason,  so  convinced  that 
the  mysterious  lake  wns  of  a  depth  beyond 
ordinary  measurement   that  I  felt  some- 
what disappointed  ;  but  when  I  hauled  up 
the  line,  it  came  with  such   ease  that  I 
knew  it  must  have  broken.     I  was,  how- 
ever, mistaken,  for  there  were  only  a  frw 
inches    missing,   and    the    strands    were 
cleanly  cut.     Not  only  that,  but  as  there 
had  been  no  perceptible  shock  or  sway, 
the  line  must  have  been  severed  by  some- 
thing rising  from  a  greater  depth.     Well, 
I  had  no  more  leads  with  me  ;  so  I  now 
paddled  directly  towards  the  other  side, 
where,  judging  from  the  patches  of  vege- 
tation, I  supposed    the    cliffs  to  be  less 
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I  sang  the  song  of  streams:  and  tlio  di-sert  nhitf  rt'joict.-. 
For  the  land  is  nil  a-Mossom  where  tin-  rivers  hurry  I>y ; 

But  my  Love  alone  is  iVL-eping,  and  his  lu-art  is  ^i^.•k  an.l  b.^avy. 
And  he  hates  the  alien  woman,  and  my  Lover  knows  not  why. 


TO   ROUMANIAN   AIRS. 


tvoman  kcL'p. 

The  sheep  walk  home ;    I  hear  the  trot 
Of  little  feet  upon  the  saiid)-  way. 

The  shepherd's  wife  is  spinning  wool, 

While  round  about  the  hut  her  children  play. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN. 


By  WILLIAM   FARQUHAR  PAYSON. 


I        . 


YOU  will  find,  M*sieur,"  .said  the 
cur^  of  Pont  Aven,  **  that  the 
towns  of  Bretagne  are  like  poems,  all  with 
the  same  motif  in  a  single  volume  ;  but 
the  villages  of  Finist^re — ah,  Finist^re, 
it  is  the  best  of  Bretagne — these  villages 
are  not  even  separate  poesies  :  they  are  the 
couplets  of  one  poem.  They  are  the  notes 
of  a  chord  that  is  charming ;  not  the  richest, 
hut  the  sweetest  petals  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 
M'sieur,  I  tell  you  the  little  pieces  of  country 
near  to  these  villages  are  jewels  fit  for 
the  crown  of  Metaphor,  but  they  are  yet 
uncut ;  thank  the  good  Heaven  they  are 
not  polished  much  in  Finist<^re.  Him 
who  cuts  stones  like  these,  the  world  pays 
with  fame.  Genius  is  a  cutter  of  the  new 
rough  stones  of  poetry.  But  how  shall  I 
tell  vou  }  When  thev  are  cut  thev  are  no 
longer — what  must  I  say  ? — no  longer  part 
of  the  elemental.  They  are  too  easy 
to  admire.  Rough,  they  are  Nature's. 
Madame  Nature,  she  is  difficile  —  only 
a  few  shall  know  her  until  the  Mil- 
lennium. Then  she  will  show  the  rubies 
of  her  necklace,  which  is  Art,  and 
the  diamonds  of  her  crown,  which  is 
Truth  ;  and  all  the  world  will  know  Art  and 
will  know  Truth,  although  the  stones  shall 
be  uncut.  Genius  knows  now  without 
cutting,  knows  as  a  child  knows  religion 
in  a  lullaby,  but  no  more.  Yet  in  trying 
to  tell  what  it  knows,  to  polish  and  cut, 
polish  and  cut,  all  the  time,  it  says  only 
the  words  so  often  and  shows  only  its 
tools.  But,  alas !  M'sicur,  I  cannot  say 
what  I  mean  to  sav.  I  am  like  the  mist 
there  on  the  water ;  with  us  all  it  is 
much  so.  The  sun  comes  not  through 
until  the  one  last  great  morning." 

The  light  of  a  prevision  seemed  to  fill 
the  curb's  eyes  while  he  spoke  thus  of  the 


future,  his  face  wearing  a  look  all  gentle- 
ness, yet  more  than  hopeful — a  radiant 
look  of  certainty.  But  in  another  minute 
the  mist  of  his  thoughts  returned. 

**  For  many  years  I  have  not  been  here,"" 
he  said,  **  but  I  remember  the  last  time. 
Some  things  of  a  few  months  ago  I  cannot 
recall  so  well  as  things  a  very  great  deal 
older.  When  little  happenings  have 
interested  me  they  stand  out  in  the  fore- 
ground of  my  memory.  M'sieur,  you  will 
know  when  you  are  old  that  there  is  no- 
time  in  remembrance.  Youth  is  some- 
times only  yesterday,  but  last  week  you 
forget,  it  is  so  long,  long  back. 

**  I  came  then  as  we  have  come  from 
Pont  Aven  to-day,  with  the  same  courier 
and  the  same  stage  rattling  the  bones  of 
a  man  uncomfortably.  I  was  going  tO' 
Beg  Meil  as  we  are  going — you  can  see 
it  there,  across  the  bay,  when  there  is 
no  mist.  The  water  was  in  a  pleasant 
mood,  but  the  little  boat  for  Beg  Meil  was- 
late  in  coming  to  Concarneau.  I  waited 
on  the  quai  for  it.  What  a  sight  it  is  here  I 
But  on  that  day  it  was  more  beautiful.  The 
sun  came  out  and  went  in  again  very  often^ 
There  are  few  boats  now  here ;  it  is  so- 
early,  they  are  still  away  fishing.  But  then 
it  was  afternoon.  A  great  many  lay  beside 
the  quais,  and  others  you  could  see  coming, 
brought  by  their  brown  sails  slowly,  for 
the  winds  were  very  little.  You  should 
see  the  boats  when  they  are  here  ;  the  long 
lines  of  nets,  light  and  dark,  blue  and 
green  and  brown,  hanging  to  the  naked 
masts  like  garments  of  invisible  water 
wraiths,  moved  slowlvto  and  fro  bv  the  small 
breeze.  And  then  when  the  sun  is  out  a 
great  many  little  sparkling  things  shine  in 
the  swaying  nets,  like  eyes  of  sprites 
hiding   in   the   folds   of  the  tall  wraiths' 
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transparent  mantles.  Those  eyes,  M'sieur, 
are  the  silver  scales  of  fish  hanging  in  the 
extremely  small  meshes.  How  is  it  when 
one  says  a  very  real  thing  like  that  ?  You 
call  it  being  matter-of-fact — is  it  not  ?  That 
is  what  so  many  persons  are  too  much. 

"The  fishermen  filling"  their  baskets 
•^vith  little  mackerel  and  sardines  seem 
like  spirits  of  the  fish-net  mist,  made 
carnate  and  substantial.  They  Avear 
clothes  symmetrically  patched  all  over, 
but  in  harmony  with  the  shades  of  the 
filmy  swathings  on  the  masts — light  and 
■dark,  blue  and  green  and  brown,  yet 
coarse  and  strong,  like  the  heavy  sails 
of  their  boats.  Then  all  the  bottoms  of 
those  boats  shine  with  a  carpet  of  the 
very  little  fish.  From  these  the  silver 
light  goes  into  their  eyes.  You  will  see 
It  all  the  time  very  bright  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Finist^re  fishermen. 

**  Well,  M'sieur,  as  I  sat  thinking  of 
•diiferent  things  in  life,  while  I  looked  on 
these  soft  hues  and  people  so  simple, 
suddenly  into  the  picture  a  flash  of  vivid 
red  colour  came,  like  the  appearance  for  a 
minute  of  a  tiny  part  of  the  sun  when  it 
is  going  down  behind  mellow  clouds.  At 
first  I  thought  this  red  colour  (it  was  the 
bodice  of  a  young  girl)  seemed  a  discord, 
but  soon  it  was  more  like  the  master-touch 
of  an  artist  in  the  foreground.  You  have 
seen  paintings  like  that — one's  eyes  see 
their  harmony  not  at  first,  but  later  when 
the  surprise  is  over. 

**  She  went  down  to  where  the  little 
boat  for  Beg  Meil  lands.  I  could  see 
from  my  seat  on  the  quai  above  her  that 
in  her  face  there  was  an  impatience ; 
indeed,  from  the  quick  way  her  eyes 
moved  and  the  small  pushing  out  of 
her  lips — how  do  you  say  it  ? — yes,  from 
the  small  pouting,  I  supposed  that  she 
liked  her  own  way  to  have  always. 
Presently  a  tall  man  with  shoulders  very 
broad  came  up  bt  hind  her. 

"'Pardon,  petite  Ma'mscllc,'  said  ho 
In  French  that  was  very  much  better 
than  you  will  hear  from  the  nuniths  of 
most  Hroton^ ;  *  tlie  boat  will  not  be 
here  for  several  minutes.  The  time  of  its 
leaving  is  changed.'  This  tall  man  was 
Antciine  Le  (jucc.  I  had  known  him  while 
I  was  vet  a  young  vicaire,  but  then  he  was 


a  baby  studying  to  walk.  And  his  mother — 
she  had  eyes  that  were  so  sad ;  but  the 
father  I  never  knew.  In  Concarneau  thev 
say  he  was  a  nobleman,  young  and  rich — 
very.  He  married  her,  although  she  was 
only  a  Breton  peasant,  for  he  had  the  true 
great  love  for  her.  They  say  that  his  father 
disinherited  him  because  thus  he  had 
married.  However  that  was,  I  know  that  on 
a  certain  day  when  the  fierce  winds  whipped 
the  waters  into  an  extreme  anger — you  have 
heard,  M'sieur,  of  the  storms  oflf  Finistere — 
he  was  drowned.  Antoine  was  born  two 
months  later.  Yet  the  sadness  never  went 
from  his  mother's  eyes.  She  died  while 
the  boy  was  still  very  little  indeed. 

"But  we  shall  go  back  now  to  that  day 
on  the  quai,  when  the  clouds  were  very 
restless  in  front  of  the  sun.  The  young 
girl  turned  and  looked  up  at  Antoine.  Her 
hair,  being  blown  a  good  deal  by  the 
breeze,  seemed  vivacious  exceedingly  ;  but 
it  was  light  and  her  eyes  were  dark.  It 
was  also  like  her  lips— wilful,  and  all  the 
time  impatient  to  be  free. 

"  *  So  you  are  here,  Antoine ! '  she  said. 
*  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  My  aunt 
has  decided  to  leave  Beg  Meil  this  week. 
Perhaps  I  shall  come  to  Concarneau  very 
few  times  more.  You  must  tell  me  to- 
day. Ah,  dear  Antoine,  will  you  not 
change  your  decision,  will  you  not  *  } 

"  But  then,"  said  the  cur6,  "  I  coughed 
that  they  might  see  me  and  say  no  things 
not  meant  for  my  ears.  They  looked 
around.  Antoine  come  forward  and  intro- 
duced me  to  her.  For  some  minutes  we 
talked  of  little  things.  She  was  a  young 
girl  from  Paris,  travelling.  I  was  sorry  to 
intrude  in  this  way,  but  before  I  could 
leave  we  saw  the  boat  come  in.  Then  she 
and  I  went  to  Beg  Meil.  *  Remember, 
Antoine,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  in  the 
morning.  I  shall  be  here  You  must  tell 
me  then.'  And  she  laughed  gaily,  as 
though  it  were  some  joke  between  them, 
but  for  a  long  time  I  saw  her  looking  back 
while  the  boat  crossed  the  bay — looking 
back  to  where  he  stood  dipping  his  baskets 
into  the  water  to  wash  the  mackerel,  and 
doing  other  work  with  companions  on  the 
quai.  Once  he  looked  up  and  waved,  then 
the  distance  made  him  vague  and  undefined 
like  the  blue  nets  above  him. 
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"  I  txilked  of  but  few  things  with  the 
young  girl.  But  at  the  wharf  of  Beg  Meil, 
as  she  left  me,  she  took  mv  hand  in  both 
of  hers,  saying,  *  M'sieur  le  cur6,  will  you 
be  my  friend  as  you  are  Antoine's  ? '  Then, 
even  before  I  had  time  to  answer,  she 
hurried  away  in  a  sudden  little  confusion  to 
the  hotel.  As  I  walked  on  I  thought  much 
of  my  friend,  the  good  Antoine,  feeling 
towards  him  like  a  father  who  has  a  small 
dread  in  his  heart  that  is  very  loving. 

"The  next  day,  1  was  surprised  very 
much  to  see  the  young  girl  in  Pont  Aven. 
She  had  come  from  Concarneau  in  a 
carriage.  I  heard  her  voice,  as  she  passed 
me,  bidding  the  coachman  drive  to  the 
home  of  Monsieur  le  cut6, 

**  *  Pardon,  Ma'mselle,*  said  I,  stepping 
forward,  *  is  it  not  me  you  are  seeking  ? ' 

"  *  It  is  indeed  you,  M*sieur  le  cur6,* 
she    answered,   and   her  cheeks   flushed, 

*  you  with  whom  I  would  talk.*  She  told 
her  driver  to  wait,  and  alighting  from  the 
carriage,   she   shook  my   hand,   saying — 

*  Come,  will  you  not  walk  with  me  a  little 
way  by  the  river  ?  It  is  for  this  conversation 
that  1  have  to-day  driven  to  Pont  Aven.  I 
hope  when  you  hear  the  things  I  shall  tell 
you  that  you  will  not  think  I  am  as  a 
young  girl  should  not  be.  Yesterday, 
when  I  asked  you  to  be  my  friend,  too,  as 
you  are  Antoine's,  I  did  not  think  that  I 
should  come.  But  later  I  remembered 
that  in  your  eyes  there  was  a  kindness  for 
me.  therefore  I  have  visited  you.'  " 

The  cure  paused  and  looked  off  over  the 
water  from  the  quai  whereon  we  sat,  peer- 
ing through  the  mist  at  the  boats  of 
Concarneau.  They  were  now  returning 
slowly  under  the  full  stretch  of  their 
brown  canvas,  and  with  gunwales  almost 
wetted  by  the  weight  of  their  morning's  haul. 
Into  the  curb's  eyes  came  a  look  evidently 
like  that  of  which  the  girl  had  told  him. 
It  was  benign  and  full  of  kindness. 

"  We  crossed  the  little  bridge  in  Pont 
Aven,"  he  resumed  presently,  **  and  while 
we  were  yet  only  just  come  to  the  path  by 
the  river,  she  began  to  speak  with  an 
embarrassment.  *  M'sieur  le  curcS,  vou 
are  Antoine*s  most  good  friend  and 
counsellor,  therefore  1  beg  that  you  will 
persuade  him  to  come  with  me  to  Paris. 
There  we   shall  be   married   and   live   in 


the  fine  world — oh,  so  happily  !  We  love 
each  other,  Antoine  and  I,'  she  went  on 
very  quickly,  as  though  if  she  hesitated 
she  would  have  no  courage  to  con- 
tinue. *  We  have  known  one  another 
not  long,  yet  we  are  sure.  But  listen, 
M'sieur  le  cut6  !  What  think  you  of 
Antoine  ?  He  will  not  leave  Concar- 
neau—  his  Concarneau,  his  Finist^re — 
as  he  calls  them.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
1  cannot  come  here  —  you  understand, 
M'sieur — it  is  so  very  impossible,  a  thing 
like  that.  My  family,  my  position,  they 
would  disappear !  Is  M'lle  de  Montpensier 
to  become  a  friend  of  peasants  ?  He  is 
noble — there  can  be  no  doubt — none  is 
more  truly  a  gentleman — and,  my  dear 
M'sieur  le  cur^,  we  love  each  other.' 

**  At  this,"  said  the  cur^,  **  she  turned 
aside  that  I  might  not  see  her  blushes,, 
while  I,  too,  looked  away  for  the  same 
reason.  But  soon  she  broke  out  again, 
petulantly :  *  Yes,  a  friend  of  peasants  I 
He  calls  them  friends ;  he  says  many  times 
that  he  must  live  for  his  friends  in  Con- 
carneau. Ah,  good  Father,  you  will  see 
how  very  much  impossible  it  all  is !  There- 
fore I  have  conEie  to  ask  you  to  persuade 
dear  Antoine.* 

*'  We  stopped  then  in  our  walk  and 
looked  each  one  at  the  other,  she  with  a 
petition  very  earnest  in  her  eyes,  and  I 
seeking  intently  to  fathom  in  them  the 
depth  of  her  sincerity.  Her  request 
brought  to  me  a  bewilderment,  but 
now  I  felt  towards  her  more  kindly  than 
at  first.  For  the  words  she  said  came 
so  breathlessly,  so  spontaneously,  that  it 
was  like  the  issuing  of  a  mountain  spring 
which  runs  forth  unable,  unwilling  to- 
restrain  itself — runs  forth  under  the  eye 
of  some  solitary  traveller  onlv,  until, 
lower,  it  becomes  the  great  river  which 
the  whole  world  mav  see.     M'sieur,  there 

m 

is  a  difference  between  this  and  a  fountain. 
1  decided  that  the  petite  Ma'mselle  was 
not  artificial,  therefore  I  said  :  *  Ma'mselle,. 
I  consent  to  go  and  see  Antoine  this  after- 
noon.' 

**  'Then  come  in  mv  carriatre,'  said  she, 
with  a  smile  of  pleasure  anti  many  words 
of  thanks.  *  I  shall  leave  you  just  outside 
of  Concarneau,  that  you  may  be  with 
Antoine  alone.' 
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"  Whereupon  we  drove  together,  as  she 
had  suggested.  But  I  noticed  now  a 
restraint  in  her  much  greater  than  before. 
It  seemed  as  though  her  request  being 
by  me  now  granted,  she  could  no  longer 
speak  so  freely  as  when  the  urgency  of  her 
desire  had  made  a  confidence  necessary. 
We  talked,  of  course,  much  about  Antoine, 
yet  of  little  things  much  too,  so  that  the 
time  of  our  drive  seemed  not  long  to  me, 
for  I  was  interested  truly  in  these  children. 
Thus  I  have  been  with  many  other  children, 
M'sieur— young  and  old  children,  for,  as  I 
tell  you,  I  am  a  grey  man  who  has  seen 
the  colours  of  those  who  live  life,  but  has 
himself  lived  always  without  his  own 
events.  For  her  the  drive  was  longer,  I 
know,  in  spite  of  that  gaiety  she  had 
which  first  deceived  me.  She  showed  at 
times  on  our  way  the  same  impatience  I 
had  seen  before  when  the  boat  was  late. 
But  when  we  arrived  near  to  Concameau, 
she  shook  my  hand  and  said  :  *  Ah, 
good  M'sieur  le  cure,  I  know  you  will  use 
a  great  persuasion — will  you  not  ?  * 

**  I  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  thinking.  *  Ma'mselle,*  said 
I,  *  I  have  promised  to  visit  Antoine.  I 
promise  now  that  as  he  talks  I  will  give 
my  heart  his  words,  and  what  my  heart 
answers  I  will  sav  to  him  in  return.' 

**  With  this  she  seemed  dissatisfied. 
*  But,  father,  surely  yoil  will  advise  him 
to  come  and  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
higher  life  ?  * 

**  *  Ma'mselle,  which  is  the  higher  life  ?' 
I  asked. 

**  Hearing  me  say  that,  her  disappoint- 
ment grew.  '  Ah,  M'sieur  le  curd,  I  fear 
you  will  but  little  help  me.*  But  I  saw  she 
understood  dimly  the  feeling  of  Antoine ; 
therefore  I  considered  her  more  worthy  of 
him.  I  said :  *  From  my  heart,  Ma'mselle, 
my  mouth  shall  speak.  That  to  you  I 
promise.*  She  thanked  me,  pouting,  and 
bade  the  coachman  drive  away.  And 
as  she  went  she  brushed  her  hair  back 
with  her  hand.  I  think,  M'sieur,  the  palm 
of  it  touched  her  eves.** 

The  curd  again  stopped  in  his  story. 
The  foremost  boats  of  the  fishing-smack 
had  come  almost  to  their  landing  places. 
He  looked  towards  them  vaguely  as  though 
they   were   still    but   dim    figures    in   the 


distant  mist,  and  as  if  the  little  Ma'mselle 
were  far  more  tangible,  with  the  palm  of 
her  hand  hiding  a  tear.  And  in  the  clear- 
ness of  his  eyes  it  was  not  diflicult  to 
recognise  that  look  of  quick  perception 
which  might  see  not  only  the  great,  the 
deep  motives  of  life,  but  also  the  trivial 
pebbles  in  the  paths  of  those  motives — 
like  the  small  choking  back  of  a  woman's 
sob.  The  thoughts  of  the  curd  soon 
found  words  again. 

"It  was  not  long,**  he  continued,  "  before 
I  came  upon  Antoine  mending  his  blue 
nets  in  the  early  afternoon.  *  My  dear 
Antoine,*  said  I,  after  our  greeting,  *  it 
is  upon  a  mission  very  important  that  I 
have  come  to-day  to  Concameau.*  For  a 
minute  he  looked  at  me  with  interest,  then 
seeming  to  divine  by  my  expression  that  of 
which  I  would  speak,  he  bent  down  over 
his  nets  again,  saying,  '  All  real  missions 
are  important,  holy  Father.' 

"  *  Especially  those,*  I  answered,  *  which 
concern  real  affections  of  the  human 
heart.* 

**  *  Yes,  especially  those,  holy  Father  ! ' 

"The  little  Ma*mselle,*  said  I,  coming 
instantly  to  my  subject,  *  has  told  me  of 
your  love  !  *  At  this  the  fingers  of  Antoine 
worked  even  more  diligently  among  the 
meshes  of  his  blue  net.  *  She  has  told 
me  that  you  have  not  the  desire  to  make 
her  life  your  life.*  When  I  said  that,  the 
words  of  Antoine  broke  slowly  through 
the  barrier  of  his  reserve,  as  when  a  dam 
gradually  loses  its  resistance. 

"  *  It  cannot  be  a  thing  accomplished,' 
said  he.  *  Never,  never,  dear  father. 
You — you  of  all— should  understand. 
Think  of  your  own  life  given  up  to ' 

"And  then,  M'sieur,'*  continued  the 
curd,  interrupting  himself,  "  Antoine  held 
me  up  to  myself  for  an  example.  He  was 
alwavs  so  indeed  a  child  at  heart  that  to 
him  the  lives  of  others  seemed  far  more 
good  than  they  were.  H  e  made  things  bigger 
and  better  than  realitv,  after  the  manner 
of  all  children.  When  I  was  a  very  little 
boy,  the  bridge  and  the  wheel  of  the  mill 
at  Pont  Aven  seemed  giants  of  an  archi- 
tecture and  of  a  mechanism  exceedingly 
marvellous.  Now  they  are  a  very  little 
bridge  and  a  very  little  wheel  that  is 
primitive.     Thus,  as  I   have  said,  Antoine 
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was  to  himself  small,  but  the  examples  he 
took  for  himself  to  follow  were  out  of  all 
proportion  extremely  good  and  large. 

**  *  I  can  never,  never  go  to  Paris,'  said 
Antoine  then  to  me.  *  These  are  all  my 
friends  here.  For  them  I  try  to  do  the 
many  little  good  things  when  the  chances 
come.  These  little  good  things  seem 
to  catch  men  who  catch  other  men ;  at 
least,  so  I  try  to  believe — but  in  Paris, 
ah,  I  could  not  so  believe  there.  I  know 
that  doing  these  little  good  things  there 
would  be  like  casting  my  net  on  dry  land. 
There  are  hunters  for  dry  land  ;  their  guns 
they  understand  ;  but,  dear  Father,  Antoine 
is  a  fisherman ;  his  nets  he  understands 
only.  Antoine  has  lived  always  a  fisher- 
man, praying  to  St.  Pierre,  his  patron. 
St.  Pierre  would  listen  no  more  if  Antoine 
forsook  Concameau.  No,  no,  no,  holy 
Father ;  Antoine  shall  be  still  a  fisherman 
and  die  among  his  friends,  hoping  that 
St.  Pierre  will  then  say :  **  It  is  well. 
When  you  gave  up  the  little  Ma'mselle 
that  long  time  ago  it  was  the  most  good 
thing  of  all."' 

"With  this  mention  of  the  young  girl 
Antoine's  face  changed.  The  look  of 
happiness  when  he  had  thought  of  St. 
Pierre's  praise  faded  quickly  to  one  show- 
ing a  deep  pain.  He  stared  into  the 
bottom  of  his  boat  near  the  quai.  I  sat 
thinking  of  the  plea  of  Mademoiselle,  yet 
speechless.  I  could  not  oflfer  even  a  word 
on  her  behalf.  This  Antoine  in  an  arti- 
ficial world  I  It  was  impossible !  The  sky 
and  the  blue  water  showed  their  colour  in 
his  eyes,  indelibly.  There  is  a  certain 
bronze  hue,  very  deep,  the  sun  gives  to 
its  children  as  a  birthright — the  birthright 
is  seldonr  sold.  It  has  a  depth  that  is 
not  only  physical,  but  spiritual.  We  who 
are  burned  brown  for  one  or  two  paltry 
summers  wear  a  masquerade  only.  It  is 
nothing.  We  cannot  at  all  know  from 
this  what  the  children  of  the  sun  under- 
stand. And  then  his  mission — '  All  real 
missions  are  important,  holy  Father,*  he 
had  said  to  me.  His  words  I  gave  to  my 
heart  as  I  had  promised  Ma'mselle, 
and  I  asked  my  heart,  *  Is  Antoine's 
real?'  Then,  as  I  watched  the  dull 
pain  show  in  his  face  like  the  hope- 
less desolation  after   a    furious    storm — 


desolation,  yet  peace — my  heart  answered, 
*  Yes,  Antoine's  is  real.' 

**  *  But,  ah,  you  will  never  know  of  our 
love,'  he  said  at  last.  *  It  is  almost — 
almost  more  than  I  can  bear,'  and  his  head 
sank  to  his  breast ;  *  but  I  repeat,*  and  he 
raised  it  again,  speaking  with  a  slow 
mechanism,  *  with  my  friends  of  Concar- 
neau  I  shall  stay  here,  Father,  always — 
always.' 

**  With  this  declaration  of  a  decision 
absolute  he  tied  knots  very  tight  indeed  in 
the  blue  net,  as  though  each  cord  bound 
firmer  his  resolve.  After  a  long  silence  I 
arose.  *I  shall  go  and  seek  the  little 
Ma'mselle,  and  tell  her  that  to  you  I  can 
say  nothing,  for,  Antoine,  my  heart  is 
dumb,  and  will  not  endeavour  to  persuade 
you.*  He  grasped  my  hand,  but  made  no 
answer.  The  mist  of  the  blue  nets  was 
in  his  eyes.  Then  I  looked,  but  I  could  not 
find  Ma'mselle  in  Concarneau.  *  On  the 
next  boat  she  will  go  to  Beg  Meil,'  I 
thought,  for  I  could  not  believe  she  had 
gone  already.  So  alone  1  walked  along 
the  shore,  for  there  was  still  an  hour 
before  the  time  of  the  boat's  leaving.  Of 
the  two  children  I  thought,  and  wondered 
if  her  love  was  true  like  the  love  of 
Antoine.  Presently  again  I  saw  the  touch 
of  red  in  the  foreground  of  that  land- 
scape— the  solitary  figure  of  Ma'mselle 
coming  towards  me.  On  a  long  stretch 
of  beach  there  were  no  other  persons. 
From  her  neck  the  ends  of  a  scarlet  scarf 
were  blown  behind  by  the  wind,  lightly. 
We  stopped  and  spoke.  *  Ah,  petite 
Ma'mselle,*  said  I,  'deep  in  me  there  is 
a  feeling  that  Antoine  is  right ;  therefore, 
to  you  I  have  been  no  help.  Ma'mselle, 
for  that  I  am  sorry.* 

**  She  looked  not  in  any  way  surprised. 
'  It  is  as  I  feared,  M'sieur  le  cur^ ;  with 
him  you  sympathise.  But  you  of  all 
persons,  if  you  had  been  otherwise,  could 
have  influenced  him.  To-morrow  I  leave 
Beg  Miel.  My  thanks  to  you.  Father — 
for  your  trouble.  Adieu.*  Then  she 
started  away,  for  her  voice  trembled,  and 
she  could  not  sj)eak  further.  But  I 
followed,  saying  as  she  went :  *  Remember 
this.  Ma'mselle.  The  white  wave  comes 
in  to  find  her  strip  of  shore.  That  strip  of 
shore  may  lie  unseen,  untrodden,  one  quiet 
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spot  among  miles  of  barren  wilderness  ; 
yet  from  her  birthplace,  perhaps  from  the 
ocean's  midmost  part,  the  white  wave 
comes  to  that  one  spot  and  blesses  it. 
Adieu,  Ma*mselle.' 

**  She  stood  still,  thinking,  and  her  eyes 
were  on  a  small  white  wave  coming  to  our 
feet.  To  it  she  spoke  slowly :  *  Thank 
your  ocean  little  wave  that  thus  it  kindly 
brings  you  to  Concarneau  ;  but  remember 
that  with  many  of  your  sisters  it  is  not  so. 
Them  it  takes  to  other  places — yes,  yes,  in 
its  grasp  you  all  are  wholly — O  little  white 
waves  in  the  great  ocean.'  But  then  her 
words  faltered,  and  to  me  she  looked 
again  once  with  *  Adieu'  only  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  bowed  and  left  her.  From  a  distant 
hill  I  looked  back,  unhappily.  On  the 
shore  the  little  Ma'mselle  sat,  looking 
across  the  water,  and  Antoine  busily  carr>'- 
ing  baskets  of  fish,  walked  to  and  fro  near 
her,  but  with  a  jet  of  rock  between  them, 
so  that  each  the  other  could  not  see. 
Presently  she  bowed  her  head  low  and 
made  little  cascades  of  sand  through  her 
fingers.  I  wondered  if  her  whole  life 
would  flow  away  idly  too.  But  Antoine's 
head  I  noticed  thrown  back  like  his  big 
shoulders,  yet  his  eyes  went  not  above  the 
other  men,  who  carried  baskets  like  him- 
self." 

Here  the  cur6  once  more  paused  in  his 
narrative.  From  out  of  the  many  brown 
sails  that  neared  the  quai,  a  little  smoke- 
stack issued,  puffing  busily.  It  was  the 
steamer  coming  for  passengers  bound  to 
Beg  Meil — a  bit  of  mechanism  from 
behind  the  scenes,  shamelessly  laid  bare 
before  the  audience. 

**  In  a  small  quarter  of  an  hour  we  shall 
go,"  said  the  curd.  **  It  is  time  enough 
to  hear  the  end.  Soon  after  that  day  I 
went  to  Nantes  for  several  months,  and 
although  I  had  written  twice  to  Antoine, 
from  him  there  came  no  answer.  I 
was  distressed.  From  my  thoughts  I 
could  not  put  away  the  petite  Ma'mselle. 
In  my  mind  there  was  a  fear.  I'herefore, 
the  day  after  I  returned  to  Pont  Avcu, 
I  came  immediately  to  Concarneau.  I 
sought  Antoine.  Oh,  yes ;  he  still  lived 
here.  Where  else,  pray,  should  Antoine 
le  (iuec  live  ?  This  I  was  told,  and  heard 
it  gladly.     He  was  not  yet  back  with  the 


boats.  At  noon  I  might  expect  him.  Sot 
here  I  waited  on  the  quai,  and  at  last, 
when  the  sun  went  to  the  top  of  the  sky,. 
the  sails  approached  slowly.  Finally,  on 
the  side  of  one  newly  painted,  I  saw  its 
name,  S/.  Pierre, '  From  its  stem  the 
brownest,  the  biggest  man  of  all,  stepped 
up  on  to  the  quai.  *  Ah,  dear  Father,  at 
last  you  have  come,'  he  said.  *  I  knew 
not  your  address,  but  I  wrote  to  Pont 
Aven.  I  thought  you  would  long  aga 
have  answered.'  After  he  had  shaken  my 
hand  very  hard  indeed,  I  told  him  that  his 
letter,  doubtless,  had  been  lost ;  for  I  had 
never  seen  it.  I  noticed  no  more  of  the 
sorrow  in  his  eyes.  *  Probably,'  I  thought, 
*even  by  him  it  is  forgotten — or  buried 
very  deep.' 

"  '  Let  us  go  to  the  house,'  he  said,  and 
closed  his  lips  tight,  as  though  to  lock  in 
other  words,  and  walked  ahead  of  me* 
Through  several  streets  we  went  thus  in 
silence,  past  all  the  fishwives  kneeling 
before  their  baskets,  salting  plentifully 
their  sardines  and  laying  cool  green  ferns 
among  them.  At  last,  behind  one  of 
these  women  we  stopped.  Then,  softly, 
Antoine  alone  approached  her.  But  his 
sabots  were  too  heavy  for  her  quick  ears. 
She  turned  and  saw  us  both.  *  Ah,  ah» 
said  I,  with  a  long  breath  of  surprise,  *  it 
is  the  petite  Ma'mselle  ! ' 

**  *  No,  no,  Father,'  she  returned,  with  a 
great  deal  of  colour  coming  into  the  cheeks 
that  were  now  very  brown,  like  his.  *  The 
petite  Madame  1 '  She  laughed  joyfully, 
while  a  strand  of  golden  hair  blew  down 
and  touched  the  corners  of  her  little  mouth, 
as  it  used  to  do  the  year  before  and  vex 
her.  Antoine  stood  looking  at  both  of 
us,  speechless,  the  full  power  of  the  mid- 
day light  in  his  eyes.  She  stood  up  and 
held  out  a  green  fern  which  had  been 
meant  for  the  sardines.  *  Please  consider 
it  an  olive  branch  of  peace,'  she  said,  *  for 
you  know,  M*sieur  le  curd,  several  months 
ago  I  was  very  angry  with  you,  but  now  I 
am  not  so  at  all.' 

•*  Then  out  of  mv  heart  came  the  words, 
•  Bless  you,  dear  children — my  children  of 
the  sun ' 

••  *  And  of  the  ocean,'  she  added,  look- 
ing up  at  Antoine  ;  *  for,  Father,  is  it  that 
you  have  forgotten  the  little  white  wave?*  '* 
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**  OIR,    I    am    unable    to    agree    with 

wJ  you,"  said  the  Professor,  rather 
impatiently.  *'  I  hold  that  there  is  as 
much  romance  in  the  world  now  as  there 
was  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry.  The 
commonplace  is,  as  it  were,  the  still 
surface  of  a  lake.  Those  who  look  idly 
upon  the  surface  see  merely  the  reflection 
of  familiar  surroundings;  but  those  who 
choose  to  peer  down  into  the  depths 
see  strange  and  wonderful  happenings." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  smoking-room 
on  board  the  P.  and  O.  Company's 
ss.  Oriental^  which  had  just  left  Malta, 
where  we  had,  of  course,  inspected  the 
collection  of  suits  of  mail.  Professor 
Nauheim,  F.Z.S.,  had  been  holding  forth 
on  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  Mr.  Jones 
(who  is,  I  believe,  a  City  magnate)  made 
the  inevitable  remark  that  the  world  is  very 
commonplace  nowadays. 

•*  1  quite  agree  with  you.  Professor," 
said  Major  Alan  Tremanoc,  "  and  I  think 
your  simile  very  aptly  illustrates  your 
theory ;  but,  curiously  enough,  1  am  in 
possession  of  data  which  prove  even  the 
simile  to  be  a  literal  fact." 

**  Tell  us  the  story,  Major,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

•*  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  Lake  Basinki," 
resumed  the  Major.  **  It  lies  in  the 
Eastern  Caucasus,  as  you  can  see  on  any 
good  map,  but  as  it  is  rather  difficult  of 
access,  and  not  on  the  way  to  anywhere, 
verv  little  is  known  about  it.  It  was  from 
an  artist,  who  has  sketched  a  good  deal  in 
the  Caucasus,  that  I  first  heard  of  it.  He 
had  never  actually  seen  the  lake,  but  had 
heard  many  strange  tales   concerning  it, 
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and  said  that  the  local  belief  in  them 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  have  induced  a 
Russian  friend  of  his  to  go  to  the  lake, 
with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  what  gave  rise 
to  the  legends.  Notwithstanding  a  promise 
to  write  particulars  of  the  investigation,  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  his  friend  since  his 
departure,  some  eighteen  months  before. 

**  My  interest  was  sufficiently  aroused 
to  cause  me  to  determine  to  explore  Lake 
Basinki  myself;  and  having  ascertained 
that  liaku,  on  the  Caspian,  was  the  nearest 
town  of  any  size,  I  had  my  canoe  sent 
there.  I  should,  perhaps,  say  that  I  am 
an  enthusiastic  canoeist,  and  that  the 
canoe  I  refer  to  has  a  thin  steel  sheathing, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  easily  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again. 
I  also  secured  the  services  of  a  couple  of 
Swiss  guides,  and  went  with  them  to  make 
a  preliminary  investigation. 

"After  some  days  of  troublesome  search 
and  climbing,  with  the  details  of  which  I 
will  not  bother  you,  we  came  out  upon  a 
great  tableland,  cleft  by  a  tremendous 
chasm,  and  in  the  chasm  lay  Lake 
Basinki,  6000  ft.  below  us.  But  for  one 
long  streak  of  light  green  on  the  nearer 
side,  the  water  was  so  dark  as  to  appear 
almost  black.  We  estimated  the  length 
of  the  lake,  whicn  turned  and  twisted  a 
good  deal,  at  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the 
width,  for  the  most  part,  was  about  a  mile, 
but  in  the  widest  part — ^^just  below  us — two 
miles.  Opposite  to  where  we  stood,  a 
great  wedge  seemed  to  have  been  hewn 
out  of  the  precipitous  cliffs ;  probably  a 
landslip,  at  some  far  distant  time,  formed 
what  is  now  a  well- wooded   promontory, 
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reaching  out  into  the  lake.  Otherwise 
there  seemed  to  be  little  to  break  the 
sheer  descent  of  the  rugged  cliffs,  which 
run  right  round  the  northern  end,  but  form 
a  narrow  gorge  at  the  other—as  it  were,  the 
outlet  of  the  cul  de  sac  in  which  Lake 
Basinki  lies.  This  gorge  runs  a  couple  of 
miles  further  south  before  it  broadens 
out  into  a  valley,  and  is,  I  think,  the  only 
way  of  access  to  the  lake,  and  that 
by  no  meafis  an  easy  one.  Here  we 
were  able  to  descend,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding a  little  way  along  the  valley,  we 
came  to  a  few  dilapidated  huts.  The 
only  inhabitant  we  saw  was  an  uncouth 
cretin,  partially  clothed  in  dirty  goat- 
skins. He  seemed  hardly  able  to  speak — 
certainly  no  dialect  or  language  that  I 
could  understand  ;  though  the  word 
Basinki  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
scowl  and  shake  his  fist  in  the  direction 
of  the  lake.  He  devoured  some  food 
ravenously  enough,  tearing  it  to  pieces 
with  his  claw  -  like  fingers ;  but  as  we 
could  get  no  information  from  him,  we 
pushed  on  down  the  valley,  and  a  couple 
of  days'  journey  brought  us  to  Baku. 

"  Having  hired  carriers  to  bring  the 
sections  of  the  canoe  and  certain  stores, 
we  set  out  again  for  Lake  Basinki,  taking 
the  route  we  had  returned  by ;  but  when 
we  got  as  far  as  the  huts  my  carriers 
flatly  refused  to  go  any  further.  Whether 
they  were  able  to  understand  the  inarticu- 
late grunts  of  the  half-witted  inhabitant  I 
cannot  say ;  but  they  not  only  refused  to 
proceed,  they  actually  tried  to  dissuade 
me  from  doing  so,  though  I  could  get  no 
definite  reason.  They  merely  said  it  was 
*  bad,  dangerous,'  and  that  I  had  not  told 
them  I  was  going  to  Lake  Basinki — which 
was  quite  true. 

"  However,  I  managed  with  the  guides' 
assistance  to  get  the  canoe  and  stores 
through  the  gorge ;  and  after  putting  the 
sections  together,  we  returned  to  the  huts 
for  the  night.  In  the  morning  I  gave  the 
guides  instructions  to  wait  for  a  couple  of 
davs  with  the  carriers,  and,  if  I  had  not 
then  returned,  to  climb  to  the  place 
whence  we  had  first  seen  Lake  Basinki, 
and  to  examine  the  promontor}'  with  their 
glasses.     I    then   proceeded   through   the 


gorge,  and  in  launching  my  canoe  made 
my  first  discovery.  This  was  that  the 
water  was  much  warmer  than  the  air,  and 
also  quite  salt — sea-water,  in  fact. 

"A  couple  of  hours'  paddling  brought 
me  to  the  promontory,  which  jutted  out 
into  the  lake  in  semicircular  fashion,  the 
distance  from  its  furthest  projection  to 
the  point  where  the  precipitous  cliffs  met 
again  at  an  angle  being  about  a  mile 
and  a  half.  On  the  side  which  I  first 
approached,  great  slabs  of  rock  formed  a 
natural  terrace  at  the  height  of  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  On 
the  further  side  a  quantity  of  debris  had 
formed  a  shelving  beach,  which  continued 
for  some  twenty  yards  underwater  and  then 
dipped  vertically.  Between  the  terrace  and 
the  beach  a  little  inlet  provided  me  with  a 
harbour — a  smooth,  rocky  basin  containing 
about  five  feet  of  water.  Here  I  landed, 
and  drew  my  canoe  out  of  the  water. 

**  First  of  all  I  walked  along  the  terrace. 
The  water  was  singularly  transparent,  and 
evidently  of  great  depth.  Here  and  there 
I  could  see  indistinctly,  far  below  the 
surface,  that  some  huge  submarine  growth 
formed  dark  patches  against  the  grey  rock. 
Its  gigantic  fronds  swayed  slowly  to  and 
fro,  proving  the  existence  of  currents  that 
were  not  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  As  I  returned  along  the  edge  of  the 
belt  of  trees,  I  heard  a  splash  just  by  my 
little  harbour,  and  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  terrace,  saw  a  large  fish  floating  on 
his  side,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion.  With  the  assistance  of  my 
paddle  I  steered  him  into  the  rocky  basin, 
where,  with  one  final effortto  right  himself, 
he  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  fish  was  a 
small  sturgeon,  about  seven  feet  long — one 
of  the  species  common  in  the  Caspian, 
I  think  ;  and  turning  him  over,  I  saw  that 
two  of  the  lateral  abdominal  bony  plates 
had  been  torn  off,  causing  a  great  rent, 
which  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Further,  there  was  a  curiously  swollen 
circular  bruise  just  above  the  anal  fin. 
I  held  a  sort  of  inquest  on  the  fish,  but 
came  to  no  conclusion,  as  it  did  not  seem 
probable  that  a  slow-swimming  fi<ih  like 
the  sturgeon  could  damage  itself  in  this 
way  against  a  sharp  rock. 
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"  Turning  now  to  walk  along  the  beach, 
I  noticed  that  parts  of  it  glistened 
in  a  curious  way ;  and  coming  nearer, 
found  slimy  trails,  as  though  enormous 
snails  had  crawled  about  the  beach 
in  all  directions.  In  some  places  the 
channels  in  the  loose  shingle  were  as 
deep  as  though  heavy  barrels  had  been 
dragged  over  it,  and  where  grass  and 
flowers  grew,  they  were  much  bruised  and 
broken.  I  noticed  also  a  disagreeable 
lishy  smell,  much*  like  the  odour  of  some 
of  the  coarse  fresh-water  fish — roach,  for 
instance — but  more  acrid  and  nauseating. 
The  beach  was  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  there  were  trails  on  all 
parts  of  it ;  some  of  them  leading  towards 
the  belt  of  trees,  which  here  formed  an 
irregular  line  some  fifty  yards  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  trees  were  chiefly 
pines,  many  of  them  being  of  great  size ; 
and  as  I  followed  the  trails  into  the  wood, 
I  noticed  that  many  trees  had  been  felled — 
with  what,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It 
was  rough  work,  and  the  stumps  being 
overgrown  with  moss,  and  having  a  lot  of 
new  growth,  it  was  diflicult  to  say  when 
they  had  been  cut  down — perhaps  five  or 
ten  years  before  my  visit. 

"The  trails  seemed  to  follow  rough  path- 
ways, and  going  along  one  of  these,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  a  log  hut,  surrounded 
by  a  remarkable  fence.  The  hut  I  was 
hardly  surprised  to  see,  but  the  fence  was 
extraordinary.  Two  rows  of  rough  pine 
logs  had  been  driven  firmly  into  the  earth, 
forming,  with  heavy  transverse  pieces,  a 
strong  double  fence.  On  this  framework 
a  quantity  of  stout,  sharply  pointed  stakes 
were  secured,  pointing  upwards  and  out- 
wards in  all  directions,  so  as- to  present  a 
formidable  cha^aux-de-frise.  The  whole 
was  about  five  feet  high,  and  the  logs 
were  secured  together  partly  by  a  sort  of 
rough  dovetailing,  partly  by  thongs  of 
what  I  took  to  be  leather.  There  was  no 
gate,  but  it  was  so  easy  to  climb  the  fence 
that  I  could  see  no  reason  for  its  having 
been  built.  Several  small  trees  were 
flourishing  inside  the  fence,  and  a  lot  of 
rank  undergrowth  ;  and  as  I  leapt  down 
into  the  enclosure,  something  cracked  under 
my  foot.     Clearing  away  the  long  grass,  I 


saw  that  I  had  broken  a  couple  of  ribs  of  a 
human  skeleton,  which  proved  to  be  that  of 
a  man  of  low  stature,  but  of  exceptional 
strength,  as  the  massive  curved  bones  and 
rough  attachments  for  the  muscles  indicated. 
The  skull  and  one  leg  were  missing. 

"I  now  turned  my  attention  to  the 
hut,  which  was  built  of  the  same  rough 
materials  as  the  fence,  except  that  over 
the  roof-logs  lay  a  clumsy  thatch,  com- 
posed of  small  branches  and  the  remains 
of  some  sedge-like  grass,  on  which  heavy 
stones  lay.  The  floor  was  formed  of 
carefully  adjusted  flat  stones,  between 
which  blades  of  grass  had  here  and  there 
forced  their  way.  Some  shrivelled  skins 
were  scattered  about  on  the  floor,  and 
what  had  no  doubt  been  a  lean-to  door 
now  lay  across  one  comer  of  the  hut,  and  on 
this  reposed  a  curious  collection  of  articles. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  I  saw  the  skull  and 
thigh-bone  belonging  to  the  skeleton  I 
had  found,  but  none  of  the  remaining 
leg-bones.  Further,  there  was  quite  a 
small  collection  of  stone  implements  of 
various  kinds,  comprising  hatchets,  spear- 
heads, sling-stones,  etc. ;  and  there  was 
also  a  quantity  of  wooden  stakes,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  notched  in  the  middle. 
These  latter  varied  in  length  from-  six 
inches  to  a  couple  of  feet,  and  beside  a 
bundle  of  them  lay  the  most  incongruous 
object  of  all :  a  pipe — a  silver-mounted 
briarwood  pipe,  bearing  the  recent  English 
hall-mark.*  When  I  picked  up  the  thigh- 
hone  I  saw  that  it  was  incomplete.  Now 
I  happen  to  have  this  in  my  cabin,  as  it 
is  on  its  way  to  a  museum  ;  and  before  I 
go  any  further,  I  should  like  you  to  have  a 
look  at  it." 

The  Major  brought  to  us  a  short,  strong 
femur,  and  passed  it  round  for  inspection. 
About  an  inch  of  the  massive  lower  end 
was  missing— apparently  cleanly  cut  ofl*. 

"Amputated!"  said  Mr.  Jones,  with 
decision. 

"Then  perhaps  you  consider  that  these 
curious  concentric  rings,  like  the  section 
of  a  tree-trunk,  merely  indicate  the  man's 
age,"  suggested  Major  Tremanoc.  "  What 
do  you  think,  Doctor  }  " 

"  You  can  hardly  call  them  concentric 
rings,"  replied  the  Doctor;  "it  is  a  rough 
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spiral »  if  you  examine  it  closely.  The 
bone  has  been  cut ;  but  no  surgeon's  saw 
ever  made  such  marks." 

'*That  is  the  conclusion  I  came  to," 
continued  the  Major ;  **  and  then  I  went 
out  to  explore  the  woods.  I  found  several 
huts  resembling  the  one  I  have  described, 
but  none  so  large,  nor  in  such  good 
repair.  All  contained  stone  implements, 
and  were  surrounded  by  the  curious  fences ; 
and  in  one  hut  there  was  another  skeleton — 
that  of  a  female,  I  think,  but  one  of  the 
roof -logs  had  fallen  in  and  broken  it  so 
much  that  I  was  hardly  able  to  judge. 

**  There  were  very  few  of  the  slimy  trails 
after  leaving  the  first  hut,  and  excepting 
a  weasel  or  two,  I  saw  no  animal  more 
dangerous  than  a  squirrel.  I  noticed 
the  remains  of  what  I  suppose  to  have 
been  arboreal  dwellings,  or  shelters,  and 
Avith  some  difficulty  I  climbed  up  to  inspect 
a  few,  but  beyond  the  rough  log  platforms 
they  presented  no  feature  of  interest.  I 
tound  also  a  couple  of  mounds  covered 
with  heaps  of  stones — graves,  I  suppose — 
and  a  spring  of  fresh  water  near  the  first 
hut. 

**  As  I  made  my  way  back  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  water  plash  against  the 
terntce  and  ripple  up  the  beach  ;  and  on 
emerging  from  the  trees  I  saw  a  succession 
of  little  waves  coming  in — much  as  though 
a  steamer  had  passed.  As  it  was  a  perfectly 
still  day  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  it ; 
but  my  exploration  had  occupied  the 
whole  day,  and  I  was  too  hungry  and  tired 
to  wonder  much  at  anything;  so  after 
getting  some  food  and  my  sleeping-bag 
out  of  the  canoe — not  forgetting  my  heavy 
army  revolver — I  lay  down  in  the  first  hut, 
and  slept  soundly  till  some  time  after 
sunrise. 

•*  My  first  idea  on  waking  was  to  dive  in 
off  the  terrace  and  have  a  swim  in  t|)e  clear 
warm  water.  On  the  way,  however,  I 
paused  to  look  at  my  canoe,  and  noticed  that 
the  sturgeon  which  I  had  left  in  the  little 
harbour  had  disappeared  during  the  night. 
As  I  was  quite  certain  that  the  fish  was 
dead  ^whcn  I  exajnined^it,.  and  realised 
that  I  was  no  bigger  than  the  sturgeon,  I 
decided  to  postpone  my  swim,  and  took 
my  tub  in  the  little  harbour.      If  I  had 


carried  out  my  first  intention  I  should 
probably  not  have  required  any  break- 
fast ;  as  it  was,  I  made  a  hearty  one,  and 
then  paddled  out  from  my  harbour  to 
explore  the  lake. 

**  I  had  with  me  some  strong,  fine  lines 
of  one  hundred  fathoms  each,  and  a  couple 
of  heavy  sea-leads,  and  to  begin  with,  took 
a  sounding  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards 
from  the  terrace.  The  line  was  coiled  on 
the  bottom  of  my  canoe,  and  I  let  it  run 
slowly  between  my  fingers,  but  the  heavy 
lead  had  only  carried  out  a  dozen  fathoms 
when  it  stopped  with  •  the  soft  shock  that 
announces  a  muddy  bottom.  I  felt  sure, 
from  the  sheer  descent  of  the  cliffs,  that 
the  lead  had  not  approached  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  but  was  probably  resting  on  a 
projecting  ledge,  where  mud  had  collected 
in  spite  of  the  currents,  so  I  proceeded  to 
haul  up.  In  some  way  the  line  had 
become  heavily  weighted,  and  I  had  only 
pulled  in  a  few  feet  against  a  sort  of  ineit 
resistance  when  the  line  was  sharply 
twitched  out  of  my  fingers ;  three  or  four 
fathoms  shot  rapidly  down  into  the  water, 
and  then  came  an  abrupt  stop.  Now  1 
could  pull  as  hard  as  I  liked,  with  no 
result,  except  to  ascertain  that  the  line  was 
drawn  in  to  the  side  of  the  cliff,  where 
some  unknown  power  held  it  firmly,  eighty 
feet  below  the  surface.  All  that  I  could 
do  was  to  cut  the  line,  and  about  half  a 
mile  further  out,  I  dropped  my  other  lead 
over  the  side  of  the  canoe.  This  time 
seventy  fathoms  of  line  ran  steadily  down 
into  the  dark  water,  and  then  slowed.  I 
was,  for  some  reason,  so  convinced  that 
the  mysterious  lake  w.ns  of  a  depth  beyond 
ordinary  measurement  that  I  felt  some- 
what disappointed  ;  but  when  I  hauled  up 
the  line,  it  came  with  such  ease  that  I 
knew  it  must  have  broken.  1  was,  how- 
ever, mistaken,  for  there  were  only  a  fcw 
inches  missing,  and  the  strands  were 
cleanly  cut.  Not  only  that,  but  as  there 
had  been  no  perceptible  shock  or  sway, 
the  line  must  have  been  severed  by  some- 
thing rising  from  a  greater  depth.  Well, 
I  had  no  more  leads  with  me ;  so  I  now 
paddled  directly  towards  the  other  side, 
where,  judging  from  the  patches  of  vege- 
tation, I  supposed    the    cliffs   to   be  less 
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precipitous.  I  went  along  slowly,  specu- 
lating as  to  what  had  become  of  my  leads 
and  looking  about  me  to  admire  the 
towering  cliffs,  and  had  got  a  little  more 
than  half-way  across  the  lake  when  my 
canoe  suddenly  stopped.  When  I  %'Siy  stopped^ 
I  mean  there  was  a  sudden  jerk ;  the  canoe 
moved  forward  a  few  feet,  and  then  gently 
back,  with  the  stern  dipping  slightly.  A 
couple  of  vigorous  strokes  with  the  paddle' 
produced  the  same  result ;  and  I  remember 
my  sudden  absurd  conviction  that  some- 
one was  playing  a  practical  joke  on  me. 
Placing  the  broad  paddle-blade  flat  on 
the  water,  I  was  about  to  bend  over  the 
side  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  had 
arrested  my  progress,  when  two  green 
things  suddenly  splashed  into  sight ;  one 
wrapped  itself  round  the  shaft  of  my 
paddle  close  to  my  hand  ;  the  other  came 
down  on  the  blade  with  a  resounding 
thwack ;  and  in  an  instant  the  paddle  was 
torn  out  of  my  hands  and  had  vanished 
below  the  water.  The  occurrence  was 
so  instantaneous  that  I  can  only  describe 
what  I  saw  as  two  things  resembling  an 
elephant's  trunk  in  shape  and  size,  but 
of  the  colour  of  bright-green  seaweed. 
The  canoe  rolled  to  the  gunwale,  and  was 
within  an  ace  of  capsizing,  but  by  throw- 
ing myself  to  the  other  side  I  just  pre- 
vented this,  and  felt  as  she  righted  that 
the  restraining  power  was  removed.  I 
always  cany  a  spare  paddle,  and  hastily 
retreated  a  few  yards  before  tT}dng  lo  see 
anything  further. 

**  The  salt  water  had  splashed  into  my 
eyes,  and  at  first  I  could  only  see  by  the 
colour  of  the  water  that  I  was  no  longer 
over  the  deep  part  of  the  lake  ;  but  as  the 
disturbed  water  became  quieter,  I  saw  the 
green  coils  of  my  late  assailant  twisting 
below  the  surface,  a  Httle  ahead  of  the 
canoe,  and,  coming  from  a  greater  depth, 
a  shimmering  of  vivid  colour. 

"When  1  could  at  last  see  clearly,  I 
seemed  to  be  looking  down  upon  a  strange 
and  gorgeous  flower.  It  was,  however,  as 
I  soon  realised,  an  enormous  sea  anemone, 
or  actinia.  Its  disc  was,  I  should  say, 
quite  fifteen  feet  across.  Several  outer 
rings  of  long  green  tentacles  moved  rest- 
lessly through  the  water  in  all  directions, 


whilst  the  inner  rows  of  tentacles  were 
much  shorter,  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet. 
A  few  of  these  latter  held  my  paddle, 
which  had  already  partially  disappeared  in 
the  creature's  mouth.  I  suppose  the  brute 
found   that   it   was   not  nutritious,  for  it 

* 

presently  released  the  paddle,  which  rose 
slowly  to  the  surface,  where,  for  the  time, 
I  left  it,  not  liking  to  go  within  reach  of 
those  huge  green  tentacles  again. 

**  I  was  now — as  I  subsequently  ascer- 
tained— in  eighteen  feet  of  water,  so  I 
am  not  wrong  in  fixing  the  minimum 
length  of  the  long  tentacles  at  twenty 
feet.  The  bottom  seemed  to  be  of  light- 
coloured  stone  or  sand,  extending  for 
some  distance  on  one  side  of  mv  canoe, 
but  falling  abruptly  into  black  depths  on 
the  other,  so  that  I  fioated  above  the  edge 
of  a  great  submarine  precipice.  Running 
my  eye  along  this,  I  saw  a  dark  object, 
something  like  a  piece  of  ship's  cable, 
curve  into  sight  over  the  edge,  followed 
closely  by  another,  and  then  another — 
fise,  of  them  altogether — reminding  me 
somewhat  of  huge  black  horse  -  leeches. 
These  came  slowly  towards  me,  nosing 
over  the  ground  like  dogs  quartering  a 
field.  Following  in  their  wake,  a  pointed 
black  snout  of  enormous  size  suddenly 
showed  up,  and  the  head  and  waving 
pectoral  fins  of  some  huge  sea-snake 
were  sharply  defined  against  the  light 
ground.  But  for  an  occasional  wavering 
gleam  in  the  black  water,  I  could  see 
nothing  of  the  body,  for  the  creature 
remained  stationary.  As  the  small 
ones  came  nearer,  I  saw  that  they 
were  of  the  shape  and  size  of  large 
conger  eels,  but  perfectly  black ;  and 
by  some  means  the  great  actinia  was 
aware  of  their  approach,  for  several  of  the 
long  green  tentacles  reached  out  in  that 
direction,  their  ends  restlessly  curling  and 
uncurling  in  a  grotesque  beckoning  fashion. 
The  first  eel  that  came  within  reach  was 
seized  immediately,  and  handed,  struggling 
violently,  to  the  inner  rows  of  tentacles, 
and  by  them  to  the  blood-red  mouth.  Its 
companions  darted  back  into  deep  water  ; 
but  the  huge  conger,  as  though  suddenly 
aware  of  what  was  happening,  dashed  at 
the  actinia  with  a  swish  of  its  great  tail 
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that  sent  the  water  boiling  to  the  surface, 
and  buried  its  snout  in  the  yielding  body 
at  the  base  of  the  long  tentacles.  Quick 
as  the  rush  was,  the  actinia  was  prepared 
for  it.  Like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  the  lithe 
green  tentacles  cut  through  the  water, 
fastening  on  the  great  eel  and  enfolding 
it  from  head  to  tail.  Then  each  seemed 
powerless  to  do  further  harm  to  the  other, 
for  although  the  conger  had  its  teeth 
firmly  fixed  in  the  body  of  the  actinia,  it 
could  neither  open  nor  close  its  jaws : 
the  long  tentacles  were  wrapped  about  it 
like  spider's  thread  round  some  large  fly. 
Its  most  violent  struggles  only  served  to 
draw  its  bonds  tighter,  till  at  last  it  lay  as 
a  great  black  semicircle  on  a  ground  of 
brilliant  colour.  So  they  lay  for  a  time. 
Presently  I  noticed  that  the  tail  of  the 
conger  was  slowly  and  gradually  being 
forced  upwards,  and  over  the  centre  of 
the  disc.  The  tactics  of  the  actinia  then 
became  clear,  being  simply  to  bend  the 
eel  upon  itself,  so  as  to  snap  its  backbone. 

••  Before  this  could  happen,  my  canoe 
rose  and  fell  on  the  heaving  water,  the  while 
four  more  great  congers  darted  to  the 
attack.  As  they  reached  their  enemy  they 
separated,  two  going  straight  at  it,  whilst 
two,  swerving  to  the  far  side,  turned,  and 
buried  their  teeth  in  the  palpitating  body 
of  the  actinia.  With  the  first  two  it  was 
able  in  some  small  degree  to  contend,  but 
against  the  simultaneous  attack  of  the 
others  it  could  do  nothing.  They  took 
firm  hold  at  the  roots  of  the  tentacles, 
and  then,  extending  their  bodies  per- 
fectly straight  in  the  water,  began 
to  spin  round  and  round  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  thus  wrenching  violently 
away  great  masses  of  tentacle  and  living 
flesh,  and  simply  tearing  the  actinia  to 
pieces.  No  sooner  was  one  piece  torn 
away  than  the  attack  was  renewed,  whilst 
the  writhing  fragments  were  pounced  upon 
and  devoured  by  a  quantity  of  smaller  ee)s 
that  were  attracted  to  the  scene.  A  thick 
oily  scum  rose  gradually  to  the  surface, 
and  spreading  far  and  wide,  prevented  my 
seeing  any  more. 

"  Paddling  clear  of  the  scum,  I  made 
my  way  slowly  across  the  shallow  water, 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  actiniae, 


of  which  1  saw  several  of  varying  sizes 
before    again     coming    to    deep    water. 
More  than  one  had  some  luckless  fish  in 
its  clutches ;  but  I  did  not  go  near  enough 
to  determine  the  species.      On  this  side 
the   bottom   sloped   gradually,   and   at   a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore  I  could  still  see  it  indistinctly.     A 
good  many  sturgeon  were  rooting  for  food 
in  their  sluggish  way ;    and  I  saw  many 
other  large  fish,  who.se  species  I  did  not 
recognise.     On  this,  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  the  cliflTs  are  more  irregular,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  land  in  several  places 
where    debris    has    accumulated    in    the 
fissures,  though  one  could  not  ascend  from 
there.     I  approached  one  place  where  a 
dozen  trees  had  managed  to  take  root  and 
flourish,  with  the  idea  of  landing ;  but  an 
ominous  little  ripple  as  I  neared  the  base 
of  the  cliffs,  and  a  glimpse  of  bright  green 
showing  for  an  instant  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  caused  me  to  change  my  mind. 
On  my  return  journey  to  the  promontory 
I  picked  up  my  paddle,  and  also  secured 
a  piece  of  green   tentacle  which   floated 
near  it — the  only  remaining  fragment,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  of  the  great  actinia.     I 
had,  unfortunately,  no  means  of  preserving 
it ;  but  this  piece  was  five  feet  in  length, 
and  terminated  in  a  disc  three  inches  in 
diameter,  much  resembling  the  sucker  of 
an  octopus.     The  diameter  at  the  severed 
end  was    nearly  five    inches,    the    semi- 
transparent  outer  skin  rather  rough,  and 
the  muscular  developments  very  powerful. 

"  Night  was  falling  by  the  time  I  had 
completed  this  day's  survey,  so,  after 
having  some  food,  I  got  into  my  sleeping- 
bag,  and  lay  down  as  before  in  the  hut. 
I  suppose  I  had  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours 
when  I  woke  to  hear  once  more  the  water 
splashing  up  the  beach,  and  I  hurried 
down  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause. 
The  moon  was  high  above  the  lake,  and 
on  the  beach  I  saw  a  curious  sight. 

**  Several  of  the  enormous  congers  were 
rolling  and  splashing  in  the  shoal-water. 
Here  the  moonlight  fell  upon  a  mas- 
sive head ;  there  it  reflected  dully  from 
great,  sinuous,  undulating  curves.  Further 
out,  long  dorsal  fins  formed  dark  ser- 
pentine streaks  on  the  water,  whilst  now 
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and  again  the  flap  of  a  mighty  tail  re- 
sounded through  the  night,  splashing  the 
water  high  into  the  air.  From  time  to 
time  the  monsters  gave  vent  to  a 
hoarse  *  glauk,'  like  the  stifled  croak 
of  some  gigantic  frog ;  and  the  air 
was  fllled  with  the  acrid,  sickening 
odour  that  I  had  previously  noticed.  Two 
or  three  of  them  were  out  of  the  water, 
writhing  and  squirming  about  the  beach, 
possibly  to  scrape  off"  parasites.  That  may 
be  so,  but  as  I  left  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  to  get  a  nearer  view,  one  of  the  great 
brutes  caught  sight  of  me,  and  came  at  me 
at  once.  My  first  thought  was  to  get  back 
to  my  revolver,  which  I  had  left  in  the  hut. 
I  won  the  race  easily  enough,  and  got  over 
the  fence  in  record  time,  but  I  must  say 
that  when  I  came  out,  revolver  in  hand,  and 
saw  the  horrid  brute  lacerating  itself  in  its 
efforts  to  pass  the  fence,  I  felt  rather  as 
though  I  were  facing'an  angry  elephant  with 
a  peashooter.  The  cold,  glassy  eyes,  and 
gleam  of  the  great  teeth,  were  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  look  at,  whilst  the  nauseating 
odour  alone  was  almost  overpowering.  I 
fired  two  or  three  random  shots — much  as 
one  might  fire  into  a  haystack,  and  with 
about  as  much  eflTect — before  I  realised 
how  difficult  it  was  to  hurt  the  brute. 
Meantime,  the  fence  creaked  and  groaned, 
but,  fortunately,  it  served  its  purpose ; 
though  several  of  the  sharp  stakes  were 
bitten  off  under  the  stimulus  of  my  shots, 
with  about  as  much  effort,  relatively,  as 
we  should  use  to  bite  asparagus.  It  was 
not  until  I  had  twice  emptied  my  revolver — 
aiming  for  the  staring  eyes  and  between 
the  huge  jaws — that  the  monster  gave  up 
its  attempts  to  get  at  me.  It  forced  its 
way  blindly  through  the  trees,  and  pre- 
sently I  heard  it  roll  off  the  terrace  into 
the  water  with  a  great  splash.  I  fancied 
I  must  have  nearly  killed  the  brute,  but 
T  decided  not  to  go  out  again  until 
daylight,  for  there  were  plenty  more  of 
them  about,  and  I  knew  that  if  one 
chanced  to  get  between  myself  and 
the  hut,  I  should  not  have  much  chance 
of  escape.  For  some  time  I  heard 
the  conger  wallowing  about  in  the  water, 
but  presently  the  splashing  became  quite 
an  uproar,  and  a  rending  and  tearing,  and 


what  sounded  like  the  clash  of  teeth 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  croaks  that  I  had 
heard  on  the  beach.  This  continued  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
wounded  conger  was  torn  to  pieces  and 
devoured,  for  when  daylight  came  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  of  it  but  some  fragments  of 
skin  and  flesh  floating  on  the  surface. 
These  were  being  chevied  about  and 
worried  by  a  lot  of  smallish  fish  that 
looked  to  me  like  dogfish.  While  I  was 
watching  this,  and  almost  at  my  ver}'  feet, 
one  of  those  familiar  green  tentacles 
showed  for  an  instant  above  the  water,  and 
a  little  swirling  whirlpool  marked  the  spot 
whence  a  struggling  fish  had  disappeared. 

"The  nature  of  my  great  submarine 
growth  became  abundantly  clear,  and  also 
the  way  in  which  my  first  lead  had  been 
lost.  I  felt,  too,  that  I  had  solved  as 
many  of  the  mysteries  of  Lake  Basinki  as 
I  could  without  more  ample  means  of 
investigation,  and  in  this  I  thought  I  had 
been  rather  lucky ;  so  after  collecting  my 
curiosities,  I  paddled  down  to  the  gorge, 
at  the  head  of  which  I  found  one  of  my 
guides,  who  had  come  to  see  whether  he 
could  ascertain  my  whereabouts. 

'*  I  suppose  the  pipe  I  found  must  have 
belonged  to  the  Russian  who  explored 
the  lake  before  me.  English  briars  are, 
of  course,  sold  all  over  the  world,  and  no 
doubt  he  also  gathered  together  the  collec- 
tion of  objects  that  I  found  in  the  hut. 
Since  he  left  them  there,  I  fear  the  poor 
chap  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  one  of  the 
denizens  of  Lake  Basinki.  If  he  dived  in 
off  the  terrace,  as  I  so  nearly  did,  he  would 
probably  have  been  seized  by  one  of  the 
actiniae ;  but  in  this  case  I  should  have 
found  his  clothes.  One  of  the  larger 
ones  could  easily  pull  a  boat  down,  and 
when  there  is  a  storm,  the  force  with 
which  it  must  sweep  down  the  lake  would 
soon  knock  a  boat  into  splinters  against 
the  rocks.  I  suppose  that  my  escape  from 
the  actinia  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
metal  sheathing  of  the  canoe  having  felt 
unpleasant,  or,  at  least,  non-edible.  Any 
one  of  the  large  congers  would  make  very 
short  work  of  a  man  if  it  caught  him,  and 
there  may  be  larger  ones  than  I  saw,  or, 
of  course,  other  marine  monsters;  for  one 
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can  hardly  suppose  that  the  eels  and 
actiniae  live  chiefly  on  one  another.  The 
brute  that  stormed  mv  hut  was  well  on  to 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  came  at  me  that  he  seemed  a  par- 
ticularly large  one.  As  to  the  race  of 
people  that  formerly  lived  on  the  pro- 
montor)\  I  can  unfortunately  supply  no 
information.  I  saw  only  the  two  skeletons 
and  only  two  graves,  but  the  latter  may 
have  been  those  of  people  of  con- 
sequence —  chiefs,  perhaps.  A  simpld 
method  of  disposing  of  other  bodies 
would  be  to  throw  them  into  the  lake. 
I  have,  as  you  see,  only  made  a  super- 
ficial exploration,  but  I  hope  to  return  to 
Lake  Basinki.*' 

**  You  did  not  open  either  of  the  graves, 
Major  ?"  asked  Professor  Nauheim. 

**  I  had  no  adequate  implements," 
replied  the  Major. 

"It  occurs  to  me,"  continued  the 
Professor,  **  that  they  were  possibly  not 
graves,  but  concealed  entrances  to  sub- 
terranean passages  or  dwellings.  It  is 
easier  to  suppose  that  than  to  suppose 
that  a  race  of  people  should  have  existed 
on  that  small  piece  of  land,  and  this 
quite  recently,  without  leaving  more  traces 
behind  them." 

"On  a  fish  diet,  too  1 "  put  in  Mr. 
Jones. 

"  Surely  the  other  way  round,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "The  fish  ate  the  folk.  What 
else  can  we  make  of  this  thigh-bone  ? 
Surely  one  of  those  congers  —  say  a 
smallish  one  of  a  dozen  feet  in  length — 
caught  the  poor  chap  by  the  leg,  just  as 
he  reached  land,  perhaps,  and  was  holding 
on  to  something;  and  then — that  swift 
spin  on  its  own  axis,  like  the  attack  on  the 
actinia.  Soon  have  the  poor  devil's  leg 
off  I  Just  enough  strength  left  to  get  to 
the  hut  and  fall  over  the  fence.  What  do 
you  say.  Professor  }  " 

"  I  cannot  better  your  description. 
Doctor.  That  is  probably  just  what 
did    happen.     The    rotator)'    motion    is 


characteristic  of  some  of  the  great  eels,  and 
the  front  row  of  teeth  forms  a  very  keen 
cutting  edge  in  the  congers.  Those  that 
live  amongst  rocks  are  frequently  almost 
black ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  congers 
much  more  than  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
most  of  the  other  great  eels  have  no  pec- 
toral fins — a  feature  the  Major  specially 
noticed.  There  are,  however,  plenty  of 
species  about  which  very  little  is  known, 
and  some  of  them  perfectly  black — certain 
of  the  genus  Ophichthys^  for  instance — to 
which  your  eels  might  belong ;  and  no 
doubt  many  grow  to  a  great  size." 

"  Well,  the  eels  are  big  fish,  certainly," 
said  the  Major;  "  but  I  was  much  more  sur- 
prised at  the  actiniae>  if  that  be  the  correct 
name  for  them.  Wliat  can  you  make  of 
them.  Professor  }  " 

"  There,  I  fear,  I  cannot  help  you  much. 
Major.  I  have  seen  the  great  Discosoma 
of  the  Red  Sea — two  or  three  feet  across — 
but  that  is  nothing  compared  to  your  huge 
zoophyte,  as  I  suppose  I  must  term  it ; 
though  I  can  say  with  some  certainty  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  any  known  order  of 
the  group." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  them  snig- 
gling for  those  big  eels,"  remarked  the 
Doctor. 

"  I  fear  I  do  not  apprehend  your  mean- 
ing. Doctor,"  said  Professor  Nauheim. 

"  I  mean  with  those  stakes  sharpened 
ax  both  ends,  that  Major  Tremanoc 
found  in  the  hut — primitive  fishing-tackle, 
you  know.  You  push  the  stake  through 
your  bait — down  the  body  of  a  little  eel, 
for  instance  —  your  line  being  fastened 
round  the  notch  in  the  middle  of  the 
stake.  Some  big  fish  bolts  your  bait,  end 
foremost ;  you  pull  the  line  sharply,  and 
the  stake  is  fixed  across  the  gullet  of  the 
big  fish,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  haul 
him  in.  Very  simple,  you  see — but  I  per- 
ceive that  our  friend  Mr.  Jones  has  gone 
to  sleep." 

"  Bless  me !  so  I  'ad,"  said  Mr.  Jones ; 
"  and  dreamin'  of  eels,  too ! " 
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PEOPLE  had  always  expected  that 
Jack  Weston  would  marry  Agnes 
Tremayne,  and  settle  down  to  the  steady 
unemotional  peace  that  a  marriage  founded 
on  such  friendship  as  theirs  would  surely 
bring.  Their  parents  had  been  friends, 
and  it  had  come  as  naturally  for  the  boy 
and  girl  to  grow  up  friends  as  it  is  for 
children  to  grow  up  brothers  and  sisters. 

That  they  continued  so  long  friends 
without  the  closer  friendship  of  marriage 
had  not  been  Weston's  fault.  Once,  and 
once  only,  he  had  urged  on  Agnes  Tre- 
mayne to  marry  him. 

"  Upon  my  soul,'*  he  had  said,  "you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  any  woman  on  earth. 
If  I  don't  bring  you  the  hot  -  headed 
passion  ot  a  boy,  it  must  be  because  we 
have  been  always  together.  Such  things 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  and 
are  withered  as  quickly.  Our  affection  has 
roots." 

*'  Ah,  yes.  Jack,"  his  friend  had  replied, 
looking  at  him  with  kind,  inscrutable  eyes, 
"  our  affection  has  roots.  It  has  the  calm 
of  long  certainty ;  hasn't  it,  my  friend  }  " 

"  Indeed,  yes.  And  you  will  marry  me, 
Agnes  }  " 

He  took  her  slender  white  hand  and 
kissed  it  with  unquickened  pulses. 

"  No,  Jack,"  the  woman  said  quietly,  "I 
will  not  marry  you." 

'*  You  will  not !  But  it  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  Everyone  expects  it 
of  us." 

"  That  is  not  enough.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  me ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  to 
marry  on  friendship." 

••  I  would  win  more  from  you  in  time, 
Agnes,"  said  the  man,  more  eagerly  now 


because  he  had  not  met  with  the  willing 
response  he  had  anticipated. 

Agnes  Tremayne  blushed  deeply,  and 
the  blush  altered  her  face,  making  it  for  a 
second  young  and  radiant  and  disturbed. 
Then  its  habitual  calm  returned.  .  .  . 

•*  I  daresay,"  she  said  quickly,  **  but  you 
would  need  to  give  me  more  first.  Till, 
you  can  bring  me  what  you  say  our  long 
friendship  makes  impossible,  I  am  content 
with  friendship." 

Six  months  later  Jack  Weston  met  with 
Sybil  Grey,  and  fell  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  her.  Her  one  wisdom  was  to  be 
lovable.  Otherwise  Sybil  was  a  pre- 
posterous name  for  her.  She  was  light  as 
thistledown,  and  her  curly  head  was  as 
irresponsible  as  a  child's.  She  was  newly 
come  to  the  place  with  her  mother,  a 
widow;  and  her  beauty  and  naivete  very 
(|uickly  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  young 
men  she  met.  But  once  Jack  Weston  had 
shown  his  feeling  for  her  she  looked  no 
more  at  any  of  those  golden  youths.  When 
after  a  very  short  delay  he  told  her  he  loved 
her,  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Are  you  sure,  quite  sure  }  "  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  what  should  I  do  if  it  were  a  mistake 
after  all }  If  when  you  found  out  how 
foolish  I  was  you  were  to  cease  to  love 
me .'' 

•*  What  would  you  do } "  he  asked, 
playing  with  her,  his  cheek  against  hers. 

"  I  should  die,"  she  said,  with  such  con- 
viction that  it  made  the  triumphant  lover 
break  into  exultant  laughter. 

She  hid  her  face  in  his  breast,  and  he 
could  feel  that  she  trembled.  He  lifted 
her  face  and  looked  into  her  eyes:  they 
were  full  of  tears. 
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**  Am  I  cruel  to  you  ? "  he  said,  with 
tender  compunction  ;  "then  feel,  my 
sweet,  what  you  have  done  to  me." 

He  placed  the  palm  of  her  hand  over  his 
heart.  It  was  beating  so  violently  that  she 
cried  out  in  alarm. 

**  There,  my  pretty,"  he  said ;  "no 
woman  has  ever  made  my  heart  beat 
before.  I  thought  I  was  getting  into 
fogey dom  and  peace  ;  but  this  is  better." 

An  hour  later  he  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  Agnes  Tremayne  sat  in  the 
firelight,  her  book  open  in  her  lap  and  her 
eyes  full  of  dreams. 

She  felt  something  of  the  tumult  and  the 
force  he  brought  in  with  him.  It  was  like 
a  big  wind  ;  and  she  knew  all  his  moods. 

"What  is  it,  Jack.?"  she  asked.  And 
her  voice  was  quiet,  though  the  peace  in 
her  eyes  was  shaken,  and  looked  ready  for 
flight. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  you  guessed  there  was 
something.     You  women  a^e  wonderful." 

He  flung  himself  into  a  deep  chair  and 
leant  forward,  not  looking  at  her. 

"  Agnes,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember 
last  year,  when  I  had  the  cheek  to  ask  you 
to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  I  remember." 

"And  you  ver}'  quickly  sent  me  to  the 
rightabout  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Jack." 

"  Well,  I  know  the  difference  now,  and 
I  beg  your  pardon.  That  I  should  have 
had  the  cold-blooded  cheek  to  ask  you  to 
marry  me  without  even  pretending  the 
right  kind  of  love!  A  woman  like  you, 
too.     You  are  worthy  of  better  things." 

"  So  I  thought,  Jack."  * 

"  Ay,  so  you  did.  You  told  me,  unless 
I  could  bring  you  what  I  was  ass  enough 
to  profess  to  despise,  not  to  mention 
marriage.  I  was  an  intolerable  ass,  I 
confess.     But  I  know  better  now,  Agnes. 

"  You  told  me  not  to  come  back,"  he 
went  on,  "  unless  I  could  bring  you  love. 
That  was  your  gentle  way  of  letting  me 
down.  You  knew  that  that  kind  of  love 
wa%  impossible  between  a  brother  and  a 
sister  as  we  were.  How  wise  you  were, 
dear  Agnes  I  But  "-r-with  a  sudden  change 
of  voice — "  how  cbld  your  hands  are,  my 
dear!     Are  you  well  ?" 


"Quite  well,  dear  Jack.  Never  mind 
about  my  hands,  but  tell  me  what  you 
came  to  say." 

"  Only  that  I  have  learnt  what  love  is 
now.  And  she  loves  me,  Agnes,  though  I 
am  so  unworthy  her  innocent  love.  I 
want  you  to  know  her.  She  is  the 
sweetest  child.  She  will  appeal  to  you. 
I  had  told  her  about  you,  and  all  you 
are  to  me.  Her  dearest  hope  is  that  you 
will  give  her  your  friendship." 

"  Your  wife  is  sure  to  have  that,  Jack." 

The  fire  had  gone  a  little  dark,  so  that 
he  did  not  see  the  spasm  of  pain  which 
crossed  her  lips  when  she  spoke  of  his 
wife. 

When  she  met  Sybil  Grey,  her  first 
sensation  was  one  of  amazement,  and  a 
little  bitterness  that  a  creature  so  slight 
should  have  excited  so  ardent  a  passion. 
She  was  too  fair-minded  and  too  generous 
not  to  acknowledge  fully  the  charm  of  the 
girl  who  had  supplanted  her,  and  she  was 
touched  by  Sybil's  eager  deference  to 
herself.  How  pretty  she  was,  and  how 
childish,  she  thought,  and  wondered,  as 
many  a  woman  has  wondered  before,  that 
a  man's  passion  should  take  so  little  count 
of  intellect  or  anything  but  beauty. 

Sybil's  love  seemed  to  be  the  one  strong 
thing  she  was  capable  of. 

And  Agnes  herself  seemed  to  share  in 
Sybil's  adoration  of  Jack  Weston.  She 
would  have  withdrawn  herself  quietly 
enough,  if  she  had  been  allowed,  from 
the  little  circle  of  the  lovers,  but  neither 
seemed  inclined  to  do  without  her. 
Little  by  little  Sybil  Grey's  simple  feeling 
for  her  began  to  waken  a  response.  If  at 
one  moment  she  suffered  acutely,  feeling 
herself  plain,  and  elderly,  and  undesired, 
as  she  sat  a  little  apart  watching  the 
younger  girl,  whose  beauty  was  of  that 
order  that  she  seemed  to  make  a  light 
about  her  where  she  was,  the  next  Sybil's 
timid  and  wistful  devotion  seemed  to 
draw  the  pain  from  her  wound.  *'  Little  by 
little  she  came  to  have  something  of  a 
maternal  feeling  for  Jack  Weston's 
betrothed.  As  she  responded  to  Sybil's 
caresses,  slowly  and  seriously,  she  began 
to  love  her,  with  the  love  that  is  bom  of 
pangs — the  mother-love. 
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"  She  will  need  you,  Agnes,"  that  was  my  sweetheart " — he  rang  the  changes  on 

the  lover's  cry;  "  she  is  only  a  child,  and  her  youth  jubilantly — "she  will  need  the 

she  will  need  your  guidance."  friendship  of  a  woman  like  you." 

"  She  will  have  her  mother  and  you,"  "  I  am  the  serviceable  sort,"  said  Agnes 

Agnes  had  answered  at  first.  Tremayne,  with  such  an  odd  note  of  bitter- 

"  Not  in  the  sense  I  mean.     I  want  you  ness  that  Weston  caught  it  and  looked  at 

to  be  her  friend,  to  give  her  your  own  her  deprecatingly. 

nobility,  your  own  peace.     She  is  young,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Agnes,"  he  said 


Ht  jiunj;  hiimtlf  intu  a  Jrep  ihair  and  U-ant  f-ti-uSird,  luit  looting  at  her. 
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in  a  hurt  voice.  "  I  have  been  used  to 
your  goodness  all  my  life,  and  have  ac- 
cepted it,  I  'm  afraid,  as  we  take  the  sun 
and  the  air,  unconsciously.  .  .  .  Forgive 
me,  if  I  *ve  been  encroaching  too  much 
on  you." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  said, 
quickly  repentant.  "  I  want  to  be  every- 
thing a  friend  can  be  to  you  and  to  her." 

Weston*s  face  cleared  as  if  by  magic. 

"I  fancied  for  a  moment ^"  he  began. 

"  Don't  fancy ;  people  shouldn't  have 
fancies  about  their  old  friends.  Only, 
Jack  .  .  .  don't  treat  Sybil  tod  much  as  a 
child  ...  as  though  she  must  always 
lean  on  someone.  You  understand  .  .  . 
that  would  be  the  way  to  keep  her  a 
child" 

Soon  after  Sybil's  marriage  with  Jack 
Weston  her  mother  died,  so  any  help  she 
might  have  looked  for  in  that  quarter  was 
possible  no  longer.  The  young  couple 
had  a  charming  house.  That  it  was  so 
complete  and  so  comfortable  was  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  Agnes  Tremayne,  who 
had  not  ruled  her  father's  household  for 
years  before  she  was  left  alone  without 
becoming  a  wise  housekeeper.  People 
used  to  wonder  that  she  was  able  to  keep 
her  servants  so  long,  till,  in  fact,  they  were 
attached  and  faithful  friends,  in  these  days 
when  the  curse  of  roving  seems  to  have  settled 
down  on  our  domestics.  The  old-fashioned 
house  in  which  the  Tremaynes  had  lived 
for  generations  was  beautifully  kept,  as  was 
the  big  garden,  with  its  bee-hives  and 
its  nch  yield  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Her  experience  was  at  the  service  of  the 
bridegroom  when  he  went  furnishing,  at 
the  bride's  when  she  began  the  thorny  and 
up-hill  road  of  housekeeping.  In  time 
she  had  come  to  feel  a  strange  happiness 
in  being  good  to  those  two  who  had 
spoiled  her  life,  at  least  in  its  happiest 
possibilities.  She  was  not  at  all  one  to 
wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve,  and  she  gave 
occasion  to  none  to  say  that  she  wore  the 
willow  for  Jack  Weston.  Indeed,  her 
behaviour  about  the  marriage,  and  her 
affection  for  little  Mrs.  Weston,  forbade 
the  thought  that  there  had  been  anything 
between  her  and  Weston  except  friend- 
ship. 


When  she  took  Jack  Weston's  baby  son 
into  her  arms,  she  felt  she  could  look  at 
the  little  creature  without  suffering  herself 
the  immeasurable  pang  she  would  once 
have  thought  inseparable  from  such  a 
position. 

As  she  looked  down  at  the  child,  the 
child's  father,  watching  her,  thought  of  a 
Madonna  of  Sassoferrato.  Agnes  was 
growing  nobly  handsome  as  the  years 
went  by. 

"  You  are  happy  now,  Jack,"  she  said 
softly,  looking  from  the  child  to  him. 
**  You  have  all  the  world." 

The  man  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief.  He  was  looking  pale  and 
disturbed. 

"  I  can  feel  no  joy  in  my  new  possession 
yet,  Agne%"  he  said.  *,*  I  am  too  full  of 
what  he  might  have  cost  me." 

For  indeed  it  had  seemed  as  if  the 
mother's  life  would  have  been  the  price 
of  the  child's. 

The  peril  Sybil  had  gone  through 
seemed  to  make  her  doubly  precious  to 
her  husband.  Two  years  later,  when  Max 
was  followed  by  Dodo,  again  the  precious 
life  was  in  peril ;  and  Agnes  Tremayne, 
keeping  watch  through  the  hours  with  the 
husband,  was  witness  of  a  silent  agony 
that  was  heart-breaking. 

This  time  Sybil  only  crept  back  to 
health  verj'  slowly.  The  children  were 
lusty  little  creatures,  with  their  father's 
strength  and  much  of  their  mother's 
beauty.  Round-limbed,  and  with  beau- 
tiful colour,  each  was  a  precocious,  merry 
baby  to  fill  a  mother's  heart  with  pride. 
All  their  childish  troubles  passed  over  them 
easily,  and  during  their  radiant  babyhood 
they  scarcely  gave  cause  for  one  moment's 
serious  apprehension. 

The  father  loved  them  and  was  proud 
of  them.  He  oould  amuse  himself  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  with  their  quaint  little 
tricks,  even  when  they  were  small  babies, 
and  he  was  invaluable  for  soothing  them 
when  no  one  else  could. 

He  was  slow  to  notice  Sybil's  lack  of 
interest  in  them.  It  was  too  improbable 
a  thing  for  him  to  believe  easily.  His 
visits  to  the  nursery  were  usually  made 
alone,  or,  if  Sybil  accompanied  him,  she 
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would  sit  in  a  chair  by  the  nurser}'  fire 
till  he  was  ready  to  go  downstairs  with  her 
again  after  the  first  casual  glance  at  the 
baby. 

But  when  Max  was  six  months  old,  the 
father  came  into  the  nursery  one  afternoon 
to  find  Agnes  kneeling  by  the  cradle  talking 
to  the  baby.  He  watched  her  fascinated. 
Presently  the  nurse  having  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  presence  to  do  something 
outside  the  nursery,  he  sat  down  the  other 
side  of  the  cradle  and  looked  at  Agnes 
across  the  little  rose  of  a  face. 

"  Do  you  know,  Agnes,"  he  said,  **  this 
little  beggar  cries  if  he  sees  his  mother ; 
and  yet  he's  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy  with 
you  ?    Strange,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Sybil  is  only  a  child  herself,"  said 
Agnes  apologetically. 

**  She  doesn't  care  for  him,  Agnes. 
Have  you  noticed  it  ?  She  is  bored  and 
restless  when  she  comes  here  with  me. 
How  is  it  ?  You  are  a  woman,  and  under- 
stand women." 

*'  I  think,"  said  Agnes,  "  it  is  perhaps 
because  she  suffered  so  much.  She  hasn't 
yet  learnt  to  disassociate  him  from  her 
suffering.  Oh,  I  can  understand  very  well 
how  it  is  ;  but  she  will  forget  in  time." 

"  Ah,  poor  darling  !  "  said  the  husband, 
with  an  air  of  relief.  "  So  that  is  how  it 
is.  I  have  often  wondered  about  it.  See- 
ing what  a  jolly  little  beggar  he  is,  it  ought 
to  be  hard  for  the  mother  to  resist  him." 

*'  It  will  come  all  right  in  time,"  said 
Agnes,  with  a  confidence  she  did  not 
altogether  feel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Svbil  did  not  seem 
to  care  more  for  the  child  as  time  passed. 
The  second  child  was  born,  and  after  a 
slow  convalescence  the  mother  went 
abroad  for  a  change,  lingered  about  the 
Continent  during  a  sunny  spring,  came 
back  more  than  her  old  self,  and  yet  the 
children  failed  to  interest  her. 

However  the  two  who  loved  her  best 
felt  about  this  indifference,  neither  was 
minded  to  be  angry  with  her.  Perhaps 
Jack  Weston  had  found  out,  in  the  five 
years  of  marriage,  that  it  was  not  ver}* 
much  use  being  angry  with  Sybil. 

As  for  Agnes,  she  would  have  resented 
anger  on  his  part  if  such  had  existed.     To 


her  Sybil  was  only  a  big  baby,  very  little 
older  than  Max  and  Dodo,  and  to  be 
pitied  with  that  pity  of  love  with  which  a 
mother's  heart  covers  weak  and  beloved 
creatures.  She  put  away  from  her  the 
question  as  to  what  would  happen  if  Sybil 
never  developed ;  and,  frankly,  she  saw  no 
sign  of  development.  She  was  a  charming 
and  winning  child  still ;  but  what  when  the 
years  had  passed  and  childhood  was  no 
longer  within  view  of  her.** 

Jack  Weston  had  no  idea  that  his  house 
would  have  been  chaos  but  for  that  quiet 
gentle  power  behind,  that  ruled  without 
seeming  to  rule,  and  was  incessantly 
smoothfng  out  tangles  and  making  the 
crooked  straight. 

He  was  still  as  passionately  in  love  with 
his  wife  as  ever.  Once,  when  he  had 
reproached  her  with  not  sufficiently  loving 
his  children,  she  had  flung  herself  upon 
his  breast  with  the  wildness  she  had  always 
shown  in  her  love  for  him. 

•*  Oh,  don't  you  sec,"  she  cried,  "  I  have 
nothing  left  to  give  ?  I  gave  you  every- 
thing— every  breath  of  my  life,  every  pulse 
of  my  heart,  before  they  were  dreamt  of. 
I  can't  take  it  away  from  you  to  give  it  to 
them,  can  I  ?  " 

And  then  she  reproached  him  because 
he  had  a  divided  heart.  What  could  a 
man  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her  do 
but  love  her  still  and  forget  everything 
beside,  in  assuring  her  that  she  was  always 
first. 

It  was  stifling  summer  weather  that  year, 
when  Max  was  five  and  Dodo  three.  The 
children  had  a  new  nurse,  a  native  of 
the  place.  Sybil  had  engaged  her  during 
her  friend's  temporary  absence,  and  when 
Agnes  returned  it  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing, though  she  felt  dissatisfied,  in  a 
vague  way,  with  the  woman. 

Jack  Weston  was  talking  of  taking  his 
household  to  the  sea  to  escape  the  breath- 
less heat  of  the  river  valley  in  which  the 
town  was  situated. 

He  met  the  family  doctor  one  morning, 
and  mentioned  it  to  him.  Doctor  Neville 
had  a  worried  look  on  his  handsome  young 
face. 

**  A  ver}'  good  idea,"  he  said.  "There's 
a  lot  of  illness  about,  and  there 's  going 
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to  be  more  if  this  weather  continues. 
There's  smallpox  broken  out  in  Wade's 
Row,  that  wretched  slum  down  by  the 
river.  I  don't  know  how  far  it  is  going  to 
extend,  or  how  much  we  will  have  to  pay 
for  neglecting  those  poor  creatures." 

"By  Jove,"  said  Weston,  "I'm  glad 
you  told  me.  Sybil  dreads  illness,  small- 
pox above  all.  I  'd  better  get  them  away 
as  soon  as  I  can." 

"I  should,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
hurried  away. 

"  Good  fellow,  Neville,"  Weston  solilo- 
quised, as  he  went  his  way,  "  but  takes 
things  to  heart  too  much  for  a  doctor. 
I  '11  run  down  to  Lynnport  to  -  morrow 
and  get  a  place  for  them,  and  they  shall 
be  out  of  this  within  the  week." 

As  he  left  the  town  in  the  valley  behind 
him  next  morning,  he  noticed  the  vapours 
like  miasma  brooding  upon  it.  The  heat 
was  intolerable.  He  thought  with  a  pang 
of  tenderness  of  his  wife  and  children. 

"  They  couldn't  stand  this  long,"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "  They  would 
wither  like  flowers.  I  must  get  them 
away  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  latest. 
And  Agnes,  too — I  must  prevail  on  her 
to  come.  She  is  not  so  strong  as  she 
pretends." 

Late  that  afternoon,  as  Agnes  was  put- 
ting on  her  bonnet  to  go  over  to  the 
Westons,  Sybil  came  rushing  in  wildly. 

**  I  ran  all  the  way,"  she  panted.  "You 
must  not  go.  The  children  have  small- 
pox. They  have  not  been  well,  and  I  sent 
for  Dr.  Neville.  That  wretched  nurse 
must  have  taken  them  into  those  cottages 
by  the  river,  where  he  tells  me  it  is,  though 
she  denies  it ;  but  I  could  see  the  lie  in 
her  face." 

Agnes  caught  her,  and  pushed  her  into 
an  arm-chair. 

"  Don't  sav  anv  more  till  you  have  had 
a  glass  of  wine,"  she  said. 

•'  Now  tell  me,"  she  went  on  when  Sybil 
had  swallowed  the  good  port,  "  who  is 
with  thcm.^" 

"  The  nurse.  Dr.  Neville  said  he  would 
send  a  nurse  as  soon  as  he  could  get  one, 
but  there  's  a  lot  of  illness,  and  he  might 
have  to  telegraph  to  London  for  one.  He 
-was  laie  coming.    They  were  ill  all  day.    I 


was  too  distracted  to  send  for  you.  Oh, 
poor  little  Dody — I  can't  forget  Dody's 
face  1 " 

She  burst  out  weeping. 

"  There,  cry,  it  will  do  you  good,"  said 
Agnes.  "  I  shall  be  ready  to  come  with 
you  in  a  moment.  We  will  do  our  best 
for  the  darlings,  and  God  help  us.  It  is 
fortunate  we  have  got  so  good  a  man  as 
Neville." 

"  But  you  are  not  going,  Agnes  ?  "  cried 
Sybil,  staring  at  her.  "  Don't  you  know 
it's  small-pox  ?  The  nurse  will  be  there, 
and  Dr.  Neville  was  to  come  in  again  to- 
night. There  can  be  no  need  for  you — 
or  me." 

"  Oh,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  recoil  back- 
ward, "  you  were — running  away  !  You 
did  not  intend  to  go  back  ! " 

Sybil  burst  into  fresh  floods  of  tears. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  she  said. 
"If  it  was  anything  but  small-pox  !  I 
should  surely  take  it  because  I  am  so 
fearfully  afraid  of  it !  I  should  lose  my 
beauty,  and  Jack  wouldn't  care  for  me  any 
longer,  or  I  should  die,  and  I  am  every- 
thing to  him." 

She  rocked  herself  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  her  speech  was  broken  by 
sobs. 

"  You  can  think  of  your  beauty  at  this 
moment ! "  said  Agnes,  still  looking  at  her 

fixedlv. 

"  Yes  ;  why  shouldn't  I  }  If  my  beauty 
were  gone,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
Jack  to  care  for.  I  am  not  like  you,  Agnes  : 
I  have  only  my  poor  face." 

Something  in  the  speech  touched 
Agnes,  and  seemed  to  extinguish  her 
angry  contempt. 

"There,"  she  said,  "you  are  only  a 
poor  child  yourself.  I  am  going,  of 
course,  but  vou  must  stav  here.  I  will 
tell  the  servants  that  everything  is  to  go 
on  as  if  I  were  here,  and  I  shall  send  you 
word  how  things  are." 

Hardly  hearing  Sybil's  protests,  she 
hurried  from  the  house.  When  she 
reached  the  plague- stricken"  home  she 
found,  as  she  suspected,  that  thrre  had 
been  a  general  desertion.  Only  the  little 
kitchen  maid,  who  opened  the  dour  to  her, 
weeping,  had  remained. 
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"  I  couldn't  bear  to  go,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Missus  were  that  kind  to  me.  I  told  'em 
all  it  was  a  shame,  but  they  wouldn't 
stay.  My  'eart  's  broken  liatenin'  to  them 
pretty  lambs,  but  I  dursn't  give  'em  water 
if  they  cried  ever  so,  till  doctor  'd  been 
again." 

"  You  were  quite  right,  Polly.  Now  I 
am  going  upstairs,  but  you  are  not  to 
come.  You  must 
take  charge  in  the 
kitchen,  and  any- 
thing I  want  I  will  ! 
tell  you  over  the 
stairs,  and  you  will 
bring  it  and  leave 
it  here.  You  must 
keep  well,  for  it  is 
of  great  importance 
to  have  someone 
trustworthy  and 
strong  like  you  to 
keep  things  going 
downstairs." 

Agnes  hurried  to 
the  nursery,  where 
the  two  little  fair 
heads  were  tossing 
on  the  pretty 
pillows,  and  two 
pairof  lips, parched 
and  blackened, 
were  crying  out  for 
water.  "Drink, 
(trink!"  cried 
Dodo,  who  was  still 
a  baby,  and  the  cry 
was  like  a  sword  in 

Agnes   Tremayne's  "  Oh,"  said  At^ts, 

heart.  -you  ■nert — i 

When  the  doctor 
came,  he  was  much  relieved  to  find  her 
in  charge. 

"  Mrs,  Weston  is  a  nenous  woman,"  he 
said,  "and  would  make  a  bad  nurse." 

"  Yes,"  replii'd  Agnes,  "  for  that  reason 
I  have  sent  her  over  to  my  place  to  keep 
house  for  me.  She  would  be  as  bad  as 
another  sick  child." 

"  Ah,"  he  said  slowly,  "  But  not  many 
mothers  would  have  consented  to  go. 
And  you,  you  are  a  brave  woman.  Miss 
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"  It  is  easy  to  be  brave,  doctor,  when 
one  has  no  one  depending  on  one  for 
happiness,"  she  replied,  with  a  shade  of 

The  next  day  towards    evening   Jack 
Weston  returned.    The  news  of  the  illness 
had  not  spread,  and  he  had  come  by  a 
short  cut  over  the  fields.    Agnes,  who  had 
been  watching  for  him,  ran  down  the  stairs 
and  faced   him  as 
he  carae  in  by  the 
door   set   open    to 
catch  any  wander- 
ing   breeze     there 
might  be. 

"Don't  come 
any  further,"  she 
cried, "  the  children 
are  ill.  They  have 
caught  the  small- 
pox, and  I  am  in 
charge.  I  want  you 
to  go  over  to  my 
house  and  look 
after  Sybil,  poor 
girl,  who  is  over 
there  worn  out  with 
trouble  and  anxiety. 
She  will  be  expect- 
ing you." 

"The  children 
have  smallpox," 
he  repeated  in- 
credulously, "and 
you  are  here  and 
Sybil  is  away  !  " 
"Yes,  yoi 


go  t 


I  c 


■ariih  a  rfAiiV  bactward,         not  come  any  nearer 

running  aipay !  "  tO    yOU     bcCaUse     I 

am  on  duty  in  the 
sick-room.  Dr.  Neville  has  wired  to 
London  for  a  nurse,  who  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. Go  now  to  Sybil.  You  ought 
not  to  be  here.  Tell  her  the  children  are 
as  well  as  we  could  hope." 

She  waved  him  off  with  her  hands,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  notice  her. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  said.  "  what  do  you 
think  I  am  made  of .-'  So  S)  bil  is  gone, 
and  I  am  to  follow  her,  and  you  are  to 
stay.  My  God,  Agnes,  what  a  poltroon 
you  must  think  me  I  " 
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His  determination  was  so  written  in  his 
face  that  she  did  not  try  to  shake  it. 

He  put  down  his  bag  where  he  stood. 

**  1  will  go  and  tell  Sybil  myself,"  he 
said.     •'  I  shall  not  be  ten  minutes.*' 

His  interview  with  his  wife  was  very 
short.  When  she  came  into  the  room 
where  he  stood  stern  and  like  a  stranger, 
something  checked  her  in  the  headlong 
flight  to  the  arms  where  she  had  always 
found  comfort. 

**  I  have  come,"  he  said,  in  a  constrained 
voice,  "to  tell  you  that  of  course  I  am 
going  to  stay  with  the  children.  We  will 
let  you  know  how  they  are.  Polly,  the 
kitchen-maid,  will  come  over  every  morn- 
ing. She  will  not  have  been  near  the 
contagion.  But,  of  course,  you  cannot  see 
me  again  for  some  time." 

**  Jack !  "  she  gasped. 

He  looked  at  herroldly,  and  she  shrank 
away  from  him. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  Jack,"  she 
cried.  "  It  was  for  your  sake  I  left.  I 
was  afraid — I  was  afraid.  .  .  ." 

Sobs  choked  her  utterance. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  **  I  know  you  were 
afraid.  Some  mothers  would  have  been 
more  afraid  to  go.  There,  I  have  no  time 
for  scenes.  Besides,  I  have  been  in  that 
house.  It  is  really  unwise  for  you  to  stay 
talking  with  me.  Aren't  you  afraid  of  the 
infection  }  " 

She  reeled  as  at  a  blow,  and  her  stream- 
ing eyes  looked  dumb  protest  at  him,  but 
his  face  was  turned  away  moodily.  With- 
out another  word  he  went. 

**  Vou  should  have  been  the  children's 
mother,"  he  said  to  Agnes  Tremayne,  as 
they  stood  half  an  hour  later  in  the  nursery, 
with  its  piteous  contrast  of  toys  and 
pictures  sicje  by  side  with  the  paraphernalia 
of  illness. 

Days  passed,  and  still  the  deadly  heaf 
blazed  and  brooded  over  the  river  valley. 
The  sickness  had  spread  now  from  the 
wretched  hovels  to  the  houses  of  the 
town.  It  was  increasing  rapidly,  as  Dr. 
Neville  brought  them  word.  The  nurse 
from  London  had  arrived,  and  was  in 
charge,  but  neither  of  them  cared  to  desert 
their  post,  and  were  ready  for  duty  when 
the  nurse  required  rest. 


Ever>*  morning  the  little  kitchen-maid 
carried  word  to  Sybil  of  how  the  children 
were. 

**  She  do  look  .bad,  poor  dear  lady,"  was 
Polly's  report  to  Miss  Tremayne,  "an' 
asks  so  much  of  the  master  an'  you,  an* 
cries  fit  to  break  your  'eart.  I  'm  not  the 
better  of  seein'  'er,  I  *m  not." 

Suddenly  one  evening,  between  the 
dusk  and  the  dark,  Sybil  crept  into  the 
nursery,  where  Agnes  was  alone. 

"  I  couldn't  stay  away  any  longer,"  she 
moaned.  "And  it  doesn't  matter  if  I  do 
die,  now  Jack  hates  me.  Let  me  look  at 
them,  Agnes.  They  are  my  own  babies, 
after  all.  I  used  to  think  them  trouble- 
some little  things,  but  now  Jack  doesn't 
want  me  any  longer,  I  want  them  some- 
how. Dody's  face  has  haunted  me  since 
I  went  away.  He  always  liked  me  belter 
than  Max." 

She  would  not  be  kept  from  the  cradles, 
and  in  her  perplexity  Agnes  ran  for  Sybil's 
husband.  When  he  came  in  Sybil  was 
kneeling  by  her  youngest  boy,  holding 
one  of  his  hot  hands. 

"  Don't  send  me  away,"  she  cried  to 
him.  "  I  am  their  mother,  after  all,  though 
you  will  never  forgive  me,  and  perhaps 
they  never  will  when  they  know." 

"  Let  her  stay,"  said  Jack  Weston,  "  as 
she  says,  she  is  their  mother  and  her  place 
is  with  them." 

So  Sybil  stayed,  and  little  use  as  she 
was  in  a  sick-room,  no  one  tried  to  banish 
her.  She  moved  about  with  a  dull  air  that 
made  Agnes  think  sometimes  of  a  sick 
bird,  or  a  butterfly  that  has  had  its  bloom 
brushed  from  it,  or  some  such  fanciful 
thing.  Her  husband  was  kind  to  her,  but 
she  seemed  afraid  of  him,  as  she  had 
never  been  before ;  though  he  was  too 
engrossed  in  the  life-and-death  struggle  of 
the  children  to  notice  her  shrinking  from 
him. 

And,  after  all,  as  she  had  said,  she  was 
the  one  to  take  the  smallpox.  Hers  was 
a  worse  type  than  the  children's,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  no  strength  to  withstand 
it.  She  talked  a  good  deal  during  her 
illness,  whether  consciously  or  not  they 
hardly  knew.  She  would  cry  to  her 
husband  for  forgiveness,  saying  that  she 
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would  never  have  left  the  children  bul  that 
she  thought  she  was  dearest  to  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  loss  of  her, 

"  I  didn't  care  for  them,"  she  cried. 
"  I  used  to  think  them  troublesome  little 
things,  but  Jack  loved  them  best.  And, 
after  all,  I  always  saw  Body's  little  face," 

Then  she  would  implore  someone  not  to 


"Yes,  I  came  back,"  she  said.     "No 
one  could  have  done  more  than  die,  could 

"  They  could  not,  my  dearest." 

"The  children   will   get  well.      Teach 

ihem  to  love  me.  Jack.     They  are  so  little 

they    will    forget    that    I    thought    them 

troublesome.     There,  don't  cry,  Jack.     I 


Y  than  die,  cauld  Shey  ?  " 


tell  the  children  she  had  left  them  when 
they  were  older,  lest  they  should  look  like 
their  father  when  he  had  been  angiy  with 
her. 

"  Oh,  Jack,"  she  said  at  the  last,  when 
the  fever  had  left  her,  "  if  I  had  died  when 
Mas  was  bom,  or  after  Dody,  you  would 
have  loved  me  better." 

"  I  could  not  have  loved  you  better,  my 
dearest,"  he  said.  "  Forget  that  I  was  ever 
angry,  I  am  angry  no  longer.  You  see, 
you  came  back." 


hate  to  see  you  crj-.  I  should  have  hated 
to  live  with  my  beauty  spoilt." 

She  suddenly  lifted  a  little  hand,  marred 
and  disfigured  with  the  plague,  and 
touched  childishly  the  wet  face  of  Agnes 
Tremayne,  who  was  leaning  above  her, 

"What  beautiful  smooth  skin!"  she 
said  admiringly  ;  "it  is  better  to  die  than 
to  be  disfigured." 

And  listen  how  they  would,  they  could 
make  no  sense  out  of  anything  that  fol- 
lowed.    Those  were  Sybil's  last  words. 


ISRAEL    IN    LONDON. 

HO  W     THE     HEBRE  W     LI  VES     IN      WHITECHA  PEL . 
By   GEORGE   A.   WADE. 


DURING  how  many  centuries  White- 
chapel  and  the  neighbouring  pur- 
lieus of  the  Metropolis  have  been  the 
resort  and  chief  abiding- place  of  the 
"Children  of 
Israel"  in  Eng- 
land it  would 
probably  be 
somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  deter- 
mine with  any 
degree  of  exact- 
ness. But  it  may 
be  stated  with 
perfect  certainty 
that  this  was  the 
tirst  place  that 
they  colonised 
after  they  did 
land  in  this 
country.     "^ 

Since  that 
time  they  have 
had  many  ups 
and  downs. 
They  have  been 
driven  out  of  the 
land  by  various 
monarchs,  and 
allowed  to  come 
in  again  by 
others ;         they 

have  been  kept  '^™  ^^™''' 

out  of  all  share 

in  the  government  of  the  countrj'  of  their 
adoption,  and  they  have,  again,  been  per- 
mitted to  take  a  prominent  part  in  its 
Cabinet  Councils ;  they  have  been  per- 
secuted by  those  around  them,  and  they 
have  been  feted  handsomely.    But  through 


all  these  changes  and  chances  the  Jew- 
has  remained  faithful  to  his  original' 
settlement  in  Whi  tech  ape  1,  and  there 
to-day  he  still  remains,  and  is  more  in  evi- 
dence than  ever. 
The  stranger 
who  would  see 
the  Jew  as  he 
really  is,  at  hi& 
best  and  at  his 
worst,  should 
pay  a  visit  to- 
the  principal 
thoroughfare  in 
the  district 
named  at  t»'0 
quite  different 
times.  The  one 
should  be  on  an 
ordinary  work- 
ing day,  and  the 
other  on  the 
holiday  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob — 
the  Passover 
feast  for  prefer- 

Middlesex 

Street    may    be 

taken   as    being 

the  headquarters 

of    the    Jewish 

FAUiLiEs.  trader  in  White- 

■^  chapel.      It    IS 

more    famous    in    history    and    romance? 

under    its     ancient     name     of     Petticoat 

Lane.      When     the    authorities    changed 

the   cognomen    of  the   celebrated   street, 

ivhen    they    had     some     old     buildings 

pulled     down    and     had     better     ones 
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erected,  they  quite  altered  the  aspect  of  Petticoat  Lane  as  a  centre,  he  now  extends 
the  thoroug:hfare,  but  they  could  not  alter  nearly  five  times  that  distance.  He  has 
the  habits  and  manners  of  its  denizens.  For  overflowed  into  the  Commercial  Road  and 
many  centuries  of  oppression,  generations     occupies   a    large    part   of   it ;    he    has 

extended  far  along 
the  splendid  Mile 
End  Road;  his  shops 
and  houses  go  back 
from  Whitechapel 
Road  until  one 
comes  to  Liverpool 
Street  and  Moorgate 
Street.  Shoreditch 
has  long  been  his, 
and  Clerkenwell 
knows  much  of  his 


r  IIIIIDLRSEX  STKEET  :   OENEKAL  VIEW. 


The  district  in- 
habited by  the 
Israelitish  colony  in 
London  cannot  be 
said  to  be  salubrious. 
At  its  best,  from  its 
situation,  it  has  none 
too  much  fresh  air ; 
but  the  habits  of  its 

of  troubles  and  trials,  had  not  been  able     denizens  only  make  bad  infinitely  worse. 

to  do  that;  so  it  was  not  likely  that  any     To  stroll  down  Middlesex  Street  on  any 

London   Council   would   manage   such  a     ordinary    day   is    to   invite    death    from 

Herculean  task.  suffocation    or    poisoning.       The    fetid 

So  the  Jews  remain  to-day  in  Middle-      smells,  the   nauseous   odours    from   dirty 

se.t  Street  and  its  off-shoots  just  about  the  shops,  fried  -  fish  establishments,  meat- 
same  as  they  ever  did — a  foreign  colony      shops,  and  unclean  houses,  are  not  easily 

from       Western 

Asia  in  the  heart 

of    England's 

■capital.     In  one 

thing  the  Jew  has 

iately    changed, 

-and    that   is    in 

the    amount    of 

room    he    takes 

up     in     East 

London,  for  his 

-district  is  rapidly 

spreading. 

Whereas    the 

■Jew  used  to  be 

almost  confined 

to    an    area   of 

some  three  hun- 
dred yards  or  so, 

dn  a  circle  from  Sunday  1 
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to  be  described.  They  must  be  felt 
for  one  to  recognise  what  life  is  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  where  the  Jew  iives. 
Off  .Middlesex  Street  there  arc  back  courts 


crowded  with  houses  where  two  or  three 
families  often  join  in  living  and  paying  the 
rent :  with  what  effect  to  their  manners 
and  morals  is  easily  guessed. 

And     the     squalor     and     malodorous 
character     of    these     courts!      Even    in 
winter     one     feels     it     terribly ;    but     in 
summer  —  ugh!       I 
flatter  myself  I  know 
most  of  the  foreign 
quarters  of  the  East 
End,  but  the  districts 


of     the 


be- 


nighted of  Chinese 
and  Hindus,  to  say 
nothing  oi  the  Irish 
and  poorest  English, 
are  simply  Paradise 
to  the  dirt  and  squalor 
ofthe  Jewish  district. 
Wentworth  Street, 
when  it  is  holding 
its  market,  will  con- 
vince any  "doubting 
Thomas"  ofthe  truth 
of  these  words. 


The  Jew  has,  nevertheless,  many  excel- 
lent traits,  which  the  wanderer  into  his 
regions  in  Whitechapel  will  soon  discover. 
He  is  a  capital  business-man  ;  he  is, 
despite  what  Englishmen  think,  very 
generous,  especially  to  his  own  country- 
men and  his  own  charities ;  he  is  usually 
a  kind  and  affectionate  father  and  husband. 
Above  all,  he  is  staunch,  even  to  the 
death,  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and 
neither  persecution  nor  trials  can  make 
him  forget  that  and  its  commanded 
observances.  He  keeps  the  various  feasta 
of  his  race  here  in  Whitechapel  just  a& 
religiously  as  his  fathers  did  in  olden  days 
in  Jerusalem  itself;  his  attendance  at  the 
synagogue  is  as  marked  in  this  district  as 
was  theirs  in  Nazareth  two  thousand  years 

which  seems 
to  dog  the  habitation  and  life  of  every 
Eastern  native,  and  of  the  Israelite  in 
particular,  the  Jew  would  be  almost  a 
model  citizen.  One  thing  will  strike  the 
visitor  to  any  Jewish  colony — whether  it 
be  in  Whitechapel,  or  in  Birmingham,  or 
in  that  "  delightful "  district  of  Leeds,  the 
Ley  lauds — and  that  is  the  number  of 
children  possessed  by  each  family.  The 
streets  swarm  with  Hltle  members  of  the 
"Chosen  People"  to  an  extent  which  wilt 
simply  surprise  him,  and  which  makes  any 
attempt  to  drive  along  them  fraught  with 
much  danger  to  somebodj's  life  and  limb. 


K  JEWISH  AUCTlONEUt  IN  PETTICOAT  LANE. 
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When  any  feast  corner  round  —  and 
these  functions  seem  to  arrive  for  the 
lew  almost  every  other  week — Middlesex 
Street  and  Hojindsditch  put  on  their  best 
attire  and  saunter  forth  to  see  and  be  seen. 
The  wide  and  fine  Whitechapci  Road  is 
the  recognised  promenade  on  such  festal 
days,  and  here  motley  groups  may  be 
noticed  parading  backwards  and  forwards 
clad  in  garments  which  display  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  some  others 
which  that  natural  phenomenon  cannot 
boast.  Jacob  struts  with  a  brand-new 
plum-coloured  waistcoat;  Rachel  has  a 
yellow  frock  with  a  sky-blue  hat  ;  and 
Solomon  feels  "  arrayed  in  all  his 
glory"  with  a  pair  of  white  trousers,  a 
pink  vest,  a  black  coat,  and  a  silk  hat, 
which,  added  to  the  overpowering  effect 
of  a  tie  whose  pattern  is  a  plaid  of  scarlet 
and  green,  make  him  a  really  striking 
picture. 

No  seaside  promenade  in  the  kingdom 
rivals  Whitechapei  Road  at  such  a  time 
for  show  and  colour ;  it  could  give  Brighton 
or  Scarborough  points  and  then  win 
easily.  And  there  is,  through  it  all,  a  sense 
of  freedom  and  noisy  joyousness  which 
does  not  make  the  scene  less  attractive. 
This  is  the  Jew  at  his  best,  as  against  the 
dreary  Petticoat  Lane  of  other  times. 

In  olden  days  the  chief  trade  of  the 
famous  street  was  done  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  consisted  especially  of  dealing  in  old 
clothes  and  similar  articles.  Even  to-day 
these  form  no  small  portion  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Wentworth  Street  and  its  off- 
shoots. But  there  have  arisen  new  factories 
and  warehouses  for  the  making  and  storing 
of  shoddy  clothes,  which  are  too  often  paid 
for  by  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  poor 
Jews  in  the  district,  who  are  sweated 
by  hard-hearted  taskmasters  of  their  own 
race  to  an  extent  which  Pharaoh  and  his 
minions  in  Egypt  during  the  bondage 
there  would  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of. 
And  this  is  in  Christian  England  1  When 
women  are  paid  twopence  for  making  a 
shirt ;  when  a  pair  of  men's  trousers  have 
to  be  made — and  all  necessaries  found  into 
the  bargain — for  the  munificent  sum  of 
eighteen  pence,  surely  it  is  time  somebody 
in  this  country  did  something  to  put  down 


such  a  system,  which  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  land 
on  earth ! 

Houndsditch,  however,  scorns  the  cloth- 
ing trade,  and  gives  itself  over  to  the 
selling  of  toys  and  such  fancy  nicknacks. 
Here  Jewish  merchants  try  to  get  rid  of  as 
much  glass-ware,  ornamental  vases,  and 
silvered  brooches  as  possible.  The  names 
which  greet  one  on  eveiy  hand  in  the 
portion  of  London  which  stretches  from 


Aldgate  to  Moorgate,  such  names  as  BcnoH, 
Levy,  Abraham,  Jacobs,  Bernheim,  etc., 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  their 
owners  or  their  original  country. 

There  are  many  curious  signs  to  the 
visitor  who  knows  how  to  read  them  as  to 
the  utter  ascendancy  which  the  Hebrew 
has  attained  in  the  district  east  of  Aldgate 
Pump.  As  one  walks  along  one  is  struck 
constantly  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  language  is  used  over  a  wide  area 
in  advertising  all  kinds  of  wares  and  things. 
The  two  most  noticeable  in  stances  of  this  are 
with  regard  to  the  churches  and  the  places 
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of  amusement.  The  theatres  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  bills  and  programmes 
specially  printed   for  the    beneAt  of  the 


A'BITECHAPEL  ROAD  O 

youthful    Isaacs   and  Leahs  who  wish  to 
patronise   them,    but    who    may    find    a 
difficulty  in  quite  comprehending  ."  what 
it  all  means  "  in  the  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.    The  forms  of  dramatic  art  were, 
as  is  well  known,  favoured  by  the  earlier 
ancestors  of 
the  Jews,  and, 
indeed,     we 
to-day    owe 
something    to 
them    in    this 
matter;  but  it 
is    strange   to 
think,   never- 
the-less,    that 
this  is  the  way 
we  repay  them 
the  debt. 

As  to  the 
services  of  the 
church,  nearly 
all  the  edifices 
belonging  to 
the  Estab- 
lished Church 
of  England 
aboutthis  k  jewish  " 


district  make  special  efforts  to  attract  the 
Hebrew  by  holding  services  particularly 
for  him  in  his  own  language,  and  many 
bills  can  be  seen 
int'orming  him 
that  St.  Mary's, 
Whitechapel,  or 
some  other 
church  will  have 
a  service  in  his 
special  behalf, 
with  a  Hebrew 
preacher  to  boot. 
These  bills  are 
nearly  always 
printed  in 
Hebrew,  though 
occasionally  the 
announcements 
are  in  both  that 
language  and 
English  on  the 
same  bill. 

f  EASTER  MONOAY.  I        am       tOld 

that,  as  a  rule, 
these  services  are  much  better  attended 
than  one  would  generally  suppose,  knowing 
what  a  stubborn  character  the  Jew  is  in 
all  that  concerns  the  faith  and  religion  of 
his  fathers.  When  holidays  are  on,  the 
churches  offer  more  services  and  attractions 
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of  a  social   kind  to   the   many   Hebrew  as  well  as  their  times  of  sorrow.    They 

parishioners  who  have  time  on  their  hands  are  great  when  there  is  a  wedding  to  be 

and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  celebrated,  and  this  is  often.    The  Jewish 

Dull  as  life  in  the   Jewish  quarter  of  wedding  ceremony  is  a  curious  one.     And 


EBB   CHKISTIAN    sERVlttS  AB£   C 
l.S  HEBREW. 


\Vhitechapel  too  often  is,  owing  to  the  with    these    people,    too,    the    betrothal 

poverty  that  abounds,  and  to  the  constant  ceremony  is  a  much   more   serious  affair 

deed  of  every  member  of  a  family  being  at  than  it  is  with  us.     It  is  needless  to  say 

work,  work,  work,  yet  Middlesex  Street  and  that  at  a  wedding    the  display  of  finery 

its  surroundings  have  their  times  of  mirth  comes  out  more  prominently  than  ever. 
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The  most  striking  part  of  the  bride's  dress 
is  probably  her  bridal  veil ;  the  most 
striking  novelty  of  the  rite  in  the 
synagogue  is  doubtless  the  breaking  of  a 
wine-glass  after  the  contracting  parties 
have  each  drunk  of  the  wine  that  it  con- 
tained. This  is,  no  doubt,  to  attest  their 
complete  union,  and  is  so  novel  to  one 
who  has  not  before  seen  it  done  that  it 
always  makes  the  most  impression  on  him 
of  any  part  of  the  ceremony. 

As  to  the  funeral  rites,  when  any  Jew 
dies,  there  are  still  the  same  practices 
carried  out  as  there  were  in  ancient  Pales- 
tine.    There  are  still  the  paid  mourners, 
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who  keep  up  for  a  whole  night  a  terrible 
wailing,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  any 
neighbour  who  does  not  happen  to  be  of 
the  same  faith  and  to  have  the  same  belief 
in  its  efficacy. 

Other  customs,  so  often  read  about  in 
Holy  Writ  and  other  books,  but  seldom 
seen  by  the  ordinary  Englishman,  can  be 
found  here  in  Whitethapel  flourishing 
vigorously.  The  married  women  among 
the  Jews  still  cover  their  heads  with  a 
close-fitting  black  cap ;  the  profusion  of 
sham  jewellery,  as  well  as  real,  seen  on 
every  Hebrew,  man  or  woman,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  yet  preserve  the 
same  trait  which  led  their  fellows  of  days 


gone  by  in  Egj'pt  to  spoil  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  ere  the  erstwhile  slaves 
left  its  coasts. 

The  Rabbi  still  moves  amongst  them, 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  Law,  a  man 
revered  bymostof  his  followers.  The  Rabbis 
of  the  East  End  have  done  no  small  part 
towards   making  the    lot  of    the  Jew   so 
much  more    comfortable    and    desirable 
than  it  was  in  the  olden  days.     And  then 
also   the    Kabbi   is    invariably   a  scholar. 
His    learning    and    wisdom    have    drawn 
upon  him  the  admiration  and  respect,  not 
only  of  the  Jews  whom  he  teaches,  but 
also  of  many  of  the  best  Englishmen  of 
the  time.    No  Jewish 
Rabbi    in     England 
has     ever    been    so 
much    respected    by 
our  whole  nation  as 
has    Dr.    H.   Adler, 
who  is  now  the  Chief 
Rabbi ;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  com- 
munity of   Hebrews 
in  Whitechapel   will 
never  be  able  to  re- 
pay to  him  the  debt 
they    owe    him    for 
what  he  has  done  for 
them  in  many  ways. 
Taken  in  all,  this 
colony  of  the  people 
who  formerly  inhab- 
ited    the    Promised 
g.j.  pjjj,  Land,  but  who  now 

sojourn  in  the 
"  strange  country  called  Britain,"  is  as 
peaceful  and  prosperous  a  colony  as  one 
need  wish.  Warm-hearted,  generous, 
quiet,  and  industrious,  they  set  a  good 
example  to  others  in  whom  these  traits 
are  not  so  conspicuous. 

But  that  terrible  dirt  still  remains — 
that  fetidness  which  everywhere  marks 
the  lower  class  of  Hebrews  and  their 
dwelhng- places.  If  only  Middlesex 
Street,  Wentworth  Street,  and  their  suburbs 
could  be  purged  of  that,  the  Jewish  quarter 
of  Whitechapel  might  be  held  up  as  a 
copy  for  several  dark  spots  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  J.-eeds — to  say  nothing 
of  London — to  emulate  in  many  respects. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ARCHIBALD  P.  BATTS, 

MILLIONAIRE. 

,V^.  IV.—  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  WITH 

THE  DRA  WN  BLINDS. 

By   EMERIC    HULME^BEAMAN. 

Author  of  "  The  Faith  that  Kills ;'  '*  The  Experiment  of  Dr.  AVi'*//,'*  etc.,  etc. 


IT  was  by  the  purest  accident  in  the 
world  that  I  happened  to  be  with 
Archibald  P.  Batts  when  Mr.  John  Powell 
called  upon  him.  I  had  met  Batts  that 
morning  in  Oxford  Street,  and  he  had 
invited  me  to  return  with  him  to  his  hotel 
to  lunch.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  lunch  we  had  repaired  to  his  private 
sitting-room,  and  were-  in  the  midst  of 
our  wine  and  cigars  when  the  waiter 
entered  with  a  card.  The  card  bore  on 
it  the  name — 

John  Cremorne  Powell, 

and  in  the  comer  of  it  was  printed  the 
address  of  a  fashionable  West-End  club, 
of  which  I  knew  Batts  to  be  himself  a 
member. 

"  This  is  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  have 
but  the  most  superficial  acquaintance," 
obser\'ed  Batts,  tossing  the  card  over  to 
me.  **  I  do  not  know  to  what  happy 
circumstance  I  am  indebted  for  the  favour 
of  a  visit  from  him.  But  we  shall  soon 
learn.  Ask  Mr.  Powell  up,"  he  added  to 
the  waiter.  A  minute  or  two  later  the 
gentleman  was  ushered  into  the  room.  He 
glanced  a  little  uneasily  from  Batts  to  me, 
and  appeared  co  hesitate  on  perceiving 
that  the  former  was  not  alone — indeed, 
seemed  half  inclined  to  withdraw,  but 
Batts  rose  and  courteously  motioned  him 
to  a  chair. 

"Pray  sit  down,"  said  he.  "This  is 
Mr.  Bertram." 

Mr.  Powell  was  a  lanky,  ill-favoured 
young  man  of  about  thirty,  dressed  with  a 


conspicuous  regard  to  fashion,  and  wear- 
ing an  orchid  in  his  button-hole.  There 
was  a  self-conscious  assumption  of  savoir 
/aire  in  his  manner  which,  combined  with 
a  subtle  suggestion  of  self-assertiveness, 
led  me  to  form  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
not  quite  sure  of  his  position  as  a  gentle- 
man. The  ill-bred  man  will  always  betray 
himself  by  an  over-accentuation  of  his 
claims  to  be  considered  well  bred.  I 
returned  his  bow,  and  he  sat  down. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  began, 
addressing  himself  to  Batts  with  a  care- 
less smile,  "  I  wished  to  see  you  on  a 
rather  private  matter — a  matter  of  some 
delicacy.  I  perceive  you  are  engaged. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  I  had  better  postpone 
my  visit  to  another  occasion,  when  I  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find  you  alone." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Powell,"  said  Batts,  "  I 
cannot  promise  you  that  you  will  ei^er 
find  me  alone.  I  am  a  man  of  the  most 
uncertain  movements,  and  never  make 
appointments.  I  may  add  that  if  the 
matter  to  which  you  refer  is  one  that  you 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  discussing  before 
a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and 
accustomed  to  treat  confidences  with 
respect,  Mr.  Bertram  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine  and  shares  most  of  my  private 
secrets.  Therefore,  you  can  speak  quite 
freely  before  him.  If,  however,  you 
prefer  not  to  open  the  subject,  the 
alternative  is  your  own.  May  I  offer 
you  a  cigar?" 

"Well,"  remarked  Mr.  Powell,  taking 
the     proffered     cigar    and     lighting    it 
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deliberately,  "  the  fact  is,  the  matter  is 
purely  personal.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted  with  you  for  some  time 
past." 

Batts  bowed. 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  Powell,  **  a  man 
is  always  restrained  by  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  from  exposing  his  misfortunes 
before  even  a  friend.  The  more  so,  you 
will  understand,  before  a  stranger !  "  He 
looked  towards  me  as  he  spoke. 

**  Pray  please  yourself  in  the  matter," 
said  Batts  coldly. 

**  Your  assurance  that  I  may  speak 
freely  before  Mr.  Bertram  relieves  me  of 
whatever  diffidence  I  might  otherwise  be 
supposed  to  experience,"  returned  Mr. 
Powell,  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other. 
*'  I  will,  therefore,  come  straight  to  the 
point." 

The  diffidence  which  he  deprecated 
appeared  to  me  to  be  remarkably  absent 
from  his  demeanour,  as  he  proceeded — 

"  The  point,  Mr.  Batts,  is  money." 

Batts  stared  straight  in  front  of  him. 

**You  will  pardon  me,"  resumed  our 
visitor,  "  for  stating  bluntly  in  so  many 
words  that  I  find  myself  in  a  sudden  grave 
predicament :  that,  in  fact,  I  want  money." 

"  Ah !  "  said  Batts,  his  lips  tightening. 
**  You  want  money.     And ?  " 

The  interrogative  pause  would  have 
disconcerted  most  people;  but  not  Mr. 
Powell. 

'*  Quite  so,"  said  that  gentleman  coolly. 
*'  I  thought — I  hoped — that  in  appealing 
to  a  friend ** 

"  An  acquaintance,"  corrected  Batts, 
with  some  asperity. 

**  An  acquaintance,  then  —  that  in 
appealing  to  an  acquaintance  of  well- 
known  liberality,  such  an  appeal  might 
meet  with  a  generous  response  1 " 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  said  Batts,  smiling, 
**  that  I  have  done  anything  to  deserve  the 
reputation  you  are  kind  enough  to  credit 
me  with.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
reputation  includes  the  assumption  that  I 
am  a  money-lender.  If  so,  I  beg  of  you 
to  allow  me  to  undeceive  you,  Mr.  Powell." 

"  Pray  do  not  misinterpret  me  so 
harshly ! "  broke  in  Mr.  Powell  with 
sudden  anxiety.     "We  are   club   friends. 


Surely  one  man  can  do  another  a  good 
turn  without  saying  hard  things  to  him  I " 

"Surely,"  said  Batts,  "if  the  reason  is 
sufficient.  How  much  money  do  you  want, 
Mr.  Powell  ?  " 

"  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  lend  it  you  ?  " 

"  I  can  offer  you  security !  " 

"  Pish !  Must  I  again  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  a  money-lender  ?  The  sum  is  not 
large,  but  you  will  comprehend  that  if  a 
hundred  of  my  acquaintances,  each  with 
equal  —  that  is  to  say,  no  claims  upon  me, 
were  to  expect  me  to  disburse  a  thousand 
pounds  to  them,  the  sum  in  the  aggregate 
would  become  considerable !  " 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Powell  ruefully. 
"You  imply  that  the  request  is  an 
impertinence.  Certainly  I  have  no  claim 
upon  you." 

"None,"  agreed  Batts.  "But  you  sa) 
you  can  give  security.  Why,  then,  do  you 
not  apply  to  your  solicitor  ?  " 

*'  I  have  my  reasons,"  replied  the  other. 
"  The  security  is  house  property.  There 
are  circumstances  which  cause  me  to 
hesitate  in  mortgaging  it.  If  necessary, 
and  to  a  private  acquaintance,  I  would  do 
so.  But  I  should  prefer  that  the  matter 
should  be  a  private  transaction — a  strictly 
private  transaction." 

"Meanwhile,  it  is  imperative  that  you 
should  have  this  sum  of  money  ?  " 

"  At  once !  I  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise from  you  the  truth.  It  is  a  debt  of 
honour." 

"Ah,  cards  again  I  "  said  Batts,  with  a 
shrug. 

"  Yes,  cards  again.  I  have  been  most 
unlucky.  If  the  money  isn't  paid  in  two 
days  I  shall  be  posted.  You  know  what 
that  means  to  a  society  man  !  " 

"1  sympathise  with  you.  But  why  do 
you  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Powell  im- 
petuously, "you  are  the  only  man  in 
London  to  whom  a  thousand  pounds  is  of 
no  more  consequence  than  a  thousand 
pence,  Sir,  and  because  I  believe  you 
are  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  and  would  help 
a  man  if  you  could." 

"  You  quite  overrate  both  my  resources 
and  my  virtues,"  smiled   Batts.     "That 
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cigar  does  not  burn  well — try  another. 
Now,  this  house  property  of  yours,  where 
is  it  situated  P " 

"Do  you  desire  a  mortgage?"  asked 
Mr.  Powell  uneasily. 

"  Pray  answer  my  question  first." 

"  Well,  I  have  a  house  and  grounds  in 
Chelsea — a  detached  house." 

"  That  is  all  ?  " 

"  All  that  1  can  offer."  said  the  other. 


I  shall  not  dispose  of  the  property  to 
another  during  the  two  years  of  my 
tenant's  lease.  He  is  a  curious  fellow. 
You  may  have  heard  of  him  —  Major 
Norton." 

Batts  started  involuntarily  from  his  chair ; 
then  he  sank  back  with  a  smile. 

"  A.  twinge  of  gout !  "  he  remarked. 
"  Major  Norton  ?  Yes,  I  have  heard  the 
name.    And  he  is  your  tenant } " 


U  pardon  mt  for  slating  bluntly  in  so  many  fronts  that  J  find  myself 
in  a  sudden  grave  prtdicamtnl." 


"  And  the  value  of  this  house  and 
grounds  .•' " 

"  Three  thousand  pounds  odd." 

"  Yet  you  shrink  from  mortgaging  it. 
Why  ?  " 

"  I  uill,  if  you  desire,  mortgage  it  to 
you." 

"  But  you  would  prefer  not  to  do  so. 
Why?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Balls,  to  be  quite  candid,  I 
don't  want  to  mortgage  it  if  I  can  help. 
The  house  is  let  on  a  lease — on  somewhat 
singular  conditions.     One  of  them  is  that 


"  He  is.  He  pays  a  high  rent,  and — 
doesn't  live  in  the  house." 

"  He  lives  in  Bayswatcr,"  said  Baits 
sharply.     "  Who  livrs  in  this  house  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  1  don't  know.  I  don't 
l)clieve  anybody  does.  It  is  thf  Major's 
caprice  that  it  should,  at  any  rate,  appear 
unoccupied." 

Batts  rang  the  bell. 

"  Send  for  my  brougham  at  once,"  he 
said  to  the  waiter  who  answered  the 
summons.  Then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Powell 
again. 
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**  If  you  will  oblige  me  by  driving  to 
this  house  of  yours  with  me  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Bertram — I  merely  wish  to 
see  it  out  of  curiosity — you  will  be  doing 
me  a  favour.  Mr.  Powell.  I  always  con- 
trive, if  possible,  to  repay  one  favour  with 
another.  When  you  have  shown  me  this 
house  we  will,  therefore,  return  to  my 
hotel,  and  I  will  write  you  out  a  cheque 
for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  You 
can  pay  it  back  to  me  at  your  convenience." 

I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Powell  or 
myself  was  the  more  astonished  at  this 
extraordinary  suggestion  of  Batts.  I  think 
neither  of  us  could  assign  a  reason  for  it : 
certainly  /  could  not — and,  judging  from 
the  expression  of  blank  amazement  on 
Mr.  Powell's  face,  nor  could  he.  He 
was,  however,  a  person  far  too  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  his  own  interests  to 
jeopardise  them  by  even  a  show  of  either 
suspicion  or  reluctance  in  the  present 
ins'ance.  He  concealed  instantaneously 
all  traces  both  of  surprise  and  satisfaction 
at  Batts* s  proposal,  and  consented  to  it 
with  an  easy  acquiescence.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  we  were  all  three  seated 
in  Batts's  brougham,  which  was  driven 
rapidly  off  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Mr.  Powell. 

**  Does  it  not  occur  to  you,"  asked 
Batts  presently,  **as  being  a  little  odd 
that  a  tenant  should  offer  a  high  rent 
for  a  house  which  he  does  not  occupy, 
l\rr.  Powell  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  other 
people's  motives,"  replied  Powell,  twirling 
his  moustache. 

**  An  excellent  rule.  Sir !  But  you 
referred  just  now  to  a  remarkable  condition 
laid  down  by  your  tenant.  Major  Norton — 
namely,  that  you,  his  landlord,  should  not, 
during  his  lease  of  it,  transfer  the  property 
to  other  hands.  I  wonder  why  he  should 
make  such  a  condition  !  " 

**  I  can't  say.  Possibly  because  a  new 
landlord  might  have  other  views  for  the 
disposition  of  the  house." 

**  In  fact,  might  exercise  an  impertinent 
curiosity  in  his  tenant's  method  of  fulfilling 
his  lease ! " 

"  Possibly,"  repeated  Mr.  Powell 
calmly. 


Batts  relapsed  into  silence,  and  scarce 
another  word  was  exchanged  till  the 
brougham  turned  sharply  round  into  a 
quiet  side-street  between  the  King's  Road 
and  the  river. 

**  We  are  almost  there,"  said  Mr.  Powell, 
glancing  out  of  the  window. 

**  Then  let  us  stop  the  carriage  and  get 
out,"  remarked  Batts.  **  I  should  prefer 
to  regard  this  house  of  yours  on  foot,  and 
at  my  leisure." 

**  My  dear  Sir,  you  seem  to  take  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  it ! "  laughed 
Powell,  as  the  next  instant  we  all  three 
descended  from  the  brougham,  and  Batts 
bade  the  coachman  await  our  return  at  the 
comer  of  the  street. 

"  Why,"  replied  Batts,  "  perhaps  I  do. 
My  interest  is  very  easily  excited,  you  will 
perceive  1     So — and  that  is  the  house  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  a  large  buildings 
standing  quite  by  itself  and  at  some 
distance  from  its  neighbours,  at  the  end  of 
a  very  deserted  thoroughfare.  Its  frontage 
was  towards  the  street,  while,  behind,  we 
could  see  a  garden  of  trees,  round  which 
a  high  wall  ran. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Powell,  "that  is  the 
house.  Seems  to  be  unoccupied,  doesn't 
it  ?  " 

We  had  arrived  opposite  the  building, 
and  stood  on  the  pavement  gazing  up  at  it. 

**  It  has  that  appearance,"  agreed  Batts ; 
then  he  whistled  softly. 

Indeed,  the  house  presented  an  aspect 
of.  absolute  desertion.  The  face  of  it  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  large  square  windows 
were  set  in  each  storey,  and  in  all  of  these 
windows  the  blinds  were  drawn,  while 
over  the  entire  edifice  there  hovered  a 
spirit  of  brooding  desolation.  Before 
returning  to  the  brougham,  Batts  walked 
round  to  the  back  of  the  house,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Powell  and  myself.  Here 
we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  the  high 
wall  already  referred  to ;  and  between  the 
wall  and  the  house  there  appeared  to  be  a 
small  but  thick  plantation  of  trees,  which 
added  at  once  to  the  privacy  and  the 
general  gloom  of  the  building.  There 
was  a  heavy  iron -studded  door  let  into  the 
wall,  which  gave  access  to  the  back  of 
the  premises.      We  tried   this  door,  and 
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discovered  that  it  was  securely  fastened  ; 
everything,  in  fact,  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  house  was  untenanted. 
Batts  turned  away  without  a  word,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  we  had  re-entered  the 
brougham  and  were  driving  back  to  the 
hotel.  To  write  a  cheque  for  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  payable  to 
Mr.  Powell,  and  to  dismiss  that  gentle- 
man with  a  laconic  but  courteous  sentence 
of  farewell  were  matters  that  occupied 
Batts  scarcely  five  minutes.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Powell  had  taken  his  departure  Batts 
looked  at  me  with  a  queer  smile. 

**  There  are  some  curious  fellows  in  this 
London  society  of  ours,  Bertram,"  he 
remarked.  **  That  man,  for  instance, 
possesses  the  entrle  to  many  very  good 
houses  in  town,  though  you  would  hardly 
believe  it.  He  has,  1  should  say,  as  little 
.  principle  as  breeding." 

"  And  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
jrou,"  I  replied.  **  Your  reception  of  his 
insufferably  cool  request  I  confess  sur- 
prised me." 

•'  Ah,  my  good  Bertram,  you  are  easily 
surprised,"  laughed  Batts.  "  For  example, 
you  were  doubtless  surprised  at  my 
anxiety  to  inspect  this  precious  house  of 
his  in  the  wilds  of  Chelsea  ?  " 

"  I  admit  it." 

**  And  you  will  be  surprised  if  I  ask  you 
to  return  with  me  there  in  half  an  hour  ? 
It  is  now  barely  fi\^  o'clock." 

"Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
return  there  for  }  "  I  ejaculated. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  are  surprised,"  remarked 
Batts  suavely.  "  But,  my  dear  Bertram, 
we  have  still  two  hours  to  get  through 
before  dinner  (which,  by-lhe-bye,  I  will  beg 
of  you  to  share  with  me  here);  and  how 
better  can  we  employ  them  than  by  taking 
a  gentle  drive  ?  And  what  more  interest- 
ing direction  could  we  select  for  such  a 
drive  than  the  delightful  neighbourhood 
of  Chevne  Walk  }  " 

I  shook  my  head  with  a  smile.  "  Your 
enigmas  are  beyond  me,"  1  obser\'ed. 

Batts  smiled  too. 

"Let  me  recommend  a  whisky-and- 
soda,"  he  said ;  "  after  which  we  can 
discuss  the  enigma  at  our  ease — in  the 
brougham." 


I  knew  that  this  flippancy  of  manner 
served  but  to  conceal,  as  usual,  some  more 
serious  purpose  beneath  it ;  and  so,  still 
speculating  not  a  little  as  to  the  mysterious 
object  of  Batts's  present  excursion,  I  con- 
sented, without  further  argument  or  protest, 
to  accompany  him  upon  it. 

When  we  were  seated  again  together  in 
his  carriage,  he  said,  "  Did  I  ever  mention 
Lascelles  to  you  }  " 

"  Lascelles ! "  said  I,  "  Lascelles !  The 
name  carries  a  not  unfamiliar  sound.  Yes, 
I  fancy  at  some  time  or  another  I  must 
have  heard  you  mention  it,  though  I  cannot 
clearly  remember  when  or  in  what  con 
nection." 

"  Doubtless  not.  He  is  dead  now. 
Died,  in  fact,  a  year  ago — in  America.  He 
and  I  were  at  one  time  close  friends.  He 
died  worth  a  considerable  amount  of 
money." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  wondering  what 
possible  bearing  the  death  of  one  of 
Batts's  numerous  wealthy  acquaintances 
might  be  supposed  to  have  upon  the  matter 
in  hand. 

"  All  this  money,"  pursued  Batts,  "  was 
left  by  Lascelles  to  his  only  daughter, 
Eleanor  Lascelles,  at  that  time  a  girl  at  an 
English  boarding-school." 

"  Indeed,"  I  repeated,  endeavouring  to 
assume  a  proper  appearance  of  interest  in 
these  communications. 

"  Lascelles,  by  his  will,  appointed  his 
cousin  and  next-of-kin  the  sole  guardian 
and  trustee  of  his  orphan  daughter." 

"Really?" 

"  I  perceive  you  follow  me,"  said 
Batts  drily.  "  Have  you  ever  met  Major 
Norton  }  " 

"No,"  I  replied.  "What  has  Major 
Norton  to  do  with  it.^" 

"Whv,  he  is  the  tenant  of  our  friend 
Powell's  house ;  but  you  say  you  haven't 
met  him — I  have.  He  is  not  a  man  to 
inspire  confidence,  my  dear  Bertram." 

"  Excuse  me — but  I  am  getting  a  trifle 
mixed.  First  you  allude  to  Lascelles, 
then  to  Norton,  and  in  the  next  breath 
connect  the  two  by  explaining  that  the 
latter  is  the  tenant  of  Mr,  Powell's  house. 
What  on  earth  am  I  to  make  of  all  this 
confusion  of  ideas  }  " 
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"  Out  of  chaos  I  will  evolve  order !  " 
smiled  Batts.  "  Major  Norton  is  Lascelles' 
cousin,  and  the  guardian  and  trustee  of 
his  daughter  Eleanor.      Voila  lout  !  " 

"  Oh,"  1  esclaimed,  "  now  I  begin  to 
see  some  ghmmer  of  connection  between 
cause  and  effect.  The  cause  of  our 
expedition  is  indirectly,  then.  Major 
Norton  .'' " 

"Your   discrimination   is  most   credit- 
able," remarked  Batts.     "That,  roughly, 
may    be     taken    as 
the    cause.     T,he 
effect " 

"Yes,  the  effect?" 

"  Remains  to  be 
seen  ! "  said  Batts, 
smiling.  "  I  told 
the  coachman  to 
stop  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  and 
here  we  are." 

The  brougham 
drew  up  as  he  spoke, 
and   once    more  we 


alighted. 

"What   do    you 

propose  to  do  now  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Ring  at  the 
front  -  door  bell  of 
the  house  with  the 
drawn  blinds," 
replied  he. 


,  my  dear  fellow,  what 's  the  use 
of  that?"  I  expostulated.  "The  house, 
as  you  perceive,  is  unoccupied.  You 
might  ring  lilt  doomsday  and  get  no 
answer." 

"  That  is  quite  likely,"  returned  Batts 
coolly,  while  he  ascended  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  front  door.  "Still  there  is  no 
hami  in  ringing,  my  good  Bertram,"  and 
he  pulled  the  bell  violently.  We  heard 
the  echoes  of  it  reverberating  in  some 
distant  portion  of  the  house;  soon  they 
died  away  again,  and  were  presently 
succeeded  by  a  silence  that  only  served  to 
confirm  my  conviction  that  the  house  was 
quite  empty.  Batts  stood  tapping  his  heels 
with  his  cane  fora  minute  or  two  on  thestcps, 
before  turning  away.  Then  we  proceeded 
slowly  back  towards  the  carriage  together. 


"  You    are    satisfied    now,"    I     asked, 

"  that " 

"Perfectly  satisfied,"  he  said. 
"  The  house  is  unoccupied  ?  " 
"  On  the  contrary,  that  it  is  occupied." 
"  What  1  "  I  exclaimed,  staring  at  him. 
"  I  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
that  it  is  occupied,"  he  repeated,  getting^ 
into  the  brougham. 

"  In  the  name  of  Fortune,  by  whom  .-* 
Rats  and  mice  ?  " 

"  Oh,    dear    no  f 
"""  Men    and     women. 

One  woman  at  least. 
A  girl,  probably. 
Possibly  Eleanor 
Lascelles." 

Having  fired  ofT 
this  disjointed 
succession  of  sen-i 
tences,  he  leaned 
back  and  gazed  at 
me  with  a  placid 
smile. 

"Your  c  o  n- 
clusions  outstrip  my 
power  of  inference," 
1  replied,  "  I  sup- 
pose 3'ou  are  guided 
by  rational  data  iti 
arriving  at 
them  ?  " 

"Certainly,  my 
good  Bertram !  But 
still,  they  are  only  conclusions  resting  on 
deduction,  and  have  got  to  be  verified, 
remember.  First,  there  is  the  aggressive 
appearance  of  desertion  about  the  house- 
Suspicious  circumstance  number  one. 
Secondly,  the  strange  conditions  upoit 
which  the  lease  appears  to  be  held. 
Suspicion  two.  Thirdly,  the  coincidence 
of  Major  Norton's  niece  having  dis- 
appeared simultaneously  with  the  letting 

of  Mr.  Powell's  house " 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  nothing  of  that ! "  I 
exclaimed. 

"  Suspicion  number  three.  Oh,  yes,  she 
has  disappeared.  I  do  not  say  that  that 
alone  is  matter  for  suspicion — but  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance  of 
this  house,  it  seems  to  me  to  become 
so.     1  called  on  Major  Norton,  you  must 
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know,  shortly  after  my  return  from  New 
York  a  month  or  two  ago.  Out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  my  friend  Lascelles,  I 
felt  that  the  least  I  could  do  would  be 
to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  his  orphan 
girl.  So  I  called  on  Norton,  explained 
briefly  my  connection  with  Lascelles, 
and,  in  line,  requested  his  permission  to 
see  Miss  Eleanor.  He  replied  with  a  con- 
siderable aflectation  of  sincere  regret  that 
he  could  not  gratify  my  Wish,  since  Miss 
Lascelles  was  at  that  moment  travelling 
abroad  for  her  health.  He  had  been 
obliged,  he  said,  after  withdrawing  her 
from  school,  to  consult  an  eminent  medical 
authority  with  regard  to  her  health,  and 
that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  this  physician 
that  he  had  decided  to  send  the  poor 
child  on  a  long  voyage,  in  the  hope  that 
her  constitution  might  benefit  by  this 
change  of  scene  and  climate.  He  added 
that  Miss  Lascelles  was  travelling  under 
the  care  of  a  thoroughly  amiable,  trust- 
worthy, and  experienced  lady,  from  whom 
she  would  receive  every  kindness  and 
attention.  I  asked  the  nature  of  her  ail- 
ment, and  was  told  that  it  threatened  to 
develop  into  consumption.  *  I  fear,*  said 
the  Major,  *  that  my  ward  will  have,  there- 
fore, to  reside  almost  permanently  abroad— 
in  the  South  of  France,  probably  :  at  any 
rate,  until  a  radical  cure  has  been  effected.' 
The  intelligence  surprised  me,  for  from 
my  knowledge  of  Lascelles,  who  had  been 
a  man  of  strong  physique  and  robust  con- 
stitution, consumptive  tendencies  in  any 
child  of  his  were  the  last  thing  l' should 
have  expected  to  find.  I  have  met  Major 
Norton  once  or  twice  since  my  first  visit 
to  him,  and  on  each  occasion  I  have  been 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  aversion  to  the 
man.  He  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  my 
dear  Bertram,  not  a  person  to  inspire 
confidence." 

**  In  other  words,  you  suspect  him  of 
foul  play  ?  "  I  said. 

**  I  think  I  shall  be  more  satisfied  when 
I  have  proved  to  myself  that  any  such 
suspicion  is  groundless,"  answered  Batts. 
"  And  to  set  all  doubts  at  rest  once  and 
for  all,  it  is  my  intention,  Bertram,  to  effect 
an  entrance  into  that  empty  house  to- 
night." 

No.  203.     August  1900 


"  To-night  ?  " 

**  Yes.  *  If  'twere  done- 


— ' ;  you  know 
the  rest.  I  see  no  reason  for  delay. 
To-night,  then,  we  will  explore  the  pene- 
tralia of  this  mysterious  mansion.  I  say 
*we,*    for  I  assume  you  will  accompany 


»» 


me. 

•*  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  are  bent 
upon  going,  of  course  I  will  accompany 
you." 

"  I  am  bent  upon  going.  By-the-bye, 
can  you  box  ?  " 

**  Box  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  can  box.  I  won 
the  Public  Schools  Championship  in  my 
year." 

"  Good  !     And  wrestle  ?  " 

"After  a  fashion.     I  can  hold  my  own." 

"  Capital !  I  merely  ask  because  one 
never  knows  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort 
what  precise  kind  of  opposition  to  expect ; 
and  sometimes  a  free  use  of  one's  fist  is 
found  to  be  essential,  equally  for  pro- 
tective as  offensive  purposes.  For  instance, 
the  empty  house " 

*'  May  be  garrisoned  by  prize-fighters," 
I  laughed. 

*'  Hardly  that ;  but,  at  least,  men  of 
determined  obstinacy,  and  not  amenable 
to  the  smooth  persuasiveness  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  as  well  to  be  prepared." 

**  There  is  one  point  that  puzzles  me," 
I  broke  in.  **  Why  should  Major  Norton 
(granting  that  he  has  utilised  this  house 
for  purposes  of  detention)  desire  to  invest 
it  wnth  the  semblance  of  non-occupancy.*^" 

•*  My  good  Bertram,  the  reason  is 
obvious  I "  returned  Batts.  **  If  the  house 
were  known  to  be  inhabited,  there  would 
not  inconceivably  be  some  slight  curiosity 
among  the  neighbours  as  to  its  occupant ; 
and  should  any  suggestion  of  mystery  arise 
in  connection  with  this  occupant,  it  would 
be  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  some 
inquir}'  might  be  set  on  foot.  To  avoid 
such  an  unpleasant  contingency,  Major 
Norton  has,  it  would  appear,  hit  upon  the 
happy  expedient  of  leasing  an  apparently 
uninhabited  house ! " 

"Ah,  true ;  that  sounds  a  reasonable 
explanation,  Batts  ! "  I  agreed.  **  And 
your  scheme  is " 

**  To  get  into  the  house,  find  out  if 
Miss  Lascelles  is  there,  and,  if  so,  to  take 

K  E 
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steps  to  ensure  her  immediate  and  future 
safety/'  said  Batts  slowly  and  deliberately. 

**  By  Jove,  and  we'll  do  it  1 "  I  cried,  a 
wild  and  schoolboyish  sense  of  exhilar- 
ation at  the  prospect  of  the  approaching 
adventure  and  its  romantic  issues  filling 
my  breast. 

"Yes,"  said  Batts,  puffing  calmly  at 
his  cigar,  "  we  '11  do  it !  " 

«  «  «  « 

The  weather  favoured  us ;  the  night  fell 
still  and  dark  ;  from  behind  black  banks 
of  cloud  the  moon  gleamed  fitfully  from 
time  to  time  ;  a  warm  soft  breeze  from  the 
south  fanned  our  faces ;  now  and  then  a 
drop  of  rain  plashed  sullenly  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  air  was  full  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  impending  thunder.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  when  Batts  and  I  found  ourselves 
once  more  gazing  up  at  the  gloomy  face  of 
the  building  we  had  come  to  invade.  There 
was  about  it  no  sign  of  stir  or  life.  It  rose 
out  of  the  shadows  of  the  night,  itself  a 
sombre  and  menacing  shadow,  seeming 
but  a  degree  more  solid  than  the  darkness 
which  environed  it.  The  street  was 
deserted.  From  the  distance  came  the 
confused  hum  of  the  sound  of  the  noises 
of  the  city ;  but  close  at  hand  the  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  in 
some  neighbouring  alley  or  the  occasional 
rumble  of  a  tradesman's  cart  in  the  main 
street  beyond.  I  was  so  filled  with  a  sense 
of  the  isolation  of  the  spot  that  I  caught 
myself  doubting,  after  all,  whether  our 
imaginations  had  not  got  the  better  of  our 
commonsense  in  allowing  us  to  be  per- 
suaded into  the  idea  that  this  house  could 
be  inhabited  when  everything  about  it 
pointed  so  emphatically  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  Batts,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  be  affected  by  any  similar  diffidence  as 
to  the  correctness  of  his  original  premise. 

**  Let  us  get  round  to  the  back,"  he 
said,  after  a  few  moments'  silent  sur\ey  of 
the  building. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  we  picked  our  way 
through  the  gloom  till  presently  eight  feet 
of  wall  grew  out  of  the  darkness  before  us, 
and  again  we  halted. 

"  Now,"  said  Batts,  "  I  daresay,  Bertram, 
this  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  you 
have  performed  an  acrobatic  feat  of  this 


description.  The  thing  is  quite  easy  ;  but 
you  are  the  stronger  man,  so  up  you 
go  first!" 

He  then  proceeded  to  place  himself 
against  the  wall  with  bent  back ;  I  clam- 
bered on  to  his  shoulders,  and  a  moment 
later  was  astride  the  summit  of  the  wall ; 
then,  leaning  over,  I  grasped  Batts  firmly 
under  the  arms  and  hauled  him  up  beside 
me.  To  drop  down  gently  on  the  other 
side  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  We 
alighted  on  soft  turf.  At  that  same  instant 
the  moon  broke  suddenly  out  from  the 
clouds  and  revealed  to  us  a  gravelled 
pathway  flanked  by  high  trees  and  lead- 
ing through  tangled  shrubs  to  the  back 
entrance  of  the  house.  Along  this  path 
we  advanced  with  careful  steps,  and  I 
began  for  the  first  time  to  realise  some  of 
the  sensations  that  might  be  supposed  to 
inspire  the  housebreaker — without,  it  may 
be,  the  added  charm  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. Our  stealthy  progress  was 
checked  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
light  at  one  of  the  windows.  Batts 
touched  my  arm,  and  though  I  could  not 
see  his  face,  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
was  smiling. 

"  So,  my  good  Bertram,"  he  whispered, 
"  how  about  the  empty  house  now  }  " 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "how  are  we  to 
get  in  }  " 

"  Through  that  window,"  he  answered. 

"  It  will  be  shut." 

"  We  will  open  it." 

We  had  continued  our  way  gradually  as 
we  spoke,  and  now  had  reached  a  large 
window,  not  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  looked  out  upon  the  garden. 
Softly  Batts  tried  the  sash :  it  was  fastened. 
He  next  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small 
diamond,  and  with  this  he  slowly  cut 
the  pane  of  glass  from  its  frame,  after  fix- 
ing to  the  surface  of  it  a  piece  of  putty. 
Placing  his  finger  on  the  putty,  he  was 
enabled  to  prevent  the  pane  from  falling 
inwards,  and  a  minute  later  had  extracted 
the  glass  from  its  socket.  It  was  now  ihe 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  unfasten  the 
catch  inside  and  gently  push  the  window 
open  ;  and,  marvelling  not  a  little  at  the 
ease   with   which    these    things    can    be 
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accomplished,  even  by  amateurs,  I  found 
myself  the  next  moment  standing  with 
Batts  inside  the  room.  Batts  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  a  light. 

■•  We  are  in  the  house,"  he  observed, 
"  at  last ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  further 
need  of  concealment.  1  propose,  indeed, 
to  make  the  acquaintance,  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  its  worthy  occupants — not  to 
avoid  them.  Ah,  there 
is    gas    turned    on,    I 


picked  himself  up  from  the  floor,  and 
coolly  drawing  a  revolver  from  his  pocket, 
presented  it  full  at  the  man's  breast. 

"  I  always  think,"  he  remarked,  "  that 
an  acquaintance  inaugurated  in  this  way 
bids  fair  to  strengthen  into  a  real  friend- 
ship—for it  is  based,  you  see,  on  a  kind 
of  mutual  respect  and  esteem.  If  you 
move,  ray  friend,  you  are  next  door  to  a 


I  stood  by  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets 
whilst  Batts  lit  a  large 
gas  •  jet  attached  to 
one  of  the  side  walls. 
Hardly  had  he  done 
so,  when  the  door 
suddenly  opened, 
and  a  man's  figure 
appeared  o  n  t  h  e 
threshold. 

"  Good  evening," 
said  Batts  amiably. 

The  man  looked 
from  one  to  the  other 
of  us  without  speaking. 
He  was  a  burly  fellow, 
of  a  cast  of  counten- 
ance usually  described 
as  "  bulldog,"  and  was 
dressed  like  a  superior 
servant. 

"  We  rang,"  ex- 
plained Batts,  "  at  the 
front  •  door  bell,  but 
could  not  make  any- 
body hear,  so  we  were 
constrained  to  effect 
this  somewhat  un- 
ceremonious entrance. 


vill 


'■  // « 


1  am  sure  you 
pardon  it.  Pray  how  is  Miss  Lascelles.'" 
For  reply,  the  man,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  hurled  himself  upon  Batts  with 
the  blind  ferocity  of  a  wild  beast.  Batts 
dodged  quickly  aside,  slipped,  and 
siumbled  to  the  floor.  1  sprang  forward 
at  ihe  same  instant  and  dealt  the  fellow 
a  heavy  blow  between  the  eyes  ;  he  fell 
back  dazed,  and  before  he  could  recover 
himself  to  renew   the   attack.    Batts   had 


dead  man.  So  keep  perfectly  still,  please, 
while  we  talk.  To  be^in  with,  who 
are  vou  .-" " 

"  Who  am  I .' "  roared  the  man,  purple 
with  rage,  ycl,  with  Batts's  deadly  barrel 
gleaming  full  upon  him,  not  daring  to 
siir,  "who  am  /.curse  yuu!  Who  the 
devil  arc  lou.  I  should  like  to  know,  thai 
dares  to  come  breaking  into  my  housi- 
like  this  in  the  middle  of  the  night .'  " 
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.  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
telling  you  who  I  am,"  replied  Batts 
pleasantly.  **  My  name  is  Archibald  P. 
Batts.  No  doubt  it  is  familiar  to  you } 
No  }  I  am  sorry.  It  only  illustrates  the 
miserable  limitations  of  fame !  This 
gentleman  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Bertram. 
Now,  who  are  jou  ?  " 

**  What  right    have  you  to  ask  ?      Put 

down    that   revolver.     By    G ,   you'll 

repent  this !  It 's  a  hard  -  labour  job, 
remember ! " 

**  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it.  And 
I  may  as  well  tell  you,  my  man,"  pro- 
ceeded Batts,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner,  **  that  it  is  like  to  prove  what  you 
so  eloquently  term  a  very'  *  hard  labour 
job '  for  you  and  your  confederates,  unless 
you  throw  up  the  sponge  at  once  and  show 

your  hand  without  compelling  us  to  force 
it  I »' 

"  Are  you  a  detective } "  asked  the 
fellow,  still  defiantly,  yet  with  a  distinct 
modification  of  his  previous  threatening 
tone. 

''  No,"  said  Batts  ;  "  but  I  am  the  next 
best  thing.  I  am  a  millionaire;  and  I 
can  pay  handsomely  for  my  information. 
Listen,"  he  added,  stepping  close  to  the 
man  and  gazing  at  him  with  a  stern  signifi- 
cance ;  '*  I  can  pay  a  higher  price — do  you 
understand  ?  —  a  higher  price  than  your 
employer^  ]\Lijor  Norton^  can  !  " 

The  fellow  shrank  back  as  if  he  had 
been  struck.  He  positively  cowered  before 
Batts.  His  entire  demeanour  underwent 
a  complete  alteration  ;  where  there  had 
previously  been  the  hired  bully,  we  saw 
now  only  a  cringing  and  co>\  ed  rascal. 

"  Major  Norton  }  "  he  repeated  ;  "  what 
do  you  know  about  Major  Norton  }  " 

•*  I  know  all  about  Major  Norton — and 
Miss  Lascelles !  "  said  Batts,  trusting,  as 
he  was  so  fond  of  doing,  to  the  chance 
accuracy  of  a  shot  in  the  dark.  In  this 
case — as  in  previous  ones — luck  favoured 
him,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  burly 
man's  trepidation  that  the  shot  had  gone 
straight  home  to  the  buIKs-eye.  Batts 
noted  and  instantly  followed  up  his 
advantage.  **  So,"  he  continued,  **you  had 
better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  my  good 
fellow,  and   save   your  own   skin.      Miss 


Lascelles  is  a  prisoner  in  this  house.  That* 
of  course,  we  all  know.  And  you,  appar- 
ently, are  her  jailer." 

He  paused  and  looked  contemptuously 
at  his  victim,  while  his  finger  still  t03red 
with  the  revolver. 

"  How  did  you  find  out  }  "  gasped  the 
fellow,  edging  further  away. 

"  Sit  down  there,"  said  Batts,  pointing 
to  a  chair.  '*  Thank  you.  Now  be  good 
enough  not  to  move.  I  don't  want  to 
shoot  you  if  I  can  help  it,  but  /  am  master 
of  this  situation,  and  the  sooner  you 
realise  that  the  better.  First,  you  have 
got  to  answer  my  questions,  and  I  should 
advise  you  for  your  own  sake  to  speak  the 
truth." 

"Oh,  I'll  answer,"  said  the  man  sul- 
lenly; "only  I  should  be  more  comfortable 
if  you  would  put  down  that  pistol  of 
yours." 

"  No  doubt.  Well,  to  satisfy  you,  I  will 
put  it  down — on  the  table  close  to  my 
hand.  To  begin,  then,  how  many  people 
are  in  this  house  beside  yourself.'*" 

"  Only  myself  and  a  woman  attendant.'" 

"  Only  yourself  and  a  woman  attendant. 
Good.  You  are  both  in  the  pay  of  Major 
Norton  .^ " 

"  What 's  the  use  of  denying  it  ?  ** 
growled  the  fellow. 

"  None  whatever.  How  long  has  Miss. 
Lascelles  been  kept  detained  here  }  " 

"  A  month." 

"  What  are  your  instructions  }  " 

"  To  prevent  her  from  leaving  the  house 
and  to  let  nobody  see  her,  or  know  that 
she — or  anyone  else — is  living  here." 

"  I  see.  And  w^hat  is  the  object  of  this 
illegal  detention  t " 

•'  I  don't  know.  It 's  none  of  my 
business.     I  carry  out  my  orders." 

"  You  have  no  suspicion  .'^" 

"  I  see  no  reasons  to  answer  your 
questions,"  muttered  the  man. 

Batts  took  up  his  revolver  playfully. 

"  No  ?  That  is  unfortunate,  for  it  may 
compel  me  to  resort  to  force " 

"All  right— all  right,"  broke  in  the 
other  hurriedly,  "  just  put  it  down.  I  *ll 
answer !  " 

"  Thank  you.  Has  Miss  Lascelles  been 
treated  properly  during  this  time  .^" 
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"  Oh,  yes.  She  has  all  she  wants,  and 
we  are  quite  civil  and  respectful  to  the 
young  lady :  those  are  our  orders." 

**  Fortunate  for  you.  She  has  had  no 
visitors  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment — Batts 
examined  the  butt  of  his  revolver  and 
hummed  gently. 

•*  Yes,"    replied    the   fellow  promptly, 


"  one." 


••  A  gentleman  ?  " 

"  A  doctor." 

"  Ah  !     Does  he  come  often  ?  " 

•*  He's  been  once.  He 's  coming  again 
to-morrow." 

•*  To-morrow  ?  "  exclaimed  Batts.  "  Is 
Miss  Lascelles  ill  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  was  the 
dogged  answer. 

**  Now,"  said  Batts  slowly,  **  I  will  offer 
you,  my  friend,  two  alternatives.  You 
will  either  obey  me  implicitly — implicitly, 
mind ! — ^and  do  everything  I  bid  you,  or 
else  you  will  stand  trial  for  the  illegal 
detention  of  a  free  subject,  and  enjoy  a 
term  of  penal  servitude  for  a  good  slice  of 
the  rest  of  your  natural  life.  Which  is  it 
to  be  ?  " 

*•  If  I  consent,  will  you  swear  to  protect 
me  from  consequences  ?  "  demanded  the 
man. 

"  Yes,"  said  Batts  deliberately  ;  "  I  shall 
treat  you  as  a  sort  of  private  *  Queen's 
evidence,'  and  guarantee  you  absolute 
immunity  from  the  consequences  of  your 
act.  Also,"  he  added,  "if  you  serve  me 
well  in  the  matter  I  will  pay  you." 

The  fellow's  eyes  glistened. 

••  I  'm  your  man ! "  he  exclaimed,  with 
convincing  brevity. 

**  You  are  wise  I "  said  Batts  meaningly. 
"  Now  this  gentleman  and  myself  will 
sleep  in  this  house  to-night — an  armchair 
and  a  sofa  will  do — and  you  will  oblige  us 
with  your  company  in  the  same  room. 
To-morrow  morning  we  w^ill  breakfast 
with  Miss  Lascelles.  Do  I  make  myself 
clear  ?  " 

The  man  grunted. 

**  By-the-bye,  what  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Smith,"  came  the  prompt  response. 

"  That  is  not  your  real  name,  but  it  will 
do  as   well  as  another,"   returned   Batts 


coolly.  "  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  first  to  business. 
What  does  Major  Norton  pay  you  for 
your  services  ?  " 

**  Fifty  pounds  a  month." 

**  I  will  pay  you  two  hundred  pounds 
down  and  cry  quits.  It  is  more  than  you 
deserve.  Two  hundred  pounds  and  a  free 
pardon  !  "  smiled  Batts. 

**  Done,  Sir  1 "  said  Smith. 

"And  the  'woman  attendant'  must  be 
your  concern.  Give  her  to  understand 
that  she  is  in  my  power,  and  must  obey 
me  through  you.     Do  you  comprehend  ?  " 

"  I  '11  do  it ! " 

"  Miss  Lascelles,  I  presume,  has  retired 
for  the  night  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  at 
present.  Pray  make  yourself  comfortable 
in  that  chair.  Mr.  Bertram  and  I  will 
pass  the  night  in  this  room  with  you." 

Perceiving  the  uselessness  of  further 
argument  or  resistance,  Mr.  Smith 
acquiesced  with  as  good  a  semblance  of 
amiability  as  he  could  muster,  and  half  an 
hour  later  was  snoring  placidly  on  the 
floor.     Batts  turned  to  me  with  a  smile. 

"We  have  arrived  none  too  soon, 
Bertram,"  he  remarked.  "  There  is 
devilry  afoot,  but,  whatever  it  is,  we  shall 
defeat  it !     Can  you  sleep  on  the  sofa  ?  " 

"  With  an  effort !  "  I  laughed. 

Batts  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair — 
for  the  room  was  furnished  with  some 
regard  to  comfort — and  lit  a  cigar.  I 
dozed  fitfully  through  the  night.  But  for 
his  part,  I  believed  Batts  never  closed  his 
eyes.  I  woke  as  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
the  dawn  crept  through  the  open  window, 
and  beheld  him  still  calmly  smoking  in 
his  armchair,  with  the  recumbent  form  of 
Mr.  Smith  curled  up  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet,  and  the  loaded  revolver  on  the  table 
beside  him.  Then  I  fell  asleep  again,  and 
was  roused  by  a  touch  on  my  shoulder. 
The  room  was  flooded  with  sunlight. 

"  You  slept  capitally  through  the  storm ! " 
laughed  Batts. 

"  The  storm  ?  "  I  ejaculated. 

"  Oh,  there  has  been  the  deuce  and  all 
of  a  thunderstorm  I  I  was  half  afraid 
the  noise  of  the  thunder  might  have  dis- 
turbed you  and  our  friend  Smith  here,  but 
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I  am  glad  to  say  that  neither  his  nor  your 
slumbers  seem  to  have  been  in  the  least 
affected  by  it.  And  now  it  is  nearly  time 
to  introduce  ourselves  to  IMiss  Lascelles," 
he  concluded,  flinging  away  the  end  of  his 
cigar.  "  Mr.  Smith  has  kindly  arranged 
it."  He  nodded  affably  to  the  burly 
rufiian,  who  stood  beside  him  with  a  some- 
what sheepish  and  sleepy  look  on  his  bull- 
dog countenance ;  then  at  a  sign  from 
Batts  Mr.  Smith  left  the  room. 

"  Can  you  trust  him  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  has  a  double  incentive 
to  be  strictly  honest  with  me — one  is  the 
hope  of  payment ;  the  other  a  certainty  of 
speedy  vengeance  if  he  betrays  us.  We 
can  trust  him." 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the 
fellow  returned  and  informed  us  that  if  we 
would  accompany  him  to  another  room  we 
should  find  breakfast  served,  adding  that 
Miss  Lascelles  would  join  us  there  almost 
immediately. 

We  followed  our  conductor  to  a  com- 
fortable and  well  -  appointed  chamber, 
where  we  found  a  table  laid  with  a  hastily 
prepared  breakfast.  A  matronly  woman 
advanced  towards  us  with  a  curtsey. 

"  Mrs.  Briggs,"  said  Smith  laconically. 

*'  Ah,'*  said  Batts.  **  You  understand 
the  situation,  Mrs.  Briggs  ?  " 

**  1  *m  not  sorry  you  \-e  come.  Sir,  and 
that's  the  truth,"  answered  the  woman. 
**  1  don't  much  like  this  employment.  It 's 
not  what  I  've  been  accustomed  to.  If  I 
thought  as  any  harm  was  to  come  to  the 
young  lady " 

Batts  interrupted  her  with  a  gesture. 

**  I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your 
scruples,"  he  replied  with  gentle  irony. 
**  I  may  inform  you  that  I  have  every 
suspicion  that  harm  ts  intended  to  the 
young  lady.  That's  why  we  are  here. 
Now,  kindly  request  Miss  Lascelles  to 
honour  us  with  her  presence,  and  withdraw." 

The  woman  retired,  and  presently  the 
door  opened  and  IMiss  Lascelles  herself 
came  in.  She  was  a  tali,  fair  girl,  pale 
and  exceedingly  pretty,  with  the  strain  of 
a  constant  nervous  apprehension  plainly 
stamped  upon  her  almost  childish  features. 
She  approached  us  with  a  pretty  diffidence 
and   looked  shyly  first  at  Batts,  then  at 


myself.    Batts  took  a  step   towards  her 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"The  occasion  is  not  one  upon  which 
to  waste  time  in  formal  apologies,  Miss 
Lascelles  !  "  he  said  gently.  **  I  knew 
your  father  well ;  and  permit  me  to  add 
that  through  him  your  face  seems  quite 
familiar  to  me.  I  trust  you  will  consider 
that  a  sufficient  introduction.  This  is  a 
friend  of  mine — Mr.  Bertram,  and  we  are 
both  here  to  save  you,  and  to  rescue  you 
from  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an  infamous 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  your  guardian. 
If  I  am  mistaken,  vou  will  convince  me  of 
my  error  ?  " 

She  took  his  hand  and  looked  into  his 
face  with  a  wistful  and  pathetic  expression 
of  helplessness  and  trust. 

**  I  am  frightened  to  death ! "  she  said 
simply.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  all  means! 
Why  am  I  kept  shut  up  in  this  terrible 
house  here  so  long?" 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  that  is  precisely 
what  I  am  here  to  find  out ! "  returned 
Batts.  **  At  any  rate,  rely  on  it  that  you 
will  be  *  shut  up  in  this  terrible  house  *  no 
longer.  Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  exactly 
what  has  happened." 

Then  Miss  Lascelles  told  her  story.  It 
was  short  and  singularly  devoid  of  variety. 
She  informed  us  that  her  guardian  had 
sent  her  to  this  house  a  month  ago ;  that 
he  had  explained  to  her  that  there  were 
reasons — reasons  laid  down  in  her  father's 
will — which  compelled  him  to  keep  her 
absolutely  secluded  from  any  sort  of  society 
whatever  for  a  few  months ;  that  the 
seclusion  would  only  be  temporar}%  and 
that  meanwhile  she  should  have  everything 
to  alleviate  her  solitude  and  beguile  her 
leisure  that  she  should  care  to  demand ; 
but  that  on  no  account  would  she  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  house  and  grounds  or  to 
see  any  visitors  during  this  time,  except  a 
certain  doctor,  who  should  call  at  stated 
periods  in  order  to  satisfy  him  (Major 
Norton)  of  the  state  of  her  health.  That 
was  all ! 

"  And  this  doctor,"  said  Batts,  when 
Miss  Lascelles  had  finished,  "  how  often 
has  he  called  ?  " 

"  Only  once,"  replied  she  ;  "  but  I  hear 
he  is  coming  again  to-day." 
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"That  is  well.  Now,  Miss  Lascelles, 
you  must  rely  absolutely  upon  the  dis- 
cretion and  good  faith  of  myself  and  my 
friend,  Mr.  Bertram.     You  will  trust  us  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  indeed,  yes !  Anything  to  get 
away  from  this  horribly  lonely  place  1 " 

**  Very  good.  When  this  doctor  calls 
we  must  be  present  at  the  interview 
between  you.  But  our  presence  must  not 
be  known  to  or  suspected  by  him.  In 
short,  you  must  contrive  to  conceal  us 
in  the  room  in  which  you  are  to  see  him. 
Can  this  be  arranged  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  There  is  a  thick  arras  on 
the  side  wall  there.  I  shall  receive  him  in 
this  room." 

Batts  glanced  across.  Then  he  walked 
to  the  curtain,  and,  drawing  it  aside,  dis- 
closed a  small  alcove  let  into  the  wall,  and 
sufficiently  large  to  conceal  two  men. 

"  That  will  do  admirably ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. **  For  the  rest,  behave  during 
the  interview  exactly  as  if  we  were  not 
there,  and — trust  to  us.  You  need  not  be 
afraid.  I  have  a  fancy  to  see  this  doctor 
and  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say — that  is 
all.  And  now  let  us  have  breakfast.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  ver>' 

hungry." 

•  «  «  « 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  Mr. 
Smith,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from 
Batts,  apprised  us  that  **Dr.  Felton"  was 
at  that  moment  letting  himself  in  by  a 
private  key  through  the  door  at  the  back 
of  the  garden.  Bidding  Miss  Lascelles 
preserve  a  tranquil  and  assured  demeanour 
and  to  fear  nothing,  Batts  hastily  signed 
to  me  to  follow  him,  and  before  the  doctor 
had  time  to  reach  the  house,  the  two  of  us 
were  safely  ensconced  behind  the  arras  in 
the  breakfast-room.  Presently  the  door 
opened  and  Miss  Lascelles  came  in.  She 
was  closely  followed  by  a  gentleman  whom, 
from  our  position,  we  could  not  see,  but 
whose  voice  we  almost  immediately  heard ; 
and  the  voice  was  of  that  curious  timbre 
which  carries  with  it  at  once  a  suggestion 
of  wheedling  deceitfulness  and  domineer- 
ing arrogance  in  the  possessor.  Indeed, 
this  conjunction  of  qualities  is  not  as 
unusual  a  one  as  the  anomaly  of  it  would 
lead  one  to  suppose. 


**I  am  sorry,"  began  this  person,  "to 
find  you  looking  so  pale.  Miss  Lascelles. 
I  see  that  I  must  prescribe  a  tonic !  " 

Upon  which  he  commenced  to  put  a 
few  conventional  questions  to  the  young 
lady,  which  Miss  Lascelles  answered  in  a 
slow  and  steady  voice,  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time  that  her  indisposition,  such  as 
it  was,  arose  merely  from  the  weariness 
of  her  present  mode  of  existence.  The 
doctor  laughed  a  short,  harsh  unsym- 
pathetic laugh. 

"  Possibly,  possibly !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  Ah,  as  I 
thought !  I  fear  I  must  use  the  stetho- 
scope. One  moment — thank  you.  Yes, 
there    seems    to    be    a    little    weakness. 

Quite  trifling,  I  assure  you,  but  still " 

He  continued  in  this  way  to  fire  olT  a 
series  of  disconnected  remarks  to  Miss 
Lascelles,  allowing  her  in  the  meantime 
no  opportunity  of  replying  to  them. 
Suddenly  he  stopped.  There  was  a  slight 
stifled  exclamation.  Then  silence.  Batts 
instantly  drew  aside  the  arras  and  stepped 
into  the  middle  of  the  room ;  I  followed 
him.  Dr.  Felton  turned  quickly  round 
from  the  prostrate  form  of  Miss  Lascelles, 
and  confronted  us  with  a  sudden  aspect  of 
terror  and  amazement.  There  was  a  pungent 
smell  in  the  air. 

•*  So,  Dr.  Felton,"  began  Batts  sternly, 
**you  employ  chloroform  without  a 
witness  ?  " 

**  Who  are  you  ? "  gasped  the  doctor, 
rising  from  his  kneeling  posture  beside 
the  girl's  unconscious  form,  and  gazing  at 
us  darkly. 

**  Never  mind  who  I  am.  I  know  who 
j'ou  are !  "  replied  Batts.  "  There  was  a 
certain  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  seven  years 
since  in  which  a  doctor  figured  a  little 
conspicuously.  That  doctor,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  ill-health,  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue his  professional  duties  for,  I 
think,  two  years.  His  name  was  not 
Felton,  but,  my  dear  Sir,  I  never  forget  a 
face,  and  I  chanced  to  he  at  the  trial !  Now, 
what  have  you  done  to  that  young 
lady  }  " 

"  She  is  under  chloroform,"  answered 
Felton  sullenly.  "There  is  no  harm  in 
that,  I  suppose  }  " 
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*•  It  depends  upon  the  object  with  which 
the  anaesthetic  is  administered.  Why  have 
you  chloroformed  a  defenceless  girl  ?  Are 
you  not  aware  that  such  a  performance 
ivould  wear  rather  an  awkward  look  in  a 
court  of  justice  ?  " 

•Dr.  Felton  was  a  powerful,  black- 
bearded  man  of  fifty ;  his  face  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  craft  and  obstinacy, 
and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  cruel  expres- 
sion. Just  now  they  fixed  themselves  on 
Batts  with  a  sudden  fierce  intensity  of 
hate.  For  an  instant  he  seemed  as  if  he 
were  meditating  such  another  onslaught 
upon  his  interrogator  as  Mr.  Smith  the 
previous  night  had  perpetrated.  But, 
finding  himself  opposed  by  two  resolute 
and  athletic  men,  he  abandoned  his 
purpose,  only  instantaneously  to  form  a 
fresh  one.  He  turned  and  sprang  towards 
the  door.   Batts,  however,  was  before  him. 

**  No,  Dr.  Felton !  "  he  exclaimed,  **  you 
don't  leave  this  room — ^just  yet !  We 
are  two  to  one,  you  perceive.  Do  not, 
therefore,  attempt  resistance.  There  is  a 
little  explanation  due  to  us,  my  dear  Sir. 
First,  however,  attend  to  Miss  Lascelles— 
she  is  slowly  reviving,  I  am  glad  to  see." 

The  same  moment  the  young  lady 
opened  her  eyes,  sighed,  and  glancing 
confusedly  from  one  to  the  other  of  us, 
murmured — 

"  Where  am   I — what   has  happened — 

who   are  you ?  "      Then,    recognising 

Batts,  she  smiled  feebly.  "I  must  have 
fainted !  "  she  added. 

'*  My  dear  Miss  Lascelles,  a  trifling 
swoon !  You  will  be  better  directly.  I 
will  ring  for  Mrs.  Briggs." 

The  matron  answered  the  summons  with 
a  promptitude  that  suggested  an  ear  at  the 
keyhole. 

**  Stay  here  with  Miss  -a^celles  !  "  said 
Batts  curtly.  "  This  gentleman  and  I  have 
matters  to  discuss  with  Dr.  Felton  in  the 
other  room.  Now,  Bertram,  lead  the  way 
to  the  dining-room.  Dr.  Felton,  be  good 
enough  to  follow  Mr.  Bertram — I  will 
follow  j'ou.  And,"  he  whispered  sig- 
nificantly in  the  doctor's  ear,  **  I  carr}'  a 
loaded  revolver  in  my  pocket,  remember ! " 

Without  a  word  the  doctor,  preceded  by 
myself  and  with  Batts  close  at  his  heels, 
did     as    he    was    bidden.      We    entered 


the  dining-room.  Batts  closed  the  door, 
locked  it,  and  putting  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  walked  to  the  open  window,  closed 
and  fastened  that  too,  then  sat  down. 

**Now,  Dr.  Felton,"  he  said,  "I  know 
something  of  this  conspiracy  already.  It 
will  save  time  and  best  ser\-e  your 
interests  and  procure  your  own  safety  if 
you  will  tell  me  at  once  and  in  so  many 
words  the  precise  part  you  have  been  paid 
to  play  in  it.  To  begin  with,  I^lajor 
Norton  has  bribed  you  to  perform  some 
devilry  on  that  unhappy  young  lady." 

"  A  lie  I  "  cried  the  doctor. 

"Tush!"  said  Batts.  "No  acting, 
please.  The  truth  will  serve  you  best. 
Either  that  or  the  felgn's  dock  !  Our 
evidence  against  you  is  strong  enough 
for  a  conviction.  There  are  two  of  us  to 
bear  witness — apart  from  Miss  Lascelles 
herself  and  the  woman  Briggs;  and,  I 
may  add,  the  man  Smith,  who  has 
confessed  all  to  me." 

The  doctor  fidgeted  nervously  in  his  chair. 

**  I  have  done  nothing  criminal ! "  he  said. 

**  That  is  for  the  court  to  determine," 
replied  Batts  meaningly. 

"  For  God's  sake  let  the  matter  drop. 
Sir ! "  cried  the  other.  **  There  is  no 
harm  done." 

"  There  is  enough  harm  done  to  consign 
you,  and  a  few  others,  to  penal  servitude 
if  1  choose  to  prosecute ! "  obser\'ed 
Batts.  '*  Should  you,  however,  make  here 
and  now  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  will  refrain 
from  instituting,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Lascelles, 
any  proceedings  against  you.  Take  your 
choice,  Dr.  Felton." 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  appeared  to  be  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  Batts's  proposal.  Then  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  looked 
up  with  a  clumsy  assumption  of  frankness. 

**  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  said  he, 
**  if  both  of  you  gentlemen  will  pass  your 
words  of  honour  that  you  will  repeat  nothing 
of  what  I  say  now  against  me  afterwards." 

•*  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Batts. 

"  And  I,"  said  I. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  resumed  Dr.  Felton, 
**  I  am  a  poor  man — almost  a  ruined  man — 
and  I  have  my  wife  and  family  to  support. 
Find  excuse  for  me  in  that.  A  proposition 
was  made  to  me  by  a  certain  gentleman. 
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He  wished  me  to  perform  an  experiment 
for  him.  In  return,  he  agreed  to  pay  me 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  risk  was 
trifling " 

**  And  the  experiment  criminal !  "  inter- 
polated Batts. 

The  doctor  bowed. 

**  A  social  outcast,"  he  replied,  "  loses  to 
an  extent  his  appreciation  of  ethical  con- 
siderations.   No  doubt  it  was  criminal." 

"This  gentleman  was  Major  Norton," 
said  Batts. 

Again  the  doctor  bowed  assent. 

**  And  the  experiment  —  in  so  many 
words,  please,  wlyu:  was  the  experiment .''" 

**  In  so  many  words.  Sir,  the  experiment 
was  to  be  the  gradual  inoculation  of  this 
young  lady  with  consumption  germs." 

**  My  God  !  "  I  exclaimed  in  horror. 

**  Exactly  what  I  anticipated,"  said 
Batts  calmly.  **  And  for  murdering  Miss 
Lascelles  you  were  to  be  paid  five  hundred 
pounds  ?  " 

**  It  would  not  have  been  murder!" 
protested  the  doctor. 

**  It  would  not  have  been  anything  else, 
Sir  ! "  said  Batts  sternly,  **  and  you  know 
it .'     You  all  deserve  hanging." 

•*  You  have  passed  your  word  of 
honour  I  "  cried  Dr.  Felton. 

**  Yes — you  are  safe — safer  than  such  a 
cowardly  villain  deserves  to  be !  "  returned 
Batts.  **  And  for  the  sake  of  Miss 
Lascelles,  your  scoundrelly  employer  will 
be  safe  too — if,  that  is  to  say,  you  assure 
me  that,  so  far,  no  injury  has  been  done 
to  Miss  Lascelles'  health  }  " 

**  None  none,  I  assure  you !  The  first 
inoculation  would  have  been  made  to-dav 
The  process  would  have  occupied  several 
months ,  it  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
necessar)'  to  inject  the  tuberculin  in  such 
small  periodical  quantities  that  only  its 
ultimate  accumulation  in  the  patient's 
system  would  have  the  effect  of  convert- 
ing her  into  a  confirmed  consumptive 
After  that " 

"  After  that,  Dr.  Felton  ?  " 

"  Miss  Lascelles  would  have  died,  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease,  of  rapid  con 
sumption,"  explained  the  doctor  calmly 

•*Ah,"  said  Batts.  **A  pretty  idea, 
trulv.  Well,  Dr.  Felton,  vou  mav  con- 
sider  your    commission    at    an    end       I 


myself  will  make  it  my  business  to  inform 
Major  Norton  of  its  successful  termin- 
ation. Go  home  and  thank  God  that  you 
have  been  saved  from  committing  a  crime 
the  cold-blooded  inhumanity  of  which 
could  find  no  parallel  even  in  the  records 
of  the  Old  Bailev !  " 

With  that  he  unlocked  the  door,  and, 
throwing  it  open,  indicated  that  the  doctor 
was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  room.  Dr. 
Felton  rose. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  thank  you 
for  your  forbearance — and  trust  to  your 
honour !  " 

'*A  gentleman's  word,"  said  Batts» 
"can  always  be  trusted,  Sir — even  when 
it  is  pledged  to  a  scoundrel !  Good- day." 

Without  another  word.  Dr.  Felton  slunk 
from  our  presence  and  disappeared. 
«  «  «  « 

Two  days  later  the  House  with  the 
Drawn  Blinds  was  unoccupied  indeed. 
Miss  Lascelles  had  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  lady  of  high  social  position, 
and  Major  Norton  had  deemed  it  prudent 
to  surrender  unconditionally  to  the  ulti- 
matum of  Archibald  Batts.  This  was. 
that  the  Major  should  resign  absolutely 
his  right  of  guardianship  over  his  ward 
in  favour  of  Batts  himself,  who  would 
share  with  him  the  trusteeship  of  Miss 
Lascelles'  property  till  that  young  lady 
should  come  of  age  The  second  altern- 
ative proposed  by  Batts  was  a  simple  one. 

**  If  you  refuse  to  act  upon  my  pro- 
posal," wrote  Batts,  "it  is  my  intention 
to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  behalf  of  Miss  Lascelles. 
The  whole  facts  of  the  case  will  be 'laid 
before  him,  nor  shall  I  hesitate  to  affirm 
my  conviction  that  you  have  deliberately 
conspinnl  to  procure  your  ward's  death  in 
order  that  her  money  should  ultimately 
revert  to  yourself  as  being  her  next  of 
kin  I  need  not  point  out  to  a  man  of 
your  intelligence  and  discernment  that  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  murder  (supported, 
as  it  will  be,  by  invincible  proofs)  is  one 
that  would  not  improbably  be  attended 
with  unpleasant  consequences  to  yourself. 
Doubtless  this  reflection  will  induce  you  to 
let  me  learn  your  decision  by  return  of  post  " 

And  by  return  of  post  the  Majors 
decision  came. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS   IN    THE   DISJXTERMENT  OF    THE  FAMOUS 
BURIED    CITY.    A,\D     IVHAT    IT    HAS    BROUGHl     FORTH. 

By  FREDERICK  DOLMAN. 


HAS  Pompeii  told  us  all  that  it  has 
to  tell  concerning  life  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era  ?    There  is,  1  know,  a 
general  impression  that  its  story  was  long 
since  finished,  an  impression  which  Lord 
L)-tton'5  famous  work  of  fiction  has  doubt- 
less done  much  to  foster.     On  the  con- 
trary,   it    is    being 
slowly  added  to  year 
by  year,  and  the  later 
chapters,  in  their  way, 
are  no  less  interesting 
than  those  preceding 
them,  which  the  world 
followed   with   such 
eager  attention  two  or 
three  generations  ago. 
This  was  the  feeling 
with  which  1  returned 
from  a  recent  visit  to 
Pompeii. 

So  far  from  the  work 
of  excavation   having 
been  completed,  1 
found  that  in  point  of 
area   it   cannot  be 
described  as  half  done. 
The  extent  of  the  city 
is  known   to  be  fully 
140    acres,    and^  only    about     60     acres 
have     been    revealed.     In    other    words, 
of  the   nine  districts  into  which  Pompeii 
has      been      officially     divided     for     the 
purpose     of     classification,    only    three 
have    been    thoroughly   excavated,    three 
have  been  partially  dealt  with,  and  three 
are  practically  untouched.     It  is  true  that 
in  the  first  category  must  be  included  what 
there  is  reason  to  think  is  the  richest  and 
most  important  part  of  Pompeii,  with  its 


finest  public  buildings,  including  the 
forum,  the  theatres,  and  temples,  and 
most  luxurious  private  residences,  such 
as  the  houses  of  Diomed,  of  Sallust, 
and  of  Pansa.  But  it  has  now  been 
shown  that  outside  this  favoured  area 
there  may  be  a  more  valuable  return  for 


the  cost  of  excavation  than  was  at  one 
time  thought  possible.  Even  if  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  another  Temple  of  \'enus 
or  House  of  Diomed  should  he  discovered, 
it  may  be  that  as  much  human  interest 
will  attach  to  the  humbler  habitations  of 
Pompeian  craftsmen  and  labourers.  So 
far,  we  haie  been  able  to  kam  little 
or  nothing  from  Pompeii  as  to  the 
ways  and  habits  of  the  poor  in  a 
Roman  ciiv. 
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Pompeii  voutil,  iu  fact,  have  by  this 
time  been  entirelr  unveiled  to  the  world 
if  the  work  of  excavation  had  been  liber- 
ollj  endowed  and  scientifically  carried  out. 
From  1 74S,  when  a  peasant  in  sinking  a 
well  ascertained  for  the  world  the  site  of 
the  buried  city,  to  the  present  day  it  has 
been  a  spasmodic  business — sometimes 
pursued  with  ardour,  at  othei  times  quite 
abandoned.  I'he  Bourbon  Kings  of  Naples 
would  dip  liberally  into  their  purses,  and 
whenevt-r  I'lmipiii  was  visited  by  crowned 
01  diNiinguished  visitors  a  great  show 
^/t  aitivity  was  made.  But  unfortunately 
tiw  main  obji-it  was  to  secure  treasures 
fur  thi-  NapJi's  Museum,  and  this  led 
U>  muih  txiKTimcntal  digging  and 
4    lidf-lv    trvai»u-nt    of   the    ruins    when 


the  mass  of  pumice-stone  and  ashes  which 
there  was  no  adequate  means  of  temonng. 
From  the  Govermnent  of  united  Italy 
better  things  were  to  be  expected,  and 
were  forthcoming.  It  made  an  annual 
grant  of  60,000  fr.,  and  appointed  an 
eminent  scientist  to  superintend  its 
expenditure.  The  grant  Las  not  always 
been  maintained — in  one  year,  indeed,  it 
fell  to  a  miserable  pittance  of  8000  fr. — 
but  the  plan  on  which  Signor  Fiorelli 
proceeded  has  been  faithfully  followed. 
In  his  view  the  resurrection  of  Pompeii 
itself  was  the  all-important  purpose ;  the 
recovery  of  objects  for  a  museum  only  an 
incidental  matter.  For  years  he  occupied 
himself  and  his  workmen  in  going  over 
the  ground  again — doing  thoroughly  the 
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was  made.      Many  build- 

atlv 
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<inly  partially  excavated, 
rrrii  in  again,  as  soon  as 

Ih.- 

U<-»' 

^iirrd  ril 

i<*  wore  Ukeii  away,  with 

work  which  predecessors  had  scamped. 
Consequently  for  a  long  time  there  was  no 
fresh  discovery  of  importance  to  announce, 
and  public    interest   in    Pompeii  palled. 
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But  the  unexciting  labour  of  revision  is  in  a  torrent  of   lava,   and  overwhelmed 

over;  all  the  resources  available  are  now  Pompeii  by  a  deluge  of  ashes.     Early  ia 

devoted  to  breaking  up  new  ground,  every  1890  the  excavators  discovered  near  the 

fresh  building  touched  being  thoroughly  Stabian  Gate  a  large  cavity  in  the  mass 


dealt  with  before  another  task  is  under- 
taken. Unfortunately,  the  money  which ' 
the  Italian  Government  feels  able  to  give 
to  this  object  is  but  little  compared  with 
the  labour  of  penetrating  and  removing 
over  such  an  area  twenty  feet  or  more  of 
stone  and  ashes.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  even  with  an  expenditure  annually 
of  too,ooo  fr.  it  will  take  another  lifty 
years  to  complete  the  resurrection  of  the 
buried  city. 

The  discoveries  of  recent  years,  besides 
adding  to  the  city  as  it  is  to-day  some 
additional  features  of  importance,  may  be 
said  to  have  changed  the  historj'  of  Pom- 
peii. August  A.u.  yq  had  always  been 
regarded  as  the  date  of  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  which  consumed   Hetcutaneum 


of  hardened  ashes.  By  pouring  liquid 
plaster-of- Paris  into  the  gap  a  mould  was 
obtained,  which  uas  at  once  seen  to  b^that 
of  a  tree.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  leai-es 
and  berries,  clearly  shown  JiT  the  mould, 
proved  it  to  be  a  laurel.  As  it  ripens 
in  the  late  autumn,  the  circumstance 
suggested  November  as  the  most  probable 
month  for  the  fatal  eruption,  which  could 
certainlj-  not  have  taken  place  in  AugusL 
This  inference  was  confirmed  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  a  pair  of  hobnailed 
sandals,  such  as  would  not  be  worn  in 
summer,  were  found  on  the  steps  of  the 
alrium  in  a  newly  excavated  house.  Their 
owner  had  apparently  put  them  there  in 
readiness  for  going  out,  replacing  them  by 
slippers  on  reaching  his  house. 
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.  The     contrivance  —  due     to     Signor 
Fiorelli's  ingenuity — by  which  a  facsimile 
of  the  tell-tale  tree  was  obtained  has  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  time  a  most  interest- 
ing little  collection  of  casts  of  the  bodies 
of  Pompeians  who   failed  to  make  their 
escape  on  the  night  of  the  city's  doom. 
These  effigies  in  the  tittle  museum,  which 
now  number  some 
ten    or    a    dozen, 
though  consisting 
only     of    plaster, 
suggest     a     much 
more  vivid  idea  of 
the     catastrophe 
than  the   heap  of 
bones,  stored  in  a 
little  building   by 
themselves,  which 
form    the     only 
tangible     remains 
of  the  two  thou- 
sand  people    who 
are    supposed     to 
have  perished. 

They  reproduce 
for  us,  more  than 
1800  years  later, 
the  actual  attitudes 
in  which  victims 
ofVesuvius'swrath 
met  their  death. 
One  man,  for  in- 
stance, is  seen  in 
terrible  agony,  his 
hands  clenched, 
his  body  writhing, 
while  the  pose  and 
expression  of 
another    have    all 

the     peacefulness  statue  of  janus.  b 

of  sleep.    A  young  ^t  ^ 

woman,      fallen 

upon  hec  face,  has  seemingly  drawn  up  her 
gown  in  a  vain  effort  to  protect  her  head 
from  the  hot  ashes.  Scarcely  less  pathetic 
is  the  figure  of  a  dog,  smothered  at  the 
threshold  of  a  house  excavated  in  recent 
years,  which  it  guarded.  The  poor  creature 
must  have  died  on  its  back  in  convulsions. 
These  memorials  of  Pompeii  at  the 
moment  of  its  destruction  would  have 
been  much  more  numerous  had  Signor 


Fiorelli's   happy  thought    been    put    into 

practice  from  the  first.     At  the  house  of 

Diomed,  for  instance,  which  was  one  of 

the  earliest  buildings  to  be  uncovered  in 

the  last  century,  eighteen  persons— Diomed 

himself,  wife,   children,  and  slaves — were 

found  to  have  perished  in  a  deep  vault, 

which  had  presumably  been  regarded  as  a 

secure  refuge  from 

the    shower    of 

ashes. 

The  progress  of 
d  isinter  men  t 
during  the  last 
twenty  years  has 
brought  into  the 
light  of  day  a 
score  or  two  of 
buildings,  of 
which  some  are 
noteworthy  in 
various  ways.  The 
last  layer  of  ashes 
on  several  houses 
was  removed  on 
the  same  day — 
Sept,  15,  1879 — 
when  the  Nea- 
politans, with 
characteristic 
lightheartedness, 
celebrated  the 
eighteenth  hun- 
dredth anniversary 
of  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  by  a 
fSt'e  amidst  its 
ruins.  The  House 
of  the  Centenary 
was  the  title  given 
:cENTLv  UNEARTUEP  to  the    most   iiD- 

iiPEii.  portant   of    these 

discoveries,  a 
private  dwelling  of  moderate  size,  but  as 
well  decorated,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
as  any  in  Pompeii.  One  large  room  was 
painted  in  imitation  of  an  aquarium,  and 
below  it  were  underground  chambers,  the 
use  of  which  we  can  only  conjecture.  On 
the  walls  in  other  rooms  were  curious 
figures  of  dwarfs  walking  on  srihs,  and  in 
the  ptrislyh,  which  had  a  fish-pond  in 
the  centre,  was  found  the  bronze  statue 
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of  a  drunken 
faun,  holding 
a  wine -skin. 

A  shop  ex- 
cavated  on 
this  day  is 
thought  to 
have  been 
that  of  a 
bird  -  dealer 
and   seed- 

(>ges,     with 


inki 


ng- 


cups,  were 
found,  skele- 
tons of  vari- 
ous birds,  and 
the  carbon- 
ised remains 

of  seeds.  A  fuller's  house  of  more  recent 
date  only  confirmed  the  inference  drawn 
from  previous  discoveries  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  industry  carried  on  there  in  a 
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Roman  city. 
In  the  house 
of  a  banker 
have  been 
found  the 
only  written 
documents 
which  were 
not  burnt,  it 
may  be  sup- 
posed, by  the 
hot  ashes  at 
the  time  of 
the  eruption. 
When  first 
seen  the 
char  r  c  d 
papyrus  was 
'-  regarded     as 

merely  cin- 
dered wood,  but  the  eyeof  an  expert  detected 
its  value.  There  were  found  to  be  131 
signed  receipts,  given  to  L,  Cxcilius 
Jucundus,  the  banker,  for  loans  at  the  rate 
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The     contrivance  —  due     to     Signer 
Fiorelli's  ingenuity — by  which  a  facsimile 
of  the  tell-tale  tree  was  obtained  has  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  time  a  most  interest- 
ing little  collection  of  casts  of  the  bodies 
of  Pompeians  who   failed   to  make  their 
escape  on  the  night  of  the  city's  doom. 
These  eBigies  in  the  little  museum,  which 
now  number  some 
ten    or   a    dozen, 
though  consisting 
only     of    plaster, 
suggest    a    much 
more  vivid  idea  of 
the      catastrophe 
than  the  heap  of 
bones,  stored  in  a 
little   building   by 
themselves,  which 
form    the    only 
tangible     remains 
of  the  two  thou- 
sand  people   who 
are    supposed    to 
have  perished. 

They  reproduce 
for  us,  more  than 
tSoo  years  later, 
the  actual  attitudes 
in  which  victims 
ofVesuvius'swrath 
met  their  death. 
One  man,  for  in- 
stance, is  seen  in 
terrible  agony,  his 
hands  clenched, 
his  body  writhing, 
while  the  pose  and 
expression  of 
another    have    all 

the     peacefulness  statue  of  janls, 

of  sleep.    A  young  at  i 

woman,     fallen 

upon  her  face,  has  seemingly  drawn  up  her 
gown  in  a  vain  effort  to  protect  her  head 
from  the  hot  ashes.  Scarcely  less  pathetic 
is  the  figure  of  a  dog,  smothered  at  the 
threshold  of  a  house  excavated  in  recent 
years,  which  it  guarded.  The  poor  creature 
must  have  died  on  its  back  in  convulsions. 
These  memorials  of  Pompeii  at  the 
moment  of  its  destruction  would  have 
been    much    more   numerous   had   Signor 


Fiorelli's  happy  thought  been  put  into 
practice  from  the  first.  At  the  house  of 
Diomed,  for  instance,  which  was  one  of 
the  earliest  buildings  to  be  uncovered  in 
the  last  century,  eighteen  persons— Diomed 
himself,  wife,  children,  and  slaves — were 
found  to  have  perished  in  a  deep  vault, 
which  had  presumably  been  regarded  as  a 
secure  refuge  from 


the 


of 


ashes. 

The  progress  of 
disinterment 
during  the  last 
twenty  years  has 
brought  into  the 
light  of  day  a 
score  or  two  of 
buildings,  of 
which  some  are 
noteworthy  in 
various  ways.  The 
last  layer  of  ashes 
on  several  houses 
was  removed  on 
the  same  day- 
Sept.  IS.  '879 — 
when  the  Nea- 
politans, with 
charactertst i  c 
lightheart  e  d  n  e  s  s, 
celebrated  the 
eighteenth  hun- 
dredth anniversary 
of  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  by  a 
fSt'e  amidst  its 
ruins.  The  House 
of  the  Centenary 
was  the  title  given 
UNEAKTHKP  to  the    most    im- 

MPEii.  portant    of    these 

discoveries,  a 
private  dwelling  of  moderate  size,  but  as 
well  decorated,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
as  any  in  Pompeii.  One  large  room  was 
painted  in  imitation  of  an  aquarium,  and 
below  it  were  underground  chambers,  the 
use  of  which  we  can  only  conjecture.  On 
the  walls  in  other  rooms  were  curious 
figures  of  dwarfs  walking  on  stilts,  and  in 
the  ptrislyle,  which  had  a  fish-pond  in 
the  centre,  was  found  the  bronze  statue 
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of  about  60  per  cent. ;  as  the  result  of 
infinUe  care  and  labour,  127  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  deciphered. 

The  house  of  Jucundus,  although 
situated  in  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  poorer  part  of  the  citj',  contains 


■go    may    you   sneeze   pleasantly."      TTiis 
sentence  gives  an  unsuspected  antiquity  to 

the  humorous  habit  in  Southern  Europe 
congratulations     with    a 


The  House  of  the  Vettii — the  name,  as 


evidence  of  elegance  and  wealth.  It  has 
a  fresco  of  Orpheus,  in  which  wild  animals, 
trees,  and  rocks  are  drawn  together  by  the 
charm  of  the  music,  and  this,  on  com- 
parison, is  found  to  be  a  facsimile  of  a 
fresco  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  It 
contains  also  one  or  two  inscriptions  on 
the  walls,  but  these  have  not  the  point  and 
interest  of  others  that  had  already  been 
made  known  to  the  world.  The  best 
inscriptions,  like  most  of  the  best  things 
in  Pompeii,  refer  to  love,  such  as; 
"  May  I  die  if  I  would  wish  to  be  a  god 
without  thee."  "  Oh,  maiden,  who  art 
fair,  he  who  is  thine  sent  me  to  thee." 
Another  has  been  translated :  "  Victoria, 
good  luck  to  you,  and  wherever  you  may 


in  many  other  cases,  was  suggested  by 
an  inscription  on  the  walls — is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  recent  discoveries. 
The  House  of  the  Vettii  is  regarded  as  a 
perfect  model  of  a  rich  Pompeian's  home, 
with  its  allium,  or  family  saloon,  prristyU, 
orcourl3-ard,and/r/i-//>(:a,  or  dining-rooms, 
all  spacious,  with  marble  mosaic  pavements 
and  richly  decorated  walls.  In  this  house, 
besides  a  number  of  fine  paintings  and 
statues,  were  found  two  bronze  chests, 
a  kitchen  brazier,  and  other  domestic 
utensils.  Near  by,  Queen  Margherita  of 
ItAly  has  given  her  name  to  a  house  which 
is  chiefly  memorable  for  its  picture  of 
Narcissus  bathing  with  nymphs  and 
goddesses,    in    which     Narcissus    is    not 
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looking  at  his  reflection  in  the  water.  The 
adjoininghouse  is  valued  because  it  contains 
a  complete  picture,  in  several  panels,  of  a 
Roman  dinner-party.  A  third  dwelling  in 
the  same  newly  excavated  region  was 
evidently  undergoing  repair  at  the  time 
of  the  eruption.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dibris  was  a  heap  of  mortar,  and, 
stack  in  it,  a  "zuppa,"  or  builder's 
spade. 

The  whole  area  of  Pompeii  proper  is 
vested  in  the  Italian  Government,  and 
beyond  its  boundaries  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  excavation.  There 
is  not  sufficient  inducement  for  private 
landowners  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of 
excavating  their  ground,  although  one  ot. 


The  necklace  was  attached,  I  believe,  to 
one  of  two  hundred  skeletons  found  at  this 
spot. 

It  may  be  that  excavation  of  the  suburbs 
of  Pompeii  would  be  a  very  promising 
undertaking  for  some  rich  enthusiast  who 
would  buy  up  land  for  the  purpose.  Out- 
side the  Nucerian  Gate,  for  instance,  a 
number  of  tombs  have  been  found  which, 
as  they  were  evidently  intended  to  receive 
the  ashes  of  less  wealthy  Pompeians,  make 
an  interesting  comparison  with  the  long 
street  of  massive  sepulchres  which  forms 
so  impressive,  if  melancholy,  an  approach 
to  the  buried  city.  They  were  built  of 
brick,  plastered  and  painted,  and  have 
suggested  to  more   than   one    irreverent 
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their  number  who  set  diggers  to  work  just 
ouUide  the  Stabian  Gate  in  1SS5  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  valuable 
ancient  necklace  of  pearls  ami  umcraUIs. 
which,  with  fine  public  spirit,  he  sold 
for  a  nominal  sum  to  the  Naples  ^luscum. 
No.  103      August  1900 
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1895. 


visitor  the  arbours    in   the   old-fashioned 
tea-gardens  of  suburban  London. 

As  regards  the  more  recent  discoveries, 
much  less  of  the  spoil  has  been  carried  off" 
to  the  alreadv  overcrowded  rooms  of  the 
Naples  Museum.     Frescoes,  mosaics,  etc.. 
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have  been  left  wherever  U  is  possible  to 
protect  them  from  wind  and  rain,  out  of 
respect  for  Signor  Fiorelli's  wise  dictum 
that  Pompeii  itself  was  far  more  interest- 
ing and  instructive  than  any  museum  could 
be.  At  an  earlier  period,  unfortunately, 
such  of  the  frescoes  and  mosaics  as  uere 
not  removed  were  left  to  perish,  and  those 
that  were  in  soft  stucco  have  perished 
accordingly.  As  ihe  outcome  of  quite  a 
different  spirit  to-day,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  dead 
features  of  the  city — the  flowers  and 
fountains,  for  example,  of  the  perislyle 
in  the  House  of  the  Vettii. 

To  the  most  elaborate  attempt  in  this 
direction  yet  made,  objection  might  have 
been  urged  from  a  different  kind  of  senti- 
ment. I  mean  the  occasion  of  the 
eighteen  hundredth  celebration  of  the 
city's  disappearance,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  when,  as  one  of  the 
several  realistic  features,  Neapolitan  Hebes 


dispensed  refreshments  in  the  garb  of 
Ponipeian  young  ladies.  No  sueh  exci-p- 
tion  could  be  taken  to  another  fete 
of  which  Pompeii  was  the  scene  in 
1884,  Roman  games  being  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Amphitheatre  in  aid 
of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  earthquake 
sufferers,  although  to  provide  even  such 
entertainment  on  such  a  site  sounds  more 
superfluous  than  painting  the  lily  or  gild- 
ing refined  gold.  The  excitement  for 
which  every  visitor  craves — although  it  is 
accorded  to  comparatively  few — is  to  see 
the  excavators  at  work  uncovering  for  the 
first  time  a  fresco  or  a  mosaic  which  has 
been  hidden  from  mankind  for  nearly  two 
.thousand  years.  But  on  any  day,  and 
under  any  circumstances,  Pompeii  must — 
whether  or  no  that  which  is  still  hidden 
from  our  view  .is  of  great  or  little 
account  —  always  be  full  of  a  charm 
such  as  no  other  place  in  the  world 
possesses. 


ALLURED    BY    FEAR. 


By  C  L.  T.  KL 


TH^RE  u  a  French  saying,  "  ll-y-a 
toujours  Fun  qui  aime,  et  Tautre 
qui  se  laisse  aimer."  Experience,  gained 
by  a  somewhat  roving  and  erratic  life, 
involving  contact  with  men  and  women 
of  various  shades,  sorts,  and  conditions, 
has  taught  me  that  "  One  listens,  and  the 
other  lets  himself  be  listened  to,"  for  in 
the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  have  been 
told  tales  in  divers  languages  to  fill  many 
volumes,  had  I  the  patience  or  skill  to 
convert  into  writing  all  the  confidences 
poured  into  my  ears  by  people  who 
have  never  evinced  the  very  smallest 
interest  in  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  my 
soul. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  a  sort  of  unconscious  hypnotic 
power,  which  compels  confidence  and 
forces  utter  strangers  to  retail  to  me — no 
matter  where — in  trains,  on  steamers,  in 
waiting-rooms,  at  inns  and  hotels,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  places  where  conversation  is 
possible,  the  story  or  stories  of  their  lives 
(not  always  edifying,  by  any  means)  without 
the  slightest  encouragement  on  my  part 
or  the  least  embarrassment  on  theirs ;  for 
otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  spontaneous  unbosomings  of  fellow 
travellers  my  natural  sense  of  politeness 
has  obliged  me  to  listen  to. 

Most  people,  however  idle,  are  designed 
by  nature  for  a  mitier  of  some  sort ;  and 
mine  seems  to  be  that  of  a  receiver — not 
of  stolen  goods,  but  of  tales  of  stolen 
inter\'iews,  of  family  secrets,  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  or  of  yearnings  and 
burnings  of  the  soul,  and  what  not. 

Sometimes,  after  a  recital  of  stirring 
adventure  or  story  showing  strange  com- 
plexity of  character  on  the  part  of  the 


teller,  I  have  longed  to  know  more  of  these 
chance  acquaintances,  and  regretted  sadly 
the  fact  that  life  is  made  up  of  partings,  and 
that  with  such  as  these  is  rarely  re-meeting 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Some  were  possessed  by  a  frenzied  desire 
for  the  glare  and  glitter  of  life — power, 
riches,  and  fame,  no  matter  how  obtained ; 
others  were  courting  adventure  spiced 
with  danger  to  themselves  only ;  revenge 
was  thirsted  for  by  many :  all  were  seek- 
ing something.  But  the  most  curious 
person  I  ever  came  across  was,  I  think,  a 
woman  whose  goal  in  life,  she  told  me, 
was  to  come  face  to  face  with  fear. 

I  was  travelling  at  the  time  in  the  South 
of  Russia,  this  abnormal  female  being  the 
only  other  occupant  besides  myself  of 
a  non  -  smoking  coupi  in  the  Moscow 
express.      She  was  already  in  possession 

when  I  entered   at  S ,  and   she  very 

considerately  rose  to  remove  various 
packages  and  parcels  out  of  my  way, 
apologising  for  the  number  of  them  in 
strong  German  -  French.  She  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  tall, 
dark,  and  distinctly  masculine  in  appear- 
ance, though  not  disagreeably  so.  Her 
jaw  was  square  and  determined,  and  out 
of  keeping  somewhat  with  her  eyes,  which 
were  large  and  changing  in  expression — 
soft  and  penetrating  by  turns.  She  was 
hardly  attractive,  but  distinctly  interesting, 
and  I  was  just  wondering  whether  she  had 
a  past  or  a  story  to  relate,  when  she  broke 
in  upon  the  silence  by  asking  me  if  I  spoke 
Russian. 

I  answered  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  limited  to  the  power  of 
asking  for  the  strict  necessaries  of 
existence,  and  that  even  for  them  violent 
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gesticulation  on  my  part,  and  abnormal 
intelligence  on  that  of  the  natives,  did 
most  of  the  work.  I  remarked  on  the 
difficulties  of  '*  picking  up "  such  a  com- 
plicated language,  and  added  that  French 
carried  one,  fortunately,  a  long  way. 

"  Ah !  "  she  said,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
learn  Russian  if  you  live  in  towns  and 
frequent  houses  only  where  French  is 
spoken.  I  learnt  the  language  in  a  few 
months,  but  I  buried  myself  in  the  interior, 
and  lodged  in  a  priest's  house  where  no 
word  of  any  foreign  language  was  known, 
and  where  foreign  ideas  were  as  little 
understood." 

**  How  very  brave  of  you ! "  I  said.  "  The 
awful  discomfort  of  living  in  a  country 
priest's  family  (it  would  be  but  one  remove 
from  sharing  a  moujik*s  izba)  would  deter 
me  from  such  a  course,  almost  as  much 
as  the  '  sound '  of  the  interior,  which  is 
fraught  with  vague  terrors  to  a  craven 
mind  like  mine.  I  like  travelling,  but  not 
off  the  beaten  track,  and  should  fear  to 
trust  my  person  very  far  away  from  the 
ken  of  the  British  Consul." 

She  looked  at  me  curiouslv.  "  Ah  I 
Fear  !  *'  she  said  slowly.  **  That  is  what 
1  have  never  felt,"  and  she  added  dreamily 
and  half  to  herself,  "except  once  for  a  few 
seconds  years  ago,"  longing  in  her  tone. 

**The  sensation  could  scarcely  have  given 
you  a  taste  for  further  experience  in  it,"  I 
said,  rather  startled.  **  Of  all  human 
weaknesses,  Fear  is  surely  the  most 
demoralising." 

"  Demoralising  !  "  she  echoed.  *'  Why, 
it  is  to  live  !  For  years  I  sought  it,  and 
it  eluded  me.  At  last  for  one  short 
moment  it  touched  me  with  its  wings,  but 
was  flown  before  I  could  grasp  it.  That 
touch  was  like  wine  to  me.  I  would  give  a 
year  of  my  life  to  feel  it  once  more  ;  but — ' 
and  her  eyes  lost  their  light  and  became 
dulled  as  she  sighed — "  I  shall  never  feel 
that  thrill  again." 

I  looked  at  her  doubtfullv.  Had  an 
asylum  lost  an  inmate  ?  I  asked  myself 
uncomfortably. 

"  You  look  surprised,"  she  said,  turning 
her  black  eyes  on  mine.  **  If  you  care  to 
hear  it  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the 
supremest  moment  of  my  life" ;  and  on  my 


expressing  my  desire  to  be  a  listener  (with 
a  ready  glibness  born  of  long  habit,  and 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
formula),  she  forthwith  launched  into  the 
following  story. 

'*  I  came  out  here,"  she  said,  "  to  earn 
my  living  as  a  governess  some  years  ago. 
As  you  have  perhaps  guessed,  I  am 
German,  and  I  spent  the  first  twenty  years 
of  my  life  in  Berlin.  I  am  an  orphan, 
and  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  who 
showed  a  strong  dislike  to  me  from  the 
earliest  time  I  can  remember.  Children 
of  my  own  age  bored  me,  and  I  preferred 
my  own  company  to  theirs,  a  fact  which 
irritated  her  more  than  anything — *  it  was 
so  unnatural,'  she  said.  I  liked  books 
fairly  well,  and  was  by  no  means  averse  to 
study ;  but  I  was  co^isumed  with  a  desire 
to  know  things  from  experience,  if 
possible,  rather  than  to  read  about  them. 
Chemistry  would  have  attracted  me  could 
I  have  had  a  laboratory  to  experiment  in. 
I  never  learnt  a  geography  lesson  without 
a  painful  longing  to  see  the  various 
countries  in  question  ;  and  the  lives  of 
great  people  awoke  in  me  such  a  yearn- 
ing for  change  and  adventure  that  I  kept 
awake  at  night  as  I  formed  impossible 
plans  and  projects  for  escape  from  my 
surroundings,  and  mapped  out  a  brilliant 
career  for  myself  in  the  future.  I  figured  as  a 
happy  mixture  of  all  my  favourite  his- 
torical heroines  in  these  dreams,  and  spent 
long  hours  in  bed  revelling  in  plots, 
hobnobbing  with  kings  and  queens,  and 
played  a  prominent  r61e  in  the  world's 
tragedy — in  imagination — very  early  in 
my  teens. 

**  One  day  I  asked  my  aunt  what  Fear 
felt  like. 

**  *  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  find  out.'  I 
said  to  her,  Mike  the  man  in  the  fain- 
tale,  but  I  can't,  and  once  I  stole  out  ol 
the  house  at  midnight  to  the  churchyard 
and  remained  there  until  dawn,  but  I  onh 
felt  cold.'  My  aunt,  gasping  with  horror, 
sent  me  supperless  to  bed,  and  I  never 
confessed  my  other  essays  in  this  respect, 
though  I  made  many  with  no  better  result. 

**  When  I  was  twenty  my  aunt  died  and 
left  me  but  a  small  pittance  on  which  to 
live,  so   I  decided  to  satisfy  my  craving 
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for   change  by   accepting  a  situation  as 
governess  in  Russia,  offered  to  me  through 
an   agency   in  Berlin.     After   settling  my 
affairs,  I  therefore   started  on  my  travels 
with  a  revolver  hidden  in  my  portmanteau, 
as    I   was  going   far  into  the  interior  to 
some  people  living    a   hundred  and  fifty 
versts  from   the   nearest   rail  way- station." 
She     paused 
a     moment,     and 
added    regret- 
fully, "  I  never  had 
to  use  that  revol- 
ver; it  never  left 
its  case.     After  a 
weeit's   journey   I 
reached  my  destin- 
ation at   last,  and 
for  a  few  months 
cast     in     my     lot 
with   this  Russian 
family,    consisting 
of  three    small 
children  and  their 
parents,  who  were 
well-meaning  folk, 
but  dull  and   un- 
interesting,    and 
who    seemed     no 
more  attracted 
towards  roe    than 
my  poor  aunt  had 
been.  After  wearily 
dragging    through 
three  or   four 
months    in    the 
society    of    these 
commonplace 
persons,  during  which  time,  apart  from  the 
household  and  the  villagers,   1   saw    not 
one   single   soul,    so   far   were   we  from 
other  habitations,  I  determined  to  learn 
the    language,    and    told    my   employers 
that  1  wished  to  lodge  for  a  time  in  their 
priest's  house,  where  I  should  hear  nothing 
else,     for    the     purpose.     They  offered 
objections,  which  ended  in  roy  quitting  my 
situation  to  take  up  ray  abode  for  a  time 
with  the  priest  of  the  next  village  and  his 
family,  who  lived  a  few  versts  off.     After 
passing  three   months  there,  and  having 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  the  language, 
I    called    on     my    old    employers,    and 


Thtn  mould  b<  n 


volunteered    to  return  to  my  duties.     My 
suggestion  was  received  without  enthusiasm, 
and  after  due  reflection  I  determined  to 
go  to  Moscow  and  seek  a  post  of  mistress 
in  a  school  there.     I  therefore  packed  up 
my    few    belongings,    hired    a    peasant's 
.sledge,    and    started   off  to   Farlsk,   the 
nearest  railway   station,  to  find,  when  I 
arrived,  that  there 
would  be  no  train 
for  three  days.     It 
was  a  little  branch 
line     which     had 
only  been    in   ex- 
istence    a     few 
months,  and  only 
two  trains  a  week 
ran  to   Stilkof,   at 
which     station     I 
was  to  change  for 
Moscow. 

"  It  was  Feb- 
ruary, and  the 
country  lay  still 
buried  in  snow. 
Farlsk  was  little 
more  than  a 
village,  and 
boasted  of  one  inn 
only,  to  which  I 
and  my  baggage 
drove  up,  and 
where  I  hired  a 
room." 

"  In   a   Russian 

village     inn  !  "     I 

,     ,,        ,  broke    in,    "  How 

ram  for  thrtt  days.  r  , ,  „ 

truly  awful ! 

"  What  could  I  do  ?  Would  you  have 
had  me  lodge  in  the  road  in  the  middle  of 
winter  ?    I  had  my  revolver," 

"A  plentiful  supply  of  Keating  would 
have  been  more  useful,"  I  murmured. 

"  Bah !  '  A  la  guerre  comme  i  la 
guerre,' "  she  returned  impatiently.  "  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  a  palace.  You 
English  would  think  Paradise  itself  un- 
inhabitable if  Apples'  Soap  were  not  pro- 
curable there.  Well,  to  continue  my  story. 
Besides  myself  there  were  two  other 
belated  travellers,  both  awaiting  the  train. 
One  was  a  merchant,  with  long,  greasy 
hair,  and  the  other  an  infantry  officer,  who 
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hailed  from  some  out-of-the-way  place  in 
the  Urals,  where  he  had  passed  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  '  militaire '  of 
the  unkempt  and  uncivilised  type,  and  both 
men  were  in  keeping,  as  far  as  their  appear- 
ance went,  with  their  surroundings.  As  I 
took  my  meals  and  played  cards  with 
them " 

I  gasped.  "  You  took  your  meals  and 
played  cards  with  them ! "  I  repeated 
feebly. 

"Why  not.*^  1  made  them  clearly 
understand  from  the  very  beginning  the 
sort  of  woman  I  was,  and  that  I  should 
stand  no  nonsense.  It  was  they  who  told 
me  that  a  passport  was  necessary  to  go  to 
Moscow  with,  and  that  I  should  have  no 
end  of  bother  with  the  police  otherwise.  I 
had  left  mine  behind  me,  not  realising  its 
importance,  and  was  in  despair  at  the  idea 
of  returning  all  those  miles  for  it. 

**  *  Perhaps  it  can  be  managed  in  some 
other  way,*  said  the  merchant,  and  he  called 
in  the  landlady  and  laid  the  situation 
before  her.  After  much  conversation  she 
suggested  that  I  should  go  on  the  morrow 

to  B ,  a  small  so-called  *  town  *  some 

versts  away,  where  a  cousin  of  hers  was  an 
official  of  some  sort,  and  who  would,  I  was 
assured,  provide  me  with  a  passport  for 
the  sum  of  twenty  roubles  or  thereabouts. 
•  My  son  will  drive  you  there  and  explain 
the  matter  to  Ivan  Fcodorovitch ! '  she 
said.  •  A  sledge  will  be  ready  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  you  will  be  back  here  in 
the  afternoon.' 

**The  next  morning  a  sledge  came  to 
the  door  driven  by  a  sinister-looking 
person,  with  a  squint,  whom  I  had  noticed 
from  my  window  the  day  before  in  close 
conversation  with  a  gigantic  moujik  in 
the  road.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  I  was 
plentifully  provided  with  sheep-skins  and 
wraps  for  the  journey.  We  started,  and 
after  leaving  the  village  behind  us,  glided 
smoothly  over  a  sheet  of  snow  without  a 
sign  of  habitation  or  tree  for  miles  to  rest 
one's  eyes  upon.  My  companion  was 
taciturn,  and  replied  in  monosyllables  to 
the  questions  I  addressed  to  him.  At  last 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  forest,  through 
which,  when  we  reached  it,  I  was  told  our 
wav  lav,  B beincr  on  the  other  side. 


It  was  a  relief  to  see  trees  tod  to  hear  the 
branches  crackle  after  that  long  and  drear}' 
expanse  of  snow-covered  steppe.  There 
was  no  sun,  and  the  cold  grey  strip  of  sky 
over  our  heads  gave  but  little  light,  as 
we  drove  swiftly  through  the  glades  and 
narrow  pathways  ;  the  trees  looked  weird 
and  dream-like  in  their  white  garments, 
glimmering  through  the  gloom,  with  the 
unearthly  silence  around  broken  only  by 
the  snapping  of  the  branches  and  the 
sound  of  falling  snow.  Sheltered  from  the 
biting  wdnd  we  left  outside,  i  felt  a 
deUcious  warm  glow  stealing  over  my  body, 
and  a  sensation  of  exhilaration  such  as  I 
had  n«ver  known  before  possessed  me 
mentally  and  physically.  Suddenly  my 
landlady's  son  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  a  dark  form  emerged 
from  behind  a  tree.  The  horses  slackened 
their  pace,  and  a  moujik  stepped  deftly  on 
to  the  runners  of  the  sledge  behind  me.  I 
recognised  him  as  the  peasant  I  had  seen 
from  my  window  talking  the  day  before 
with  my  evil- looking  guide,  and  I  strongly 
resented  this  unlooked  -  for  intrusion. 
After  all,  /  had  hired  the  sledge,  and  had  a 
right,  I  considered,  to  choose  my  own  com- 
pany. No  doubt  the  man  had  business  in 
B ,  but  that  was  not  my  affair. 

•* '  Do  you  go  to  B ?'  I  asked  him 

severely.     '  If  so,  I  will  give  you  a  lift.' 

"  He  gave  a  short  laugh.  *  It  will  not 
be  for  long,  little  mother,'  ^nd  the  driver 
turned  round  with  a  grin  on  his  ill-favoured 
countenance  as  he  repeated,  *  Not  for  long, 
never  fear,'  and  urged  on  his  scraggy- 
beasts.  In  the  glance  he  gave  his  com- 
panion I  seemed  to  read  a  menace  to 
myself — and  as  in  a  flash,  the  truth  dawned 
on  me!  Fool  that  I  was  to  leave  niv 
revolver  behind  me !  I  was  a  foreigner  anil 
unknown.  I  had  with  me  presumably 
some  thirty  roubles — a  vast  sum  of  money 
in  the  eyes  of  a  peasant.  The  train  would 
carry  off  to-morrow  my  two  inn  acquaint- 
ances, who  were  not  likely  to  remain  and 
institute  inquiries  in  the  event  of  my  non- 
appearance. What,  therefore,  so  easy  as 
to — but  there  was  no  time  for  further 
reflection.  The  pathway  was  becoming 
still  narrower,  and  barely  afforded  room 
for    the    sledge  ;    the  trees  nearly    met 
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overhead,  and  it  was  almost  dark.  The  man 
behind  me  exclaimed  something  I  could 
not  catch,  and  I  half  turned  my  head 
towards  him  and  caught  a  gleam  of  steel. 
*  Stop,  stop  ! '  I  screamed  excitedly.  I 
have  not  my  purse.  Heavens!  is  it 
possible  I  left  it  at  the  inn  ?  Stop  at 
once,  I  tell  you.' 

**  The  landlady's  son,  half  smothering  a 
curse,  pulled  up.  *  It  has  dropped  down, 
perhaps,'  he  growled  almost  fiercely,  *  you 
would  not  have  lefc  it  behind  you,'  and  he 
and  the  other  villain  hastily  shook  out  the 
sheepskin  rugs,  while  I,  dismounting,  felt  in 
imaginary  pockets  and  uttered  loud  lament- 
ations at  the  ill  success  of  my  search. 

*' '  How  could  I  be  so  careless  ?  *  I 
wailed.  *  Not  a  kopek  have  I  with  me ! 
What  am  I  to  do  ^  Turn  out  that  straw, 
you  idiot,  and  don't  stand  gaping  there ! ' 
I  said  angrily  to  the  big  moujik.  *  It  was 
a  small  black  purse,  and  may  have  slipped 
into  a  corner  '  He  did  as  I  bid  him,  and 
then  both  men  retired  a  few  paces  off  and 
spoke  in  low  tones,  while  I  felt  again  and 
again  in  my  pockets  and  distractedly  shook 
my  skirts,  as  I  murmured  disjointed  and  inco- 
herent phrases  as  a  testimony  to  my  despair 
Another  contingency  dawned  on  me.  *  I 
remember,*  I  burst  out ;  *  I  gave  it  to  Sergei 
Feodorovitch '  (the  merchant)  *  to  hold  for 
me  while  I  wrapped  these  shawls  round 
myself,  meaning  to  put  it  in  my  cloak 
pocket :  then  I  asked  him  to  fetch  my 
fur  cap,  which  I  had  left  in  the  kitchen, 
and  we  both  forgot  the  purse  when  he 
came  back.     Oh,  the  idiot  I ' 

**  The  man  with  the  squint  came  up  to 
me  and  peered  into  my  face.  *Are  you 
sure  Sergei  Feodorovitch  has  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  left  in  your  room  ? '  he 
asked. 

"  *  Sure !  Of  course  I  'm  sure,'  I  said 
impatiently.  *  Haven't  I  told  you  so  ? 
All  this  weary  drive  for  nothing !  And  my 
passport ! ' 

*'  The  two  men  again  retired,  and  after 
a  short  parley  the  big  moujik  wished  his 
friend  'good  day,'  to  my  astonishment, 
and  disappeared  behind  the  trees. 

•* '  Well,'  snarled  my  guide.  '  We  had 
better  go  back.  Staying  here  won't  mend 
matters.' 


**  But  I  had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
the  inn  without  my  passport. 

"  *  True,'  I  said,  *  we  had  better  go  ! ' 
Then,  as  though  a  new  and  brilliant 
thought  had  struck  loe  :  '  But,  after  all, 
why  not  continue  our  journey  ?  You 
could  promise  your  cousin  the  money,  I 
suppose  ?  He  would  surely  trust  you.  1 
will  give  you  ten  roubles  if  you  manage 
this  business  for  me ;  whereas,  if  I  go 
back  without  the  passport,  not  a  kopek 
will  you  get  beyond  what  I  arranged  with 
your  mother  for  the  sledge.' 

'*  He  thought  a  moment.  *  Well,  well, 
we  will  try.  Get  in,  little  mother.'  He 
gave  a  short  laugh.  *  One  glass  of  vodka 
is  better  than  none,'  and  he  whipped  up 
his  horses. 

'*  In  due  time  we  arrived  at  B ,  and 

after  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  with  the 
cousin  and  two  other  easy-going  specimens 

of  the  B executive,  I  was  presented 

with  a  passport,  invited  to  drink  a  glass  of 
tea  as  a  seal  to  the  compact,  and  sent  on 
my  ivay  back  rejoicing.  My  one-eyed 
friend  was  hardly  more  communicative 
on  the  road  home  than  he  had  been 
before ,  but  when  we  reached  the  scene 
of  our  search  for  the  purse,  his  replies 
to  my  attempts  at  conversation  showed 
unwonted  frankness. 

"*How  dark  it  is  here  now,'  I  remarked. 
•  It  might  be  night,  though  it  is  not  yet 
three  o'clock.' 

*'  *  Ay  !     Dark  enough  ! '  he  grunted. 

"'And  your  friend.^'  I  asked  airily. 
'  Shall  we  see  him  again,  do  you  think  ? 
It  was  here,  if  I  remember  right,  that  he 
appeared  so  opportunely  to  help  us  look 
for  my  purse.  I  was  sorry  to  have  nothing 
to  give  him  for  his  trouble.' 

"An  inarticulate  growl  was  the  response. 

"  *  The  snow  is  deep  in  some  places,*  I 
continued. 

•*  *  Deep  enough  to  tell  no  tales,  little 
mother,'  he  assented. 

"  *  But  the  thaw  will  soon  set  in/  I 
reminded  him. 

•* '  Ah  !  the  spring  is  a  long  way  off  yet— 
the  tale  would  be  stale  by  then,  and  who 
would  care  to  read  or  listen  to  it  ? '  And 
he  relapsed  into  silence  until  we  neared 
the  inn    Two  men  were  walking  towards  i» 
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"  '  Well !  have  you  the  passport  ? '  asked         "  What  would  I  give  for  a  tithe  of  your 
the  merchant  when  we  came  abreast   of     courage  ?  "  I  exclaimed  admiringly, 
them.  "Ah,   courage!"  she  said  impatiently. 

"'Yes!  Here  it  is!'  I  answered,  "What  is  courage  and  what  is  fear? 
getting  out  of  the  sledge,  ostentatiously  Words  only ! "  The  train  was  slowing 
brandishing  both 
purse  and  paper  be- 
fore their  eyes.  Then 
I  turned  to  the  land- 
lady's son,  and  said 
smilingly— 

"  '  How  came  I  to 
make  that  mistake,  I 
wonder?  I  had  the 
money  all  the  time. 
'Tis  for  me  now  to 
tell  a  tale  with  another 
ending  than  the  one 
you  thought  of.' 

"He  was  speechless 
with  mingled  rage  and 
astonishment. 

"  '  What  tale,  little 
mother?'  he  answered 
craftily  when  he  had 
recovered  himself. 
'What  do  I  know  of 
such  things  ? '  and  he 
galloped  off,  leaving 
me  to  follow  at  my 
leisure,  with  my  two 
fellow  -  travellers,  to 
whom  I  told  the 
storj." 

"  And  you  gave  the 
villain  in  charge,  of 
course,"  I  broke  in. 

"Certainly  not," 
she  replied.  "Into 
whose  charge  could 
I  give  him  ?  I  left 
the  next  morning,  not       ' 

forgetting   the   ten  ^^  ,^  retired  a  frw  poit!  «ff. 

roubles    promised    to 

my  would  -  be  assassin.  The  thrill  I  down,  and  she  rose.  "  But  here  we  are 
felt  when  I  saw  the  blade  of  that  at  Kursk.  I  get  out  here,  and  must  collect 
knife,  with  the  gigantic  figures  before  my  parcels."  The  train  stopped,  and  a 
and  behind  me,  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  porter  appeared  at  the  door.  "  All  Ihoie 
forest,  was  well  worth  it."  Her  eyes  things  are  mine,"  she  said  to  him  briskly, 
sparkled,  and  a  bright  colour  flushed  her  "  Bon  voyage,"  turning  to  me  with  a  smile 
rather  sallow  cheeks.  "  But  they  were  so  as  she  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  a  stream 
easily  duped,  the  fools  ! "  of  hurrj'ing  men  and  women. 
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By  W.  A.  GEORGE. 


OI.DEN  days  can  claim  at  least  two 
donkeys  whose  fame  has  lasted 
through  the  ages  till  lo-day.  The  most 
famous  donkey  that  ever  lived  was  certainly 
that  belonging  to  Balaam,  the  prophet, 
since  no  other  ass  but  that  one  ever 
"  spoke."  And  the  next  celebrated  animal 
of  the  donkey  kind  is  the  one  that  our 
Lord  rode  on  when  he  entered  Jerusalem. 
But  these  are  asses  of  the  far  past, 
and  this  short  account  is  to  be  of 
famous  donkeys  of  the  present. 


Amongst  such  the  first  place  must  be 
given  to  the  donkey  which  has  for  ten 
years  been  privileged  to  draw  the  little 
carriage  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  It 
was  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  Riviera  that 
she  first  bought  it  for  use  in  the  private 
grounds  of  the  mansion  where  she  stayed. 
It  has  a  ver}-  fine  coat  and  a  most 
intelligent  look,  besides  being  as  docile 
and  gentle  as  the  veriest  pussy.  Ever  since 
that  time  this  donkey  has  been  a  great 
favourite    of   the    Queen,      It    is    never 
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allowed  to  go  at  a  greater  pace  than  a  so  much  fa^'our  and  petting  from  all  sorts 

walk,  and  either  Princess  Beatrice,  a  High-  and  conditions  of  men,    Americans  who 

land    attendant,    or  a   Hinilu  servant  is  come  to  see  the  old  Castle  are  always 

always  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  accom-  among  Ned's  greatest  admirers,  and  more 

panying  her  Majesty,  whilst  a  groom  of  than  one  of  them  would  gladly  have  taken 


the  stables  leads  the  donkey  by  the  head, 
and  the  Queen  invariably  holds  the  reins. 
"  Jacko "  is  the  name  this  pet  donkey 
goes  by. 

Needless  to  say,  the  animal  is  a  regular 
favourite  with  the )ounger  members  of  the 
family.  But  he  is  not  well  known  to  the 
general  public,  as  all  his  work  is  done  in 
the  private  grounds. 

Probably  the  most  famous  donkey  in 
the  woHd  at  the  present  day  is  Ned,  the  well- 
known  animal  which  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  water-raiser  at  the  celebrated  old  well 
at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  How  many  thousands  of  people, 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  have  fed 
and  petted  Nod  during  the  past  twenty- 
three  years  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
tell.  But  it  may  bo  regarded  as  certain 
that  no  other  donkey  in  our  age  has  had 


ATER   AT   CARISBROOKE   CASTI.K. 

the  celebrated  ass  back  with  him  to  the 
States,  had  it  been  possible. 

Ned  has  lived  at  Carisbrooke  nearly  all 
his  life,  though  he  was  bom  at  Sandown. 
Everyone  who  has  watched  him  set  to 
work  to  tread  the  wheel— that  great  wheel 
which  draws  up  the  water  from  the  well — 
knows  how  sagaciously  he  carries  out  his 
task.  His  keeper  has  only  to  call  him  by 
name,  and  the  donkey,  which  has  been 
standing  quietly  in  the  comer,  comes  and 
gets  upon  the  wheel  and  begins  his  work. 
When  he  has  done,  there  are  always 
biscuits,  cakes,  and  dainties  innumerable 
awaiting  him  from  the  delighted  crowd  of 
spectators,  and  Ned's  capacity  for  con- 
suming them  seems  boundless,  it  must  be 
confessed. 

The  well  is  i6o  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
historj-  of   over    750    years.    The    large 
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barrel  that  comes  up  filled  with  water, 
as  the  result  of  the  donkey's  efforts,  holds 
the  nice  quantity  of  eighteen  gallons  per 
time.  How  cold  the  water  is,  and  how 
clear  and  pure,  even  in  the  hottest  summer  I 
It  is  quite  a  treat  to  drink  it  when  the 
day  is  so  parchingly  hot.  The  depth  of 
the  well  is  best  seen  by  dropping  water  into 
it,  when  the  splash  will  be  heard  several 


When  either  of  these  two  well-known 
animals  is  not  engaged  inside  the  well- 
house  he  is  generally  cropping  the  fine 
grass  in  the  field  outside,  and  if  you  chance 
to  meet  him  here  he  is  always  ready  to 
come  up  at  the  call  of  his  name,  and  to  put 
his  nose  in  your  pocket  in  order  to  find  out 
if  there  are  any  provisions  there  that  you 
require  eating  up.     Altogether,  life  at  the. 
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seconds  after  the  water  has  left  the  top  of 
the  cavity. 

There  is  a  companion  to  Ned  that 
has  been  in  training  for  some  years  so  that 
he  can  undertake  the  work  at  the  well  when 
Ned's  day  is  past.  This  is  lack,  and 
he,  too,  is  getting  quite  an  old  stager, 
since  he  has  been  at  Carisbrooke  eleven 
years.  Nowadays,  he  generally  takes  turn 
and  turn  about  with  his  more  distinguished 
comrade,  and  he  is  also  an  adept  at  disposing 
of  any  amount  of  sponge-cake,  buns,  etc. 


delightful  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  must 
be  verj'  pleasing  to  these  donkeys,  in  spite 
of  the  hard  labour  of  drawing  up  water 
in  a  great  tub  from  a  deep  well. 

Fame  has  suddenly  come  to  a  white 
Arabian  ass  which,  two  years  ago,  despite 
his  then  renown,  did  not  anticipate  such.  He 
was,  in  his  earlier  days,  the  property  of  an 
Arabian  sheikh,  and  was  at  that  time  noted 
not  only  for  his  colour,  being  nearly  white, 
but  also  for  his  unusual  size.  Now  he  has 
grown,  with  advancing  age,  until  he  has 
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attained  the  notable  height  of  about  twelve 
hands,  almost  an  unknown  height  hitherto 
for  a  donkey. 

The  Arab  sheikh  took  part  against  the 
English  and  Egyptian  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Atbara,  two  years  ago,  and  his  donkey 
suffered  the  fate  of  every  defeated  party 
that  cannot  escape  fast  enough — he  was 


As  the  Queen  had,  just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  donkey,  lost  a  favourite  ass 
at  Windsor,  this  animal  came  exactly  at 
the  right  moment  to  take  that  dead 
donkey's  place.  She  was  delighted  with 
her  new  present,  and  now  the  white 
Arabian  ass  finds  comfortable  quarters  in 
a  home  very  different  from  that  to  which  he 


captured.  But  he  was  well  treated,  and 
was  brought  by  his  captors  under  the 
notice  of  Lord  Kitchener  when  things 
got  more  settled  in  those  regions.  His 
Lordship  was  much  struck  by  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  animal,  just  as  the  creature's 
former  Arab  friends  had  been,  and  at  once 
ordered  the  ass  to  be  well  attended  lo 
so  that  it  might  be  offered  as  a  present  to 
her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


was  formerly  accustomed,  and  is  the  pet  of 
nil  the  royal  children,  of  whom  he  is  very 
fond. 

White  donkeys  have  been  quite  the  rage 
in  Paris  for  the  past  few  months,  ever 
since  the  famous  performances  at  the 
Alcazar  d'F.ti*.  This  cafi-chanUmt  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  its  situation — next  door  to  the 
"  Ambassadeurs  " — has  not  made  it  any  the 
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less  famous.  While  it  has  become  noted  all 
over  France  for  almost  every  kind  of 
entertainment,  it  has  distinctly  made  a 
mark  during  the  past  season  by  its  relays 
of  donkey-surprises. 

The  players  would  sit  in  the  stalls  in  their 
cloaks,  and  would  -.hen  suddenly  and  often 
unexpectedly  pass  right  through  the  large 
and  cheering  audience  as  they  made  their 
way  to  the  stage.  Quite  the  greatest 
scene  of  enthusiasm,  however,  occurred 


Thus  this  white  pet  donkey  of  "  la  belle 
Fleuron"  within  a  short  time  became 
the  talk  of  Paris,  and  is  now  almost  as 
celebrated  among  the  frequenters  of  the 
French  cafh-chantanls  as  is  its  well-known 
mistress.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  which 
of  the  pair  gets  the  greatest  reception 
before  and  after  the  performance,  the  pet 
donkey  or  its  mistress. 

The  four  donkeys  which  have  been 
employed  for  some  years  by  the  Baroness 


when  about  a  dozen  of  them  conceived  the 
idea  of  riding  up  the  aisles  of  ihe  celebrated 
ca/e-chantanl  with  dazzling  jewels  and 
ornaments,  in  short  skirts,  with  large 
picture-hats,  and  seated  on  donkeys.  The 
sensation  this  scene  created  in  Paris  had 
not  died  away  when  the  city  was  still  more 
agitated  by  seeing  Mdlle.  Lise  Fleuron,  its 
favourite  commtrr,  singing  her  song  on 
the  stage  as  she  sat  on  the  back  of  a 
donkey,  which  had  been  her  pet  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  in  glittering 
harness  and  flower- bedecked  for  the  great 
event. 


Burdett-Coutts  as  a  team  to  draw  her 
smaller  carriage  are  fairly  well  known  to 
the  Londoners  who  live  out  Highgate 
way.  This  is  probably  the  only  case,  in 
this  country,  where  a  lady  of  high  rank 
has  driven  with  such  a  team  regularly, 
and  so  the  animals  have  gained  unique 
notoriety.  They  are  finely  matched,  both 
in  height,  age,  and  breeding;  but  then 
the  Baroness  is  blessed  with  money 
enough  lo  give  car/e  blanche  to  the 
agents  who  had  to  procure  four 
such     well  -  matched    animals    for    her 
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Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  as  is  well  known, 
has  for  very  many  years  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  costers  and  their  steeds,  and 
has  in  every  possible  way  tried  to  get  her 
prot^g^s  to  show  kind  treatment  to  the 
animals  under  them.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  she  herself  has  had  this  team  of 
donkeys  procured  and  used  them  so  much, 
because  she  wishes  to  show  how  fine  asses 
may  really  become  by  gentle  and  humane 
treatment  and  management.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  four  donkeys  which 
draw  the  carriage  of  the  Baroness,  and 
which  she  drives  so  skilfully,  are  indeed 
splendid  specimens  of  what  a  donkey  may 
attain  to.  They  must  be  the  envy  of  all 
other  asses  that  see  them. 

Anthony,  the  pet  donkey  of  the  famous 
Yorkshire  regiment  known  as  the  **  Green 
Howards,"  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  soldiers'  pets  at  the  present 
day.  Anthony  was  bought  in  Peshawar, 
when  only  a  few  weeks  old,  for  one  rupee, 
by  Private  O'Brien,  of  the  G  Company. 
There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  as  to  where 
to  lodge  him,  but  eventually  a  temporary 
home  was  found  for  him  in  the  transport 
lines.  He  soon  became  a  general  pet 
with  all  the  regiment,  and  would  follow 
Privates  O'Brien  and  Lees  about  just  like 
a  pet  lamb.  The  troopers  shared  their 
meals  with  the  little  donkey,  and  it  spent 
half  its  time  in  the  barrack- room. 

Anthony  had  nothing  harder  to  do 
than  wander  about  the  barracks  at  his 
own  sweet  will,  and  was  very  playful. 
From  the  first  he  showed  not  a  bit  of  the 
supposed  stupidity  of  the  average  ass,  but 
was  most  intelligent.  He  developed  a 
playful  habit  of  stealing  the  boots  from 


under  the  cots  and  tearing  them  to  pieces 
now  and  then.  On  the  march  from  Peshawar 
to  ^agshai,  the  donkey  was  provided  daily 
with  one  pint  of  beer  by  the  regiment, 
which  it  drank  with  much  gusto.  This  has 
led  to  some  people  christening  it  "  the 
beer  -  drinking  donkey  "  ;  but  Anthony 
may  be  set  down  as  only  a  moderate 
drinker,  at  any  rate.  The  2nd  Battalion 
of  the  "  Green  Howards  "— especially  the 
G  Company  —  is  extremely  proud  of 
Anthony  and  the  fame  he  has  acquired. 
He  is  now  with  them  at  Dagshai. 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  mother,  generally  drives  a  donkey 
in  her  little  chaise.  It  was  a  present  to 
her  from  Lord  Kitchener,  who  brought  it 
from  Eg}'pt. 

And  we  may  mention  another  ass  that 
has  gained  fame  without  knowing  it,  since, 
when  alive,  he  never  dreamed  of  such 
later  renown.  He  gave  his  name  to  the 
celebrated  inn  at  Montmartre,  so  famous 
with  the  true  holiday-maker  in  Paris.  He 
was  known  throughout  his  life  as  the 
••Red  Donkey,"  and  when  dead,  his 
master  called  the  inn  after  him,  and 
*•  L'Ane  Rouge"  became  one  of  the  best- 
known  places  of  resort  in  Montmartre. 
To  it  come  regularly  the  gay  Parisians 
when  they  desire  a  •*  fine  time,"  and  some 
of  its  owners  have  become  widely  known. 
One  of  these  publicans,  at  any  rate, 
gained  some  reputation  among  his  set  as 
a  poet.  Fancy  a  poet-innkeeper  !  Some 
day  we  may  have  **  L'Ane  Rouge  "  famous 
still  more  in  French  literature  if  the 
Muses  are  propitious,  and  the  donkey's 
praises  may  be  sung  by  a  Beranger  or 
a  Hugo  ! 


<^ 


In  the  cool,  misty  morning  my  fi'ft  leave  the  land. 
Hut  my  In;art  stays  with  jou. 

Flower  o'  die  vvintl  ! 
There  "s   a    scent   andi  a   sonj;    in    llu'    fiillowing    hreeze, 
An.l  a  h>ve  left  behind. 


FISHERMAN'S   STORNF.I.I.I. 


Flower  o'  the  foam  ! 
I  us  there  rolls  the  lone  waste  of  the  sea,  ^n. 

But  my  heart  is  at  home.  'S' 

Flower  o'  the  sky  ! 

Ino-  nf  m\    rn«f>«   wrf>nthf>r1    all    miinrl    thp   u-nrlil 


\o.  105.     August  1900 
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^A  SHIH  KE-iUN-DAI-KO 
LAI-TY ! "  was  the  awed  and 
admiring  whisper  which  ran  through  the 
big  Lotus  Leaf  tea-house  on  the  French 
Bund  of  Tientsin  as  Sam  Lung,  portly, 
shining,  in  a  vest  of  yellow  satin  over  an 
old-rose  kua-izu  of  stiff  brocaded  silk,  sat 
loudly  benign  and  genially  loquacious, 
surrounded  by  a  momentarily  increasing 
throng  of  fawningand  applaudatory  cronies, 
expatiating  on  the  riches  and  hardships 
of  the  Klondike  with  the  frank  contemp- 
tuous simplicity  of  the  proven  pioneer. 

**  Gold,  mates !  "  he  said,  brushing  his 
soft  fat  hand,  which  showed  so  little  sign 
of  labour,  over  the  nuggets  on  the  table  ; 
•*  why,  it  is  easier  to  walk  through  a  paddy- 
field  without  wetting  your  feet  than  to  land 
over  there  without  kicking  up  the  gold- 
dust  !  What  good  is  my  claim  to  me  ? 
There  is  ten  thousand  taels  in  that  little 
bag,,  enough  to  last  me  for  my  lifetime, 
and  Wang  Hsi-pang  can  do  what  he  likes 
with  the  rest.  Va^  ai-yo  I  You  there, 
Wang  Pu-tso  ?  The  honourable  health 
good.'*  Business  flourishing?  My  elder 
brother  still  the  same  old  fox,  fattening  on 
the  foreign  devil's  squeezes }  All  hail, 
ho-chi!  I  bring  you  a  letter  from  the 
honourable  younger  brother,  who  has 
stayed  behind  to  gather  his  own  nest-egg, 
after  helping  me  to  develop  our  little 
gully.  The  time  is  great  and  the  differ- 
ence greater  still  since  you  gave  me  the 
post  of  ma-foo  at  four  dollars  a  month, 
ch,  Pu  -  tso  }  At  '  ya,  let  them  say 
what  they  like,  it  is  good  to  eat 
sharks*-fins  without  having  to  count  the 

CQSt." 

The  new  arrival,  Wang  Pu-tso,  without 
paying  much  l^ccd  to  the  letter,  scanned 


his  loquacious  ex  -  fellow  -  servant  with 
sceptical  scrutiny.  Ousting  a  gaping 
youngster  from  the  next  chair  with  the 
calm  prerogative  of  seniority,  he  seated 
himself  by  the  Klondiker's  side  and 
remarked  with  acid  smile — 

"  Scattering  lies,  is  it  not,  Lung-tzu,  as 
of  old?  And  yet  you  have  improved  in 
effrontery,  comrade  ;  the  skin  thick,  is 
it  not  ?  " 

**  Lies  ?  "  bawled  Sam  Lung  ;  **  what 
words,  elder  brother  1  I  ask  no  man  to 
lend  me  money,  and  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said." 

"  And  you  have  been  to  this  Ke-lun-do 
country?  And  you  have  taken  up  a 
claim  ?  " 

**  Of  what  importance  ?  "  retorted  Sam 
Lung ;  **  I  have  no  need  for  it.  The 
honourable  younger  brother  administers 
it  for  me,  and  he  may  sell  it  when  he 
wishes,  and  bring  me  what  share  he  likes. 
I  have  enough ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  cold 
up  there." 

"And  have  you  registered  this  claim, 
Lung-tzu — duly  registered  it  in  your  own 
name  before  the  proper  British  /i-pao  f  " 

•*  Ha,  are  you  there,  old  fox  ?  Vou 
know  all  about  it,  hey  ?  Well,  since  you 
have  the  long  head  and  understand  the 
barbarian  character,  read  there  for  me. 
I  no  trouble ;  I  not  understand ;  belong 
Mr.  Brown's  claim ;  he  die,  give  me  :  what 
matter  ?  I  have  my  gold,  and  the  rest  is 
nothing  but  paper." 

Wang  Pu-tso  examined  the  official  seals 
on  the  document,  and  then  laid  it  aside  to 
read  his  brother's  letter.  Then  he  s4it 
staring  into  vacancy  with  his  old  lack- 
lustre eyes,  absently  nibbling  melon-seeds, 
and  allowing  Sam   Lung  to  resume  his 
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loud  loquacity  with  the  cronies,  who 
drank  sam-shu  and  smoked  cheroots  at 
his  expense.  The  Lotus  Leaf  tea-house 
was  the  club  of  foreigners*  boys,  where 
they  wore  merino  socks  and  discussed 
the  politics  of  nations  over  the  cigars 
and  wine  fetched  from  their  masters  and 
sold  again  to  mine  host.  Wang  Pu-tso 
rose.  **  You  accompany  me  to  the  humble 
abode,  is  it  not,  brother  ?  " 

"  Not  dare,  not  dare,"  responded  Sam 
Lung  heartily,  scooping  up  his  spoils  and 
flinging  a  Mexican  on  the  table  ;  for  even 
in  so  fashionable  a  resort  as  the  Lotus 
Leaf,  a  dollar  pays  for  a  great  many  cups 
of  tea  at  ten  cash  (a  halfpenny)  each,  and 
there  was  a  wide  margin  of  untaken  change 
left  to  prove  the  wealth  and  extravagance 
■of  the  lucky  man  from  Klondike. 

Rumours  of  the  great  goldfields  had,  of 
•course,  spread  along  the  coast,  but  Chih-li 
province  does  not  send  out  emigrants, 
.and  Sam  Lung  was  consequently  a  ram 
Mvis,  whose  arrival  and  success  had  been 
instantly  noised  abroad,  and,  of  course, 
•conveyed  by  the  **  boys "  to  all  their 
foreign  masters ;  and,  perhaps,  that  was 
why  Wang  Pu-tso  happened  to  drop  in. 
For  Wang,  as  the  butler  -  in  -  chief  of 
.successive  Consuls,  Commissioners,  and 
Ministers  Plenipotentiar}',  was  far  too 
staid  and  important  a  personage  to  fre- 
quent the  public-room  of  the  Lotus  Leaf, 
•except  on  rare  occasions. 

"  And  what  foreign  devil  does  the  elder 
brother  squeeze  now  ?  **  asked  Sam  in  a 
loud  voice,  keeping  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  sauntering  along  with  pompous 
and  insolent  swagger,  while  the  lean  and 
mean-clad  Wang  tried  constantly  to  hug 
the  wall  and  hasten  the  pace  without 
speaking.  "They  tell  me  the  German 
skui'WU'Ssu  has  got  the  sack  at  last,  and 
the  lan-iu  Li — bah  !  what  do  1  care  ? — 
has  lost  face  with  the  Old  Woman  in 
the  Palace,  and  is  going  to  come 
down  to  my  height :  oh,  these  officials, 
dogs  all  —  what  do  I  care  }  I  could 
buy  up  the  lot  with  a  yard  of  my 
•creek-bank.  You  serve  the  new  Com- 
missioner ?  " 

Wang  managed,  by  a  diplomatic  smile 
which  seemed  friendly  to  his  companion 
and  patronising  to  others,  to  avoid  opening 


his  mouth  in  such  indiscreet  publicity,  and 
his  friends -^•a-:>'/' J,  head  iing-chai's,  "boys" 
from  the  Legations,  aye,  and  pompous 
hong  taipans  too  —  for  the  confidential 
senant  of  high-placed  foreigners  is  a 
power  in  the  land — such  of  his  friends,  1 
say,  as  passed  him,  humoured  his  humili- 
ation and  pretended  not  to  notice  the 
company  he  kept ;  although  there  was  in 
this  discretion  no  little  flattering  etiquette, 
which  envied,  and  yet  acknowledged,  his 
astuteness  in  capturing  the  Klondike 
pigeon. 

Crossing  a  stfeet  which  leads  from  the 
landing-stage  to  a  favpurite  ^ilors*  saloon, 
they  passed  'a  decidedly  seedy,  fat 
Englishman,  loafing  on  the  comer  with  a 
ragged  cheroot  tilting  up  to  the  brim  of  a 
battered  pith  helmet,  who  seemed  to  eye 
the  couple  with  a  particular,  inebriate 
interest.  Wang,  with  eyes  severely  cast 
upon  the  ground,  was  too  intent  on  self- 
effacement  to  perceive  him,  while  Sam,  if 
he  noticed  him  at  all,  marked  his  per- 
ception only  by  a  more  hectoring  bluster. 

Not  until  he  had  Sam  safely  isolated  in 
the  privacy  of  his  den,  over  a  choicer  bottle 
of  sherr}'  and  a  box  of  Havanas,  did  Wang 
reveal  the  facts  concerning  his  ser\ice. 
Yes,  his  old  master,  the  German  Com- 
missioner, had  not  flourished  since  the  fall 
of  his  patron  Li,  and  Wang  had  now  a 
new  iung'chia  :  the  Hon.  Chauncey  P. 
Windbag,  an  American  diplomatist  seek- 
ing telegraph  concessions  for  a  San 
Francisco  syndicate,  whence  the  Havanas. 
Mr.  Windbag  was  one  of  those  omnivorous 
and  indefatigable  speculators  who  have  an 
iron  in  every  fire  that  is  smoking;  and 
having  come  through  Seattle,  he  had 
bought  up  a  few  undeveloped  claims  in 
the  Klondike  in  order  to  amuse  his  leisure 
by  forming  a  company  in  the  Exchanges 
of  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  These  are 
rich  and  easy  markets,  let  it  be  said,  for 
such  financial  experts  as  have  the  origin- 
ality to  tap  them.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
he,  Wang,  had  sought  out  his  old  friend, 
because  he  thought  that  this  American 
capitalist  might  possibly  be  6f  use  to  him. 

•*  And  now,  comrade,"  he  said,  "  let  me 
look  at  these  papers  again." 

Wang  had  hardly  received  the  little 
bundle  of  documents  than  the  bell  rang. 
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"It  is  the  time  for  the  iung-chid's  cock- 
tail," said  Wang  mildly,  beginning  to 
peruse  them.  The  bell  rang  again,  and 
Wang  made  a  remark  on  the  stiff  paper 
used  by  the  foreign  devils.  Then  a  pro- 
longed and  furious  peal  betokened  the 
high -water-mark  of  patience,  and  Wang 
rose  leisurely,  thrusting  the  documents 
into  his  waistband,  and  telling  Sam  to 
make  himself  at  home. 

The  Hon.  Chauncey  P.  Windbag  was 
a  big,  hard-headed  financier  and  horse- 
faced  politician,  with  a  vehement  oratory 
and  a  solid  reputation  for  carrying  his 
companies  through  and  getting  out  of 
them  at  the  psychological  moment:  an 
excellent  business  man,  prompt  and 
straightforward,  and  ready  with  his  energy 
and  cash,  who  inspired  confidence  in 
timid  speculators  and  possessed  an 
unquestioning  reliance  on  his  own 
capacities  for  bluff.  He  appeared  to 
expect  Wang  to  bring  him  something 
more  than  a  cocktail. 

"  You  catchy  that  man,  boy  ?  What 
thing  belong  }  Have  got  claim,  all  same 
that  Shanghai  paper  say,  or  belong  old 
fashion  fossicker,  who  come  back  with 
hundred  dollars,  and  think  himself  rich  }  " 

**  I  tink  belong  o.k.,  master,"  responded 
the  grave  and  cautious  Wang.  "  Please 
you  maky  look-see  this  paper." 

Mr.  Windbag  took  the  documents  and 
assimilated  their  contents  in  a  minute. 
Five  minutes  more  sufficed  him  to  compare 
the  statement  of  location  with  the  latest 
maps  and  reports  of  the  Klondike  region 
and  the  chart  of  his  own  cat-claims.  He 
questioned  Wang,  and  was  told  with 
wooden  face  that  Wang's  own  brother  had 
sent  him  a  corroboratory  letter.  Mr. 
Windbag  used  little  ruse  and  no  haggling 
in  his  business ;  he  said  at  once — 

**  Gad,  boy,  you  have  hooked  a  porpoise. 
Belong  o.k. !  I  give  you  fifty  dollars  when 
I  buy  the  claim.     Bring  the  man  up." 

The  documents  so  confidingly  shown 
about  by  Sam  Lung  consisted  of  the 
following:  (i)  A  certificate  of  the  Mining 
Recorder's  Office  at  Dawson,  registering 
Claim  No.  3  B.D.  on  Wet  Creek,  in  the 
name  of  George  Brown,  Free  Miner, 
British  ;  with  date,  stamp,  and  fee  receipts. 
(2)  A  certificate  of  the  death  of  the  said 


George   Brown,   from   delirium    tremens-,, 
three  days  after  registration  at  Dawson, 
with   extract   from   the  Dawson    Trumptt 
concerning.      (3)   The  will   of   the   said 
George  Brown,   dated  the   same  day  as 
registration  of  claim,  and  duly  witnessed 
and  stamped,  leaving  all  his  property  and 
all  his  rights  in  the  above-mentioned  claim 
to  Sam  Lung,  Chinese,  his  faithful  servant,, 
friend,  and   partner.     (4)  A  provisionary 
transfer  document  from    the    Recorder's. 
Office,  and  advertisement  in  the  Trumpef 
announcing  the  transfer  of  the  claim  to* 
Sam  Lung  in  accordance  with  above  will.. 
(5)  An  officially  countersigned  statement^ 
drawn  up  at  the  dictation  of  Sam  Lung  and 
his   partner  Wang   Hsi  -  pang,   reporting^ 
output  and  development-work  to  date  of" 
Sam's  departure,  two  months  previous  to 
date  of  this  story,   and   six  weeks  after- 
George  Brown's  death.  (6)  Extracts  from  the 
Trumpet  relating  to  Wet  Creek  and  district. 
There  was  no  further  document,  such  as- 
a  power  of  attorney  to  Sam's  so-called 
partner  to  sell  or  transfer  the  claim,  so  that 
the  only  person  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a 
transaction  would  be  Sam  Lung  himself. 

The  reports  with  which   Mr.  Windbag 
compared     these     documents    were     the 
following :  ( I )  A  week-old  extract  from 
the  Shanghai  Mercurial  Ointment  announ- 
cing the  arrival  at  that  port,  ex  steam-ship 
Express  from  Victoria,  of  one  Sam  Lung,  a. 
Chinese  coolie,   returned  from   Klondike- 
with  a  grip-sack  containing  15,000  dollars, 
in  gold  dust,  and  a  claim  on  Wet  Creek 
said  to  be  worth  100,000  dollars.    Accom- 
panied   by    a    short   biography  of    Sam, 
reporting    that    he   was    a  Chih-li  man, 
formerly  ma-foo  in    the    Commissioner's, 
racing  -  stable     at    Tientsin,    afterwards- 
**boy"  to   Mr.  George  Brown,   commis- 
sion -  agent    in    Shanghai    and     a    well- 
known  journalist,  whose  departure  for  the 
gold-mines,   leaving    behind   him  certain 
unfulfilled  obligations,  had  been  the  topic 
of  some  comment  six  months  previously  on 
the  first  report  of  the  rush.    The  rule  ol 
outpost  journalism   being  de  mortuis    nil 
nisi  bonum  (and  Mr.  Brown  having  been 
a  shining  light  of  the  Mercurial  Ointment— 
not  stated),  a  paneg}Tic  was  added  on  the 
virtues  of  the   lamented   Mr.  Brown,  an 
esteemed  old    Shanghailander,    with    no 
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other  failing  than  an  uncalculating 
generosity  and  a  trifling  addiction  to 
refreshments.  (2)  A  cablegram  in  the 
Shanghai  papers  of  twa  darnUater,  reach- 
ing Tientsin  on  the  same  day  as  Sam 
Lung,  reporting  the  discovery  of  an 
enormously  rich  vein  or  layer  found  below 
supposed  bedrock  on  Discovery  in  Wet 
Creek,  which  made  the  whole  of  those 
claims  equal  in  value  to  -  Bonanza. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Windbag  was  promoting  a  Klondike 
syndicate  (as  a  pastime  in  the  pauses  of 
his  more  onerous  concession  -  hunt,  for 
which  we  believe  he  had  pledged  his 
exclusive  services  in  return  for  a  hand- 
some honoi^ridm),  and  deducing  from  this 
that  the  astute  and  honourable  promoter 
was  keenly  following  the  news  from  the 
Yukon,  we  might  now  be  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  the  presence  of  his  servant 
Wang  at  the  Lotus  Leaf  that  day  was  not 
entirely  due  to  accident. 

Sam  was  brought  up,  by  no  means 
abashed  into  any  diminution  of  his  newly 
acquired  Republican  swagger,  shook  hands 
familiarly  with  the  Hon.  Chauncey,  flung 
himself  into  a  chair,  helped  himself  to  a 
fresh  cigar  from  the  box  on  the  table, 
although  he  carried  the  stump  of  its 
fellow,  and  told  the  horse-faced  financier 
that  he  would  get  more  concessions  from 
the  bed  of  the  Klondike  River  than  from 
the  palace-folk  of  Peking.  After  leading 
the  simple^  blusterer  on  to  a  repetition  of 
his  experiences,  and  pumping  him  dry 
^ith  regard  to  all  essential  particulars, 
Windbag  called  for  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
He  was  more  than  satisfied  :  he  saw  a 
million  within  his  grasp  in  return .  for  ten 
minutes'  tact  and  patience  in  landing 
a  plunging  porpoise,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  stand  treat. 

"  1  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Sam,"  he  said. 
**  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  put 
your  claim  along  with  the  other  claims  in 
my  company,  and  let  us  manage  it  for 
you.  You  and  your  partner  have  scraped 
up  all  the  dust  in  sight,  and  the  thing  *s 
worth  nothing  now  except  as  a  paper 
asset.  1*11  give  you  $5000  worth  of 
shares  for  the  transfer.  You  '11  sell  them 
for  double  a  week  after  the  company  is 
out.     Shake  hands  on  it." 


Sam  Lung  shook  hands  cordially.  Then, 
he  said — 

"  Oh,  pooh.  See  you  blo|tred,  boss. 
I  got  enough  money  to-tot  mylife.Tind  I 
no  make  any  more  bobbery." 

Mr.  Windbag  was  slightly  taken  aback. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ? "  he 
said  solicitously.  "I  don't  quite  take 
you — no  understand,  you  savvy  ?  " 

"Maskee,  you  no  trouble,"  responded 
the  cheerful  Sam.  "What  for  I  maky 
sell  ?  Have  got  enough  ;  my  partner  can 
take  rest.  Number  one  sam-shu  this 
champagne  ybo :  how  much  you  pay  ?  " 

The  astute  and  honourable,  being  for 
once  in  his  life  disconcerted,  quickly  ran 
out  the  line.  *'  Let  me  send  you  a  dozen» 
Mr.  Sam,"  he  said,  refilling  his  visitor's 
glass ;  "  I  import  it  direct  from  America. 
By-the-bye,  where  are  you  stopping  ?  " 

Not  to  use  many  words,  Sam  was 
installed  in  Wang's  room  as  the  guest  of 
Windbag's  butler,  and  Wang  was  entrusted 
with  the  delicate  operation  of  persuading 
Sam  to  sell.  It  was  not  so  simple  as  the 
promoter  had  a  right  to  expect,  for  inno- 
cence is  less  easy  to  gull  than  avarice ; 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  here  was 
positively  a  Chinaman  who  had  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted,  and  wouldn't  be 
troubled  to  have  any  more  for  the  asking. 
The  natural  effect  of  this  splendid 
indifference  was  to  enhance  the  value  of 
his  claim.  Wang,  who  had  received* 
special  instructions  to  keep  his  pigeon 
away  from  the  Lotus-  Leaf  (where  tbe 
Shanghai  native  dailies,  which  had  begun 
to  reproduce  the  glowing  reports  about 
Wet  Creek,  were  read  aloud  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public),  had  all  his  work  cut  out  to 
keep  away  the  greedy  and  plausible  /ai-" 
pans,  who  had  come  up  in  person  from 
Shanghai  and  even  Hongkong  (three 
days  and  a  week  distant  respectively)  to- 
interview  the  fortunate  prospector. 

Ultimately,  however,  Sam  declarecF 
himself  so  worried  by  all  this  interest 
in  his  money  that  he  would  part 
with  the  claim  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quietness;  but  no  "shares,"  no- 
"company,"  no  "business,"  Provided 
that  his  partner  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
off  all  the  dust  he  had  got  out  up  to  the 
day  of  the  company  taking  over  possession 
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(half  of  which  would  belong  to  Sam),  Sam 
would  sell  the  claim  for  £s^^^  cash,  one 
thousand  to  be  paid  on  account  and  the 
rest  when  his  partner  returned,  and  have 
done  with  it.  "  What  a  lot  of  fuss  about 
a  mou  of  rock  I  "  said  Sam.  "  Why,  I 
know  lots  of  places  out  there  where  I  can 
stake  out  just  as  good  a  claim  for  the 
expense  of  going  over."  And  he  added 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Win-ter-ba-ker  was  a 
fool  for  buying  paper  when  he  could  go 
in  person  and  pick  up  gold.  From  this 
remark  one  might  infer  that  the  excellent 
Sam  Lung  had  not  resided  long  enough 
in  the  States  to  learn  that  th»  buyix^g  of 
paper,*  which  represents  claims,  is  quite 
an  old  industry,  and  one  that  is  reckoned 
to  have  some  merits  of  its  own  in  spite  of 
Sam. 

All  this  negotiation,  which  wasi  duly 
brought  to  accomplishment,  was  perfectly 
simple  and  straightforward,  and  we  should 
scarcely  feel  called  upon  to  mention  one 
or  two  trifling  incidents  in  the  behaviour 
of  Wang  Pu-tso,  if  there  did  not  exist  a 
most  unjust  prejudice,  for  which  Bret 
Harte  is  responsible,  that  in  a  swindle 
the  Chinaman  is  always  the  knowing  one. 
Every  unprejudiced  person  must  confess 
that  in  this  transaction  the  astute  and 
Hon.  Windbag  was  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  honest  Sam  Lung's  ignor- 
ance ;  for  everyone  knows  that  the  claims 
on  Wet  Creek,  even  ten  and  twenty  below 
Dijicovery,  were  being  quoted  as  worth  at 
least  ten  times  what  Windbag  was  offer- 
ing. At  the  same  time  no  imputation  of 
actual  dishonesty  is  made  against  that 
well-known  financier,  for  every  man  is 
justified  in  buying  as  cheap,  and  selling  as 
dear,  as  circumstances  and  the  market  allow. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  does 
credit  to  Windbag's  open-handed  manner, 
and  shows  the  lean  Wang,  with  the  shabby 
clothes,  the  parsimonious  face,  and  the 
lacklustre  eye,  to  have  been  more  alive  to 
his  own  interest  than  was  currently  sup- 
posed by  his  long  line  of  employers. 
When  the  offer  had  been  accepted  by  Sam, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  exchange 
cash  for  certificate.  Windbag  had  up  his 
boy  to  put  him  through  a  final  examin- 
ation as  to  the  bona-fides  of  the  claim. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  've  had  my  doubts 


about,  boy,"  he  said ;  "  that  is  your 
brother's  letter.  You  told  me  yourself 
that  the  partner  of  this  Sam  Lung  is  your 
own  brother,  Wang  Shee-pang  by  name. 
Well  and  good :  I  'm  not  denying  it.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  isn't  the  whole  thing  a 
put-up  job  between  this  brother  of  yours 
and  you  ?  " 

Wang  always  wore,  in  the  presence  of 
his  masters,  a  look  of  painful  conscientious- 
ness and  earnest  rectitude,  as  if  he  were 
worn  out  with  the  constant  effort  to  protect 
his  master's  pocket.  This  look  did  not 
change  at  the  frankness  of  the  outspoken 
American  :  it  only'deepened  hi  its  pain- 
fully altruistic  attention.  If  he  appeared 
hurt,  it  was  not  with  the  soft  impeach- 
ment as  against  himself,  but  with  the 
dawning  horror  lest  his  master  should  be 
the  victim  of  some  unscrupulous  swindle 
after  all. 

"  I  link  no  can  be  put-up  job,"  he 
replied,  after  earnest  reflection.  "You 
see,  master,  belong  you-telf  tell  me  Sam 
Lung  have  arrived;  I  not  know  till  you 
tell  me,  and  I  not  know  my  brudder  out 
there  till  I  see  Sam  Lung.  What  for  he 
want  to  tell  me  lie  ?  He  no  want  to  sell^ 
I  no  want  you  to  buy.  I  tink  my  brudder 
letter  make  no  difference;  belong  these 
paper  you  want,  and  your  read  them  you- 
self." 

"  Right  enough,  old  cock ! "  said 
Windbag  heartily ;  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  the  conscientious  rectitude 
of  Wang's  face  made  him  feel  sometimes 
inclined  to  explode  the  man  with  a 
dictionary-full  of  Califomian  cuss-words. 
"There's  dam- well  no  getting  behind 
your  confounded  common  -  sense  and 
honesty  ;  although,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  it 's  just  that  honesty  of  yours,*and 
the  fact  that  you  have  had  a  letter  from 
your  brother,  and  believe  in  the  thing 
yourself,  that  has  made  me  so  much  as 
look  at  the  matter.  W^ell,  we  '11  risk  it ; 
bring  Lung  up  to  the  Consulate  to-morrow, 
and  we'll  effect  the  transfer.  Got  any- 
thing more  to  say  ?  " 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Windbag's  admiration 
and  confidence,  he  was  wont,  as  already 
hinted,  to  grow  impatient  if  made  to 
endure  that  face  of  rectitude  a  moment 
longer  than  necessary. 
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"  Yes,  master :  a  little  thing.  You  very 
kind  promise  me  fifty  dollar  when  the 
business  maky  finish.  First  time  I  come 
be  your  boy  I  tink  you  come  live  this  side 
long  time  all  same  my  other  master :  now 
I  hear  you  come  litty  time,  go  away  again. 
I  no  like  change  place  too  many  time  :  I 
old  man,  must  save  money.  Fr'aps  you 
very  kind  pay  me  one  bundled  dollar 
instead  of  fifty." 

'•  Are  you  there,  old  horse  ?  "  cried  Mr. 
Windbag,  with  a  loud  laugh.  "  Gad,  I 
didn't  think  you'd  got  the  gumption  in 
you.  Right  you  are,  then  :  that 's  ten  per 
cent,  commission  on  the  cash  payment, 
and  I  reckon  it  '11  bear  it.  You  shall  have 
your  hundred.  Lord,  it 's  late ;  I  must  be 
dressing." 

Wang  returned  to  his  room  in  the 
out'building  with  grave,  sad  face,  in  no 
wise  elated  by  the  increase  in  his  com- 
mission. Although  his  wages  were  only 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  he  was  said  to 
have  saved  some  thousands  during  his 
twenty  years  of  foreign  service.  He  found 
Sam  Lung  growing  a  little  fidgety  and 
fatigued  under  the  prolonged  negotiations, 
and  the  lucky  Klondiker  exhibited  an 
interest  and  relief  at  Wang's  announce- 
ment, which  showed  that  constant  harping 
on  one  theme  will  arouse  the  avarice,  or, 
at  least,  the  anxiety,  of  the  most  indifierent 
seller.  "  I  '11  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  it, 
Pu-tso,"  he  said ;  **  and  although  I  don't 
want  the  money,  I  suppose  I  shall 
be  glad  of  it  some  day,  and  you 
must  take  a  hundred  dollars  for  your 
trouble." 

Now  comes  the  second  singular  incident 
in  Wang's  behaviour. 

"Not  dare,  not  dare,  heart-thanks," 
he  said  gravely.  "  You  have  been  my 
brother's  friend  and  made  him  rich,  and 
although  I  am  poor,  he  will  have  enough 
for  two,  is  it  not  ?  That  reminds  me  of  a 
little  thing,  comrade  Lung-tze.  You  bring 
me  a  letter  from  my  brother.  Can  catchy 
ink-stick  and  slate-slab  and  camel-hair 
brush  and  rice-papers  out  there  ?  I  hear 
tell  belong  long  journey  and  not  carry 
anything  but  pickaxe  and  food." 

•*  Oh,  we  can  buy  them  in  Dawson.  I 
bought  them  myself  at  Yen-tai  Hong,  and 
carried  them  back  to  our  claim." 


"  My  brother  learn  to  write  out  there,  is 
it  not  ?  "  said  Wang  sadly.  "  Before  time 
he  not  know  how  to  write." 

For  the  first  time  Sam  Lung's  coun- 
tenance fell ;  previous  to  his  expedition  to 
Klondike  he  was  a  noted  liar,  but  even 
his  self-confidence  would  not  soar  to  the 
statement  that  a  coolie  could  learn  to 
write  in  a  month,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  a 
lifetime.  The  letter,  unluckily,  was  written 
in  a  scholarly  hand.  However,  his  memory 
came  to  his  aid,  and  he  was  able  to  satisfy 
Wang  that  they  had  obtained  the  services 
of  another  Chinaman  who  could  write. 

"There  is  only  one  little  thing  more 
that  make  me  uneasy,  Lung-tzu,^'  said 
Wang.  "  You  know  my  brother  go  away 
to  Singapore  long  time  ago,  when  you 
were  ma-/oo  under  me,  and  I  hear  say 
you  ask  some  friends  on  the  steamer  froir 
Shanghai  if  Hsi-pang  ever  come  back 
again.  They  tell  you  no ;  and  you  know 
he  all  the  time  in  K^-lon-di-ko.  But  I  a 
little  surprised  to  get  his  letter,  because 
last  year  he  died." 

"  Died  ? "  echoed  Sam  Lung  in  a 
sepulchral  whisper,  while  his  jaw  fell  and 
he  stared  at  Wang  in  what  may  have  becc 
a  profound  access  of  grief. 

"  Yes,  his  coffin  come  back,  and  I  bury 
him  out  at  Taku." 

"  Then  my  partner  must  have  been  an 
imposter ! "  cried  Sam  wrathfully,  leaping 
to  his  feet  as  if  he  could  demolish  the 
dead  Hsi-pang's  ghost.  "At  least,  he 
was  just  like  the  honourable  brother," 
he  added  feebly,  sinking  back  into  his 
chair  in  complete  subjection. 

"My  poor  Sam  Lung,"  said  W^ang 
sympathetically,  "  it  pains  the  heart  to 
find  oneself  deceived.  However,  the 
importance  of  the  matter  is  not  great. 
I  tell  the  iung'chia  that  the  letter  is  true, 
and  he  know  I  always  very  honest  man ; 
and  therefore  he  is  ready  to  pay  the  $5000 
to-morrow  for  your  papers,  if  I  bring  you 
to  the  Consulate.  What  a  pity!  To- 
morrow I  have  appointment  for  little 
business  which  bring  me  a  thousand 
dollar :  a  thousand  dollar  is  much  moaev 
for  a  poor  man  to  lose,  Sam  Lung— a- poor 
man  who  have  not  been  to  Klondike." 

**  A  thousand  dollars  be  it,  then,y>»  ni 
ma-ma-fy  cho-pee  \ "  roared  Sam,  dropping 
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amicable    courtesies  vith    a   suddenness  choked  them  off,  and  if  Win-ter-ba-ker 

which     shocked     the    modesty    of    the  don't  buy,  the  pond  is  empty  and  axy  face 

slow-brained  and  ceremonious  Wang.  The  is  tost,  Wom-pa-lan  !" 

expression  made  use  of  by  Sam  Lun|f  is  "  Man-man-ty,  tnan-man-ty,  ho-eki,"  said 

a  veiy  common  one  in  China,  but  it  does  Wang    soothingly.     "  I    think   you    had 

not  admit  of  a  literal  translation;  it  would  cotmted  on  our  old  acquaintance,  or  you 


champagne  joa  :  hirm  much  you  pay  t " 


not,  however,  be  an  inappropriate  render- 
ing to  compare  it  with  the  KngHsh 
adjuration  which  condemns  a  person's 
eyes.  "  You  crafty  old  fox ! "  continued 
Sam;  "this  is  your  own  put-up  job  from 
the  start ;  if  you  hadn't  come  meddling; 
with  affairs  that  don't  concern  you  I  could 
have  unloaded  one  of  those  speculators 
from    Shanghai.      And    now   you     have 


would  not  have  brought  me  that  letter. 
And  after  all,  to  receive  $4000  in 
cash  is  not  a  very  great  loss.  Did  you 
not  say  that  you  had  already  more  than 
you  wanted,  and  that  j'ou  considered  the 
documents  as  only  so  much  paper.'  The 
pond  is  still  full  of  fish,  comrade,  and  the 
level  brim  reflects  a  clean  face;  to-morrow 
we  will  fish  it  together,  is  it  not }  Besidas, 
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there  are  the  $20,000  worth  of  shares ; 
you  have  only  to  wait  a  little  time  to 
receive  that  also." 

"  Catch  me  waiting,"  said  Sam  frankly. 
"When  you  land  a  fish  you  eat  it  fresh 
and  go  about  your  business." 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  said 
Wang  reflectively.  "There  are  many 
ponds  well  stocked  to  the  trained  cor- 
morant." 

Now  be  it  distinctly  understood  that, 
in  spite  of  Wang's  extortion  of  a  $1000 
commission  from  the  victimised  Sam,  no 
imputation  was  cast  on  the  genuineness 
of  his  claim;  and  in  the  morning  the 
transaction  was  duly  completed  at  the 
American  Consulate,  Sam  receiving  $5000 
in  cash  and  a  note  of  an  allotment  of 
2000  ten- dollar  shares  in  the  projected 
China  -  Klondike  Company,  in  exchange 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Windbag, 
on  behalf  of  said  company,  of  claim 
No.  3  Below  Discovery  over  Wet  Creek, 
Yukon  Territor}'.  Within  the  hour,  Wang 
had  also  received  100  dollars  from  Mr. 
Windbag  and  1000  dollars  from  Sam. 

This  simple  and  unimportant  transaction 
seemed  to  have  an  instantaneous  effect  on 
the  destinies  of  the  various  persons  con- 
cerned. Within  three  days  of  the  transfer 
Wang  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father- 
in-law,  and  it  became  incumbent  on  him  to 
ask  leave  of  absence  to  bury  him,  and  by  a 
letter  which  arrived  two  days  later,  it 
appeared  that  the  administration  of  the 
deceased's  property  would  necessitate  a 
prolonged  absence,  which  compelled  the 
good  Wang  reluctantly  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion. Within  a  week  the  Hon.  Chauncey 
Windbag  became  convinced  that  no  tele- 
graphic concessions  could  be  wheedled 
out  of  the  present  Government,  and  in 
disgust  left  the  country  so  abruptly  that 
he  forgot  to  complete  the  company  he  was 
promoting,  or  even  to  refund  the  deposits 
received  on  account  of  shares ;  but  it  was 
said  that  his  departure  was  only  tempo- 
rary, he  having  decided,  before  completing, 
to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  com- 
pany's property  in  Klondike.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  had  anv  accident  befallen  him 
on  that  always  perilous  journey,  Sam's 
prospects  of  obtaining  the  balance  of 
the    purchase-money    would    have    been 


diminished.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sani 
appeared  indifferent  to  his  shares.  When 
pressed  by  the  Consul  for  his  permanent 
address,  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to* 
have  a  fling  in  Japan  first,  and  would  think 
about  purchasing  an  estate  near  Peking 
when  he  returned. 

Let  us  take  the  liberty  of  following  Sam 
Lung  after  he  had  cashed  his  cheque  and 
sewn  his  $4000  in  the  lining  of  his 
coat  for  security.  He  passed  along  the 
Bund  at  the  hour  of  twilight  with  a  modest 
shrinking  from  the  fierce  light  of  fame 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  bluster- 
ing swagger  of  a  week  ago,  and  proves 
that  the  burden  of  riches  was  already 
having  its  invariable  effect ;  and  on  cross- 
ing Peking  Street,  who  should  be  loafing 
at  the  comer  but  the  identical  stranger  ia 
the  bruised  pith  helmet  and  soiled  ducks, 
whom  we  had  occasion  to  remark  before 
as  noticeable  for  his  pimpled  seediness  I 
But  this  time  Sam  did  not  bluster  past  the 
deadbeat  with  lordly  scorn ;  instead,  he 
passed  the  man  close,  turned  into  a  dark 
alley,  and  waited  for  the  Englishman  to 
come  up. 

"  Bully  for  you,  boy ! "  said  the  stranger 
in  greeting.  **  I  saw  you  at  the  Consulate, 
and  I  couldn't  have  carried  it  off  better 
myself.  And  now,  Sam,  my  boy,  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  off  to  Klondike 
in  fact." 

The  only  further  information  we  have 
concerning  this  trifling  financial  trans- 
action is  contained  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Mercurial  Ointment — 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  report  given  in  these 
columns  concerning  the  death  of  our 
esteemed  colleague  Mr.  Geor^  Brown  was 
incorrect.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Brown  did 
not  go  out  to  the  Klondike  six  months  ago, 
as  stated,  and  consequently  could  not  have 
died  there ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  beei> 
residing  at  Hongkong  in  the  inten-aU 
and  has  now  only  and  actually  booked  his 
passage  for  the  land  of  gold.**  We  trust 
that  he  will  run  across  the  defaulting- 
Mr.  Chauncey  P.  Windbag,  out  there^ 
and  obtain  some  particulars  from  him 
concerning  the  China-Klondike  Syndicate, 
in  the  shares  of  which  considerable  interest 
is  just  now  being  displayed." 
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WOMAN   AND  HER  WORK. 

THE   igoo    EXHIBITION  AT  EARL'S    COURT. 


THERE  are  always  two  sides  to  the 
annual  show  at  Earl's  Court : 
the  lighter,  or  amusement  portion,  and 
that  of  the  exhibition  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of 
the  two  million  and  over  that  number  of 
people  who  yearly  go  to  Earl's  Court 
wish  to  be  entertained.  It  is  largely  a 
case  of  "  listen  to  the  band."  The 
sturdy  Britisher  may  or  may  not  be 
musical,  but  he  certainly  likes  to  hear 
good  music,  and  to  smoke  his  pipe  or 
cigar  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  lively 
orchestra.  This  has  been  proved  year 
after  year  at  Earl's  Court,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  this  year's  innovation — the 
military  bands  of  yore  being  replaced  by 
female  performers.  Old  customs  die  hard 
in  England,  and  some  people  regard  the 
lady  musicians  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  sacrilege.  Man's  sacred  possessions 
have  been  invaded,-  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  the  bold  step  now  taken  by  the 
directors  will  be  justified  by  the  results. 
But  here  we  are  faced  by  the  dual 
character  of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  must 
be  frankly  admitted  that  woman  being  the 
theme  of  this  year's  attraction,  it  is  only 
right  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  show 
what  she  can  do  for  our  amusement  as 
well  as  edification.  So  we  have  women 
bands,  and  the  huge  Empress  Theatre 
is  given  up  to  a  pretty  pageant,  called 
"  Women  of  All  Nations."  Here, 
indeed,  lovely  woman  holds  full  sway ; 
here  she  reigns  supreme.  Twenty- 
four  countries  are  represented  :  (Germany, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Canada,  Ireland,  England, 
Scotland,    America,     Belgium,     Holland, 


Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Japan, 
China,  India,  South  America,  Hungar)% 
and  Eg}'pt.  Each  scene  is  a  picture  in 
itself,  beautifully  painted  and  "  set,'*  and 
forming  a  delightful  frame  for  a  charming 
and  characteristic  group  of  women,  attired 
in  the  national  costutne,  and  so  faithfully 
reflecting  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
various  countries.  Some  are  at  work 
performing  light  tasks,  such  as  knitting, 
while  others  read  or  go  through  a  little 
play.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  French 
ladies  are  perhaps  the  best.  They  are 
the  embodiment  of  vivacity,  and  constantly 
keep  a  large  crowd  of  visitors  in  front  of 
them  by  reason  of  their  liveliness.  There 
is  one  of  these  French  ladies  who  is  a 
bom  actress.  She  rattles  off  a  monologue 
with  perfect  naturalness,  with  good  action 
and  facial  expression,  and  fine  effect.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  performers  is  a  little 
Japanese  baby,  who  enters  thoroughly 
into  the  fiin  of  the  thing,  and  romps  and 
plays  in  the  prettiest  manner  imaginable. 
The  majority  of  the  women  sing  at 
intervals,  one  set  after  the  other,  so  that 
the  audience  is  kept  constantly  on  the 
move,  and  is  afforded  an  attractive  view 
of  each  scene  and  its  occupants.  The 
entire  arrangement  is  as  ingenious  as  it 
is  novel,  interesting,  and  pleasing,  and 
it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  designer 
of  the  scheme,  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy.  The 
musicians,  it  may  be  noted,  are  attired  as 
Welsh  girls. 

Still  keeping  to  the  lighter  side  of  the 
Exhibition,  a  special  note  is  due  to  the 
Queen  of  Roumanians  dolls.  There  .ire 
several  hundreds  of  dolls,  forming  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  history  of  costume. 
Many  of  the  dolls  were  made  by  European 
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royalties,  "  Cannen  Sylva  "  herself  natur- 
ally leading  the  way  vtith  an  extensive 
collection.  From  her  Majesty  Queen 
"Victoria  arc  dolts  in  English  and  Scotch 


and  Hanover,  and  a  preity  group  10 
depict  the  children  of  Charles  I.  In 
some  cases,  as  of  soldiers  of  Napoleon, 
the  heads  liave  been  specially  modelled, 


THE  WOMEN  <j 


dress,  while  the  Empress  Frederick  sends 
some  characteristic  examples  of  the  fast 
disappearing  \\'clsh  costume.  From  the 
Queen  of  Italy  come  several  dolls,  illus- 
trating the  dress  of  various  parts  of  her 
tountrj",  an  example  followed  by  the 
<3ueen  of  Holland  and  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  and  Norway:  while  others  who 
added  to  the  collection  are  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Greece,  the  Gnitid  Duchess 
of  Baden,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxem- 
burg, Princess  Pauline  of  Wiirtemberg, 
Princess  .Alexandra  of  Russia,  and  Princess 
Nicholas  of  Nassau.  Then  there  arc  a 
number  of  "set  pieces"  showing  scenes 
-of  court  and  village  life  in  Roumania,  as 
well  as  a  "  historical  division,"  in  which 
is  included  a  presentment  of  Princess 
Sophia,  who  united  the  Houses  of  Stuart 


and  on  all  the  dolls  the  dresses  and 
uniforms  arc  given  with  the  closest 
accuracy  of  detail. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  the 
"side-shows"  is  called  "A  Trip  through 
the  Bay  of  Naples."  You  step  upon  the 
bow  of  a  steamer,  a  signal  is  given,  and 
off  you  start  on  a  voyage  of  about  four 
minutes'  duration,  during  which  you 
traverse  the  beautiful  bay.  The  gentle 
movement  of  the  boat  is  extremely  well 
done,  the  panoramic  scenery  is  excellent, 
and  the  illusion  is  just  as  perfect  as 
possible.  It  is  a  clever  and  decidedly 
pleasing  entertainment. 

Another  important  show  is  that  of  the 
Dinka  Village.  This  occupies  consider- 
able space  by  the  lake.  A  number  of 
substantial,  roomy  huts  line  the  sides ;  in 
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tlie  centre  is  a  huge  platfonn,  where  spear 
exercise  is  given,  together  with  a  weird 
kind  of  play,  and  the  scenic  background 
helps  to  transport  jou  to  the  Far  East.  The 
inhabitants,  some  sixty -odd  in  number, 
mostly  women,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  swarthy,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  at  all  beautiful.  Some  are  as  black  as 
ebony.  Many  of  them  wear  a  nose-ring, 
and  all  appear  good-tempered,  robust,  and 
well  pleased  with  their  new  abode.  A 
double  railing  is  provided,  so  that  they 
cannot  mis  with  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
exhibits  is  also  a  very  gratifj'ing  and  fasci- 
nating entertainment.  This  is  the  Salviati- 
Jesurum  glassworks.  Here  one  may  see 
the  actual  process  of  Venetian  glass- 
making.    The  furnaces  are  capacious,  and 


that  it  might  well  be  called  an  art.  Ven- 
etian glass-blowing,  moulding,  and  model- 
ling were  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the- 
thirteenth  centurj-,  but  in  1700  the  art  had 
fallen  into  bad  daj-s.  However,  it  then 
secured  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  and,  thanks, 
in  our  day,  first  of  all  to  Dr.  Salviati, 
and  now  to  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum, 
Londoners  can  see  the  making  of  the  glass,, 
although  the  ingredients  which  have- 
brought  it  to  such  perfection  are  known 
only  to  a  handful  of  people,  the  secret 
being  very  jealously  guarded.  I'o  be  sure, 
the  graceful  workers  are  men,  but  outside- 
may  be  seen  Venetian  women  at  the  dainty 
work  of  lace-making. 

The  amusement  side  of  the  Exhibition 
might  be  further  enlarged  upon,  but  the- 
more  serious  side   now  claims  attention. 


'   .\LL  NATIONS   AT   EA«L'S   COfRT:   JAPAN. 


a   number  of   Italians  arc  constantly  at  It  therefore  can  only  be  recorded  that  the- 

work.    They  come  from  Murano.  and  here  Water -Chute  and    the  Switchback  still> 

in  London  one  may  see  them  practising  delight  adventurous  thousands ;  that  Cairo- 

their  ancient  trade,  winch  is  so  beautiful  is  again  a  great  attraction  ;  that  there  is  Idl 
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the  panorama  building  a  magnificent 
representation  of  Vesuvius  in  action ;  and 
that,  above  all,  the  Great  Wheel,  with  its 
slow,  easy  motion,  gives  its  visitors  as 
much  fresh  air  as  they  can  possibly  want 
on  the  hottest  day,  and  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around. 
At  a  Woman's  Kxhibition  it  is  only  natural 
that  woman  in  art  should  figure  largely, 
and  she  is  very  well  represented  at  Earl's 
Court.  In  the  lacge  buUdings  by  the 
lake,  wherein,  by  the  way,  sea  •  lions 
disport  themselves  and  cause  much  fun  to 
tbe   youngsters,  there   are   some  thirteen 


are  also  strongly  represented. 
Hard  by  these  pictures — in  fact,  in  a 
gallery  adjoining — there  are  many  examples 
of  the  result  of  woman's  work  in  the 
applied  arts.  Here  we  have  embroidery, 
book -binding  and  other  leather  -  work, 
enamelled  glass,  furniture,  plaster  and 
silver  reliefs,  decorative  paintings,  and  other 
objects,  ^^'oman  actually  at  work  at  these 
crafts  is  to  be  seen  in  a  portion  of  the  Royal 
Galleries,  near  to  the  Empress  Theatre. 
Here  she  may  be  viewed  lace-making, 
carving,  embroidering,  and  at  metal-work. 
We  now  come   to  one    of   the   most 
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hundred  |)icturcs,  painted  by  women.  It  is 
A  largo  collection,  and,  therefore,  the  merit 
is  unequal.  Itut  there  is  much  in  it  to  praise. 
and  when  the  catalogue  is  ready,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be  when  these  lines  appear 
in  print,  an  afternoon  might  well  be 
passed  in  a  close  examination  of  this 
extensive  exhibition  of  woman's  work  in 
the-  fine  arts.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  contributors,  but  a  few  of  the  names 
may  be  given  as  showing  the  cosmopolitan 
nature  of  the  collection.  England  is,  of 
course,  largely  represented,  pictures  and 
siatuar)'  having  been  sent  in  by  the 
fallowing:  The  Countess  K.  (ileichen,  the 
Marchioness  of  (jranbv,  Mrs.  W.  Crane, 
und  many  others.   The  leading  Continental 


interesting  of  the  sections — the  historical. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  pictures  and 
engravings  of  celebrated  women.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  and  delightful  gathering  of 
femininity,  and  among  the  best  pictures 
arc  examples  by  \'andyke,  Lely,  Kneller, 
Hogarth,  Kcjnolds,  Zoffany,  Romney, 
Opie,  I.awrence,  Sir  John  Millais,  and 
other  masters.  A  special  feature  has 
been  made  of  the  delicate  art  of  pastel. 
One  of  the  most  striking  divisions  brings 
together  the  masterpieces  of  Sir  James  D. 
Linton,  whose  pictures  of  the  heroines  of 
Shakspere  and  Scott  have  much  interest 
for  men  as  well  as  w'omen.  Then,  again, 
are  many  historical  costumes.  Court  and 
royal  dresses,   in  rich  profusion,  together 
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with  rare  and  costly  fans,  old  lace — almost 
priceless  iq  value — exquisite  embroideries, 
rare  needlework,  and  invaluable  gloves 
vhich  have  been  worn  by  bygone 
■celebrities.  There  is  a  splendid  Japanese 
-cpllection,  and  the  history  of  costume 
itself  is  illustrated  by  numberless  original 
dratvings     and    other     works     in    water- 


some  of  the  designs  in  poplins  selected 
by  the  Queen  during  her  recent  visit  to 
Dublin  are*  shown.  There  is  also  an 
exhibit  from  the  Alaharajah  of  Cashmere, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  silk- 
culture  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
Duchess  of  York  is  president  of  this 
section,  and  in  order  to  see  the  result  of 


'Colour,    thus    showing     the    progress    of 
feminine  dress  during  several  centuries. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
industrial  sections  is  that  devoted  to  the 
British  and  Irish  silk-manufactures.  It 
consists  of  a  capital  collection  of  fine 
brocades  and  satins,  which  amply  prove 
that  for  hcanu-  of  design  and  skill  in 
technical  crafismanship,  the  looms  of 
SpitalHelds  and  Braintree  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  those  of  Lyons  or 
■Crefeld.    By  special  favour  of  her  Majesty, 


its  organisation,  her  Royal  Highness  paid 
a  private  visit  to  Earl's  Court  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  May  ij. 

Still  keeping  to  the  serious  side  of  the 
Exhibition,  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  and  substantially  built  exhibits 
ever  seen  at  Earl's  Court  is  that  arranged 
by  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Special 
Appeal  Committee,  It  shows,  accurately 
and  graphically,  the  treatment  of  the 
soldier  from  the  time  that  he  is  wounded 
in  battle  until  he  enters  the  convalescent 
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room.  It  may  all  be  a  little 
too  vivid  for  a  mere  sightseer, 
but  it  is  certainly  remarkably 
well  arranged,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  hospital  will 
be  well  recouped  for  the  time, 
work,  and  money  expended 
on  this  exhibit,  which,  it  may 
be  added,  is  situated  in  what 
was  the  Old  English  Village, 
in  close  proximity  to  the 
Queen  of  Roumania's  dolls. 
I'he  old  village  has  also  dis- 
appeared under  a  new  scheme 
of  light  decoration  ;  but,  in 
these  days  of  storm  and  stress, 
it  maybe  wise  to  make  everj- 
thing  in  the  Exhibition  a& 
bright  as  possible.  The 
gardens,  a  trifle  enlarged,  are 
looking  better  than  ever,  and 
the  open-air  panorama  of  the 
Thames,  as  seen  from  Rich- 
mond Hill,  is  a  vast  and 
pleasing  picture.  All  the  out- 
door scenery  is  excellent,  but 
Mr.  Richard  Douglass's  paint- 
ing is  voted  first  favourite. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  directors  of  the  Earl's- 
Court  Exhibition  have  happily 
obtained  a  real  Exhibition, 
of  which  women  may  be 
justly  proud,  while  providing 
that  fund  of  amusement  which 
is  so  great  a  boon  to  the 
general  public  of  London  and 
its  visitors,  and  to  the 
privileged  members  of  the 
secluded  Old  Welcome  Club 
alike. 

Embroiderj'  has  lately  been 
revived  as  an  occupation  for 
women,  and  of  this  the 
Exhibition  contains  an  inter- 
esting exhibi;  Among  the 
pioneers  of  in  is  branch  of 
woman's  work  arc  the  Misses 
Edith  Swinhoe  and  Alice 
Maynard.  who  established 
themselves  as  embroideresses- 
about  eighteen  months  ago  in 
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MEASURE  eighteen  miles  as  the 
road  zigzags  to  the  south-east, 
making  from  end  to  end  fourteen  miles 
of  a  crow-flight ;  then  bend  to  the  right 
for  half  as  far  again,  following  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  there  runs  with  but 
little  curve ;  turn  once  more  to  the  right 
nineteen  miles  by  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest,  then  run  a  line  north-east,  roughly 
parallel  with  the  river-bank,  until  you 
touch  the  starting-point,  and  you  will 
enclose  the  domain  over  which  Sieur 
Ren6  Fran9ois  le  Vaillant  de  Beaufoy, 
commonly  called  Francois  de  Beaufoy, 
claimed  and  exercised  the  rights  of  life 
and  death,  high  justice  and  low  justice ; 
he  himself  being  pleader,  judge,  and 
jury ;  and  against  whose  decisions  there 
was  no  right  of  appeal. 

Not  Charles  on  his  throne  was  more 
supreme  than  the  Sieur  de  Beaufoy  within 
these  bounds.  Nay,  the  Sieur's  supremacy, 
if  the  more  limited  in  extent,  was  the 
more  absolute  in  prompt  assertion,  and 
therefore  the  more  reverenced,  |  since  the 
vengeance  of  the  lesser  lord  struck  quicker 
and  sharper  than  the  more  tardy  justice  of 
the  King. 

Linked  with  this  absolutism  wa^  a 
personal  independence  unknown  at  Court, 
and  burdened  only  with  the  necessary 
alert  watchfulness  inseparable  from  the 
presence  of  such  neighbours  as  those 
surrounding  the  ChAteau  Beaufoy.  If  the 
King  in  F^is  was  at  odds  in  his  day,  now 
with  Emperor,  now  with  the  Pope,  so,  to 
draw  the  parallel  closer,  was  the  Seigneur 
de  Beaufoy  in  frequent  handigrips,  not 
alone  with  his  fellow  lords,  but  also  with 
the  free-lances  and  organised  bands  of 
robbers  which  preyed  upon  the  rich,  and 


harried  the  poor  with  all  the  indiscriminate 
impartiality  of  opportunity. 

Then,  as  now,  the  axiom  that  power  has 
its  obligations  as  well  as  its  privileges  was 
true  in  practice ;  and  so  upon  the  Sieur 
de  Beaufoy  there  devolved  the  duty  of 
enforcing  protection  within  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  so  square  miles  of  his 
-  Suzerainty. 

Probably  it  was  for  the  rough-and-ready 
enforcement  of  this  law  and  order  that 
Louis  le  Jeune  had  first  conferred  on  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  Beaufoy  his  judicial 
rights,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  inch 
lengthened  to  an  ell,  and  the  power  was 
stretched  to  cover  (for  purposes  far  other 
than  protection)  all  who  crossed  or  dwelt 
within  the  limits  of  his  lands,  provided 
they  could  be  profitably  and  safely  struck. 

To  do  the  reigning  Seigneur  justice, 
the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  peace 
of  those  who  dwelt  within  his  borders 
was  not  only  recognised  but  regu- 
larly performed.  Woe  to  the  free- 
lance who  harried  de  Beaufo/s  preserves  I 
The  Sieur  had  a  strong  arm  and  a  long 
reach,  and  the  poorest  serf  of  all  who 
called  him  lord  knew  that,  let  his  com- 
plaint be  but  well  founded,  no  distance 
was  too  far  for  the  sword-point  of  the 
Seigneur  to  strike  the  wrong-doer.  Woe 
to  the  brigand  who,  trusting  to  the  Secret 
strengths  of  the  forest  belting  the  river- 
edge,  sought  to  devour  the  weak  of  the 
Seigneur's  flock !  No  depth  of  the  bocage 
could  hold  him  long  hidden,  and  not  once 
nor  twice,  but  many  a  time,  the  strange 
fruit  left  dangling  from  an  oak  limb  had 
proclaimed  the  triumph  of  summary 
justice  and  the  enforcement  of  a  righteous 
vengeance. 
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MEASURE  eighteen  miles  as  the 
road  zigzags  to  the  south-east, 
making  from  end  to  end  fourteen  miles 
of  a  crow-flight;  then  bend  to  the  right 
for  half  as  far  again,  following  the  banks 
of  the  river,  which  there  runs  with  but 
little  curve ;  turn  once  more  to  the  right 
nineteen  miles  by  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest,  then  run  a  line  north-east,  roughly 
parallel  with  the  river-bank,  until  you 
touch  the  starting-point,  and  you  will 
enclose  the  domain  over  which  Sieur 
Ren^  Fran9ois  le  Vaillant  de  Beaufoy, 
commonly  called  Fran9ois  de  Beaufoy, 
claimed  and  exercised  the  rights  of  life 
and  death,  high  justice  and  low  justice ; 
he  himself  being  pleader,  judge,  and 
jury ;  and  against  whose  decisions  there 
was  no  right  of  appeal. 

Not  Charles  on  his  throne  was  more 
supreme  than  the  Sieur  de  Beaufoy  within 
these  bounds.  Nay,  the  Sieur's  supremacy, 
if  the  more  limited  in  extent,  was  the 
more  absolute  in  prompt  assertion,  and 
therefore  the  more  reverenced,  |  since  the 
vengeance  of  the  lesser  lord  struck  quicker 
and  sharper  than  the  more  tardy  justice  of 
the  King. 

Linked  with  this  absolutism  wait  a 
personal  independence  unknown  at  Court, 
and  burdened  only  with  the  necessary 
alert  watchfulness  inseparable  from  the 
presence  of  such  neighbours  as  those 
sorrounding  the  ChAteau  Beaufoy.  If  the 
King  in  P^ris  was  at  odds  in  his  day,  now 
with  Emperor,  now  with  the  Pope,  so,  to 
draw  the  parallel  closer,  was  the  Seigneur 
de  Beaufoy  in  frequent  handigrips,  not 
alone  with  his  fellow  lords,  but  also  with 
the  free-lances  and  organised  bands  of 
robbers  which  preyed  upon  the  rich,  and 


harried  the  poor  with  all  the  indiscriminate 
impartiality  of  opportunity. 

Then,  as  now,  the  axiom  that  power  has 
its  obligations  as  well  as  its  privileges  was 
true  in  practice ;  and  so  upon  the  Sieur 
de  Beaufoy  there  devolved  the  duty  of 
enforcing  protection  within  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  so  square  miles  of  his 
•  Suzerainty. 

Probably  it  was  for  the  rough-and-ready 
enforcement  of  this  law  and  order  that 
Louis  le  Jeune  had  first  conferred  on  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  Beaufoy  his  judicial 
rights,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  inch 
lengthened  to  an  ell,  and  the  power  was 
stretched  to  cover  (for  purposes  far  other 
than  protection)  all  who  crossed  or  dwelt 
within  the  limits  of  his  lands,  provided 
they  could  be  profitably  and  safely  struck. 

To  do  the  reigning  Seigneur  justice, 
the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  peace 
of  those  who  dwelt  within  his  borders 
was  not  only  recognised  but  regu- 
larly performed.  Woe  to  the  free- 
lance who  harried  de  Beaufo/s  preserves ! 
The  Sieur  had  a  strong  arm  and  a  long 
reach,  and  the  poorest  serf  of  all  who 
called  him  lord  knew  that,  let  his  com- 
plaint be  but  well  founded,  no  distance 
was  too  far  for  the  sworid-point  of  the 
Seigneur  to  strike  the  wrong-doer.  Woe 
to  the  brigand  who,  trusting  to  the  Secret 
strengths  of  the  forest  belting  the  river- 
edge,  sought  to  devour  the  weak  of  the 
Seigneur's  flock !  No  depth  of  the  bocage 
could  hold  him  long  hidden,  and  not  once 
nor  twice,  but  many  a  time,  the  strange 
fruit  left  dangling  ^om  an  oak  limb  had 
proclaimed  the  triumph  of  summary 
justice  and  the  enforcement  of  a  righteous 
vengeance. 
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All  such  marauders  might  dwell  upon 
his  borders  and  welcome.  Needs  must 
that  rogues  dwell  somewhere,  and  in 
certain  cases  their  aid  was  welcome,  but 
their  harrying  must  be  the  harrying  of 
the  stranger,  or,  at  worst,  the  noble  lords 
the  Sieur's  good  neighbours.  Even  then 
a  judicious  care  was  necessary,  since  to 
fall  foul  of  an  ally  were  almost  as 
dangerous  as  to  touch  the  Suzerainty 
itself;  but,  to  do  him  justice  again, 
Frangois  de  Beaufoy  was  not  so  much  a 
man  of  peace  as  to  be  greatly  beholden 
to  the  goodwill  of  his  peers. 

Defence,  attack,  and  reprisals  require 
force  of  arms,  and  so,  in  common  with 
every  feudal  castle  of  the  time,  ChAteau 
Beaufoy  bristled  with  archers  and  spear- 
men, and  was  as  jealously  sentinelled  as 
any  frontier  fort  holding  guard  on  the 
.turbulent  outskirts  of  a  kingdom. 

For  defence'  sake  the  Castle  was  perched 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  which  sloped  away 
from  it  in  all  directions,  thus  dominating 
the  approaches  for  three  full  bow-shots; 
while  as  for  strength,  he  who  beat  down 
the  outer  rampart,  or  wrenched  the  iron 
gateway  from  its  massive  grooves,  would  still 
have  turned  back  in  despair  from  the  solid 
resistance  of  the  mighty  walls  of  the  Castle 
itself. 

Upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  but  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  to  afford  no  protection  to 
an  enemy,  were  dotted  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
their  number  growing  with  the  distance, 
one  solitary  specimen  being  alone  per- 
mitted within  the  circuit  of  the  outer 
walls. 

This  was  a  decayed  and  blasted  oak  of 
immemorial  age,  whose  once  magnificent 
^amd  of  luxuriant  boughs  had  dwindled 
Id  t!vo  naked  and  lifeless  limbs  rising 
tan  a  ihell  of  hollowed  trunk.  Many 
and  black  and  bloody  enough  were  the 
legends  twined  about  those  ancient  limbs, 
and  when  the  chronicler  sets  them  out  in 
order,  the  history  of  the  maimed  oak  will 
be  found  to  antedate  by  many  generations 
the  Suzerainty  of  the  line  of  Beaufoy. 

Where  the  shadow  of  the  leafage  had 
of  old  time  fallen  when  the  sun  was  at 
noon,  the  windows  of  the  Sieur's  Justice- 
Hall  looked  out :  a  stem  and  gloomy  room. 


as  befitted  the  times  and  the  grim  secrets 
of  the  four  walls. 

On  the  stone  settle  in  that  comer  where 
the  sun  never  stmck.  Dame  Margaret,  of 
four  generations  back,  was  strangled  for 
reasons  best  known  to  her  lord  and 
herself.  If  scandal  had  a  tongue,  it 
never  wagged  it,  since  the  Beaufoy  of 
the  day  was  a  stem  man  and  a  powerful. 
That  brown  stain  on  the  door-post,  five 
feet  and  more  from  the  floor,  and  a  deeper 
tint  than  the  age  of  the  oak,  had  its  own 
tale  to  tell,  for  a  threatened  division  of 
the  Suzerainty  ended  there.  Ended  sud- 
denly, as  is  clear  from  the  broad  braise 
in  the  wood  where  the  battle-axe  glanced 
from  Henri  de  Beaufo/s  crushed  head- 
piece. Lift  the  flag  with  the  iron  ring  set 
under  the  level  of  its  surface — lift  it  and 
look  down.  It  will  take  your  eyes  three 
minutes  to  tum  the  blackness  grey  enough 
to  give  imagination  shape;  and  when  it 
does  you  will  let  slip  the  ring  and  look  no 
more.  A  gloomy  room,  this  Justice-Hall 
of  the  Sieurs,  and  full  of  men's  wrath  and 
passions. 

A  proud  man  was  Franfois  de  Beaufoy 
as  he  paced  the  hall  that  June  day,  his 
light  sword  making  shrill  music  on  the 
flags  as  he  walked :  proud  of  the  many 
generations  of  his  race;  proud  of  the 
broad  acres  of  his  Suzerainty,  held  unshorn 
through  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
those  dangerous  years,  proud  of  the  two 
young  sturdy  scions  of  his  line,  who,  with 
those  yet  to  come,  would  link  on  the 
glories  of  his  house  to  as  many  generations 
in  the  future  as  there  had  been  in  the  past, 
proud  of  the  fullness  of  the  life  and  strength 
pulsing  in  his  veins,  and  filling  his  brain 
with  schemes  and  strokes  of  policy  which 
were  to  broaden  out  his  power ;  and,  for 
the  moment,  proudest  of  all  of  the  tale  his 
man-at-arms  was  so  full  of  the  telling — a 
tale  common  enough,  of  evil  wrought 
against  some  of  the  defenceless  of  his 
villeins,  but  none  so  common  in  those 
days  in  the  swift  and  hearty  vengeance 
which  had  followed. 

"  Montbriou  burned !  The  audacious 
hounds,  to  strike  their  game  so  near  the 
Castle  1  Bumed,  sacked,  and  seven  of  my 
poor  peasants  slain  I    Would  to  the  saints 
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I  had  caught  the  rogues  at  the  hanying : 
they  would  have  roasted  properly  by  the 
fires  of  Montbriou,  and  on  their  own 
swords  for  spits.  Tell  me  of  it  again, 
Marmontel ;  I  caught  your  story  but  care- 
lessly at  the  first." 

Marmontel,  Jackal  to  the  Wolf,  Squire 
to  the  Knight,  Man-at-Arms  to  the  Captain, 
soldier  of  fortune  and  £aithful  rogue, 
shifted  his  headpiece  from  his  right  arm 
to  his  left  for  greater  freedom  of  gesture, 
and  nothing  loth  to  tell  a  good  tale  to  his 
own  credit  the  second  time,, began — 

"  By  Saint  Anne,  Seigneur,  but  it  was  rare 
work,  that  first  brush  with  the  rascals.  The 
grass  was  none  too  soft,  and  because 
we  were  riding  hotly  they  heard  the 
hammer " 

Francois  de  Beaufoy  paused  in  his  walk. 

**  See  thou,  Marmontel,  a  J^e  well  told 
begins  at  the  beginning,  and  not  three 
parts  to  the  end,  where  thine  own  glory 
cometh  in.  Go  back  on  the  slot,  man,  and 
begin  afresh." 

"  A  shrewd  stroke  is  more  to  my  mind, 
Seigneur,  than  a  long  tale,  but  it  runs 
something  after  this  fashion — 

"  Half  a  score  of  us  were  coming  at  a 
walk  round  by  the  wooded  spur  above 
Montbriou,  just  where  the  knot  of  oaks 
shuts  out  the  village  from  the  bridle-path, 
with,  it  may  be,  a  mile  or  more  of  wood 
and  pasture  between.  Riding  at  ease,  we 
were  with  never  a  thought  but  of  jest 
or  gossip,  when  Hugues,  who  since  that 
dagger-stroke  down  by  Rochelle  hath 
reason  to  keep  his  eyes  afield,  reined  back 
his  beast  two  paces  on  my  left  and  pointed 
where,  across  the  top  of  the  oaks,  a  cloud 
lifted  betwixt  us  and  the  river  in  the 
distance. 

"It  needed  no  man  who  had  seen  a 
sacked  town  to  say  '  Smoke  1'  So  we 
wheeled  to  the  left  and  went  down  the 
slope  at  a  gallop.  It  was  Montbriou 
ablaze.  Seigneur,  or  at  least  asmoulder,  for 
the  roofs  were  in  and  the  flames  out  as  we 
swept  round  by  the  oaks. 

"  Five  minutes,  and  we  were  there ;  five 
more,  and  we  were  off  to  the  west  as  £ut 
as  horseflesh  could  travel,  and  every  man 
of  us  with  the  fires  of  Montbriou  biting  at 
his  heart  for  the  sake  of  the  seven  left  dead 


in  their  doorways.  How  many  there  were 
ahead  'twas  hard  to  say.  Some  cried  one 
thing  and  some  another,  and  at  every  cry 
the  numbers  jumped  up  by  the  half-score. 
What  would  you  have,  Seigneur?  The 
poor  souls  were  but  peasants,  and  dis- 
traught at  that,  by  reason  of  their  loss  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  blow. 

"  Sifting  the  tale  out  as  we  rode  along, 
we  judged  there  might  be  a  score  or  more 
to  face.  It  was  at  that  that  one  of  us 
half  drew  his  rein,  and  said  the  odds  were 
heavy  against  men  and  beasts  sore  pressed 
with  hard  riding,  and  that " 

"  Ha  1 "  broke  in  the  Sieur,  dashing  his 
hand  against  the  table  by  which  he  stood ; 
"  so  there  was  a  coward  amongst  you,  a 
poltroon  who  weighed  a  nick  in  a  whole 
skin  against  the  honour  of  Beaufoy.  By 
all  the  saints '* 

"  Hard  words  strike  heavier  than  hard 
blows,  Seigneur.  At  the  worst  he  only 
half  drew  his  rein,  and  at  the  best  German 
Hans  did  his  work  like  a  man.  May  God 
deal  by  his  soul  more  gently  than  he  him- 
self dealt  by  his  own  body  when  the  brunt 
came.  He 's  dead,  and  Heaven  rest  him  1 
As  for  the  honour  of  Beaufoy,  time  enough 
to  cry  out  when  the  shadow  touches  it. 

"Thence  on  we  galloped  the  harder, 
and  inside  of  forty  minutes  saw  the  rogues 
just  getting  to  horse  again  in  a  broad  glade 
with  thin  shelter  at  our  side  and  a  deep 
thicket  beyond.  But  that  they  were 
encumbered  with  the  cattle  and  the  spoils 
of  Montbriou,  we  had  never  come  within 
arm's  length  of  them  ;  and  now  that  they 
heard  the  hammer  of  our  hoofis  on  the 
short  turf,  they  showed  no  manner  of 
willingness  to  throw  aside  their  gains. 

"Ah,  Seigneur! "  and  Marmontel  stopped 
to  wet  his  lips,  grown  dry  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  tale.  "Ah,  Seigneur  I  but  for  these 
seven  stretched  dead  at  Montbriou,  it  had 
been  worth  the  cost  of  the  burning  and 
harrying  to  have  the  dash  and  fury  of  that 
first  brush.  Ten  to  twenty  are  none  too 
many  and  none  too  few.  You  can  see 
your  men,  every  one ;  and  there  is  nought 
to  confuse.  In  through  the  trees  we 
swept,  the  loose  timber  splitting  us  up  so 
that  none  in  the  glade  beyond  might  know 
how  exactly  we  would  break  upon  them. 
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Into  the  shadow  between  the  stems  like 
ghosts,  and  out  into  the  sunlight  and 
upon  them  with  a  roar  in  olir  throats  that 
might  have  stirred  the  seven  of  Montbriou. 
Sharp  work  and  short,  Seigneur,  with  scant 
time  to  give  an  eye  as  to  who  struck  this 
stroke  and  who  that.  Scant  time,  in  truth,  for 
anything  but  the  man  in  front,  and  the  next 
who  might  come  after  him  as  he  went  down. 
Ten  minutes,  perhaps,  all  told;  but  it  was  the 
living  of  a  lifetime.  By  Saint  Anne  1  but 
Beaufoy  has  no  need  to  blush  for  its  men. 
How  many  broke  into  cover  behind  I 
know  not — not  many  I  trow,  and  few  unhurt, 
but  I  can  take  an  oath  to  seventeen  who 
go  northward  no  more.  And  we  ?  Oh, 
aye,  there's  no  omelet  without  the  breaking 
of  eggs.  German  Hans  has  a  hole  in 
his  throat  over  big  to  hold  in  his  soul. 
Hugues,  Bassomme,  and  Grosset6te  are  in 
no  better  case.  The  Spaniard — ^his  name 
was  ever  too  much  for  my  tongue — ^and 
Marcel  are  good  for  naught  but  Father 
Clement's  prayers,  and  I  doubt  not  he  has 
smoothed  their  journey  ere  this.  It  will 
be  a  long  one,  and  over  by  nightfall,  if  I 
know  aught  of  sword-thrusts. 

**  That  makes  six,  Seigneur ;  the  other 
four  have  more  need  of  the  leech  than  the 
Church,  and  I,  to  my  shame,  am  the  only 
sound  man  out  of  nigh  three  dozen — all 
told." 

Francois  de  Beaufoy  drew  a  long  breath 
as  the  tale  ended.  "I  would  give  five 
years  of  my  life  for  those  ten  minutes, 
Marmontel,  and  I  would  lay  a  wager,  my 
friend,  that  your  sword  is  not  as  scathless 
as  your  body.  No  need  for  shame  at  a 
skin  held  sound  by  a  quick  eye,  good  steel, 
and  a  better  address." 

For  answer  Marmontel  drew  out  bis 
sword,  broken  in  two  within  ten  inches  of 
the  hilt. 

"It  went  at  the  third  man.  Seigneur, 
and  him  I  finished  with  my  poniard.  As 
for  five  years,  hold  what  you  've  got,  say 
I.  Hans  and  the  rest,  I  doubt  not,  would 
have  made  the  same  barter  three  hours 

MM.M     •» 

ago. 

"Tut,  man!"  answered  de  Beaufoy. 
"What  wouldst  thou  have?  They  did 
their  duty,  and  died  in  the  doing  of  it. 
Let  us  do  ours  in  our  day,  and  pay  the 


same  cost  an  need  be.  Let 's  look  at  that 
hilt  of  thine.  Come  now,  Martmontel, 
what  boon  for  this  day's  work  ?  It  was  a 
man's  blow  that  notched  that  gap ;  had  it 
caught  thee  unawares,  it  had  shorn  thee  ta 
the  breast-bone.  What  boon  for  uphold* 
ing  the  honour  of  Beaufoy  ?  Nay,  never 
stammer  like  that,  man ;  and  see  that 
thou  rankest  not  my  honour  too  low." 

Marmontel  laid  down  his  headpiece  on 
the  oaken  table,  and  leaning  both  hands 
on  the  edge,  bent  forward. 

"  A  word 's  a  word,  Seigneur,  and — and 
if  there 's  aught  that 's  due  me,  though  I 
did  no  more  than  the  rest,  why,  why ** 

"Why,"  broke  in  de  Beaufoy,  "why, 
why,  dost  thou  want  my  little  Ren6e  to 
wife,  and  she  three  come  the  last  day  of 
next  month  1 " 

"  Nay,  my  Lord  ;  but  there 's  a  wench 
in  it  for  all  that,  and  if  the  Seigneur  will 
but  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  the  debt's 
paid." 

"  A  wench — ^thou  ?  "  cried  de  Beaufoy. 
"  What  gnat  in  the  brain  is  this  ?  " 

"Nay,  no  gnat,  but  a  wench,  though 
one  may  buzz  as  fast  as  the  other,'^ 
answered  Marmontel  sourly:  since  forty 
takes  ill  the  bantering  which  but  flatters 
twenty;  "and  a  word  passed  is  still  a 
word,  e'en  though  it  be  not  for  gold 
crowns." 

"  Aye,  is  the  bolt  so  near  the  heart  as 
that?  Well,  I  have  done  with  jesting; 
word  or  no  word,  I  '11  have  no  hanying  of 
the  lambs  of  my  flock — ^no,  not  even  for 
thee.  For  how,  tell  me,  is  law  to  be 
upheld  if  I  wink  at  evil  to  a  maid  to 
please  your  whim?" 

"  Now,  by  Saint  Anne,"  answered  the 
other,  "  who  spoke  of  evil  ?  Would  I 
sully  the  blood  of  my  heart.  Seigneur? 
Why,  I  would  not  so  much  as  seek  to 
look  the  wench  in  the  face  but  by  grace 
of  Father  Clement." 

De  Beaufoy  stamped  his  foot. 

"  Then  take  her,  man,  take  her ;  what 's 
the  pother  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Marmontel  shamefacedly, 
"  no  pother,  but  a  matter  of  taste,  and  that 
she  will  have  none  of  me." 

"Oh,  ho!  sits  the  bird  on  that  tree? 
Why,  what  a  dust  about  nothing.     Whose 
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wench  is  she;  atid  my  word  for  it  but  I  '11 
see  to  the  rest."  • 

Mannontel  shook  his  head. 

"  Nay,  had  that  been  all  it  had  been 
soon  settled,  but  Gustave  Breigne  will 
have  two  words  to  say  to  the  bargain." 

"  Ha !  Breigne,  Breigne — who  ? — aye,  I 
have  him  now.  Where  got  such  a  lout  a 
wench  to  lime  a  man  like  thee }  But  that's 
by  the  way,  since  the  liming  of  a  man  comes 
not  by  logic.     See  you,  man,  I  owe  this 


♦7" 

Four  leagues  to  the  west  of  Chdteau 
Beaufoy  the  forest  grows  thick  enough  to 
harbour  every  wild  beast  in  the  circuit  of 
life  from  man  to  wolf.  None  but  a  wood- 
man bred  to  the  fullest  in  forest  lore  could 
safely  penetrate  its  recesses,  so  vast  was 
its  extent  and  so  perplexing  its  deadly 
similarity  mile  by  mile. 

Such  a  woodman  was  Gustave  Breigoe, 
the  charcoal-burner,  whose  one-roomed, 
turf-roofed  hut  lay  a  furlong  deep  in  the 


"  A  vemh—lhou  f     UTtat  gnat  in  tht  brain  U  ikis  t " 


fellow  a  grudge,  and  to  pay  you  a  debt 
and  strike  him  with  one  stroke  is  shrewd 
policy.  You  mean  well  by  the  wench  ? 
Aye,  then  bid  Father  Clement  bide  within 
this  afternoon ;  he  will  have  work 
enough  on  hand  with  those  seven  of 
Montbriou  and  our  own  six ;  I  doubt  not 
the  grip  that  holds  Hugues  in  keeping 
will  not  slacken  over  easily.  To  get 
thirteen  of  Beaufoy  out  of  purgatory  is 
no  light  travail. 

"  Take  six  stout  fellows,  and  you  and  I 
aad  they  will  ride  a-wooing  presently,  and, 
my  word  for  it,  Marmontel.  Father  Clement 
wUl  have  an  unwonted  Uibour  ere  nightfall." 


forest.  More  than  twenty  years  before  he 
had  come  from  none  knew  where,  and  had 
lived  alone  a  sullen,  solitary  life.  Then 
came  a  three  months'  interval,  during 
which  there  drifted  no  white  smoke  from 
his  fumace-pits,  and  when  at  last  the  Ares 
were  once  more  alight,  Gustave  Breigne 
was  no  longer  alone,  but  had  to  wife  a 
dark-faced  woman  from  the  South.  Of 
her  no  man  knew  aught  more  than  of  him, 
and  no  man  sought  to  know,  for  Gustave 
Breigne  had  earned  for  himself  an  evil 
reputation,  over  which  his  neighbours, 
remote  enough  in  such  a  country,  muttered 
and  looked  askance. 
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It  was  not  so  much  because  of  the 
Seigneur's  deer,  slaughtered  on  a  moon- 
light night,  nor  for  the  whisper  of  trafficking 
with  the  bandits  who  held  the  forest  as  a 
lurking-place,  nor  even  for  the  winter 
night's  gossip  of  belated  travellers  who 
never  saw  the  morning  sun,  but  of  whom 
Gustave  Breigne  knew  more  than  he  said  : 
stories  enough,  and  lies  for  the  most  part, 
but  there  were  those  who  told  strange  tales 
of  shadows  seen  at  night  in  the  shifting 
light  of  the  furnace-mouth  when  the  smoke 
was  thin  and  blue  and  smelt  of  evil: 
shadows  that  shivered  and  danced,  waver- 
ing in  shape  from  man  to  beast  and  beasi 
to  devil,  with  Gustave  Breigne  himself 
moving  among  them  larger  than  human. 
The  deer,  they  were  well  enough;  the 
bandits  might  be  friends  at  a  pinch,  and 
to  keep  on  their  smooth  side  was  wise; 
and  as  for  the  hints  of  murder,  why, 
Beaufoy  himself  had  a  name  that  some 
might  cavil  at,  and  there  were  times  with 
every  honest  man  when  it  was  his  life  or 
another's;  but  witches  and  devils,  helKs 
familiars  and  the  like,  that  touched  a  man's 
soul ;  and  so  for  the  sake  of  the  grossest 
lie  of  them  all,  the  Breignes  were  cut 
apart.       ^ 

For  three  years  there  came  to  their 
cabin  but  two  changes — the  common 
alternations  of  life  and  death ;  a  girl  child 
was  bom  to  them,  then,  two  years  later, 
the  household  of  three  became  two  once 
more.  The  mother  died.  Had  he  so 
willed  it,  Gustave  might  at  that  time 
have  entered  into  closer  relationship  with 
those  about  him,  since  death  and  sorrow 
break  down  more  barriers  than  life  and 
gladness.  But  it  was  now  his  turn  to 
repel  advances,  and  he  would  none  of 
their  kindliness.  Thenceforward  he  and 
the  little  Marthe  were  outcasts. 

That  had  been  fifteen  years  before,  and 
for  those  fifteen  years,  while  each  ^ent 
a  separate  way,  each  had  been  all  in  all 
the  one  to  the  other.  Untaught,  unguided, 
Marthe  had  grown  up  in  the  woods  with 
as  free  a  life  as  any  dryad  of  olden 
times.  Fearless  and  untiring,  she  left 
nothing  unexplored  in  her  world  of 
thickets,  and  it  was  while  on  one  of  her 
solitary  excursions  by  the  outskirts  of  the 


forest  that  she  had  been  first  seen  by 
Marmontel. 

What  set  the  war  >  hardened  veteran 
ablaze  was  a  mystery  to  himself,  since^ 
beyond  her  supple  strength  of  limb  and 
that  grace  of  carriage  which  was  the  gift 
of  the  life  she  led,  there  was  but  little  to 
attract  one  so  seasoned  by  experience. 
But  ablaze  he  was  from  the  first  hour  he 
saw  her  watching  him  through  the  trailing 
boughs  of  a  broken  oak.  Many  a  time 
thereafter  he  had  business  that  way, 
cursing  himself  in  his  heart  for  a  fool 
the  while.  Thrice  he  spoke  to  her, 
and  once  he  sought  to  touch  her. 
Each  time  she  had  answered  him 
courteously  enough,  but  with  short  replies. 
The  further  advance  had  less  success,  for» 
as  he  leant  from  his  saddle,  her  suspicions 
were  on  the  moment  alert,  and  she  fled 
zigzag  to  the  trees  more  swdftly  than,  in 
such  a  place,  his  horse  could  follow. 
Then — and  his  ears  ever  after  tingled  when 
he  thought  of  it — when  at  a  safe  distance, 
she  turned,  and  with  clear  voice  and 
clearer  language,  cursed  him  roundly  for  a 
foul  beast. 

That  had  been  three  days  before,  and 
Marmontel,  while  his  ears  burned,  loved 
her  none  the  less  for  the  outburst,  but 
rather  more. 

As  the  fifteen  years  passed,  Gustave  had 
gloomed  and  soured,  but  until  a  certain 
thing  happened,  his  moroseness  was 
catholic  and  of  equal  application ;  there- 
after, while  losing  none  of  its  catholicity, 
it  had  special  bitterness  against  the 
Chiteau  Beaufoy  and  all  therein. 

That  which  put  edge  upon  his  hate  was 
nothing  uncommon  in  those  days,  and 
inside  of  three  months  was  forgotten  by  all 
save  father  and  daughter,  until  at  last  the 
sight  of  Marthe  in  the  woods  brought  back 
the  three-years-old  tale  to  Marmontel,who 
cursed  his  ill  luck  that  in  this  case  of  all 
others  the  Seigneur  should  have  seen  fit 
to  take  such  a  vengeance. 

Gustave  Breigne  had  killed  one  too 
many  of  the  Beaufoy  deer ;  had  been 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  driving  home  the 
knife  in  the  coup-de-grice,  and  six  hours 
later  had  had  his  left  hand  hacked  off  at 
the   wrist  with   his  own   blade    and    the 
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severed  limb  nailed  upon  his  own  lintel. 
The  trial  is  a  short  one  where  all  is  accusa- 
tion and  nothing  defence,  and  Frangois  de 
Beaufoy  had  taken  credit  for  his  mercy  in 
not  lopping  the  right  hand  rather  than  the 
left. 

If  at  the  time  Gustave  Breigne  said  but 
little,  it  was  because  he  knew  that  a  silent 
tongue  keeps  a  sound  head,  but  he  hated 
ChAteau  Beaufoj  and  all  within  it  none  the 
less  bitterly  for  his  silence.  In  the  three 
years  all  this  had  been  forgotten  until 
Marmontel  named  the  woodman  to  the 
Seigneur,  then,  as  is  the  fashion  of  human 
nature  ivhen  the  suffering  is  another's,  the 
crime  came  back  as  clear  as  noon,  while 
the  expiation  was  lost  out  of  sight. 

Down  the  hill  from  the  turret-gate  of 
the  Castle  the  wooers  rode  at  leisure,  the 
Seigneur  first,  Marmontel  half  a  length 
behind  to  the  left,  and  the  six  stout  men- 
at-arms  in  double  file  ten  paces  in  the 
rear.  Clear  of  the  courtyard,  Fran9ois 
de  Beaufoy  halted  on  the  broad  belt  of 
turf  which  swept  in  a  circle  round  the 
Chateau  and  threw  his  hand  up  into 
the  air. 

"  By  all  the  saints,  Marmontel,  but  what 
a  world  of  good  there  is  in  life ;  I  vow 
I  would  not  change  Beaufoy  for  the 
Empire  itself! " 

"  Aye/'  the  other  answered  bluntly,  for 
his  mind  was  full  of  a  difficulty  to  come, 
"to  the  Suzerain  it's  well  enough,    but 

for  the  maimed  man  yonder **  Then  he 

stopped,  and  nodded  westward. 

'*  The  hawk  to  his  nest,  and  such  dogs 
to  their  cover,"  said  de  Beaufoy  sternly ; 
"wouldst  have  me  darken  my  sunshine 
for  a  rogue's  self-cast  shadows,  that  you 
link  me  with  that  thief?  A  man  who  is 
a  fool  at  two-score  is  the  worst  fool  on 
God's  earth,  since  he  has  lived  long 
enough  to  be  wise,  and  not  so  long  as  to 
be  dotard.  Has  the  girl  bewitched  thee 
that  thou  talkest  in  such  a  fashion  ?  Nay, 
man,  look  and  judge  it  for  itself.  See 
the  slope,  and  the  rise,  and  the  slope 
beyond,  with  the  blue  where  the  forest 
is  hidden.  See  the  sunshine  and  the 
shadow  and  the  chase  of  cloud,  and  there, 
on  that  side,  the  glint  of  the  river.  See  the 
dapple  of  the  trees  in  the  wind,  hear  the 


lowing 'of  the  cattle,  the  mumuir  of  life 
from  beyond  yonder  hill-shoulder." 

"  Aye,"  broke  in  Marmontel  grimly ; 
"  it 's  the  women  wailing  their  dead  at 
Montbriou.  Well  enough  for  the  Seigneur, 
I  say  again,  but  what  of  the  mishandled 
peasants  down  the  way  ?  " 

Dc  Beaufoy  beat  his  clenched  fist 
against  his  thigh. 

"Plague  take  your  croaking  I  You 
poison  the  heart  of  June.  Life  or  death  is 
the  chance  of  us  all." 

"  Nay,  but,"  persisted  the  other,  "  I  but 
said  that  it  was  better  for  the  Seigneur  than 
the  villein." 

De  Beaufoy  gathered  up  his  reins  and 
rode  on. 

"  Have  done,  I  say ;  had  I  not  passed  my 
word  to  thee,  thou  mightest  go  hang  for 
the  wench." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  halted,  when  across 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  there  came  from 
the  left,  sharper  and  clearer,  the  outcry  of 
lamentation.  Before,  and  with  a  trend  to 
the  right,  dwelt  Gustave  Breigne. 

*'  To  Montbriou  first,"  he  said ;  and,  with 
a  jerk  of  the  bridle,  turned  across  the  hill. 

The  village,  a  handful  of  huts  drawn 
closely  together,  but  without  any  system 
of  arrangement,  lay  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  hill  set  in  small  breadths  of  half- 
grown  wheat.  From  the  wreck  of  some 
of  the  collapsed  houses  a  sluggish  smoke 
still  rose,  whilst  others,  the  least  ruined, 
were  already  in  process  of  restoration. 

Busy  as  were  the  workers,  it  was  not  on 
them  that  the  interest  centred  as  the  troop 
rode  slowly  down  the  slope,  but  rather  on 
a  group  clustered  together  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  village,  a  group  of  the  women 
and  the  children  girdled  round  the  seven 
who  that  day  had  died  for  the  homes  of 
Montbriou. 

They  lay,  not  as  they  had  fallen,  but 
stretched  out  in  rigid  lines  of  death, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  hand  to  hand, 
and  at  the  head  knelt  Father  Clement,  the 
one  silent  mourner  of  all  the  living. 

As  the  Seigneur  drew  near,  the  insistent 
lamentation  died  into  sobs,  and  the  circle 
of  the  women  parted  so  that  he  rode 
onward,  up  to  the  very  feet  of  the  dead, 
and  there  drew  rein. 
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While  he  paused,  looking  silently  down 
on  the  face  of  death,  a  woman,  gaunt  with 
labour  and  age,  thrust  her  way  to  his 
stirrup-iron,  and  brushing  aside  traditional 
terror  and  respect  in  the  despair  of  loss, 
seized  his  rein. 

**  Husband  and  son  in  the  one  hour. 
Seigneur,  husband  and  son!  Hush  your 
whimpering  there,  that  the  Seigneur  may 
hear  my  men  crying  out  for  vengeance. 
It's  an  ill  day  when  the  dead  cry  and 
none  heed.  Ha  !  do  you  hear  ?  Sorrow 
for  sorrow !  Life  for  life !  Blood  for 
blood  !  "  and  the  other  hand  was  reached 
out  and  shook  de  Beaufoy  by  the  arm. 

Except  in  his  passions,  or  when  his 
pride  was  touched,  de  Beaufoy  was  ever  a 
kindly  man,  else  not  even  the  dead  had 
been  her  surety  for  such  boldness.  As  it 
it  was — 

"  Aye,  mother,"  he  said  ;  "  vengeance 
enough  and  sorrow  enough,  but  not  by 
me.    Ask  Marmontel  there." 

Her  arm  dropped,  and  she  shifted  her 
gaze  to  the  man-at-arms.  Marmontel 
answered  her  -look  grimly  enough. 

"  Blow  for  blow,"  he  said,  "  and  blood 
for  blood,  though  it  cost  six  more  in  the 
avenging." 

The  woman  drew  in  her  breath  with  a 
shrill  scream,  and  leaving  the  Seigneur, 
she  turned  to  Marmontel,  stroking  and 
fawning  upon  him  with  her  hands. 

**  Tell  me,"  she  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
as  if  her  voice  had  sunk  deep  down  in  her 
throat ;  "  all  ?    Art  all  dead  ?  " 

"  Sixteen  for  seven  is  good  count," 
answered  Marmonti^ ;  "  and  if  six  I  wot 
of  could  speak  they  would  say  the  score 
was  more  than  even." 

'*  Sixteen,  sixteen ! "  and  she  broke  into 
a  halting  laugh,  only  to  check  herself 
suddenly.  "Only  sixteen!  Then  what 
of  the  other  five  ?  Had  no  man  of  ye 
all  a  thrust  for  them  ?  "  Then  again  her 
mood  changed.  "  Pray  God  ye  slew  them 
who  laid  these  two  there.  Blood  for 
blood !  Life  for  life  ! "  and  her  voice  ran 
into  a  scream.  "  The  blessing  of  the  weak, 
who  cannot  strike  for  themselves,  be  upon 
thee.  The  saints  give  thee  thy  heart's 
desire." 

De  Beaufoy  laughed.     Dead  peasants 


were  over-common  for  a  waste  either  of 
time  or  of  sensitive  tenderness. 

"  Right,  mother,"  he  said.  "  Thy  shaft 
goes  home.  See  him  redden  under  the 
bronze.  Marmontel  is  out  a-wooing" 
to-day,  and,  on  the  fEiith  of  a  de  Beaufoy, 
his  heart's  desire  is  his.  Hark  you.  Father 
Clement !  In  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in 
life,  and  the  Church  will  be  sorely  needed 
ere  sundown.  See  that  you  fail  not  at  the 
Castle.  For  these,  God  rest  them,  and 
send  us  all  as  good  an  ending — de  Beaufoy 
asks  no  better.  As  for  thee,  mother, 
Beaufoy  forgets  not  Montbriou.  My  dame 
will  see  to  that.  The  day  wears ;  spurs, 
my  men,  and  sharply  !  " 

Thenceforward  it  was  brisker  work,  and 
in  spite  of  Marmontel's  gloom  and  the 
shadow  of  death  from  the  stricken  village, 
their  spirits  rose  with  the  heat  of  the 
gallop  and  the  whistle  of  the  wind  in 
their  ears. 

Gustave  Breigne's  charcoal-pits  were  in 
full  blast  that  day,  rolling  out  their  dense 
smoke  in  huge  clouds ;  and  Gustave 
Breigne  himself,  having  dined,  was  at  rest 
by  the  door  of  his  hut. 

For  all  that  his  shoulders  were  bowed 
by  labour,  the  man's  life  was  as  vigorous 
within  him  as  when,  that  score  of 
years  before,  he  had  brought  Marthe's 
mother  home  to  the  shadows  of  Beaufoy 
woods. 

Since  the  day  death  had  also  come 
beneath  the  shadows  Gustave  Breigne  had 
had  but  two  passions — Marthe  and  his  toil. 
These,  until  of  late,  had  filled  his  exist- 
ence ;  but^now  there  was  added  a  third,  no 
le^s  absorbing — his  hatred  of  Chiteaa 
Beaufoy. 

The  disability  of  his  maiming  had  been 
overcome  in  a  rough  fashion  by  the 
strapping  on  to  the  stump  of  the  forearm 
a  two-pronged  V-shaped  iron,  one  of  the 
prongs  being  bent  into  a  hook.  With  this 
he  steadied  the  handle  of  his  axe,  and,  by 
help  of  a  ring  fixed  near  the  end  of 
the  haft,  he  even  came  in  time  to  assist 
the  strength  of  his  right  arm.  The 
unbent  prong  served  the  purpose  of  a 
rude  fork. 

With  such  a  reminder  ever  before  his 
eyes  Gustave  Breigne  was  not  likely  easily 
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to  forgive.  Marmontel,  then,  was  amply 
justified  in  his  belief  that  the  charcoal- 
burner  would  have  no  dealings  with 
Chateau  Beaufoy,  and  as  the  man-at-arms 
rode  through  the  thickening  glades  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest  his  own  forebodings 
pressed  in  upon  him  heavier  than  ever. 


the  boon.  Now  I  am  chill,  and  the  boon 
is  none  so  great." 

But  the  sight  of  the  white  smoke  drift- 
ing through  the  tree-stems  had,  in  some 
unreasoning  fashion,  stirred  the  Seigneur's 
gall. 

"  Whose    blood  ?     Thine    or   Gustave 


"  Hti^and  and  tan  in  tA 

At  length  out  of  the  very  bitterness  of 
his  heart  he  plucked  up  courage  and 
spoke — 

'"Tis  a  fool's  errand,  Seigneur;  and  I 
the  fool  to  bunt  a  slip  of  a  girl, and  of  such  a 
bitter  stock.  Evil  will  come  of  it,  and  no 
wench  in  all  Angoul^me,  nay,  in  broad 
France  itself,  is  worth  an  honest  man's 
blood.  I  was  hot  enough  this  morning 
and  prinked  up  with  pride  when  I  craved 


•  one  hour.  Seigneur  !  " 

Breigine's  ?  A  pretty  talk  of  honest  men, 
be  it  one  or  the  other.  Is  your  Seigneur 
a  fool-puppet  to  ride  on  a  barren  errand? 
By  the  faith  of  Beaufoy  you  wed  the  maid 
this  night,  will  she,  nill  she,  or  you  hang 
on  the  Castle  oak.  Am  I  to  be  flouted  by 
your  tremors  at  a  maimed  man  ?  Or  is 
it  the  flutter  of  a  homespun  petticoat  that 
makes  you  quake  f>  I  tell  you,  not  all  the 
devils  that  ever  danced  at  Gustave  Breij^e's 
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fires  shall  stay  my  will.  Ah,  the  thing  falls 
out  as  it  should,  for  all  thy  croaking ! 
See!" 

They  were  now  hard  upon  Breigne's 
hut ;  the  glade,  cleared  by  his  woodcraft, 
alone  lying  between,  and  midway  across 
the  open  space  was  Marthe,  seated  upon 
the  grass  in  the  sunshine. 

**  You  six  round  between  the  wench  and 
the  hut ;  a  scared  doe  ever  runs  to  cover. 
Now,  Marmontel,  do  thy  devoirs,  and  if 
the  girl  cry  out,  why,  thou  hast  stopped  a 
woman's  mouth  ere  this,  and  knowest  the 
trick  of  it,  I  *11  wager." 

At  the  noise  of  the  trampling  Gustave 
Breigne  had  risen,  and  as  the  horsemen 
broke  cover  he  stood  by  the  door  of  the 
hut  with  his  hand  to  his  brow  looking  out 
across  the  glade. 

Thenceforward,  what  passed,  passed  in 
a  flash.  There  was  the  dash  of  the  men- 
at-arms,  three  on  this  side,  three  on  that, 
and  meeting  beyond  the  girl.  Marmontel's 
rush  to  the  centre  of  the  glade,  an  easy 
fiing  from  the  saddle,  a  none  so  easy 
clamber  back  with  Marthe  fighting  in  his 
grasp  like  a  wolf-cub,  and  Fran9ois  de 
Beaufoy  advancing  slowly  into  the  open. 

With  a  cry  that  rang  across  the  glade 
and  a  broad  furlong  beyond,  Gustave 
Breigne,  as  he  guessed  their  purpose,  had 
leaped  towards  his  daughter,  only  to  meet 
the  six  horsemen  face  to  face  and  stagger 
back.  The  line  of  naked  steel  was  beyond 
attack.  An  instant  he  stood  glaring  at 
them,  his  one  hand  outstretched  and 
gripping  at  the  air,  then — 

•'Hell's  devils  bum  Beaufoy!"  he 
howled,  and  turning,  fled  back  to  the  hut. 

As  he  turned,  the  Seigneur,  twenty  yards 
out  in  the  sunshine,  broke  into  a  laugh. 
"Eh!  Gustave  Breigne,"  he  said,  "'tis 
easier  to  kill  a  deer  than  save  a  doe." 

With  the  laugh  stinging  him  like  a 
whipstroke,  Gustave  Breigne  darted 
through  the  door  of  his  hut,  and  from 
within  came  the  rattle  and  crash  as  of 
light  dry  rods  flung  this  way  and  that  in 
the  hot  search  of  passionate  haste.  When 
he  reappeared,  it  was  with  a  stout  bow 
and  three  arrows  in  his  grip. 

Short  as  had  been  his  disappearance, 
it  had  been  lon;^  enough  to  change  the 


setting  of  the  scene  in  the  clearing.  The 
eight  horsemen  had  drawn  together  at  the 
farther  side,  and  in  the  midst  was  Mar- 
montel, with  Marthe,  still  fighting  desper- 
ately, held  fast  in  his  arms. 

Gustave  Breigne  seized  the  arrows  in 
his  teeth,  and,  straining  the  bow  with 
knee  and  hook,  strung  it.  Three  seconds 
notched  an  arrow  in  the  string,  two  more 
braced  the  bow  against  the  iron  fork,  and 
a  shaft  sang  across  the  glade — harmless. 
A  second  followed,  and  as  it  splintered 
on  Marmontel's  headpiece,  Fran9ois  de 
Beaufoy  reined  in  his  horse  with  an  angry 
jerk,  and  turned,  leaning  back  in  his 
saddle.  "This  hound  is  overbold,"  he 
cried,  "  and  needs  a  lesson.  Bark  there, 
four  "of  you,  and " 

While  he  spoke,  Gustave  Breigne  had 
notched  his  third  shaft,  and  full  in  the 
midst  of  the  command,  the  arrow,  drawn 
to  the  head,  was  loosed.  With  a  gasp,  the 
Seigneur  flung  his  hands  into  the  air,  and, 
tumbling  over  his  horse's  flank,  fell  in  a 
heap  on  the  grass.  The  arrow  had  struck 
him  full  in  the  breast,  and  the  fall  snapped 
it  across  three  inches  from  the  ribs. 

An  instant's  silence  followed,  then 
Marmontel,  with  that  instinct  which  makes 
an  enemy  the  first  thought  of  the  soldier, 
cried :  "  Seize  yonder  fellow  I  Your  lives 
for  his ;  he  has  stricken  the  Seigneur  I " 
and,  flinging  Marthe  from  him  as  a  thing 
no  longer  of  account,  he  leaped  to  the 
ground. 

Small  thought  had  Gustave  Breigne  of 
escape.  As  he  stood  when  the  arrow  left 
the  bow,  so  he  stood,  dumb  and  staring, 
when  ten  seconds  later  the  troopers 
swooped  upon  him. 

As  Marmontel  lifted  the  fallen  man, 
Fran9ois  de  Beaufoy  opened  his  eyes. 
"Take  me  home,"  he  said  under  his 
breath ;  "  home,  and  quickly,  for  this  is 
death." 

"  A  hard  hit,  truly,  Seigneur,  for  all  there 
is  so  little  blood.   God  curse  the  hand ** 

"  Ha,"  said  de  Beaufoy  louder  and 
hoarser,  "  Gustave  Breigne  ?  " 

Marmontel  looked  across  the  glade, 
answering  the  thought  rather  than  the 
words :  "  Shall  we  hang  the  dog  to  his 
lintel  ?    Aye,  and  the  wench  by  him  ?  " 
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Gustatt  Brei^ne  had  notched  hii  third  shaft. 
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But  the  Seigneur  shook  his  head.  "  That 
can  wait,"  he  said.  **  Home  first,  for  I  am 
on  fire  here,"  and  he  touched  his  breast. 

It  was  but  a  slow  procession  that  three 
hours  later  climbed  the  hill  to  the  Castle 
gate,  and  Francois  de  Beaufoy  was  more 
corpse  than  living  man  when  at  laist  they 
laid  him  down  in  that  broad  hall  shadowed 
by  the  blasted  oak.  Against  the  north  wall 
of  the  hall,  midway  between  the  door  and 
the  farther  end,  was  a  stout  settle,  and  there 
they  stretched  the  man  who  that  morning 
had  trod  the  flags  with  so  proud  a  step. 

Cutting  loose  the  broidered  doublet  and 
jerkin,  the  leech  had  need  of  but  scant 
skill  in  wounds  to  know  that  the  Seigneur 
of  Beaufoy  held  a  weak  grip  on  his  Suze- 
rainty. The  splintered  shaft  still  remained 
where  it  had  struck,  and  none  dared  touch 
it,  since  its  plucking  out  meant  the  leaping 
after  of  Fran9ois  de  Beaufoy's  life. 

The  wounded  man,  looking  up  from  his 
^one  settle,  read  in  the  bent  face  the  truth 
he  had  himself  foretold ;  and  knowing  the 
value  of  the  grains  of  time  still  remaining, 
frittered  away  no  strength  with  useless 
questions  or  many  words. 

"  Catherine  ?  " 

**My  lady  is  with  the  dead  at  Mont- 
briou.   She  has  been  sent  for  in  all  haste." 

"Good I  The  dead  here  will  have  a 
claim  too.     Gustave  Breigne  ?  " 

'*  Under  close  guard  in  the  watch-tower." 

"  Your  lives  for  his "  ;  and  a  light 
blazed  up  in  the  eyes  an  instant,  then 
died  out,  and  the  lids  closed  over. 

Noiselessly  Father  Clement  stole  in  from 
the  outer  hall,  and  monk  and  leech  stood 
by  the  dying  man  side  by  side,  watching 
silently. 

Suddenly,  as  by  an  effort  of  will,  the 
eyes  opened ;  but  the  brows  were  drawn 
down,  and  the  face  set  and  stem,  for  all 
its  ghastly  pallor.     "  How  long  ?  " 

Beyond  the  passing  of  a  wet  cloth  softly 
across  the  forehead  and  lips,  the  leech 
made  no  answer. 

'•  How  long  ? "  said  the  hoarse  voice 
again,  hoarser  and  more  insistent.  "  One 
hour  or  two.^  God's  curse,  man,  speak 
out !  Have  I  leisure  for  such  n>e 
mummery  of  respect  ?  One  hour  oi 
two  ? "    The  leech  shook  his  head,  but 


made  no  direct  answer.  "  Not  one  hour  ? 
Then  get  all  men  from  me  for  one-fourth 
my  lifetime,  that  I  may  think." 

The  two  drew  back,  hesitatingly,  then 
said  Father  Clement  :  "  Nay,  Seigneur, 
surely  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  the 
time  is  short." 

"Aye,"  answered  de  Beaufoy,  "surely 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  the  time  is 
short.  The  more  reason  for  few  words 
and  a  quick  obedience.  Confession  pre- 
sently, Father ;  there  is  something,  as  I 
think,  which  must  come  first." 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  at  an 
imperative  motion  of  his  hand  the  two 
withdrew,  the  priest  whispering  as  he 
went :  "  *Tis  some  need  of  reparation  that 
lies  heavy  on  his  soul ;  some  repentance  that 
is  a  work  as  well  as  a  sorrow.  Pray  God 
he  make  haste,  for  the  end  is  not  far  off." 

"  If  he  but  cry  out,"  answered  the 
other,  "  he  is  dead." 

As  the  sound  of  the  shuffling  feet  died 
away  de  Beaufoy  looked  out  once  more  on 
his  hall  of  justice,  and  a  great  bitterness 
grew  in  his  heart.  There  was  the  sunshine 
slanting  in  through  the  narrow  windows ; 
there  beyond,  the  beauty  of  the  sky  cut  by 
the  grey  line  of  the  outer  wall,  the  bustle, 
the  stir,  the  expansion  of  life  were  all  at 
work  even  as  when  he  was  in  his  strength  ; 
and  now  the  mill  of  life  still  ground  on, 
though  he  lay  with  death  gripping  at  his 
heart.  His  glory  of  power  was  cankered, 
his  greatness  but  a  crushed  potsherd  ;  and 
at  the  thought  of  the  contrast  between  the 
then  and  the  now  he  ground  his  teeth  and 
groaned  a  curse  under  his  breath. 

Slowly  his  eyes  passed  round  the  hall, 
noting  its  massive  strengthi  Aye,  that  was 
built  to  last,  while  he  had  but  an  hour 
betwixt  him  and  clay ;  and  after  him  came 
Raoul.  At  the  thought  of  the  children  his 
face  softened,  and,  as  if  the  thought  had 
called  them,  there  came  on  the  instant  the 
pattering  of  their  feet  on  the  flags. 

Solemn-eyed  and  dimly  conscious  of 
misfortune,  the  two,  Raoul  and  Rende, 
stood  a  moment  hand  in  hand  by  the  door- 
way; then  walked  slowly  up  the  hall, 
slowly,  slowly,  staring  with  uncomprehend* 
ing  curiosity  at  this  father  of  theirs  in  his 
new  mood   of  uni^onted    stillness.    The 
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sick.     Do  it  quickly."     Lo  pushed  his 
brother's  leg  and  whispered,  "  Go  ! " 

Lim-fung  escorted  his  supposed  cus- 
tomer to  the  door,  chagrined  that  the 
money  was  still  unpaid.  "  It  shall  be 
done,  lao-yth"  he  said  ominously;  "but  do 


Lo  put  his  head  back  and  swallowed 
the  poison.  He  was  a  smoker,  and  having 
been  deprived  of  facilities  during  his 
travels,  had  taken  laudanum  instead.  The 
tincture,  therefore,  failed  to  kill-him. 

Lim-fung  sat  on  a  stool,   lit  a   fresh 


Le  gasped  in  the  agony  of  human  /rat 


•■  Span  1 


Sfiarr 


not  fail  me.  If  you  not  back  in  half  an 
hour  you  own  corpee  follow  substitute." 

Lim  •  fung  returned  moodily  to  his 
slaughter-house.  He  did  not  suspect  the 
change,  or  notice  anything  in  the  darkness. 

"  Your  friend  say  can  let  you  go,"  he 
said  pleasantly.  "  First  you  must  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  to  take  off  stiffness." 


cigar,  and  waited.  When  the  cigar  was 
half  smoked  he  kicked  the  legs  of  his 
victim.  Lo  awoke  heavily.  He  had  been 
merely  stupefied. 

"  Hallo  I "  exclaimed  Lim-fung ;  "  not 
dead  ?     How  fashion  ?  " 

He  held  Lo's  head  back ;  then  he 
fiercely  tore  off  the  bandage. 
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death.    Send  me  Mannontel ;   he  and  I 
have  somewhat  to  do." 

Father  Clement  drew  back.  "Nay, 
Seigneur,  Heaven's  mercy  first,  and  then 
earth's  justice." 

"  Aye,  that 's  well  enough ;  but  maybe 
the  justice  will  need  the  mercy,  so  this 
time  let  the  first  come  second.  Send  me 
Marmontel." 

*'  Seigneur,  I  pray  you." 

Beaufoy  half  turned  on  the  settle. 
"  Priest,  wouldst  have  me  die  unconfessed  ? 
Send  me  Marmontel." 

**  But " 

**  But  no  buts.  Have  I  breath  for  wrang- 
ling ?  Send  me  Marmontel ;  when  he  and 
I  and  Gustave  Breigne  are  done  the  one 

with  the  other,  then In  God's  name 

hasten,  man,  for  the  life  runs  low  in  me." 

Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  urge  him 
further.  Father  Clement  went  in  haste  in 
search  of  the  man-at-arms,  and  speedily 
returned  with  him,  and  then  took  again 
his  place  by  the  settle. 

Tough-fibred  though  he  was,  the  blow 
which  struck  de  Beaufoy  had  sorely  wounded 
Marmontel.  Death  was  common  enough, 
and  that  a  man  should  die  for  his  Seigneur 
was  nothing  out  of  the  course  of  nature ; 
but  that  the  Seigneur  should  lie  there 
stricken  to  the  death  in  his  quarrel,  and 
for  such  a  shred  of  value  as  a  whimsy 
wench,  hit  Marmontel  hard. 

The  ruddy  bronze  of  his  cheeks  had 
faded  into  an  ashy  grey,  and  the  nerve 
that  had  borne  him  unmoved  over  a  dozen 
stricken  fields  had  broken  down,  so  that 
he  shook  and  trembled  and  went  cold  like 
a  girl  at  her  first  sight  of  blood. 

Not  even  the  chill  creeping  so  relent- 
lessly up  from  his  feet  nor  the  growing 
torment  of  fire  in  his  breast,  had  brought 
home  to  de  Beaufoy  the  nearness  of  the 
end  as  did  the  white  face  of  Marmontel. 
How  near  and  how  terrible  a  thing  this 
death  must  be,  if  it  could  thus  shatter  so 
hardened  a  nature!  Back  into  his  heart 
surged  the  bitterness  of  loss,  and  if 
Gustave  Breigne's  life  had  ever  stood  a 
chance  of  safety,  Marmontel's  white  face 
killed  that  chance  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Very  feebly  the  Seigneur  beckoned  with 
outstretched  fingers.  The  slightest  gesture. 


no  more,  for  with  such  a  truth  staring  at 
him  through  Marmontel's  eyes,  it  behoved 
him  to  conserve  his  strength. 

**  Nearer,"  he  whispered,  **  nearer, 
nearer  still.  Thine  ear  to  my  mouth. 
This  is  betwixt  us  twain,  and  is  nought  of 
the  Church's — at  least  as  yet.  Hang  me 
Gustave  Breigne  to  Beaufo/s  oak."  Then 
seeing,  perhaps,  a  question  in  the  other's 
face,  he  broke  out :  "  God's  life,  man,  my 
word's  my  word,  though  it  be  but  a 
whisper ! " 

Marmontel  raised  his  head  as  if  to 
speak,  but  the  Seigneur  stopped  him. 

*'  Hark  you  I  If  the  leech  be  right,  I 
have  thirty  minutes  in  which  to  hang 
Gustave  Breigne  and  make  my  peace  with 
God.     So  hasten  thou." 

Without  a  word  Marmontel  got  him  out 
of  the  Justice-Hall,  and  with  the  silence 
following  the  ring  of  his  spurs  on  the  flags 
Beaufoy  twisted  himself  round,  the  better 
to  see  the  outline  of  the  oak  against  the 
clear  olive  of  the  failing  twilight. 

His  wolfish  look  stung  the  priest  into 
fresh  action. 

Leaving  the  settle-foot,  he  flung  himself 
on  his  knees  beside  the  dying  man. 

"  Bethink  you.  Seigneur,  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  and  God  so  near — aye,  at  the 
very  threshold,  or  within  the  doors.  Let 
mercy  crown  the  end,  mercy  as  you  hope 
for  mercy.  Seigneur — Seigneur." 

Beaufoy  put  up  one  hand  and  grasped 
the  splintered  shaft  to  hold  it  firmly  in  its 
place,  and  with  the  other  he  leaned  heavily 
on  the  kneeling  monk,  raising  himself  that 
he  might  see  the  better. 

"  Silence,  priest !"  he  said.  "  Thy  time 
to  speak  cometh  presently,  for  repentance 
is  not  far  ofll" 

Beyond  the  narrow  windows  was  the 
bustle  of  men  passing  and  repassing  in 
great  haste. 

'*  Oh,  for  another  hour,"  groaned  de 
Beaufoy ;  *'  one  hour,  one !  Is  the  light 
growing  dim  that  I  cannot  see  ?     Surely 

that  shadow  was Aye,  there  goes  the 

passing  bell.  Aid  me,  priest,  nearer, 
nearer,  that  I  may  see." 

Higher,  higher,  he  lifted  himself,  and  at 
the  fifth  stroke  of  the  bell  fell  forward  at 
the  priest's  feet — dead. 
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By    C  W.  MASON. 


LO  TAI-SHUI  was  a  rebel ;  he  had 
fled  from  his  country  under  sentence 
of  death  as  a  traitor;  but,  in  the  estimation 
of  foreigners,  he  was  not  a  traitor,  but  a 
reformer,  a  patriot,  and,  above  all,  a 
gentleman.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  gentlemen  exist  in  China ;  but 
such  is  the  case.  Lo's  heart  was  in  the 
cause  of  bis  country ;  but  it  was  a  large 
heart,  and  it  found  room  for  human 
feeling  as  well  :  he  dearly  loved  his 
scamp  of  a  younger  brother,  Lo  Chi-lu. 
He  paid  the  usual  penalty  of  allowing 
human  love  to  find  a  place  in  the  breast 
of  a  conspirator,  for  Chi-lu  betrayed  him 
for  a  reward,  and  Tai-shui  barely  escaped 
with  his  neck.  A  foreigner  assisted  him 
to  Hongkong,  and  from  thence  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  America,  because 
Hongkong  is  honeycombed  with  secret 
societies,  as  many  in  the  pay  of  the 
Government  as  against  it.  Lo  was  a 
northerner,  and  he  was  quite  ignorant  of 
the  ramifications  and  organisations  which 
exist  among  the  bastard  Chinese  of  the 
Colonies,  and,  consequently,  while  he 
was  astonished  and  frightened  to  find 
himself  watched  by  native  detectives  in 
British  territory,  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  that  their  espionage  would  follow 
him  to  another  world. 

I^  Tai-shui  was  a  literate  of  good 
fiunily,  and  had  held  an  official  position 
at  Peking;  and,  although  his  property 
had  been  confiscated,  he  had  retained 
sufficient  cash  to  enable  him  to  travel. 
His  foreign  friends,  who  were  interested 
in  his  conspiracy  from  more  motives  than 
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one,  gave  him  introductions  and  instruc- 
tions, and  also  wrote  to  their  principals  or 
agents  at  home,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  capitalists  with  an  eye  to  future  con 
cessions.  At  all  events,  he  was  passed  od 
through  Canada  to  England,  and  then  he 
found  himself  remarkably  well  received  by 
everyone  except  his  own  countrymen  of 
the  Embassy.  The  latter  made  only  one 
attempt  to  extend  to  him  the  courtesy  of 
nations,  by  kidnapping  him  and  endeavour- 
ing to  ship  him  back  *  to  prison.  This 
danger  he  fortunately  escaped,  and  it  did 
him  good  service,  for  it  convinced  hir 
friends  that  he  was  a  bon^-fide  rebel 
They  immediately  entered  seriously  inUy 
his  projects,  and  formed  a  syndicste  to 
supply  him  with  money  and  arms.  Things 
seemed  ripe  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty,  and  persons  e^en  very  highly 
placed  in  the  management  of  our  foreign 
relations  may  have  seen  certain  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  a  departure  from 
the  traditional  policy  of  bolstering  up  the 
Manchus.  Consequently,  after  a  year 
spent  in  Europe  and  New  York,  Lo  was 
ready  to  return  to  his  country  with  money, 
contracts,  and  pledges  sufficient  to  form  a 
powerful  party  in  favour  of  "  reform." 

Arrived  at  San  Francisco,  Lo  booked 
his  berth  under  an  assumed  name  for 
Shanghai,  where  he  had  every  guarantee 
of  residing  safely  in  the  British  Con- 
cession ;  then  he  sat  down  in  his  com« 
fortable  private  room  to  indulge  in  the 
daydreams,  always  tinged  with  a  certaia 
invincible  foreboding,  of  the  patriotic  con- 
spirator.    After  his  year  in  the  spacious 
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mansions  and  open  society  of  Europe,  the 
glimpse  he  had  taken  of  the  crowded 
slums  of  Chinatown  had  filled  him  with 
some  vague  uncomfortable  dismay.  If  his 
countrymen  could  thrive  so  populously 
and  so  independently  in  the  spread-eagle 
and  Mongolian  -  hating  land  of  the 
Westerner  and  the  free,  was  it  not 
possible  that  the  impressions  he  had 
imbibed  of  the  immense  superiority,  in 
the  point  of  practical  power  and  expan- 
sion, of  the  civilised  Anglo-Saxon,  had 
somehow  left  out  of  reckoning  the  per- 
severance and  tenacity  of  his  own 
ubiquitous  nation?  Whatever  was  the 
actual  current  of  his  thoughts,  the  sight 
of  this  benighted  but  flourishing  China- 
town, so  solidly  and  defiantly  established 
in  the  most  go-ahead  city  of  America, 
reminded  him  in  some  way  of  that  equally 
benighted  and  equally  invincible  Govern- 
ment he  was  plotting  to  overturn,  and  by 
proving  the  superiority  of  old  institutions 
and  national  characteristics  to  the  icono- 
clastic encroachments  of  modernity,  cast 
a  depression  over  his  sanguine  expect- 
ations. When  the  coloured  boy  suddenly 
threw  open  his  door  and  ushered  in  a 
greasy  and  fat  fellow-countryman,  Lo  was 
startled  into  actual  fear. 

**  Ching^  Lo  lao-yeh*^  said  the  visitor, 
with  an  ironically  obsequious  bow.  *'  I 
hope  I  no  intrude." 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  these  gentlemen 
did  not  converse  in  their  native  tongue. 
Most  of  the  Chinamen  abroad  come  from 
the  South — Canton,  Foochow,  or  at  least 
Ningpo — and  Lo  was  a  Chih-li  man,  and 
knew  no  dialect  but  the  Mandarin,  which 
is  double  Dutch  in  any  province  south  of 
the  Yangtze.  A  common  medium  between 
Chinese  from  different  provinces  on  the 
coast  is  therefore  pidgin  English.  Lo  had 
picked  up  some  English. 

**  Your  honourable  name  ? "  said  Lo 
coldly. 

•*  Humble  name,  Lim  -  fung,  Sar," 
reolied  the  visitor,  with  still  more  insolent 
irony.  **  1  think  you  savvy  Lim-fung — 
no  }     To-kay  of  the  Corpse  Express." 

'Jo'kav  is  used  in  the  Straits  for  tai-pan^ 
which  means  boss. 

Lo  turned   pale,  and   a  cold  shiver  of 


depression  passed  over  him.  He  had 
heard  of  Lim-fung  —  heard  of  him  in 
Hongkong  :  the  redoubtable  head  of 
the  great  Chinese  Pinkerton  agency,  and 
a  Jonathan  Wild  of  three  continents. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  Lim 
hsien  -  sheng  ? "  said  Lo  in  his  accurate 
English. 

**  Well,  Sar,  you  see,  belong  this 
fashion.  You  go  to  Engeland,  get  foreign 
devil  pay  all  expense;  Chinee  Minister 
he  cable  Peking,  Viceroy  he  cable  me. 
I  watch  you  alio  time  when  you  leave 
Hongkong ;  now  you  go  back  makee 
bobbery.  Viceroy  he  glad  to  see  you 
back ;  but  he  liky  more  better  I  send 
you,  because  just  now  have  got  so  many 
foreign  devil  maky  trouble  that  side,  plaps 
he  not  catch  you  quite  easy.  He  offer 
one  thousand  dollar  to  send  you  safely; 
I  only  can  send  one  way." 

**  And  that  way,  Lim-fung  .'^'*  asked  Lo, 
already  trembling  and  suppliant,  for  he 
was  a  delicate  and  sensitive  scholar. 

**  Oh,  that  way,  you  savvy,  master. 
Belong  alio  time  Coffin  with  Corpse." 

Lo  shuddered,  and  a  film  passed  over 
his  eyes.  The  proximity  of  that  seething 
Chinese  Quarter  oppressed  him ;  he 
seemed  at  once  to  be  back  in  the  tortuous 
darkness  of  Asia,  and  no  longer  felt  the 
protection  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  friends. 

Lim-fung  proceeded  to  explain,  with 
braggart,  obsequious  unction,  the  character 
of  his  **  pidgin."  It  is  well  known  that 
Chinese  like  to  be  buried  in  their  own 
country ;  hence  the  utility  of  the  Corpse 
Express,  a  funeral  agency  of  very  large 
dimensions,  which  embalms  and  packs 
"defunct  Celestials  for  the  voyage  across 
the  Pacific.  Lim-fung  is  a  very  rich  and 
important  merchant,  with  agencies  in 
Australia  and  the  Straits,  and  he  exer- 
cises an  enormous  influence  even  on  the 
enlightened  municipality  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  and  scarcely  a  ship  leaves  that  port 
without  a  respectable  consignment  of  Lim 
fung's  **  coffins  with  corpse."  This  traffic 
has  proved  a  most  respectable  medium  for 
the  exercise  of  certain  detective  and  semi- 
judicial  functions  conferred  on  the  Tt>'kay 
by  various  branches  of  the  Celestial 
Government ;    and  defaulters  who  flee  to 
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Aint;rica,  anit  may  not  be  openly  extra- 
dited, are  kidnapped  without  any  of 
the  expense  and  confusion  connected  with 
the  law-courts,  and  quietly  and  decently 
returned  in  a  handsome  coffin,  so  nicely 


alternative.    Lim-fnng  was  always  exorabi. 
to  an  honest  compensation. 

And  so,  when  he  had  explained  the 
methods  of  his  business,  he  smiled  obesely, 
and  attentively  waited  for  the    inherent 


prt-servcd  apainsl  the  torrid  inclemency  of 
the  voyage  that  the  official  concerned  is 
■able  to  expose  the  head  on  a  pule,  and 
memorialise  the  throne  of  the  due  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  without  anyone  suspect- 
ing that  the  unfortunate  delinquent  had 
gone  so  far  to  meet  the  embraces  of 
justice.        But     there      was     always     an 


itself.    And  Lo.  knowing  the 
countr}-,  feebly  asked — 

'*  How  much  ?  " 

I.im-fiing  went  through  a  little  <lumb 
show  of  admiration,  as  who  should  say, 
"  There,  now !  Didn't  I  know  yau  were 
a  man  who  talked  reason ! "  Acd  ther 
assumed  an  expression  of  tortured  woe. 

"  This  no  belong  all  same  other  pidgin,* 
he     began,     with     deep     commiseration 
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"  This  belong  lose-face  pidgin.  S*pose 
I  no  send  you  ?  Government  he  say  I  no 
savvy  how  fashion  put  salt  on  tail  of 
cage  -  bird.  I  thinky !  You  wantchee 
go  back  safe,  let  Peking  mandarin  think 
you  belong  dead :  no  ?  Good  ?  Well, 
then  !  Five  thousand  dollars  I  send  you 
substitute — all  finish,  safe — can  go  back  !  " 

Lim-fung,  with  mouth  drawn  down  and 
an  air  of  business,  made  an  oblique  sweep 
with  his  fiat  hand,  as  if  he  sheared  ofi*  the 
heads  of  difiiculty. 

Poor  Lo  was  not  used  to  the  large 
figures  of  American  commerce,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  was  quite  beyond  his 
figure ;  so  he  collected  himself  into  that 
quiet  gentlemanly  bluif  at  which  educated 
Chinese  are  past-masters,  and  replied  with 
dignity — 

**  I  perceive,  Mr.  Lim,  that  you  are  that 
which  they  call  a  blackmailer ;  and  I  think 
it  is  only  necessary  to  touch  this  bell 
in  order  that  you  may  be  arrested  by 
American  policeman.  You  have  no  power 
to  murder  me,  or  to  interfere  with  me 
here." 

Lim-fuhg  again  expressed  a  large  and 
benevolent  admiration  for  his  Excellency's 
wit,  courage,  and  knowledge  of  barbarian 
law  ;  but  he  was  in  no  wise  disconcerted, 
and  soothingly  explained  that  his  method 
for  kidnapping  and  murdering  prospective 
"corpses"  worked  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  municipal  laws,  that  the  street- 
gods  in  blue  were  his  personal  friends  and 
pensioners,  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  having  a  little  harmless  com- 
pound inserted  in  his  soup,  either  at  the 
hotel  or  on  board  the  ship,  by  his  humble 
fellow-countrymen,  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  a  willow  coffin,  and  that,  finally,  the 
alternative  before  his  Excellency  was 
either  to  go  back  and  be  arrested  when 
he  landed,  surrender  and  be  sent  back  a 
corpse,  or  come  to  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  substitute  could  be  sent  for  him, 
enabling  him  to  continue  his  conspiracy 
with  absolute  security  and  freedom.  For 
even  in  China  it  is  contrary  to  precedent 
to  execute  a  man  twice  for  the  same 
offence. 

No  one  is  so  open  to  reason  as  a  China- 
nan  ;  the  highest  encomium  bestowed  on 


a  good  citizen  is  that  he  sho  /ee,  talks 
reason,  and  his  intellect  is  conspicuously 
receptive  of  subtle  pros  and  cons.  Lo 
surrendered  the  point,  and  confined  his 
argument  to  the  price :  he  pointed  out 
that  Lim-fung,  by  his  own  statement,  would 
earn  one  thousand  dollars  reward  for 
sending  back  the  body  ;  and  could  not  in 
fairness  demand  more  than  another  five 
hundred  dollars  (one  hundred  pounds)^ 
which  was  already  more  than  he,  Lo, 
could  afford. 

But  Lim-fung  wallowed  in  distress.  Five 
hundred  dollars !  Did  his  Excellency 
imagine  that  a  substitute  could  be  picked  up 
for  nothing ;  that  so  rare  and  aristocratic 
a  physiognomy  could  be  matched  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  that  embalming,  coffin,, 
freight  were  thrown  in  gratis  ?  No ; 
such  fashion  talk  no  have  got.  His 
Excellency  wanted  to  defraud  an  honest 
man  of  the  bare  wages  of  rice  and 
opium ;  but  since  he,  Lim  -  fung,  was 
privately  heart  and  soul  absorbed  in  the 
welfare  of  his  countr}',  and  overflow- 
ing with  sympathy  for  his  Excellenc}''s 
projects,  he  would  make  a  sacrifice,  do 
the  trick  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  say 
no  more  about  it.  And  on  this  basis, 
although  it  absolutely  cleared  out  the 
capacity  of  poor  Lo's  pocket,  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at,  and  Lim-fung  was 
under  contract  to  find,  assassinate,  and 
pack  a  plausible  duplicate  of  the  con- 
spirator, to  travel  back  to  the  fatherland 
on  the  same  vessel  as  the  live  original ; 
cash  to  be  paid  on  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  deed. 

Lim-fung  then  produced  a  tape  from  his 
pocket,  and  measured  Lo  for  his  coffin  : 
a  gruesome  proceeding,  not  altogether 
enlivened  by  the  facetious  remark  that  he 
was  a  light  weight,  and  if  he  got  a  sub- 
stitute to  match  it  might  save  a  few  cents 
in  coolie  hire. 

**  You  will  not — er — embalm  the  poor 
creature  before  I  have  seen  him  ?"  Lo 
requested  anxiously.  **At  least,  I  must 
inquire  the  names  of  his  relatives,  in 
order  that  hereafter  he  may  receive  the 
posthumous  pai'lo^ 

Lim-fung  was  grieved  at  such  an 
aspersion  on  his  commonsense.     "What 
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words  ! "  he  said  reproachfully.  "  Sup- 
pose I  kill  he  and  you  no  pay^  he  go  bad 
and  money  wasted.  Next  Friday  evening 
you  come  my  shop,  Ling- Hui- Hong, 
Flower  Street,  any  man  savvy,  and  bring 
the  thousand  dollar  and  papers ;  he 
put  on  your  clo's,  you  see  him  in  coffin, 
and  I  give  you  letter  to  my  agent  to 
post  yourself.  Then  all  ploper ;  you 
dead,  take  dead  man's  name,  go  back, 
be  happy." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  week  Lo's  antici- 
pations lost  their  roseate  hue,  and  he 
realised  far  more  seriously  than  on  his 
previous  attempt  how  dark  and  dangerous 
are  the  paths  of  the  conspirator.  He 
realised  that  he  was  the  accomplice,  if  not 
the  instigator,  of  a  murder,  and  although 
he  could  find  certain  approved  state 
casuistries  to  justify  the  connivance,  his 
humane  heart  shuddered  at  the  guilt. 
He  thought  of  what  he  had  suffered  him- 
self when  death  hovered  over  him,  and 
how  black  and  hopeless  was  the  prospect 
when  his  brother  betrayed  him ;  and  that  led 
his  thoughts  insensibly  back  to  that  beloved 
young  scamp,  full  of  surmise,  and  also  of 
fond  hopes  for  power  to  indulge  him. 
Chi-lu  was  the  favourite  of  his  old  father 
as  well,  and  Tai-shui  possessed  the  filial 
reverence  in  an  intense  degree,  and  longed 
to  be  able  to  please  the  old  man  by  estab- 
lishing the  ne'er-do-well  in  a  career  which 
should  give  scope  for  his  talents.  Poor 
Lo  Tai-shui  I  He  was  a  good  young  man, 
and  it  sorely  rent  him  to  incur  his  family's 
displeasure  in  order  to  procure  his  country's 
liberty.  This  led  him  once  more  into  the 
usual  fond  hopes  of  ambition,  and  the 
crime  which  he  was  pledged  to  participate 
dwindled  into  a  negligeable  abstraction  of 
cruel  necessity. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  all  this  will 
appear  merely  a  farce ;  Lim-fung  and  his 
Agency  merely  the  comic  detective  ;  but 
Lo  had  a  deeper  experience  of  the  **  ways 
that  are  dark,"  and  knew  how  grim  such 
farces  turned  out  at  the  finish.  Lim-fung, 
with  his  pidgin  English,  his  pigtail,  his 
chocolate  silk  loose  -  sleeved  coat,  so 
absurdly  incongruous  with  his  big  bowler- 
hat  and  pointed  American  boots,  his  fat. 


indiarubber  face,  and  simple,  oily  smile, 
would  strike  a  European  who  heard  him 
discuss  his  proposition  as  a  mere  gro- 
tesque old  clown,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  harm« 
less  lunatic  who  invented  inhuman  Asiatif 
subtleties  which  were  absurdly  imprac- 
tical ;  but  to  Lo  there  was  nothing  absurd, 
grotesque,  or  improbable  in  the  kind  of 
atrocity  proposed.  He  knew  that  murder, 
still  an  experimental  science  bunglingly 
performed  in  Europe,  had  reached  in 
American  China  the  pitch  of  a  fine  art,  as 
it  used  to  be  in  Italy;  and  the  official 
practice  of  kidnapping,  or  buying,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  gallows,  was  too  familiar  to 
him  to  excite  the  least  surprise.  European 
nations  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  this  practice,  by  insisting  on 
the  punishment  of  anti-missionary  rioters ; 
such  rioters  are,  of  course,  seldom  to  be 
caught,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  lot 
of  wretched  beggars  are  decapitated  for 
the  amusement  of  the  foreigners.  Some 
of  these,  pariahs,  lepers,  cripples,  sell 
themselves  of  their  own  free  will,  in 
exchange  for  a  small  sum  paid  to  their 
relatives ;  just  as  in  Europe  men  commit 
suicide  in  order  that  their  children  may 
receive  the  insurance  money.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  In  the  old,  old 
story  of  want  and  necessity  and  survivals ; 
it  is  only  the  procedure  that  changes. 

The  day  before  the  ship  was  to  sail,  Lo 
Tai-shui  repaired  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the 
office  of  the  Corpse  Express.  Lim-fung 
was  sitting  in  his  doorway,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  according  to  the  hot-weather  custom 
of  high  and  low  at  home,  with  his  billy- 
cock hat  tilted  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  a  cigar  in  his  prize-fighter's  jaw, 
suave,  placid,  and  waiting — the  Oom  Paul 
of  the  Chinese  Quarter,  as  simple  and 
unpretentious  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere 
coolie  instead  of  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  State.  A  red  sign-board  with  huge 
gilt  letters  was  suspended  over  his  head, 
and  on  either  side  of  his  dirty  doorway 
hung  beautiful  Confucian  precepts  on  the 
beatitudes  of  death. 

Lim  -  fung  welcomed  Lo  with  the 
unctuous  civility  of  the  shopkeeper,  and 
conducted  him  through  a  great  gloomy 
store  lined  with  coffins  into  a  den  at  the 
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back  of  his  parlour.  **  My  slaughter- 
house, your  Excellency,"  he  said  face- 
tiously. And  ushering  him  into  a  dark 
little  hole  in  which  the  figure  of  a  man 
strapped  to  a  chair  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished, he  said  with  pride — 

**  Be*old  the  substitute !  If  dat  no  belong 
number  one  all-same,  I  give  you  back  your 
money." 

Lo  stared  at  him  with  fearful  un- 
appreciative  eye,  then  turned  his  gaze 
on  the  prisoner.  It  was  dark  in  the 
slaughter-house,  and  to  dissipate  a  delusion 
i^hich  petrified  him  he  struck  a  match. 
The  green  flicker  of  the  sulphur  completed 
the  hellish  aspect  of  the  den ;  but  to  Lo\s 
face,  terribly  set  and  pale,  the  match, 
burning  yellow,  seemed  suddenly  to  add  a 
light  of  startling  sublimity. 

*'  Leave  me  alone  with  him,"  he  said  to 
Lim-fung.  **  It  was  agreed  between  us 
that  I  should  put  some  questions,  and 
when  I  am  ready  I  will  call  you." 

I.im-fung  obeyed,  because  he  knew  that 
he  was  playing  a  dangerous  game,  and 
the  thousand  dollars  was  not  yet  in  his 
hands. 

When  Lim  -  fung  withdrew,  Lo  ap- 
proached the  prisoner  and  scanned  him 
again  with  fearful  and  agonised  eyes. 
The  prisoner  was  strapped  in  a  chair,  and 
his  eyes  were  bandaged. 

**Are  vou  not  Lo  Chi-lu.'^"  said  Lo  in 
the  Mandarin  dialect,  with  trembling,  un- 
recognisable voice. 

**  Pi'hsing  Lo,"  responded  the  young 
man  with  graceful  alacrity,  delighted  to 
hear  his  own  language  again.  It  was  Lo 
Tai-shui's  brother. 

'*  How  came  you  here  }  "  said  Lo  sadly. 

"  Oh,  the  fortune  of  war,"  responded 
the  reckless  young  fellow.  "  Since  you 
know  my  name  I  suppose  you  know  my 
brother.  I  was  in  the  secret  service  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  when  my  brother  escaped  I 
was  accused  of  aiding  him,  and  had  to  run 
for  my  life.  I  had  introductions  to  the 
Ling  Hui,  and  for  a  year  old  Lim-fung  has 
treated  me  well.  Now  he  has  played  me  a 
trick,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  round 
on  me." 

"  You  are  on  the  point  of  death,"  said 
Lo  solemnly.  "  If  you  were  released,  would 


you  be  lo3ral  at  last,  and  carry  out  your 
brother's  projects .''" 

"Rather!  Anything  for  a  short  life 
and  a  meny  one,  and  a  chance  for 
revenge.  I  wish  I  could  come  across 
poor  old  Tai-shooey  again;  I'd  be  his 
man  now,  up  to  the  hilt." 

**  You  will  not  see  him  again,"  said  Lo ; 
**  but  if  you  will  be  a  man  and  a  true  son 
of  Han,  you  may  avenge  him,  and  wipe 
out  your  former  treachery.  Oh  !  may  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors  help  you  to  be 
a  man,  Chi-lu !  But  there  is  no  time 
for  words :  no  other  way !  No  other 
way ! " 

With  unwonted  expedition  Tai  -  shui 
unbound  his  brother,  chafed  his  limbs, 
gave  him  some  brandy,  and  helped  him 
to  stand  up. 

"  Strip  quickly  ;  you  will  change  clothes 
with  me." 

The  change  was  made,  the  young  man 
obeying  the  stranger  in  bewilderment. 
Lo  had  quickly  placed  the  bandage  over 
his  own  eyes,  concealing  his  face. 

"  Tie  me  to  the  chair." 

This  also  was  done. 

"  Now  listen,"  whispered  Lo.  "  I  shall 
call  Lim-fung,  and  you  will  stand  near  me 
so  that  he  may  think  it  is  you  who  are 
speaking.  You  will  see  your  opportunity, 
and  slip  out  of  this  house.    You  will  go 

straight  to  the Hotel,  room  number 

70,  and  shut  yourself  in ;  they  will  not 
see  the  difference.  Then  you  will  read 
some  papers  in  the  pocket  of  your  coat, 
written  in  your  brother's  cipher,  which 
you  alone  know.  They  will  tell  you  what 
to  do.  To-morrow  you  take  passage  for 
Shanghai.  Oh,  Lo  Chi-lu,  be  a  man  ; 
carry  on  the  movement  I " 

"  I  will :  I  must.  But  who  are  you  .^ 
How  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  Why  do 
you  save  me  ?  " 

"It  is  too  late  to  answer  questions. 
Obey  me,  and  think  kindly  of  your 
brother.     I-im-fung  I  " 

Lim-fung  entered.  "You  think  can 
do  }  "  he  said  cheerfully,  standing  near  the 
door ;  "  number  one  likeness,  what  ?  " 

"  Can  do,"  replied  Lo  quickly.  "  I  will 
now  go  and  get  the  money,  and  come  back 
to  see  him — buried,    I  must  go  out :  I  am 
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sick.     Do  it  quickly."     Lo  pushed   his 
brother's  leg  and  whispered,  "  Go ! " 

Lim-fuog  escorted  his  supposed  cds- 
tomer  to  the  door,  chagrined  that  the 
money  was  still  unpaid.  "  It  shall  be 
done,  lao-yrh"  he  said  ominously;  "but  do 


Lo  put  his  head  back  and  sn-allowed 
the  poison.  He  was  a  smoker,  and  having 
been  deprived  of  focilities  during  his 
travels,  had  taken  laudanum  instead.  The 
tincture,  therefore,  ^led  to  killhim. 

I.im-fung  sat  on  a  stool,   ht  a   fresh 


Lb  gasped  in  the  agony  of  human  fear  :  '•  Sparc 


Sfart  ■ 


not  fail  me.  If  you  not  back  in  half  an 
hour  you  own  corpse  follow  substitute." 

Lim  •  fung  returned  moodily  to  his 
slaughter-house.  He  did  not  suspect  the 
change,  or  notice  anything  in  the  darkness. 

"  Your  friend  say  can  let  you  go,"  he 
said  pleasantly.  "  First  you  must  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  to  take  off  stiffness." 


cigar,  and  waited.  When  the  cigar  was 
half  smoked  he  kicked  the  legs  of  his 
victim.  I^  awoke  heavily.  He  had  been 
merely  stupefied. 

"  Hallo  I "  exclaimed  Lim-fung ;  "  not 
dead  ?     How  fashion  ?" 

He  held  Lo's  head  back ;  then  be 
fiercely  tore  off  the  bandage. 
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"Ai-yal    You!    \s>  lao-yth'^ " 

"  Finish,"  said  Lo  faintly. 

"The  money!     The   money!"  hissed' 
Lim-fiing,  shaking  him. 

"  You  must  be  content  with  the  rewaro. 

"  No !  I  send  you  to  China  alive  I  I 
have  you  tortured !  You  swindle  me !  '■ 
Lim-fun^  sat  down  again  to  think  out  this 
oneipected  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars.  He 
decided  to  malce  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and 
secure  the  rt  *atd  for  the  body  ;  and  since 
it  was  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  quiclily, 
lest  the  other  should  return  with  the  police. 
He  stooped  down  and  raised  the  four 
comers  of  the  mackintosh  on  which  the 
chair  stood,  and  drew  out  a  cork  in  the 
niiddle;  a  pipe  passed  through  the  floor 
into  the  sewer,  which  served  to  drain  off 
unsightly  liquid.    Then  he  stood  up. 

"  I  velly  solly,  Lo  lao-jrch,"  he  said,  "  i 
plain  business  man,  not  like  to  alter 
contract.  You  steal  my  substitute,  lose 
me  thousand  dollar.  Cost  you  two 
thousand  dollar  to  go  free.     Which  ?  " 

"1  have  not  got  it,"  replied  Lo  in  a 
faint,  horrified  voice. 

Without  a  word  Lim-fung  drew  his  head 
back  by  the  root  of  the  queue ;  but  before 
the  little  knife  was  outof  its  sheath  the  sense 
of  realisation  had  come  back  to  Lo,  and 
he  gasped  in  the  agony  of  human  fear — 

"  Spare  me  !     Spare  me  !  " 

Lim-fung  paused  in  surprise.  "  Hallo  ! 
You  afraid  ?    What  thing.'" 


"  It  -was  my  brother.  I  could  not  let 
him  die. '  The  thousand  dollars  are  in  his 
pocket.  Go  to  him ;  tell  him  who  I  am ; 
he  will  ransom  me." 

But  '  Lim-ftmg  shook  his  head.  "  I 
think  he  not  so  green,"  he  said ;  "  if 
only  got  one  thousand,  this  certain, 
that  risk.  More  better  makey  finish.  All 
aboard  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  Not  that  !  "  choked  La 
"  Opium — in  the  back — I  fear !  " 

The  little  knife  was  once  more 
suspended,  while  Lim-fung  reflected.  But 
again  he  shook  his  head.  "  Bad  for 
embalming,"  he  murmured  regretfully  ; 
"  besides,  how  fashion  look  when  your 
head  on  a  pole,  and  any  man  see  you 
been  stabbed  in  the  back  ?  No  can, 
Lo  Tai-shui." 

Only  a  minute  later  Chi-lu  came  rushing 
back  alone.  He  found  the  genial  manager 
of  the  Corpse  Express  again  seated 
placidly  on  his  doorstep,  smoking  his 
evening  cigar. 

"  My  brother !  My  brother ! "  gasped 
Chi-lu  breathlessly. 

"  You  bring  the  thousand  dollar  ?  " 

Chi-lu  felt  feverishly  in  his  brother's 
pocket  and  produced  the  bundle  of  notes. 
'■  My  brother!" 

Lim.fung  became  at  once  the  polite, 
obsequious  shopkeeper. 

"  Walk  in,  Lo  lao-yeh"  he  said  with  a 
bow.     Lo  Chi-lu  walked  in. 
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PART    I. 


By  ROBERT    MACHRAY* 


I. 

THE  story  of  the  duel  is  one  of  end- 
less fascination  and  interest.  The 
very  idea  of  men  being  willing  to  hazard 
life  itself,  the  heaviest  of  all  stakes,  for  the 
"point  of  honour"  makes  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  the  imagination— an  effect  which 
is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every 
case  a  duel  is  the  thrilling  climax  of  some 
terrible  tale,  some  dark  intrigue,  some 
strange .  adventure,  of  something  entirely 
out  of  the  common  and  therefore  specially 
arresting.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the  duel  is 
a  succossion,  a  series  of  stories,  sometimes 
splendid,  sometimes  sombre,  but  always 
profoundly  human,  taking  their  colour 
from  love,  hatred,  jealousy,  zeal,  loyalty, 
vanity,  revenge,  and  the  other  great 
elements  out  of  which  the  web  of  life  is 
spun.  'Tis  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
realms  of  romance,  and  as  such  has  been 
eagerly  explored  by  the  novelist  and  the 
playwright. 

Nor  has  the  duel  the  interest  only  which 
attaches  to  the  past.  For  although  the 
duello  has  been  dead  these  many  years  in 
England  it  still  flourishes  in  France  and 
other  countries.  On  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  I  began  these  papers  I 
read  that  a  duel  took  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  nor  was  it  one  of  the  bloodless 
sort  cither.  Duels  were  of  pretty  frequent 
occurrence  in  connection  with  the  Drevfus 
Affair.  The  famous  encounter  between 
the  Italian  and  French  Princes,  fought  in 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  Italian 
army,  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory. 

As  an  institution,  the  duel  proper,  as 
distinguished  from  the  judicial  duel,  has 
existed  for  over  three  hundred  and  fiftv 
years,  and   has    undoubtedly  played    no 


inconsiderable  part  in  the  world's  School 
of  Manners.  So  thought,  at  least,  the 
men  who  lived  in  the  days  when  duelling 
was  a  common  practice.  Thus  a  certain 
Bosquett,  who  had  appeared  either  as 
principal  or  second  in  twenty  duels,  sets 
forth  the  notions  of  his  own  time  on  this 
subject  in  a  volume  published  in  1817 
under  the  quaint  title  of  "  The  Young 
Man  of  Honour's  Vade-Mecum,  a  Salutary 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Duelling" — 

"  It  may  be  further  urged  in  favour  of 
the  practice  that  it  is  the  general  pro- 
moter .of  politeness,  courtesy,;  and  good- 
manners  amongst  all  the  different  orders 
of  gentry ;  that  without  such  p.  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  rudeness 
and  ill-breeding  all  the  pleasures  of  social 
and  agreeable  intercourse  would  be  in 
danger  of  degenerating  into  gross  freedoms 
and  habits  of  incivility ;  whereas,  now, 
gentlemen  are  kept  within  due  bounds  of 
speech  and  courteous  behaviour,  as  know- 
ing they  cannot  offend  without  hazard  of 
the  duel." 

Since  the  **  SaJutarv  Treatise "  was 
written  the  point  of  view,  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  this  country  is  concerned,  has 
completely  shifted.  And  in  justice  it 
must  be  said  that  duelling  among  us  never 
became  the  craze,  the  mania,  the  horrible 
madness  which  it  was  at  one  time  on  the 
Continent,  when  the  prime  topic  of  con- 
versation epitomised  itself  in  the  question, 
"Who  has  been  out  to-day?"  During 
the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  no  fewer  than  four 
thousand  persons  perished  in  duels,  and 
this  in  spite  of  edicts  against  the  practice. 
There  were  many  duels  fought  in  these 
islands  during  the  Stuart  period,  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  excepted.     In  the 
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spacious  days  when  George  the  Third  was 
king,  172  duels  were  fought  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  most  of  them  in  Ireland,  which 
on  this  account  received  the  name  of  the 
"  Happy  Hunting-ground  of  Satisfaction." 
All  readers  of  Charles  Lever's  earlier 
novels,  which  deal  with  this  period,  will 
remember  that  the  duel  is  one  of  their 
prominent  features.  But  after  the  close 
of  the  long  struggle  with  Napoleon,  who, 
by  the  way,  disapproved  of  duelling,  duels 
became  more  and  more  infrequent.  The 
last  duel  between  Englishmen  on  English 
soil  took  place  in  1845,  though  there  was 
another  in  1862  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman. 

Duelling  is  proscribed  by  our  laws  as 
a  felony,  and  if  a  man  kills  another  in 
a  duel,  our  Courts  of  Justice  make  no 
distinction  between  him  and  the  most 
brutal  murderer.  Yet  the  old  idea  in  the 
case  of  the  duel  of  "  killing  no  murder " 
flourished  for  centuries,  notwithstanding 
numerous  laws  and  edicts,  and  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  many  eminent  men, 
as,  for  example,  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning, 
Grattan,  O'Connell,  and  Peel.  The  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  think  it 
inconsistent  with  his  position  of  Prime 
Minister  to  fight  a  duel,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  such  affairs  had  become  very  rare. 

With  regard  to  the  Army — the  natural 
home  of  the  duel,  as  it  were — the  Articles 
of  War  laid  down  that  every  officer  giving 
or  sending  a  challenge,  or  taking  part  in 
a  duel  in  any  way  whatever — either  actively 
as  promoting  it,  or  passively  as  counten- 
ancing such  a  proceeding  by  not  denoun- 
cing it,  shall  be  cashiered.  But  all  the 
laws,  edicts,  and  articles  in  the  world 
against  duelling  would  be  ineffective  were 
it  not  that  the  whole  trend  of  public 
opinion  is  practically  unanimous  against 
it — ^at  least  as  regards  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Elsewhere,  legis- 
lation has  not  succeeded  in  putting  an 
absolute  stop  to  the  practice. 


H. 
The  central  idea  of  the  duel  is  that  the 
honour  of  a  man  depends  on  his  instant, 
unhesitating  readiness  to  maintain  "  with 
his  body "  any  position  he  may  take  up. 


no  matter  how  true  or  false,  good  or  bad» 
that  position  may  be.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  duello,  when  a  man  was  given  the 
"  lie,"  either  directly  by  word  of  mouth  or 
indirectly,  as  implied  in  some  hostile  or 
injurious  act,  it  was  obligator}^  upon  him, 
if  he  wished  to  be  considered  by  his  peers 
a  man  of  honour,  to  disprove  that  "  lie,** 
even  at  the  hazard  of  life  itself.  This  was 
another  way  of  saying  that  death  was  to  be 
preferred  to  disrepute. 

The  ancients  had  nothing  that  corre- 
sponded to  the  duel,  although,  of  course, 
single  combats  were  not  uncommon. 
Indeed,  old  writers  on  this  subject  found 
their  first  example  of  the  duel  in  the 
struggle  of  Cain  and  Abel,  which  certainly 
endowed  it  with  all  possible  antiquity.  The 
fact  is  that  the  ancients  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  avenge  a  "  lie,"  the  most 
slanderous  abuse,  or  even  a  blow.  Thus, 
Sophocles,  on  being  advised  to  prosecute 
a  man  who  struck  him,  calmly  replied : 
"  If  a  donkey  kick  me,  would  you  recom* 
mend  me  to  go  to  law.^"  And  Roman 
law  specifically  said  a  blow  did  not  dis- 
honour. If  one  Roman  threw  a  goblet  at 
another  Roman's  head — and,  according  to 
Horace,  this  happened  often  enough — 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  duel  was  the 
result  :  implacable  animosities  were  re* 
solved  only  by  assassination. 

The  attitude  of  the  old  world  is  perhaps 
best  seen  in  the  following  incident :  When 
Mark  Antony  sent  a  challenge  to  Octavius 
Caesar,  the  latter  replied,  **  If  Antony  is 
wear)'  of  life,  tell  him  there  are  other  ways 
to  death  than  the  point  of  my  sword." 

The  northern  nations  who  conquered 
the  Roman  Empire  were  of  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  were  firmly  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  decide  finally  public  and 
private  quarrels  was  by  single  combat. 
They  maintained  that  the  gods  would  not 
permit  the  innocent  to  suffer,  and  from 
this  belief  sprang  the  Ordeal  of  Battel, 
the  "  Judgment  of  God  "  (Judicium  Dei),  or 
the  judicial  duel,  as  it  came  to  be  called. 

*•  I  perceive,"  writes  Montesquieu,  **  the 
first  appearance  of  the  special  articles  of 
our  poi'n/  d*honnair.  The  accuser  began 
by  asserting  that  some  person  had  com* 
mitted  something ;  the  latter  declared  that 
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this  was  a  He.    Thereupon  the  judges,  in     to  his  side.    Sometimes  a  barrel  took  the 
the  absence  of  other  evidence,  ordained      place  of  the  pit.    For  weapon  the  man  had 
that   a  duel   should   take    place    between      a  bSton,  or  stick,  the  lady  a  kind  of  sling 
them."     It  was  from  this  state  of  thing^s      with  a  stone  in  it.     The  tn-o  Illustrations 
that  the  principle  was  established  that  the      (p.  491),  taken  from  an  old  print  which 
man  who  had  received  the  "lie"  was  bound     reproduces  the  drawings  of  a  much  earlier 
to  light.     The  form  of  denial  ran  :"  Thou      time,    of  these    extraordinary  encounters 
liest,  and  1  am  ready 
to    defend    my    body 
against     thine  ;     and 
thou   shall    either  be 
a  corpse  or  a  recreant 
any  hour  of  the  day. 
And  this  is  my  gage." 
I'hc  gage  was  a  glove 
thrown  down  in  token 
of  challenge. 

The  judicial  duel 
was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  clumsy 
legal  makeshift  of  a 
se  m  i-  barbarous  societ}- 
whose  noimal  state 
was  war.  With  the 
growth  of  feudalism 
and  the  rise  of 
chivair)',  it  took  on 
now  features  of  pomp 
and  circumstance. 
Kings  and  Queens 
attended  by  their 
courtiers  beheld  these 
combats,  for  which 
there  was  even  a 
special  solemn  re- 
ligious service  known 
as  the  "  Mass  for  the 
Duel."  In  England 
this  sort  of  duel  was 
fought  with  lance, 
sword,  and  dagger,  or 

even  with  axes,  by  throwix.;  oow\  thk  <iAf,E:  th.iuas  mowbrav,  dike  ok  korf<.i.k. 
the     nobility     and  cmallenoiso  hen«y,  ir- — - — 

knights ;  the  common 
people  used  staves  and  bags  tilled  with  sand,      have  rather  the  appearance  of  pictures  of 

What  seems  one  of  the  strangest  de-  some  curious  comedy,  but  :hat  such  duels 
velopments  of  the  judicial  duel  was  that  actually  took  place  there  is  no  doubt 
it  was  considered  a  Rtting  mode  of  settling      whatever. 

differences  bttueen  man    and   wife.       Vo  In  the  judicial  duel  battle  by  proxy  was 

equalise  as  much  as  possible  the  inequality  allowed  in  cases  of  disability,  or  where 
of  such  a  contest,  the  man  was  put  in  a  women  and  children  were  concerned, 
pit  in  which  he  was  buried  up  to  the  These  proxies  were  called  champions,  and 
girdle,  while  one  of  his  arms  was  bound      ir  this  connection  it  is  interestingto  notice 
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that   the   chauipioii    who    appears  at   the 
curanation  of  one  of  our  sovereigns — the 
coronation,  of 
the    Queen 
was     no    ex- 
ception— to 


throne,  should 


it    the    ■•  lie," 

is   a    survival. 

coming  down 

to  us  from  the 

ston'eddaysof 

the  judicial 

duel.     In  the 

olden   time, 

however, 

those  represented  by  the  champions  re-. 

mained    outside    the    ring    with    halters 

round  their  necks,  ready  to  be   hanged, 

according   to   the   result   of  the    battle, 

while  the  unsuccessful  champion  had.  his 

right  hand  lopped  off. 

The  next  step  towards  the  modem^luel 
was   that   after  the  disuse  of  the   legal 
ordeal   by  battle  men   of  high  birth  or 
military    rank  claimed    the    privilege    of 
fighting  in  the  lists,  or  chamjis  Jos, 
for  the  assertion  of  their  honour 
before   their  overlord,  or  at  least 
before  a  court  of  peers.     Two  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  duels 
were    that    of    Bayard    und    Don 
Alonzo    de    Sotomayur,    and    that 
between  Chataigncray  and  Jamac. 


and  held  for  ransom  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  period.  He  had  given  his 
parole,  but  broke  it  and  escaped.  This 
was  an  unknightly  thing  to  do,  but  matters 
were  made  much  wojse  for  the  Don  by  hij 
recapture  by  Bayard,  who  shut  him  up 
closely  and  demanded  a  large  ransom,  as 
was  no  more  than  natural.  The  ransom 
was  paid,  but  when  Alonzo  was  back  in  his 
own  camp  he  complained  bitterly  of 
Bayard's  "  ungentlcmanly  behaviour,"  as 
we  would  call  it  now.  The  Chevalier  heard 
of  this  accusation,  and  a  conespoDdence 
ensued  resulting  in  the  "  lie  direct"  being 
given.  Bayard  thereupon  challenged  de 
Sotomayor  to  mortal  combat. 

Don  .\lonzo  could  not  refuse  the  duel, 
and  <t  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  fought 
in  the  Spanish  camp.  By  custom  the 
choice  of  arms  belonged  to  the  challenger, 
but  when  Bayard  appeared  mounted  in  the 
panoply  of  the  man-at-arms,  de  Sotomayor 
said  he  would  only  fight  on  foot,  and 
this  he  did,  as  the  chronicler  sets  forth, 
because  he  knew  that  he  was  less  adroit 
than  Bayard  on  horseback,  and  also 
because  the  latter  was  suffering  from  a 
"  quartan  ague,"  which  greatly  reduced  his 
strength.  Bayard's  companions  urged  him 
not  to  agree,  but  he  was  so  confident  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause  or  in  his  skill  that  he 
did.    The  champs  chs  was  marked  out  by  a 


111. 
There  is  no  more  striking  figure 
in  the  brave  days  of  old  than  the 
Preux  Cheialier  de  Bayard.      It  is 
to  Brantome,  who  received  the  talc 
from  the  Loral  StrpiUur,  that  we  owe 
the  story  of  his  historic  duel  with 
Don  Alonzo,  which  took  place  about  1508. 
It  hapitened   that  in  one  of  the  tmer- 
niinahle  wars  of  the  lime,  de  Sotomayor 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Barletta  by  Bay-rd, 


circle  of  great  stones;  on  one  side  stood 
Bayard,  attended  by  "several  good  and 
valiant  captains,"  on  the  other  the 
Spaniard,  accompanied  by  some  noblemen 
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of  hU  acquaintance.  Both  combatants 
were  armed  with  estoc  (a  kind  of  lon^ 
sword)  and  dagger,  and  each  had  the 
same  pieces  of  armour.  After  lying  down 
aX  full  length  upon  the  ground,  which  he 
kissed.  Bayard  rose,  crossed  himself,  and 
drew  up  to  his  adversaiy,  "as  composed 
as  though  he  ^vere  in  a  palace  dancing 
with  ladies." 

■ '  Sfiicr  Bayardo,  qut  mt  quertys  ?  "  asked 
Soto  mayor. 

"  I    mean  to  defend  my  honour,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  duel  then  began,  and  from  the  first 
Bayard  appears  to  have  had  the 
advantage.  Sotomayor  was 
slightly  wounded  at  the  second 
or  third  pass,  bat  by  means  of  a 
trick  managed  to  keep  the 
Chevalier  at  bay  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Atonzo's  little  dodge 
was  that  each  thrust  he  made  at 
his  adversary  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  movement  of  his 
hand  which  held  the  dagger  so 
that  his  foce  was  covered  and  he 
could  not  be  hurt.  Bayard,  at 
length  perceiving  this  artifice, 
met  it  by  another. 

Holding  his  sword  in  [he  air 
as  if  to  make  a  pass,  but  in 
reality  withholding  the  thrust, 
as  soon  as  his  opponent  had 
dealt  his  blow,  and  momentarily 
had  his  fare  exposed,  the  Preux 
Chffalier  suddenly,  and  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  made  so  trtie  a 
thrust  that,  notwithstanding  the 
soundness    of    tb',    gorget    of  i 

Sotomayor,  the  estoc  entered 
the  throat  of  the  Spaniard  to  a 
depth  of  fout  fingers,  wilh  such  force  that 
Bayard  was  unable  to  withdraw  the  blade 
immediately.  Dropping  his  weapon,  pon 
Alonzo,  who  was  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
seized  Bayard  with  his  arms  and  wrestled 
with  him.  Both  fell,  Bayard  being  on  top 
of  the  other.  Drawing  his  dagger,  the 
Chevalier  cried  :  "'  Now  yield  thee,  Don 
Alonzo,  or  thou  dicst ! "  But  the  Spaniard 
was  already  dead. 

"  You  are  the  victor,  Seiior,"  said  Soto 
mayor's  second ;  '"  he  is  dead," 


When  he  heard  this,  Bayarii  knelt,  once 
more  kissed  the  ground,  and  gave  thanlcs 
to  God  for  the  victory.  Next  he  tonk  up 
the  dead  body  in  his  arms,  carried  it  out- 
side the  circle  of  great  stones,  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  frifinds  of  Sotomayor.'sayirtg — 

"  You  know  that  it  rests  with  me  to  do 
what  i  please  with  my  enemy— that  is  the 
custom  of  the  duel — yet,  as  my  honour  is 
now  saved,  I  surrender  the  body  to  you, 
and  truly  would  1  that  it  were  in  better 
condition." 

And  thereafter,  in  the  midst  of  the 
"good  and  valiant  captains"   who  had 


gone  with  him  to  the  camp  of  the  Spaniard, 
he  rode  back  to  his  own  place  as  if  nothing 
very  much  had  happened. 

IV. 
The  duel  belneen  Chataigneray  and 
Jamac  was  fought  in  1547.  There  had 
been  bad  blood  between  the  two  men  for 
some  time,  because  the  former  had  spoken 
insultingly  of  the  lattcr's  wife's  mother, 
and  they  had  sought  to  bring  the  matter 
to   the   issue   of  a  duel    in  the   reign  of 
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Francis  I.,  but  that  monarch  had  refused 
to  permit  it.  Henry  H.  was  more  com- 
placent, and  on  a  challenge  being  given 
again,  it  was  arranged  that  the  combat 
should  take  place  at  St.  Germain-en- 1  .are, 
where,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  King, 
attended  by  his  whole  Court,  repaired  to 
witness theduel.  ItissaidthatChataigneray 
was  so  confident  of  the  result  that  he  had 
bad  prepared  a  banquet  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  to  celebrate  his  triumph. 


that  of  Jamac.  Both  had  their  seconds 
and  supporters,  all  men  of  distinction, 
among  them  being  the  Grand  EqneTry 
of  France. 

Presently  Jarnac  sent  one  of  his  squires 
to  can}'  the  arms  he  had  chosen  to  his 
foe ;  they  were  a  sword,  a  morion,  a 
corselet,  a  brassart  for  the  left  ami,  but 
without  the  usual  joint  at  the  elbow  (the 
reason  for  which  will  appear  later;,  and 
two  daggers,  one  to  be  worn  in  the  right 


During  the  month  preceding  the  fight 
Chataigncray  practised  with  many  weapons, 
and,  so  to  speak,  got  himself  into  thorough 
training.  Jamac.  with  whom  lay  the  choice 
of  weapons,  also  did  the  same.  .As  the 
sequel  showed,  Jamac  was  a  crafty  man. 

On  the  day  fixed  the  lists  were  set.  and 
we  may  imagine  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene— the  King,  with  his  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, in  the  picturesque  attire  of  that  dav. 
and  the  keen  interest  of  the  numi:rous 
spectators  drawn  together  by  this  notable 
event.  .\t  one  end  of  the  pavilion  was 
the  tent   of  Chataigneray ;    opposite  was 


boot,  the  other  to  be  carried  in  the  left 
hand.  Chataigneray  grambled  not  a  little 
as  the  stiff,  unyielding  brassart  was  fixed 
on  his  arm  by  Jamac's  squire,  and 
exclaimed  that  it  hurt  him.  In  a  fume 
he  told  the  squire,  whom  he  accusL-<l  of 
putting  this  curious  piece  of  armour 
on  him  very  roughly,  that  he  wouKI 
settle  with  him  after  he  had  done  with 
his  master.  To  which  that  gentleman 
replied  :  "  When  you  have  done  your  fight 
with  my  master,  I  shall  have  little  fear  of 
your  Worship" — «ords  which  must  have 
had  an  ominous  sound.    When  the  arming 
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of  Chataigneray  was  finished,  his  squire 
proceeded  across  to  the  tent  of  Jamac  for 
the  double  purpose  of  arming  that  knight 
and  of  seeing  that  he  was  equipped  in 
ever)'  respect  as  his  master  was,  and  in  no 
elhfr  7vay.  We  may  be  sure  that  particular 
care  was  exercised  that  neither  duellist 
had  on  his  person  any  charms,  spells,  or 
talismans  that  might  "queer  the  pitch." 


strode  forward  in  fur}',  his  features  con- 
vulsed with  rage;  Jarnac,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  cool  and  collected,  with  all  his 
senses  about  him. 

After  a  few  thrusts  and  strokes  had  been 
dealt  on  either  side  without  much  damage 
being  done,  Jamac  made  a  feint  of  striking 
his  adversary- on  the  outside  of  the  advanced 
leg.  but  quickly  changing  the  position  of  his 
weapon,  drew  a  reverse  cut  at  the  inaJde 
of  Chataign Cray's  knee  w  ith  the  false  edge 
of  his  blade,  and  that  so  effectively  that 
his  opponent  fell  down  forthwith. 

"Sire,  have  1   proved    mine  honour?" 


Jamac  called   aloud  to   the  King  as  he 
dropped  on  one  knee  before  him. 

However,  as  such  duels  as  these  were 

almost    invariably  fought   a   outmncf,    the 

King  had  first  to  send  for  the  advice  of  hu 

Lord  Constable,  and  as  that  was  somew'hat 

long  in  coming,  Jarnac  concluded  that  the 

duel  must  continue,  and  turned  to  attack 

Chataigneray  again.    Whereupon  the  King 

i mm rH  lately   interposed    by    ihrowing 

>n  into  the  arena,  and  the  duel 

in  end. 

ugneray's  seconds  bound  up 
his  wounds,  but  he  was  so 
mortified  by  his  defeat  that 
he  tore  off  the  bandages,  cry- 
ing out  thct  he  cared  to  lii-e 
no  longer  now  that  he  was 
vanquished  and  dishonoured. 
As  for  the  victor,  he  rode  off 
to  Notre  Dame,  where  he 
hung  up  his  arms  as  a  trophj, 
and  as  a  testimony  to  the  fair 
fame  of  the  lady  of  whom 
he  had  made  himself  the 
champion. 

It  transpired  that  Chataig- 
neray wasamost  accomplished 
wrestler.     He  had  counted  on 
being  able  to  close  with  and 
throw  Jamac,  who,  well  aware 
of  his  adversar)'s   skill,  had 
provided    against    it  by  the 
stiff  brassan, which  completely 
prevented    the     other    frora 
bending   his  arm.    The  par- 
ticular stroke  by  which  Cha- 
taigneray was  disabled — it  is 
not    always    described    with    exactly   the 
same  details  as  those  given  above — was 
long  known  as  the  "  coup  de  Jarnac." 

In  the  next  pap«r  of  this  series  we  shall 
see  that  as  duelling  became  a  matter  of 
fashion,  and  therefore  of  necessity,  it  wm 
impossible  for  one  who  aspired  to  be 
deemed  a  man  of  honour  to  be  too 
punctilious  in  taking  offence.  Any  sub- 
ject or  occasion,  no  matter  how  small  or 
trivial,  was  thought  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  duel,  and  blood  alone  could  wipe 
out  the  sUin,  even  if  it  was  a  purely 
imaginary  one. 
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I  CHANCED  to  be  crossing  Covent 
Garden  Market  one  morning  on 
my  way  from  Henrietta  Street,  when  I 
suddenly  recollected  that  I  had  promised 
to  telegrapWa  message  to  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  country  in  connection  with 
certain  business  which  he  had  asked  me 
to  transact  for  him  in  town  the  preceding 
evening.  A  few  steps  brought  me  to  ihe 
post-office  at  the  corner  of  the  colonnade 
that  runs  along  the  Tavistock  Hotel ;  and, 
entering,  I  despatched  my  message,  and 
stepped  out  again  into  the  street.  At  that 
moment  a  dispute  happened  to  be  in  mid- 
career  between  two  costermongers  not  a 
dozen  paces  distant ;  1  turned  my  head  to 
glance  at  the  combatants,  and  in  doing  so 
collided  forcibly  against  a  passer-by  who 
had  reached  the  corner  of  the  street 
simultaneously  with  noyself. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,*'  said  I,  recovering 
my  balance. 

**  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  Bertram," 
said  Batts. 

"  Why,  Batts,"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise, 
'*  it  *s  you  !  Where  the  dickens  have  you 
sprung  from,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  Christmas ! " 

•*  I  have  sprung  from  the  Tavistock 
Hotel,  where  an  acquaintance  of  mine  is 
staying.  I  only  returned  to  town  a  day  or 
two  ago :  I  have  been  shooting  bears  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  hunting  pigs.  How  are 
you  }  " 

**  Well — as  usual ;  I  am  never  anything 
else.     What  a  lucky  encounter ! " 

**  Luck,  my  dear  Bertram,"  smiled 
Batts,  "  governs  most  of  the  affairs  both 
of  nations  and  individuals.     '  It  is  better 


to  be  bom  lucky,'  etc!      There  is  truth 
in  the  aphorism.     Let  us  go  and  lunch." 

"  By  all  means  ;  and  then  you  can  give 
an  account  of  yourself,"  I  laughed. 

We  had  turned  into  Wellington  Street 
as  we  talked,  and  were  passing  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  when  Batts  stopped  and  looked 
across  the  street. 

"  What  a  very  singular  thing ! "  he 
remarked. 

**  To  what  thing  do  you  refer  i "  I 
asked,  following  the  direction  of  his 
eye. 

**  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  an  Italian 
organ-grinder  over  there  }  " 

•*  I  do.  There  are  others  of  the  same 
description  in  London." 

"  But,  my  good  Bertram,  he  is  playing  a 
tune ! " 
-   **  Ther  all  do,"  I  said  impatiently. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Batts :  "  they  all  do. 
We  will  just-  rest  here  a  moment  if  you 
don't  mind,  Bertram,  and  look  at  the 
photographs  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terrj'." 

He  stepped  into  the  vestibule  of  the 
theatre  and  lit  a  cigar.  Instead  of  looking 
at  the  photographs  of  the  eminent  actor 
and  actress,  however,  he  directed  his 
glance  still  to  the  figure  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  It  was  a  ragged  figure 
dressed  in  the  conventional  slouch  hat, 
baggy  breeches,  and  square  patched  boots 
of  the  itinerant  organ-grinder.  A  loose 
scarf  was  knotted  round  thjs  fellow's  throat, 
and  a  bushy  black  beard  covered  the 
greater  part  of  his  face,  as  he  stood 
diligently  revolving  music  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind. 
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"  You  will  admit  that  it  is  very  rematk- 
able,"  observed  Batts  presently. 

"  I  admit  nothing  of  the  sort,"  1  said 
snappishly,  for  I  ivas  getting  hungry.  *'  I 
see  positively  nothing  remarkable  in  an 
oi^an-grindfer." 


"Ah.  I  have.  His  organ  is  not  a  bad 
one.  It  is,  indeed — as  organs  go — a  good 
instrument,  an  exceptionally  good  instru- 
ment. But  that  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
instantly  strikes  the  listener — that  instantly 
struck  both  you  and  me,  I  may  say.     Ho 


■'  Do  yau  not  ftrctk-f  an  /lali 

"No  —  but    in    this    particular  organ- 

"  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to  differ 
from  his  fellows." 

"  Perhaps  you  see  nothing  remarkable  in 
him,  my  dear  Bertram  ;  but  have  you  been 
■litUning  }  " 

"  I  hsvc  no  ear  foe  music,"  said  1. 


indtr 


r  there  f  " 


was  playing,  1  will  nut  alfirm  a  good  tunc, 
but,  at  any  rate,  an  excepiional  tune — with- 
out the  adjective  of  merit  added." 

"  An  exceptional  tune  ? "  I  repeated, 
with  newly  aroused  interest  in  the  possi- 
bility of  mystery  imparted  by  Batts's  words 
and  manner. 

"  Yes.    A  tune  that  I  am  willing  to  bet 
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was  never  heard  on  an  English  organ 
before." 

"  You  astonish  me !  " 

"  Listen  !     There  it  is  again  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  organ  gave  forth  a 
melody  that  was  certainly,  to  my  ears, 
something  of  the  weirdest  and  most  form- 
less, yet  containing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
distant  suggestion  of  martial  rhythm  and 
vigour. 

"  Ever  heard  it  before  ?  "  asked  Batts. 

'*  Never." 

"  So  I  thought.  It  is  an  obscure  Polish 
march  :  an  air  distinctive  enough  to  linger 
in  the  memory  once  it  has  been  heard, 
and  to  be  easily  recognised  on  repetition. 
I  have  heard  it  more  than  once  in  Svomik, 
but  in  England  never  before  this  moment. 
What  is  the  first  thing  this  reflection 
suggests  to  you  ?  " 

"  That  the  man  has  an  original  musical 
taste." 

*'  Possibly.  To  me  it  suggests  this  : 
That  the  man  has  had  a  special  organ 
manufactured  for  him,  with  this  particular 
air  dove-tailed  between  each  of  the  other 
tunes  on  the  cylinder.  You  will  observe 
it  follows  every  other  tune,  and  all  the 
other  tunes  are  but  the  hackneyed  music- 
hall  ditties  of  the  hour." 

"  True." 

"  A  poor  organ-grinder  cannot  afford  to 
build  a  special  organ  for  himself  or  consult 
his  own  taste  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
tunes  it  is  to  play." 

"  True  again." 

"My  inference,  therefore,  is,  my  dear 
Bertram,  that  the  man  over  the  way  is  no/ 
a  poor  organ-grinder  at  all !  " 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  remark, 
Batts  leaned  against  a  pillar  and  puffed 
placidly  at  his  cigar. 

"And  assuming  the  inference  to  be 
correct,  what  then.^"  I  demanded. 

"What  then?  Why,  Bertram,  I  feel 
just  in  the  humour  to  follow  up  this 
inference  to  any  conclusion  to  which  it 
may  lead.  In  other  words,  I  mean  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery.  I  am  in 
the  mood  for  a  frolic — will  you  join  me  ?  " 

"  If  yon  have  no  objection  to  lunching 
first,"  I  began,  but  Batts  stopped  me  with 
a  gesture. 


"Look !  "  said  he  with  a  smile. 

A  well-dressed  man  walked  rapidly  up 
to  the  organ-grinder,  exchanged  a  quick 
sign  with  him,  received  from  him  a  note, 
and  passed  hurriedly  on.  The  organ- 
grinder  continued  to  turn  the  handle  of 
his  machine  for  some  minutes  after  the 
gentleman  had  disappeared ;  then  lifting 
his  hat,  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead,  and  with  evident  relief 
proceeded  slowly  to  trundle  off"  his  organ 
down  a  side  street. 

"  Come,"  said  Batts,  "  we  will  follow 
him.  Curb  your  appetite,  my  good 
Bertram;  we  will  lunch  later." 

My  own  curiosity  was  now  sufficiently 
excited  by  the  singular  incident  of  which 
we  had  been  witnesses  to  need  no  further 
stimulus,  and  I  signified  my  readiness  to 
accede  to  Batts's  proposal.  Keeping  our 
organ-grinder,  therefore,  in  sight,  we 
crossed  the  street,  and  dived  presently 
into  one  of  the  innumerable  side  alleys- 
which  constitute  the  purlieus  of  the  Drury 
Lane  quarter.  We  had  not  far  to  go. 
The  organ-grinder  stopped  almost  imme- 
diately before  a  squalid  lodging,  and 
opening  a  side  door,  pushed  his  organ 
into  a  passage  giving  admittance  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  himself  disappeared 
after  it. 

"  So,"  said  Batts,  "  we  have  run  him  to 
earth  very  quickly.  That  house  has  no- 
other  exit,  I  perceive.  From  the  comer 
of  this  street  we  can  command  the  door ; 
let  us,  then,  my  dear  Bertram,  trifle  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  comer  of  the  street ! " 

"  And  to  what  end  ?  " 

"  To  the  end  that  we  may  observe  the 
organ-grinder  when  he  comes  out." 

"He  may  not  come  out." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  he  may.  Have  a 
cigar  ?  " 

We  had  reached  the  comer  of  the  alley;. 
Batts  took  up  a  position  from  which  he 
could  unobtrusively  watch  the  door  of  the 
squalid  lodging-house.  I  lit  my  cigar  and 
smoked  silently.  Ten  minutes  passed,  and 
I  began  to  tire  somewhat  of  the  game; 
five  minutes  more,  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  proposing  an  adjournment,  when 
Batts  took  his  cigar  from  his  lips  and' 
nodded. 
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"  Much  as  1  thought,"  said  he,  turning 
quickly  into  the  main  street, 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  just  in  time 
10  catch  sight  of  a  gentleman,  irreproach- 
ably clad,  leaving  the  house  we  had  been 
watching. 

"I  don't  wish  him  to  notice  us," 
Temarked  Batts. 

Indeed,  the  gentleman   seemed  far  too 
absorbed  in  his  own  meditations  to  notice 
anybody.      He,   too, 
turned  the  corner  a 
moment     later    and 
brashed  past  us. 

"  Not  much  re- 
semblance to  our  ci- 
devani  organ-grinder, 
«h .-' "  smiled  Batts. 

"You  think  he  is 
the  same  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  He  only  wears  a 
moustache." 

"  The  beard  was  a 
false  one."     - 

"Wei!,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  follow  him  ?  " 

"  No."  said  Batts. 
"  I  propose  to  return 
to  the  lodging- 
house  ;  but  first  let 
tB  pay  Mr.  May  a 
visit." 

Now    May,    as  --/ 

eveiybody  knows,  is 
the  celebrated 
theatrical  costumier, 
and  his  shop  happened  to  be  but  a  stone's 
throw  or  so  from  where  we  stood.  I  said 
nothing,  but  followed  Batts.  We  entered 
the  costumier's,  and  were  civilly  requested 
by  the  attendant  to  notify  our  demands. 

"  I  want  to  be  instantly  supplied,"  said 
Batts.  "  with  the  costume  of  a  London 
organ-grinder." 

The  man  smiled. 

"  I  have  no  doubl.  Sir,"  he  replied, 
"that  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
meeting  with  your  requirements.  Kindly 
step  this  way." 

He  conducted  us  up  a  narrow  flight  of 
stairs  to  a  large  apartment  which  served 
partly  as  a  store-room  for  old  wardrobes. 


Perhaps  I  could  haV: 
your  lodgtr't—ram 


and  partly  as  a  room  for  the  "  fitting  on  " 

of  customers.     In  less  than  five  minutes 

Batts  had  deposited  in  a  smalt  bag,  which 

the    shopman    procured    for     him,    the 

complete  outfit  of  a  peripatetic  musician  : 

and  we  once  more  retraced  our  steps  to 

the  obscure  lodging-house  in  the  narrow 

alley.     Batts  rapped  with  his  knuckles  on 

the  door — there  appeared   to  be  neither 

bell  not  knocker — and  presently  the  latch 

inside  was  unfastened 

and  an  old  woman's 

face  peered  out  upon 

us. 

"Good     day, 

Madam,"  said  Batts. 

"Arternoon, 

Mister,"  replied  the 

crone  suspiciously. 

"You  have  a 
gentleman  lodger," 
pursued  Batts. 

"  That  ain't  no 
business  o'  youni." 

"  I  propose,"  said 
Batts  politely.  "  to 
make  it  my  business— 
and  yours  too.  Aly 
name.  Madam,  is 
Batts.  This  gentle- 
man is  Mr.  Bertram, 
the  author.  It  is 
possible  you  may  not 
y  "'"'    have  heard  of  him." 

,.  ,         ,  .     .  "I     don't     want 

■  the  uie  of  my  fnend — 
.    ^        .,,,.        noneoyour 

for  tipo  mtnuUs  f  ,  ,  < 

gammon.  Mister, 
snapped  the  old  woman.  '■  If  you  're 
tT^-in'  to  pull  my  leg.  I  ain't  takin'  none 
of  it,  not  at  my  age.  so  I  'II  wish  you  good 
mornin',  an'  keep  your  chaff  for  them 
as  wants  it !  " 

"  My  dear  Madam  !  "  exclaimed  Batts. 
"  what  a  distressing  suspicion  !  Pull  your 
leg !— chaff ! — nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts,  I  assure  you.  But  to  be  plain,  1 
have  business  with  you." 

The  door  had  begun  to  close  in  our 
faces  as  Batts  fired  off  this  last  sentence 
somewhat  hurriedly. 

"Business" — the  door  opened  again — 
"  'ivot  business  ?  " 

Batts  produced  a  sovereign. 
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"  May  I  jsiffer  you  this  trifle  as  an  earnest 
of  my  good  faith?"  he  remarked.  **  The 
business  is  this  :  My  friend  ^nd  I  know 
the  gentleman  who  is  lodging  with  you — 
or,  rather,  whose  organ  is  lodging  with 
you — and  we  want  to  have  a  little  innocent 
fun  with  him — that  is  all.  I  am  going  to 
borrow  his  organ  for  half  an  hour." 

The  old  woman  winked.  Also  she 
pocketed  the  sovereign. 

"  His  orgin  }" 
•  Precisely." 

You  ain't  a-going  to  steal  it  ?  " 
'By  no  means.  It  would  be  quite  a 
white  elephant  to  me  ;  I  will  bring  it  back 
here  in  an  hour — possibly  a  little  less, 
possibly  a  little  more  :  a  mere  practical 
joke,  I  assure  you !  I  desire,  moreover,  to 
make  a  small  change  in  my  toilet.  Perhaps 
I  could  have  the  use  of  my  friend — your 
lodger's — room  for  two  minutes }  My 
own  clothes  I  will  leave  here  till  I  return. 
If  you  like,  I  will  also  leave  a  small 
deposit  in  return  for  the  organ — shall  we 
say  £2S  ?  " 

The  old  dame's  eyes  glistened. 

**  Come  in,"  she  said  briefly. 

We  entered  a  squalid  room ;  the  air  was 
stuffy,  hardly  breathable ;  the  only  window 
was  securely  fastened. 

**  'Sposin'  he  comes  back  afore  you 
do  ? "  inquired  the  woman,  filled  with  a 
sudden  apprehension  of  possible  danger 
ahead. 

•*  Inform  him,  my  dear  Madam,  merely 
that  a  friend  of  his  has  borrowed  his 
organ  for  a  few  minutes,  and  is  practising 
with  it  in  an  adjacent  street.  Now  be 
good  enough  to  show  me  the  dressing- 
room." 

We  ascended  a  rickety  staircase,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  chamber  more  dingy, 
smaller,  scarce  airier  than  the'  one  we  had 
just  left.  A  bundle  of  clothes  lay  on  a 
mattress  on  the  floor.  A  big  false  beard 
was  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Batts.  "I'll  not 
keep  you  a  moment.  Madam." 

The  crone  retired. 

Batts  looked  at  me  with  a  boyish  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"  Ah,  Bertram,  this  is  great !  "  he 
exclaimed. 


"You  appear  to  enjoy  the  joke,"  I 
observed. 

'"  I  do,  intensely." 

"  And  the  consequences  ?  " 

"  Remain  to  be  seen.  Therein  lie? 
half  the  attraction  of  the  thing.  Hand  me 
that  beard,  please." 

He  had,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  effected 
the  change  in  his  costume,  and  now  stood 
before  me  the  oddest  transformation  of 
himself  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  clothes  hung  loosely  upon  him,  but 
they  gave  his  neat  figure  a  singularly 
incongruous  look  of  mendicant  black- 
guardism which  required  only  the  addition 
of  the  beard  to  attain  a  completion  scarce 
short  of  perfect. 

"Do  I  look  like  an  organ-grinder .^^ "  he 
asked'jnrith  a  smile. 

"  You  lo©k  '  like  anything  you  could 
name  that  is  clisreputable,"  I  answered. 

'"  Good.     Now  for  the  organ." 

We  descended  the  creaking  stairs,  and 
were  met  at  the  foot  of  them  by  the  old 
woman. 

"Lawks!"  she  cried,  holding  up  her 
hands  ;   "  you  're  a  beauty  !  " 

"Thank  you."  said  Batts  modestly. 
"  You  doubtless  trace  some  resemblance 
in  me  to  my  friend  your  lodger  ?  " 

"  You  favour  him  some,"  she  admitted. 
"  Wot 's  your  game,  Mister  ?  " 

"A  practical  joke — as  I  have  already 
told  you.  Now  take  us  to  the  organ  and 
I'll  give  you  the  twenty-five  pounds  agreed 
upon." 

The  woman  required  no  second  bidding. 
She  hurriedly  led  us  through  a  door  to  a 
small  back  passage  in  which  we  discovered 
the  organ  standing.  Batts  seized  the 
handles  of  the  truck. 

"  Open  the  street-door,  Bertram,"  he  said. 

I  did  so.  Then  Batts  turned  to  the  old 
woman. 

"  Madam,"  said  he  with  exquisite 
urbanity,  "  you  leave  me  still  your 
debtor!"  And  taking  off  his  hat  with 
a  low  bow,  he  handed  the  astonished 
creature  five  crisp  bank  -  notes.  Her 
fingers  clutched  them  with  an  avidity 
singularly  eloquent. 

Don't  you  go  for  to  steal  that  orgin^ 
now ! "    was    her  parting    iiu'unction,  as 
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Batts  disappeared  through  the  door, 
rolling  the  instrument  before  him.  He 
waved  his  hat  to  her  reassuringly ;  the 
door  closed,  and  we  found  ourselves  once 
again  in  the  side  street. 

*'It  won't  do,"  remarked  Batts,  "for 
you  to  be  seen  conversing  with  a  person 
in-  this  get-up,  Bertram.  The  circum- 
stance might  arouse  suspicion.  Walk, 
therefore,  in  front,  and  join  me  by  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  five  minutes  hence." 

I  laughedi  and  strode  off  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  Batts  trundled  his  organ 
down  the  street.  After  traversing  a  circuit 
of  dingy  alleys  I  emerged  eventually  into 
Drury  Lane,  and  sauntered  slowly  along, 
till  presently  I  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre.  My  ears  were 
instantly  assailed  by  the  familiar  sound  of 
a  street-organ ;  and  there,  standing  in  the 
exact  spot  where  we  had  originally  descried 
the  mysterious  organ-grinder,  I  perceived 
Batts.  He  was  working  away  at  the 
handle  of  his  instrument  for  all  he  was 
worth.  His  lace  wore  the  serious,  stolid, 
impassive  look  of  the  professional 
practitioner.  Some  ragged  children  were 
dancing  to  liis  melodies  in  a  courtyard 
close  at  hand.  At  his  elbow  the  voice  of 
an  apple-cart  woman  was  raised  in  angry 
competition  with  his  strains.  I  crossed 
the  street.  He  touched  his  hat  to  me 
with  a  broad  grin  as  I  approached.  Under 
pretence  of  bestowing  a  copper  upon  him 
I  drew  to  his  side. 

**  Stand  near  me — not  too  near,"  he  said 
hurriedly.  "  There 's  a  second-hand  book- 
shop there.  Examine  the  window,  and 
watch ! " 

I  stepped  to  the  window  of  the  shop 
indicated,  and  from  this  point,  without 
exciting  observation  myself,  I  found  I  was 
able  to  keep  my  eye  on  Batts,  and  even  to 
hear  any  remark  ::hat  he  might  make. 
The  minutes  slipped  by.  Batts  stopped 
playing,  and  trundled  his  organ  down  the 
street. 

"  We  must  change  our  pitch,"  he 
observed,  as  he  passed  me,  "and  return 
here  again — for  I  *m  convinced  that,  if 
there  is  a  rendezvous  at  all,  this  is  the 
chosen  spot  for  it." 

For  more  than  an  hour  we  shifted  about 


the  side  streets  adjoining  the  Strand  Batts 
playing  diligently,  and  now  and  again 
receiving  the  tribute  of  a  copper  from 
some  passing  admirer;  I,  lounging  indo- 
lently at  'shop- windows,  and  devoutly 
wishing  the  freak  at  an  end,  till,  at  length, 
we  found  ourselves  again  stationed  in  the 
respective  positions  from  which  we  had 
originally  set  out  on  our  rounds.  I  think 
I  knew  most  of  the  titles  of  the  books  in 
that  second-hand  shop  by  heart,  when 
suddenly  my  waning  interest  became  once 
more  galvanised  into  activity.  A  man, 
dressed  in  a  frock-coat  and  a  tall  hat, 
stopped  in  front  of  Batts.  For  a  moment 
he  regarded  him  steadily.  Batts  said 
something  in  a  low  voice.  The  new- 
comer nodded,  and  immediately  passed 
a  letter  to  Batts,  and  not  pausing  for  a 
reply,  walked  hurriedly  on — exactly  as  his 
predecessor  had  done  with  the  first  organ- 
grinder.  When  he  had  disappeared,  I 
approached  Batts. 

"Well.^"  I  said. 

**  Now  we  shall  have  a  clue  !  "  smiled 
Batts.  "Did  you  identify  the  gentle- 
man }  " 

"  No." 

"  He  was  the  same  man  that  took  the 
note  from  our  friend  the  organ-grinder  of 
this  morning;  and  this,"  added  Batts, 
tearing  open  the  envelope  he  had  just 
received,  "  is  evidently  the  answer  to  that 
note.  Ha ! "  he  muttered,  running  his 
eye  rapidly  over  the  contents,  "  this  looks 
serious,  Bertram.  Here  is  no  mare's-nest ! 
Read,  my  dear  fellow." 

I  took  the  paper  from  his  hand  and  read, 
in  French,  the  following  communication — 

"Your  instructions  for  the  coup-d'^itat 
on  Friday  will  be  carried  out.  Since  he 
journeys  to  Paris  that  day,  and  not  London, 
the  committee  will  leave  England  for  the 
capital  to-night." 

"  Phew !  "  I  exclaimed,  after  perusing 
this  remarkable  missive.  "  What  the 
dickens  is  all  this  rigmarole  about } " 

"  Why,  it 's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff," 
rejoined  Batts.  "  Nothing  more  nor  less 
than  one  of  the  countless  conspiracies 
which  seem  to  be  for  ever  agitating  the 
internal  policy  of  the  Balkans." 
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"  The  Balkans ! "  I  repeated  in  surprise. 

**  I  am  convinced  of  it.  The  note  is 
intentionally  worded  with  some  ambiguity, 
but  it  is  easy  to  identify  the  personality  of 
the  pronoun.  *  He/  I  should  say,  refers  to 
the  Prince  of  Riv&nia  —  our  old  friend, 
Bertriam,  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  episode," 
•concluded  Batts  with  a  smile. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  7  "  I  asked. 

"The  method  of  the  deliverv  of  the 
note.  These  little  conspirators  love  all 
the  trumpery  paraphernalia  of  myster}'. 
Then  there  is  the  tune  —  the  singular 
Polish  tune — to  localise  our  inferences. 
None  but  a  Borastrian  or  a  Rivsknian  could 
have  hit  upon  that  melody  for  a  password. 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  mention  of  the 
*  journey  to  Paris'  and  the  'committee.' 
The  former  relates,  in  all  probability,  to 
the  Prince ;  the  latter  to  the  Secret 
National  Council  (as  these  political 
squib-makers  call  themselves).  Finally, 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  *  coup  -  </'//«/  ' 
which  is  to  take  place  on  Friday.  This 
is  Monday.  The  coup-cTiiaty  I  am  inclined 
to  assume,  refers  to  some  measure  for 
undermining  the  Royalist  influence  in 
Svomik  during  the  Prince's  absence — 
or,  indeed,"  added  Batts,  "  it  may  be  for 
kidnapping  his  Highness  Loris  himself." 

"  Well,  upon  my  word !  "  I  exclaimed. 
**You  reel  off  your  inferences  with  the 
instantaneousness  of  a  trained  detective, 
Batts ! " 

•*  They  are  based  on  the  simplest  logical 
data,"  he  replied.  **  A  child  could  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusions." 

"A  child,"  I  retorted,  "would  not  have 
the  initial  advantage  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  national  music  of  an  obscure 
Balkan  State." 

**  True,  my  good  Bertram.  I  take  no 
credit  to  myself  for  that.  It  is  only  an 
hour  or  so  ago,  you  will  remember,  that  I 
made  an  observation  to  you  which  this 
very  circumstance  bears  out :  Luck,  or 
chance,  governs  most  of  the  affairs  both  of 
individuals  and  nations !  " 

*•  I  recollect.  But  if  your  deductions 
are  correct,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
burdened  with  a  certain  degree  of  respon- 
sibility by  this  chance  discovery.  How  are 
we  to  act  ?  " 


"Softly— and  stand  back  a  little!" 
replied  Batts  hastily.  "  Here  comes  our 
friend ! " 

I  had  scarce  time  to  step  a  pace  to  the 
rear  of  Batts  when  a  gentleman  hurried  up 
to  him  from  the  direction  of  Long  Acre. 
I  recognised  the  new  arrival  at  once  as  the 
man  who  had  issued  from  the  lodging- 
house  to  which  we  had  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing tracked  him — the  quasi-organ-grinder, 
in  fact,  whose  instrument  Batts  was  at  that 
moment  manipulating  with  a  grave  and 
patient  ardour.  The  gentleman  walked 
straight  up  to  Batts  and  confronted  him 
angrily.  Batts  continued  to  ply  the  handle 
of  his  organ,  his  countenance  impassive 
and  unmoved. 

"Qu'est-ce  que  vous  ^tes?"  exclaimed 
the  stranger.     "  Vous  parlez  Fran9ais  }  " 

"Si,  Signore,"  replied  Batts,  arresting 
the  revolution  of  his  handle  midway,  and 
regarding  his  interlocutor  with  a  grin. 
"  Non  parlo  Francese." 

"  Diavolo !    E  Italiano  }  " 

"  Vraiment.     Tedesco ! " 

"  Coquin  ! "  laughed  the  other.  Then, 
continuing  in  French :  "I  do  not  know 
you,  but  you  appear  to  have  some  object 
in  this  buffoonery  of  yours,  Sir.  My 
friend,  whoever  ^'ou  are,  how  comes  it  that 
you  have  stolen  my  organ ^" 

"  And  your  beard,"  put  in  Batts. 

"  By  my  faith,  yes  !  " 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  should  possess 
an  organ.  Monsieur,  that  plays  a  Polish 
march — such  as  one  hears  sometimes  in 
the  streets  of  SvornAk — and  that  you  should 
have  the  beard  of  an  Italian  vagrant  with 
which  to  disguise  your  features  ?  Permit 
me  the  questions." 

"  ISIark  you,"  cried  the  stranger  wrath- 
fully,  "  you  are  impertinent,  and,  moreover, 
a  thief!  I  %vill  take  you  to  the  police- 
station  for  stealing  my  organ.  Sir ! " 

"  Come  along,"  said  Batts  cheerfully. 
"  Bow  Street  is  close  at  hand.  It  will 
seem  odd  for  a  well-dressed  gentleman  to 
claim  a  barrel-organ,  truly ;  and  Monsieur 
can,  doubtless,  explain  about  the  bearr^  at 
the  same  time,  also  tV.e  note " 

"  The  note,  Sir  !  " 

*•  Without  question  you  delivered  a  note 
not   long    since  to  a  passer-by.     Italian 
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organ-grinders  sometimes  receive  coppers, 
occasionally  even  threepenny  -  bits,  but 
never.  Monsieur,  never  do  they  transmit 
secret  letters  to  well-dressed  gentlemen, 
who  pass  hurriedly  by.  Yet,  no  doubt, 
you  can  explain." 

**  Come,"  interrupted  the  foreigner,  with 
evident  uneasiness,  "  I  see  you  are  not  a 
bad  fellow,  and  we  will  not  go  to  the 
police-station.     The  note  was  nothing." 

'•Nothing!"  repeated  Batts.  **  Nor 
yet  the  answer  to  it,  which  I  have  just 
received,"  he  added  calmly. 

**  The  answer  1 "  exclaimed  the  man, 
almost  leaping  from  the  pavement  in  his 
sudden  consternation.  "Give  it  to  mc, 
Sir — give  it  to  me  instantly  !  " 

•*  By  no  means,"  said  Batts.  "  You  and 
I  and  my  friend  here,  would  it  not  be  more 
sociable.  Monsieur,  for  us  all  three  to  read 
the  answer  together  ?  Supposing,  then, 
we  go  back  to  your  lodgings  }  They  are 
situated  not  far  off !  " 

The  stranger  looked  at  Batts,  then 
he  looked  at  mc  ;  then  he  looked  at 
the  organ,  and  finally  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

**  Very  well,"  said  he,  **  come  to  my — 
lodgings  1 " 

**  My  friena,"  replied  Batts,  turning  the 
organ  round,  **  allow  me  to  apologise  for 
this  trifling  deception.  You  have,  of 
course,  by  now  perceived  that  my  passion 
for  indulging  in  jokes  has  led  me  to 
impose  this  trick  upon  you.  We  belong, 
Sir,  to  the  same  fraternity  as  yourself — 
this  gentleman  and  I !  We  are,  in  fact, 
members  of  the  Committee  to  whom  vou 

m 

were  despatched  with  the  message  which 
we  received  from  you  this  morning ;  and 
I  it  is,  and  no  other,  who  was  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  our  reply  to  it !  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  select- 
ing my  own  method  of  performing  that 
office.  I  went  to  your  lodgings,  procured 
from  a  second-hand  sliop  these  clothes, 
borrowed  your  organ,  and,  together  with 
my  colleague,  repaired  hither  to  await  you, 
and  (a  thousand  apologies !)  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  your  surprise  and  confusion 
at  discovering  your  organ  and  your  dis- 
guise in  the  hands  of  an  apparent  stranger ! 
If  I  have  kept  up  the  farce  a  moment  or 


two  longer  than  courtesy  sanctioned,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  not  withhold  from  me 
your  pardon.  Monsieur !  " 

"  By  my  faith,  Sir ! "  exclaimed  the 
foreigner,  more  than  half  relieved  at 
Batts' s  glib  explanation,  yet  almost  half 
angry  at  what  he  imagined  to  be  the 
ridiculous  fraud  we  had  practised  upon 
him,  "you  have  a  pretty  talent  for  practical 
joking,  I  must  say!  None  the  less,  you 
make  such  an  excellent  organ-grinder  that 
I  must  find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  you. 
Yet,  Sir,"  he  added  gravely,  "  this  is 
scarcely  a  matter  for  jesting — nor  is  our 
business  of  a  kind,  one  would  think,  ta 
warrant  the  incurring  of  needless  risk ! " 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  rejoined  Batts,  with 
an  admirable  appearance  of  penitence ; 
"but  I  can  reassure  you :  I  have  been  careful 
to  avoid  all  possibility  of  risk.  Monsieur. 
None,  for  instance,  but  yourself  could  have 
detected  me  in  this  disguise ;  and  I  knew 
well  that  you  would  not  be  long  in  return- 
ing here  to  search  for  me,  on  finding  that 
your  organ  had  been  extracted  from  its 
hiding-place !  As  for  the  note  which  I 
bear,  its  delivery  has  thus  only  been 
delayed  for  ten  minutes ;  and  things  have 
so  fallen  out,  I  may  tell  you,  that  there  is 
now  no  immediate  need  of  haste." 

"  Why,  no.  Monsieur,  I  suppose  there  is 
not,"  returned  the  stran,a:er ;  "  but,  pray» 
how  did  you  discover  the  obscure  and 
unseemly  den  in  which  I  have  been 
constrained  to  secrete  my  organ  and  my 
disguises  }  " 

"  By  the  very  simple  process  of  watching 
you  enter  it,"  observed  Batts,  "  after  I  left 
you  this  morning !  My  dear  friend,  is  it 
possible  that  even  now  j;gu  do  not  recognise 
me  ?  " 

The  stranger  scrutinised  Batts  closely. 

"  By  the  saints,  I  do  not ! "  he  replied 
in  a  perplexed  tone. 

"  The  greater  credit  to  my  disguise ! "" 
laughed  Batts.  "The  beard,  no  doubt, 
makes  a  difference  :  when  I  passed  yoir 
this  morning  /  wore  none  either." 

"  You  passed  me }  Then  it  was  you 
who ?  " 

"  Received  your  note  ?  Can  you  any 
longer  doubt  it }  " 

The  stranger  whistled. 
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"Certainly,"  he  said,  "the  disguise  is 
good.  I  should  not  have  penetrated  it. 
And  this  gentleman  ?  "  pointing  to  me. 

"  One  of  our  colleagues,"  explained  Batts 
airily. 

The  gentleman  and  I  exchanged  bows. 
We  had  by  this  time  gained  the  side  street 
in  which  the  lodging-house  was  situated, 
and  Batts  wiped  his  forehead  with  a  red 
pocket  -hand  kerchief. 


"  Take  in  the  organ,"  said  the  foreigner 
to  her  curtly,  and  speaking  in  broken 
English.  "  These  gentlemen  and  I  will 
talk  for  a  moment.     Leave  us." 

"With  your  permission  1  will  first 
change  my  clothes,"  said  Batts.  "  I  know 
my  way.  Do  me  the  favour  to  await  me 
here.  Sir.  You  may  as  well  assist  me, 
Bertram." 

I  took  the  hint  and  accompanie;!  Batts 


"  My  fritnd,  whoever  you  are,  hoa  tomes  it  that  you  halt  slnlen  my  organ  ?  " 


"  Faugh  !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  I  have  had  enough  of  this 
masquerailing,  and  shall  not  be  sorry  to  get 
into  civilised  clothes  again.  This,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  the  house  .' " 

"  It  is,"  said  the  stranger,  as  we  once 
more  paused  before  the  door  of  the  squalid 
lodging,  and  our  companion  pushed  it 
open  unceremoniously.     "  Pray  enter." 

We  did  so.  and  were  confronted  by  the 
same  old  woman  as  had  welcomed  us 
before.  At  sight  of  her  lodger  she  seemed 
to  gather  assurance,  and  curtseyed  to  us 
with  a  clumsy  and  sullen  civility. 


up  the  rickety  staircase  to  the  stuffy  attic, 
leaving  the  stranger  to  await  our  return 
below. 

"  Now,"  said  Batts.  when  we  were 
alone,  "  we  need  not  waste  much  more 
time  in  playing  this  comedy  with  our 
Borastrian  gentleman  downstairs.  He  is 
a  foolish  fellow  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
u[K>n,  yet  he  seems  quite  unsuspicious  of 
our  real  characters.  Of  course,  chance 
has  favoured  us — again.  There  has  been 
nothing  in  our  conduct  to  which  a 
plausible  colouring  could  not  be  lent 
by  the  eiplanation    1    gave   him  of   it. 
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The  possession  of  the  note  seems, 
indeed,  to  carry  with  it  full  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  professions.  For  the 
rest,  I  wish  only  to  elicit  one  or  two 
points  of  information  from  the  gentleman 
before  taking  our  leave  of  him,  and  then 
vfe  can  act  as  circumstances  demand." 

"The  least  word  might  betray  us  to 
him,"  I  remarked. 

"  Then  that  least  word  must  not  be 
spoken  !  "  replied  Batts.  **  Trust,  my 
^ood  Bertram,  to  my  discretion." 

"It  is  of  the  reckless  description ! "  I 
laughed. 

**  A  bold  game  is  often  the  safest,"  he 
rejoined,  putting  on  his  coat.  "  Now  I 
am  ready  ;  let  us  get  down  again." 

W'^e  found  the  Emissary  of  Borastria  (for 
so  did  Batts  persist  in  identifying  the 
stranger)  pacing  the  dingy  little  room 
impatiently  as  we  re-entered  it. 

"  So,  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  "  per- 
haps you  will  be  good  enough  now  to 
•deliver  me  your  letter." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Batts,  handing 
him  the  sheet  of  note-paper  carefully 
folded,  as  though  it  had  been  in  the  first 
instance  innocent  of  the  shelter  of  an 
•envelope.     "  Permit  me." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  other,  unfolding 
the  letter  and  perusing  it  attentively. 

Batts  hummed  softly  to  himself  while 
he  did  so.  Presently  the  foreigner 
looked  up. 

"  That  is  well,"  he  observed  shortly. 

"  Very  well,"  agreed  Batts.  "  We  shall, 
BO  doubt,  meet  in  Paris." 

"  But  we  shall  not  stay  there  long  ! " 

"  Certainly  not.  Not  long.  Of  course 
not.    The  Prince " 

**  Leaves  Svomik  on  Friday." 

"  Exactly.     And  so " 

"It  may  happen  on  the  frontier." 

"  That  is  what  we  understood.  He  must 
not  reach  Paris,  in  fact." 

"The  details  have  yet  to  be  definitely 
arranged." 

"  In  Paris  ?  " 

"To-morrow." 

"  Precisely.     And  Prince  Loris " 

"  Name  no  names,  Sir ! "  cried  the  other 
angrily. 

Batts  smiled. 


"A  lapsus  lingtuB.  We  will  take  our 
leave.  Sir,  for  the  present.  We  start,  you 
know,  by  the  night  mail  this  evening. 
Doubtless  you  will  join  our  party." 

"Unless  I  leave  earlier,"  replied  the 
stranger.     "  In  which  case " 

"  We  will  meet  to-morrow  in  Paris." 

"  Without  doubt." 

Batts  took  up  his  hat. 

"  And  so.  Monsieur,  au  revotrl  "  he  said 
with  a  bow. 

"  Au  rfvot'r,  gentlemen,  and  bon  voyage  V* 
said  the  stranger,  returning  our  bows. 

A  minute  later  the  door  had  closed  upon 
us,  and  Batts  and  I  were  once  more  in  the 
street. 

"  An  admirable  conspirator  ! "  laughed 
Batts.  "  So  laconic,  artless,  serious,  and 
unsuspecting ! " 

"The  most  suspicious  are  the  most 
easily  deceived,"  I  said. 

"  A  fallacy,  my  good  Bertram !  "  said 
Batts.  "  As  a  rule  it  is  not  so  ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  luck  has  been  with  us. 
Pure  luck,  Bertram;  nothing  but  luck!" 
As  he  spoke  he  signed  to  a  passing 
hansom. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  "  I 
demanded. 

"  Drive  to  the  Central  Telegraph  Office," 
he  replied.     "  Get  in,  Bertram." 

I  did  so ;  and  when  we  were  seated  siue 
by  side  in  the  hansom  Batts  volunteered  a 
further  explanation  of  his  motives. 

"My  first  inference,"  said  he,  "was 
obviously  correct.  There  is  evidently  a 
plot  on  foot  to  kidnap  his  Highness  Loris 
of  Rivinia  as  he  crosses  the  frontier  on  his 
journey  to  Paris  on  Friday.  I  think  we  can 
safely  assume  that — or  something  like  it. 
Then  will  follow  the  coup  dUiat  referred  to 
in  the  letter.     And  aprh ^' 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  A  general  discharge  of  revolutionary 
squibs,  my  good  Bertram;  a  regular 
political  pyrotechnic  display!  Possibly 
an  appeal  to  European  arbitration — good- 
ness knows  what  afterwards.  But,  fortu- 
nately, we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
damage  these  Balkan  fireworks  by  a 
judicious  douche  of  cold  water,  you 
and  1 1 " 

"  Indeed  !     How  }  " 
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"  By  means  of  the  telegraph,  Bertram." 

"  Oh,  I  see !  You  purpose  to  wire 
information  to  the  Prince  ? " 

*•  No,  my  good  Bertram,  not  to  the 
Prince." 

"  To  whom,  then  ?  " 

**  Why,"  said  Batts,  who  was  evidently 
in  the  highest  good  humour,  ''  to  the 
excellent  Szarvas,  of  course — ^that  grisly 
old  martinet  who  acts  as  the  Prince's  con- 
fidential adviser,  and  holds  both  the  Prince 
and  his  Government  in  leading-strings! 
To  Szarvas  and  no  other." 

"  Colonel  Szarvas  I  I  remember  seeing 
him  at  the  Savoy  Hotel." 

"Your  memory  serves  you.  Colonel 
Szarvas  is  not  a  man  easily  forgotten  once 
seen.     Luckily,  he  understands  English." 

"  Why,  luckily  ?  " 

**  Because  a  telegram  in  English  will  be 
less  likely  to — ^miscarry  ! "  observed  Batts 
meaningly. 

**  Ah,  I  perceive." 

"  You  are  aware,  of  course,-  that  there 
is  a  strict  censorship  over  outgoing  tele- 
grams from  Svorn^k  and  Bliitz  ?  " 

"  I  was  not." 

*•  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  fellow,  the  Govern- 
ment are  very  particular  on  that  point. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  our  conspirators.  They  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  means  of  personal 
communication,  as  you  have  seen.  A 
telegram,  however,  from  London  will  not 
be  blocked." 

"  Especially  if  it  be  in  English  ?  " 

"Especially  if  it  be  in  English  !  Here 
we  are." 

Batts  descended  at  the  post-office,  and 
I  followed  him.  Stepping  to  the  tele- 
graph-desk, he  wrote  hastily  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  handed  me  the  following 
draft  of  his  telegram  to  read — 

"  To  Colonel  Szarvas,  Svomik,  Rivdnia. 
I  have  received,  authentic  proofs  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to  kidnap  the 
Prince  and  overthrow  his  Government  on 


Friday  next — the  occasion  of  his  journey 
to  Paris.  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  tele- 
graphing to  inform  you  of  the  plot,  details, 
of  which  I  will  wire  to  you  if  you  desire. 
Archibald  P.  Batts,  Savoy  Hotel." 

'*  You  have  said  enough  and  not  too 
much,"  I  observed,  handing  him  back  the 
telegraph-form. 

"And  we  have  only  now,"  remarked  he,. 
"  to  await  the  Colonel's  reply." 

The  telegram  was  instantly  despatched, 
and  Batts  and  I  found  ourselves  at  length 
free  to  indulge  in  our  long-deferred  lunch. 

"  I  think,  indeed,  that  we  have  earned 
it,"  he  smiled,  as  we  sat  down  at  the 
table. 

It  was  past  four  o'clock  when  I  accom- 
panied Batts  back  to  his  hotel.  Scarcely 
had  we  entered  the  smoking-room  when  a 
messenger  approached  him  with  a  tele- 
gram. Batts  opened  it,  and  leisurely  ran 
his  eye  over  the  contents.  Then  he 
passed  it  to  me  with  a  laugh. 

"  So  much,"  said    he,    "  for  our   dis- 
interested efforts  to  save  Rivdnia,  Bertram  ! 
It  seems  we  might  have  spared  ourselvcs- 
the  trouble,  after  all." 

For  this  was  the  telegram  that  I  read, 
worded  in  English — 

"Colonel  Szarvas  presents  his  compli- 
ments and  thanks  to  Mr.  Batts  for  the 
information  just  communicated  to  him. 
He  begs  to  inform  Mr.  Batts  that  the 
details  of  the  plot  referred  to  in  his 
telegram  have  been  in  Colonel  Szar\'as's 
possession  for  some  time  past,  and  that 
every  movement  and  design  of  the  con- 
spirators is  already  watched  and  known  to 
the  Government  of  Rivdnia." 

"  I  think,"  said  Batts  quizzically,  "that 
in  future,  Bertram,  we  may  safely  leave  the 
management  of  Riv^nian  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  this  omniscient  old  warrior." 

"And,  my  dear  Batts,"  I  added,  "we 
will  meddle  no  more  with  Italian  organ- 
grinders." 
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WE  pulled  our  boat  up  stream  soon 
aftur  sunrise.  looking  to  right  and 
left  for  a  quiet  shallow  where  we  could 
run  her  aground.  We  had  our  cameras, 
freld- glasses,  and  note-books;  we  were  in 
search  of  the   picturesque.     Pushing    off 


from  the  anchored  puut — an  extemporised 
landing-jettv — we  saw  old  Gcorgie  Bates 
«yc  us  narrowly  as  he  stood  in  his  Welling- 
tons cutting  cresses  for  the  London 
market.  He  had  watched  us  load  our 
craft.  Cameras,  gipsy-kettle,  sundry  and 
nondescript  imiicdimenta —  nothing  had 
escaped  his  curious  notice.  Perchance 
he  thought  us  demented.  If  such  was 
not  the  case  his  looks  belied  him. 

The  stream  ran  almost  parallel  with  the 
footpath  through  the  meadows.     From  my 


seat  in  the  stern  I  could  see  the  inter- 
mittent play  of  the  soft  south  wind  over  the 
long  grass,  and  hear  the  twitterings  of  the 
linnet)^  as  they  fluttered,  as  is  their  wont, 
from  field  to  field.     A  jolly  company  of 
blue  titmice  were  busy  in  the  pollards  as 
we  passed,  indifferent  whether 
head  or  tail  was  uppermost. 
The  rainfall  had   been  scant 
for  many  days  and  the  water 
was  low  and  clear.     Resting 
'  on  our  oars,  we  could  see  the 
minnows,  as  Keats  once  saw 
them,    "  staying    their    wavy 
bodies   'gainst  the  stream  "  ; 
and  from  time  to  time  water- 
beetles  (Dyiiscus)  rose  to  the 
surface   and,    satisfied    what 
■   m&nnerof  men  we  were,  dived 
down  again  to  hairy  smaller 
foes.      Presently  the   stream 
swept  westward,  and  the  scene 
was    changed.     Low  -  lying 
meadows,  dotted  with  marsh 
mangolds  and  meadow-sweet, 
were    beside  us    no   longer. 
CAMEitA         Henceforth    the  stream    ran 
through     the    heart    of    the 
summer  woods — the    summer  woods    of 
Old  England. 

Every  man  to  his  taste.  If  a  Spaniard, 
you  will  boast  of  the  scenery  among  the 
mountains  of  Aragon  when  the  morning 
mist  is  brooding  over  the  higher  barrancos, 
or  of  the  falling  waters  whose  continual 
spray  refreshes  the  ferns  that  grace  the 
very  door  of  the  posada.  If  an  Italian,  you 
will  boast  of  the  Viaduct  of  La  Riccia,  of 
leafy  Catanzaro,  of  the  silver-grey  olive  on 
the  hillsides  of  Calabria,  of  the  inspiration 
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that  lurks  in  a  flask  of  Castellano.  Or  if, 
like  Mr.  Louis  Becke,  you  have  seen  the 
multitude  of  isles  lift  their  heads  like 
water-lilies  in  the  Southern  Seas,  you  will 
speak  of  the  call  and  (glamour  of  the  sea- 
fowl,  and  of  the  unresting  play  of  surf  upon 


sweet  will;  and,  strolling  a  few  hundred 
yards,  secured  three  pictures  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article.  In  one,  the  oak  in 
the  foreground  is  a  credit  to  his  species  ; 
in  another,  we  include  two  boys  who  do- 
not  object  to  wade  before  breakfast — and 
their  boots.   The  third  might  illus- 


of  spring  has  been  sung 
by  a  thousand  poets :  'tis 
strange  the  immature  k-aflct  should 
OToke  deeper  admiration  than  the  perfect 
leaf.  We  had  perfect  leaves  and  scenes 
enough  to-day;  it  was  difficult  to  know 
when  to  spare  the  camera.  Suspending 
our  gipsy-kettle  over  an  irreproachable 
camp-fire,  we   left    it   to    boil  at  its  own 


THK  wateb-iat's 

of  his  brown  person  and  formidable 
teeth,  projecting  from  his  upper  jaw  like 
small  tusks  turned  downwards.  He 
shuffled  away  into  deeper  seclusion  for 
a  few  moments  ;  but  presently  re- 
appeared upon  a  hummock  of  float ' 
ing,    hall-rotten    herbage    in    mid-stream.. 
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where  he  sat  upon  his  haunches  boldly 
enough,  turning  his  crust  from  side. to 
side  of  his  mouth  tvith  truly  Epicurean 
relish..  Presumably  he  objected  to.be 
photographed,  for  as  we  were  making 
stealthy  preparations  with  the  camera, 
he  suddenly  bowed  to  us  in  the  most 
ostentatious  manner,  and  took  to  the 
stream.  We  watched  his  brown  snout 
moving  slowly  towards  the  opposite  bank, 
the  nostrils  just  above  the  water.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  himself  he  had  left 
his  crust  upon 
the  hummock. 

"  There  rolls 
the  deep,  where 
grew  the  tree." 
We  thought  of 
Ten  nyson's 
words,  as, 
sheltered  from 
the  noonday  heat 
by  a  superb 
beech,  we  dis- 
cussed the  past 
and  present  con- 
figuration of  the 
richly  wooded 
valley  through 
which  we  had 
wandered.  When 
patriarch    Jacob  the 
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spoke  of  the  "everlasting  hills"  he 
displayed  an   ignorance  of  geology 
very  pardonable  under  the  circum- 
stances.  The  remark  that  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passes  away  is  as  true 
from  the  physio  graphical  as  from  the 
social  standpoint.     But  the  passings 
differ  greatly  in  duration.    The  his- 
torian  regards   two   thousand   years 
ago  as  ancient  history ;  'tis  the  yester- 
day of  geology.     We  may  reverse  the 
proposition  quoted,  and  say  that  the 
sea  once  rolled  where  this  beech  now 
grows ;  for  during  the  Eocene  period 
the  whole  of  south-eastern  England 
was  covered  by  the  ocean.     In  eariy 
pre-glacial  days,  before  the  Lea  basin 
or  the  valley  of  the  Brent  had  assumed 
anything    like    their    present    fonn 
the  land  hereabouts  was  of  a  lower 
level  by  some  two  hundred  feet,  and 
mankind   was   not    yet   the  outcome   A 
whole     ieons     of    biological     evolution. 
Mother  Earth    is  much    older  than  her 
children ;     but    the    mammoth    probably 
roamed  in  this  valley  thhty,   forty,  fifty 
thousand  years  ago  I      Fossif  remains  of 
the    cave  lion,   elephant,    and   mammoth 
were  dug   from  Pleistocene  gravels   near 
this  neighbourhood  in  18841  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Geology  in  Jermyn 
Street,   Piccadilly.      Nearer  to    our  own 
epoch,  but  still  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
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various  deer  and  oxen,  long  since  extinct, 
came  nightly  to  drink  of  the  lowland 
freshets  around  what  is  now  mighty 
London. 

It  was  wann  indeed  as  we  sauntered 
through  the  hazel  glades  in  the  afternoon. 
The  laughter  of  a  jay  rang  out  frequently 
from  the  higher  tree-tops  ;  he  was  Careful 
to  keep  his  distance,  but  we  had  many  a 
glimpse  of  his  blue  wing  and  somewhat 
jerky,   hesitating  flight.      He  is  not  on 


speaking  terms  with  the  gamekeeper,  and 
his  carcase  is  frequently  hung  out  as  a 
fearful  warning  to  his  brethren  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death.  For  he  is  a  reputed 
egg-sucker  and  chick-destroyer ;  that  is 
the  head  and  front  of  his  offending. 
Crow-like  in  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist,  he 
is  classed  among  the  Corvidae,  The  jay 
builds  a  cun-shaped  nest  in  the  thickest 
of  the  wood,  and  lays  from  four  to  seven 
eggs,  densely  freckled  with  light  brown. 
Nowadays  the  law  is  severe  on  us  who  go 
a-birds'  nesting ;  but  twenty  years  back 
we  robbed  many  a  jay's  nest  in  the  woods 
behind  the  lake  at  Stagen hoc-bottom. 
We  make  the  confession  lightly,  for  the 
keeper's  son  was  privy  to  our  depredation. 
We  came  out  from  the  precincts  of  the 
jay  presently  and  found  ourselves  once 
more  beside  the  stream,  fully  a  mile  from 


our   anchorage.     Whilst    retracing    our 
steps  we  met  with  varie^  of  scene  suffi. 
cient  for  our  diversion.     Perhaps  the  most 
prominent  insects  upon   the   wing  were 
the   dragon-flies,  gaudiest    of    the    many 
gaudy     Neuroptera.     that      haunt      our 
inland  waters.      The  French  call  them 
Demoiselles,  but  the   pertinence  of  this 
nomenclature  is  not  quite  obvious.    The 
deportment  of  the  dragon-flies  is  at  no 
time  lady-like  ;  they  combine  the  insolence 
of  the    titmice 
with    the    vin- 
dictive ness     of 
the  tiger-beetle. 
They      are 
cousins   to   the 
caddis    and 
second -cousins 
to   the   cicada. 
Their     gauze- 
like   wings  are 
wonderfully  re- 
ticulated   by    a 
fine  network  of 
nervures.     The 
antennx     are 
small,  the  eyes 
large  and  bright. 
No  inconsider- 
able portion  of 
the  dragon-fly's 
existence      is 
passed  in  chasing  butterflies  and  moths. 
The   males  behave  nidely  towards  their 
partners,  and  domestic   friction   is   often 
painfully  apparent.     The  young  larve  are 
worth    a  week's   patient   study,   both  in 
their  native  haimts  and  under  the  micro- 
scope.    The  lip  is  long,  and   is   armed 
with  pincer-like  palps.     By  darting  these 
palps   forward,    thi-y   can  transfix  an  un- 
wary foe  who  has  perchance  deemed  him- 
self at  a  safe  distance.     They  breathe  with 
their  visceral     We  hoped  to  photograph 
the  dragon-fly  upon  the  wing,   but  found 
it  impossible.     So  we  chose  a  spot  where 
we  had  seen  them  in  full  force,  and  secured 
its  likeness. 

Men  of  rare  parts  live  by  meadow  and 
stream  in  this  England  of  ours.  Some  of 
them  have  looked  Dame  Nature  in  the 
face  for  threescore  years  and  ten  and  have 
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■jiot  been  ashamed.  They  know  a  hawk 
from  a  hemshaw.  There  are  great  men 
among  them  too,  only,  as  Thoreau  puts  it, 
they  never  took  to  the  way  of  writing. 
They  are  learned  after  their  own  fashion, 
though  they  graduate  in  no  school  save 
that  of  experience.  Dante  or  Descartes 
Jie  not  in  their  province ;  but  they  know 
that  the  brooding  lapwing  will  employ 
«very  wile  and  shift  to  divert  your  atten- 
tion from  her  nest ;  that  the  meadow-pipit 
will  cover  her  eggs  tenaciously  even  until 
70U  tread  upon  her  tail  feathers;  that  the 
wren  will  not  suffer  her  privacy  to  be 
\iolated,  but  will  perchance  desert  her  nest 
if  you  take  one  egg  from  her  nine  or  ten. 
We  encountered  such  a  man  as  we  neared 
■our  boat,  and  had  some  talk  with  him  con- 
cerning bats,  over  a  quiet  pipe.  He  had 
watched  them  well  and  read  about  them 
too.  A  few  bats  were  hawking  hither  and 
thither  as  we  were  preparing  to  pull  down 
the  stream  in  the  quietude  of  the  early 
■evening,  and  upon  that  hint  he  spake. 
Naturally  enough,  he  spoke  of  the  pipis- 
trelle  {Vesperugo  pipisirftlus)  as  the  "  flitter- 
mouse,"  but  he  understood  its  habits  well 
■enough.  He  said  that  all  bats  {Chiropterd) 
fiy  abroad  mostly  in  the  early  morning  and 
-at  eve,  but  may  occasionally  be  seen  dis- 
torting in    the   sunshine    at  midday.     In 


England  they  pass  the  winter  season  in  a 
torpid  condition,  suspended  from  some 
coign  of  vantage  by  their  hinder  claws. 
Sometimes  they  are  discovered  by  tht 
country  lads  in  bam,  belfry,  or  elsewhere, 
and  great  numbers  of  them  are  annually 
destroyed.  Several  species  are  not  denizens 
of  England,  but  visit  us  more  or  less 
frequently.  The  noctule,  or  great  bat,  is 
found  as  far  northward  as  Yorkshire.  He 
is  partial  to  cockchafers  and  the  precincts 
of  learning — 1+8  of  them  were  taken  in 
two  nights  from  the  eaves  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  This  is  "gospel," 
and  the  fact  is  recorded  by  Pennant. 

There  was  but  little  light  In  the  sky 
when  we  parted  from  our  rustic  professor 
of  natural  history.  The  sun  had  gone 
down  in  a  blaze  of  golden  glory  behind 
the  wooded  ridge  far  to  our  left — the 
haunt  of  the  wood-pigeon  and  the  squirrel. 
Almost  unbroken  silence  brooded  over  us 
as  we  pulled  for  home ;  we  heard  but  few 
birds  save  the  ever-wakeful  sedge -warbicr, 
and  a  nightingale  in  the  hollow  behind 
the  parsonage.  We  noticed,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  that  the  chaffinches  were  call- 
ing "weet,  weet,"  instead  of  "fink,  fink." 
Let  us  get  to  our  desired  haven  speedily  ; 
for  that  change  in  the  call  of  the  chaffinch 
was  a  promise  of  rain. 
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THE  ^vent  resulted  through  accident 
rather  than  design,  being  the  out- 
come of  an  ingenious  scheme  originated  by 
John  himself. 

His  introduction  of  the  subject  was 
somewhat  obscure. 

**  Two  miserable  local  rags,  and  nothing 
in  'em  but  gossip  and  advertisements  of 
fat  cattle,"  he  remarked,  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  person  making  a  great  dis- 
covery ;  and  after  trying  for  a  moment  to 
work  out  the  connection,  I  g^ve  it  up. 

"  liwe  brought  out  a  paper,"  he  resumed, 
with  conscious  superiority  in  his  tone,  "  it 
would  catch  on  directly,  and  we  could 
price  it  at  sixpence." 

Then  his  meaning  gradually  dawned  on 
me.  A  hankering  after  notoriety,  com- 
bined with  impecuniosity,  has  always 
characterised  John. 

"It  must  be  light  and  literary,  social, 
amusing,  but  not  too  personal." 

"  Smart  I "  I  interjected,  and  John 
looked  rather  annoyed  at  my  hitting  on 
the  exact  defmition  of  his  project. 

"Shall  you  let  the  girls  into  it.?"  I 
asked. 

"Well — ^)'es — because  it  had  better  be 
kept  secret  until  we  're  ready  to  issue  the 
first  number,"  he  said  significantly. 

"  And  they  '11  let  out  just  enough  to 
make  people  want  to  know  more,"  I 
concluded. 

\Ve  held  a  committee  meeting  that 
evening.  There  were  just  the  four  of 
us — namely,  the  two  girls,  John,  and 
myself. 

The  former,  aged  twelve  and  fourteen, 
arc  known  respectively  as  Bones  and  The 
Fat    One,    facts    which     render    further 


detail  superfluous ;   John,  as   the  papers- 
say,  "  baflfles  description." 

He  is  the  eldest  of  us  and  nearly  six- 
teen, with  a  little  body,  a  big  head,  and 
great  staring,  dreamy,  brown  eyes. 

Except  for  his  nose,  which  is  modified 
Roman,  the  rest  of  his  face  isn't  at  all  in 
keeping  with  them,  being  of  the  full-moon 
type,  with  a  mouth  large  enough  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  professional  humorist, 
and  a  smile  th^t  reaches  nearly  round  his 
hedd.  "^ 

He  has  always  a  love-affair  in  hand ;  at 
present  it  *s  the  eldest  Graham  girl.  She- 
said  lately  that  John  "  was  just  at  the  age 
when  boys  say  nice  things  awkwardly "  ; 
but  I  found  out  for  myself  long  ago- 
that  he  *s  awfully  soft  where  girls  are  con- 
cerned, specially  if  they're  at  all  good- 
looking. 

Before  her  it  was  Miss  Eliot,  the  girls' 
governess.  I  know  for  a  fact  she  snubbed 
him,  and  before  that 

This,   however,   is  not  a  biographical 
psychological    sketch    of    John,    but    a 
brief   narration    of   the    manner   of   his 
"  arrival." 

He  undertook  from  the  outset  the  joint 
rdles  of  editor  and  financial  manager,, 
though  at  that  time  there  weren't  any 
finances  to  manage. 

"We  can  arrange  about  that  after- 
wards," John  said,  so  we  went  on  to 
discuss  the  purely  literary  aspect  of  the 
affair. 

"  What  about  a  title  ?  "  Bones  asked. 

"  Sudbury  Society  would  do,"  The  Fat 
One  suggested  sagely,  "  and  we  could  put 
in  all  about  dances  and  at-homes,  and 
engagements ^" 
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Ifi  htld  a  mmmitlce  mteling  that  evening.     There  u-ert  just  Ihe  four  ef  tt 
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"And  call  it  the  Sudbury  Scandal- 
monger,** John  wound  up  contemptuously. 

"  You  seem  to  think  no  one  knows 
anything  about  papers  but  yourself,"  The 
Fat  One  rejoined  aggressively. 

Bones  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and 
sighed. 

"  If  they  're  going  to  start  haggling,"  I 
began 

"  Will  there  be  editorials  and  leaders  ?  " 
Bones  asked  tactfully. 

"  By  Jove  I  The  Four-m-Hand  wouldn't 
he  a  bad  name  for  it,"  I  exclaimed,  struck 
with  the  affinity  between  leaders  and  four- 
in-hands. 

The  others  saw  it  too^  aftemards,  and 
John's  snort  was  exceptionally  irritating. 

"  Your  ignorance  would  be  sublime  if 
it  wasn't  ridiculous,"  he  said  loftily- 

"  Ahem  1  Shakspere  ?  **  I  inquired 
sarcastically. 

"  No— oh,  no  1  John  Willard  Petherton," 
he  replied  languidly- 

**  Anyhow,  there  art  four  of  us — ^but  let's 
settle  the  name  last,"  The  Fat  One  broke 
in,  sandwiching  the  suggestion  between 
two  yawns ;  "  and  is  it  to  be  written, 
or  printed,  or  what — and  how  many 
copies  ?  " 

"  Typed  at  one  of  the  offices  in  the 
town — that's  where  the  expenses  will 
come  in,"  John  said  ;  "  though,  of  course, 
they'll  give  us  a  reduction  for  taking  a 
quantity." 

**  And  what  will  the  quantity  be  ?  "  The 
Fat  One  asked  interestedly,  hoping  to 
catch  John. 

"  We  shall  determine  the  probable 
circulation  by  canvassing,"  he  replied 
pedantically,  "  and  if  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply,  so  much  the  better,  because  " — 
his  English  became  quite  ordinary  as  he 
warmed  to  his  subject — "  people  will  jolly 
well  go  for  the  second  number." 

"We  could  have  a  house-to-house 
visitatioi^  and  tout  for  advertisements 
at  the  same  time,"  I  suggested  ;  "  and  the 
money  for  those  would  pay  working 
expenses,  and  what  we  get  from  the 
actual  sales  would  be  c-1-e-a-r  profti ! " 

Pleasurable  anticipation,  and  the  indul> 
gent  approval  of  a  great  man,  illuminated 
John's  countenance. 


"  Two  of  you  can  go  round  and  see- 
people  to-mozrow,"  he  said  placidly. 

**  /  can't  possibly.  I  'm  going  to  spend 
the  day  with  the  O'Murraghs,  so  don't 
come  to  them**  The  Fat  One  said  hastily ; 
"besides,  it  isn't  quite  the  thing  for  mc 
to— er — being  the  next  eldest  Bones 
and  Dickie  had  better  go." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  I  like  the  way  you  two 
shift  the  responsibility/'  I  said. 

"  W^e  shan't  know  what  to  say,**  Bones- 
said  weakly. 

"  Oh,  we  '11  coach  you  beforehand," 
John  assured  us  encouragingly,  "  and  you 
can  take  round  a  sort  of  prospectus  of 
what  the  magazine  is  to  be." 

"  And  what  is  the  magazine  to  be  }  "  I 
inquired. 

We  set  to  work,  after  that,  to  determine. 
Of  course.  The  Fat  One  wanted  to  do  a 
ladies'  page.  Bones  thought  "Answers 
to  Correspondents  "  would  be  in  her  line ; 
naturally  I  wanted  to  do  sports  and  illus- 
trate everything  with  my  Kodak,  and 
John — ^need  it  be  said  } — wanted  to  boss 
the  whole  show. 

Finally  we  decided  to  devote  the  first 
four  pages  to  "Things  in  General" — of 
John's  selection. 

These  would  be  followed  by  three  pages 
of  sports,  and  a  page  of  "  Fancy  Photos  " — 
my  department  Next,  a  short  story — 
from  John's  pen ;  after  that  the  social 
element,  under  the  head  of  "Classi- 
calities  " — The  Fat  One's  section  ;  then  an 
editorial — ^John  again ;  and  the  last  page 
would  be  reserved  for  Bones's  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents."  Until  queries  came 
in  we  said  she  should  fill  it  up  with 
anything  she  liked,  so  long  as  it  was  read- 
able. "  Characters  from  Handwriting  "  and 
"  Etiquette "  we  decided  to  manage 
between  us. 

"  Father  would  be  good  for  a  quid — if 
he  took  on  the  idea,"  I  said  presently, 
reverting  to  the  financial  question. 

"  Better  keep  it  dark  here  till  we  can  burst 
on  them  with  the  first  number.  Besides, 
it  would  merely  mean  deductions  from 
pocket-money,  which  would  cripple  us 
later  on,"  rejoined  the  ever-prudent  John, 
who  gets  a  larger  sum  than  the  rest  of  us* 
So  wc  decided  to  work  it  from  the  outside* 
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II. 
Bones  and  I  commenced  operations  next 
morning  at  Oaklands,  old  Blakeley's  place, 
vith  the  ostensible  object  of  inquiring  after 
his  gout. 

Besides  being  Bones's  godfather,  he 's  a 
J. P.,  and  several  other  things.  Some 
people  think  him  rather  fonnidable  in 
consequence,  but  he  only  wants  a  little 
management. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  he  said   solemnly, 
after    we    had    explained  ourselves,  and 
quoted  John,  from 
the    circular    he 
had    thoughtfully 
provided,      "  lik( 
obtaining    mone] 
brfalse  pretences 
How    can    I    hi 
certain" — hii 
thumb  and   fore- 
finger wanderei 
towards  his  waist 
coat- pocket,    anc 
he    spoke    s( 
slowly    that    yoi 
could  almost  hea 
every    letter 
separately — 
"that   your 
circulation 
will  be  ex-ten- 
sive - enough- 
to  -  make  -  it- 
worth-my- 
while-to-ad- 
vertise-my- 
catlle  ?     Hau) 
can     I      be 

"  We  can't  either,"  Bones  said  candidly. 

"  Crock ! "  I  muttered,  for  Bones's  edi- 
fication. "  Of  course  there 's  a  certain 
amount  of  risk,"  I  said  aloud,  "but  it's 
not  any  worse  than  mining  companies  or 
other  spaculations." 

"And-what-is-this-marvel-to-be-called.'" 
The  thumb  and  forefinger  were  inside  his 
pocket  by  the  time  he  had  asked. 

"  Well,  we  've  several  titles  to  choose 
from,  a^  we  all  want  something  different. 
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"  Anyway,  you  'r©  candid,"  he  said, 
handing  over  a  sovereign,  and  we  left 
almost  immediately. 

Being  near  feeding-time,  we  decided 
to  go  on  into  the  town  for  lunch,  and 
look  up  the  other  people  on  our  list  on 
the  way  back. 

Both  the  baker  and  the  fishmonger  were 
immensely    struck    with    the    idea,    and, 
besides  arranging  for   prepaid   advertise- 
ments, bespoke  several  copies  of  the  paper. 
They  advised  us  to  advertise  largely  our- 
selves, and  volun- 
teered    to     stick 
handbills  in  their 
windows. 

"  I  didn't  think 
it  was  going  to 
be  such  a  big 
affair  as  this — 
did  you .' "  Bones 
asked. 

"  It  would  be 
rather  a  sell  if  the 
whole  thing  fell 
through,"  I  re- 
sponded. 

When  we  got 
home,  however, 
after  paying 
further  calls  and 
realising  a  fair 
amount,  we  found 
that  John  was  still 
in  deadly  earnest, 
and  covered  with 
ink.  Evidently, 
therefore,  he  had 
been  working,  a 
thing  he  only 
does  under  compulsion,  or  to  dull  the 
poignancy  of  an  exceptionally  heartless 
rejection. 

"  On  the  whole,  our  day's  work  has  been 
successful,"  he  said,  as  he  counted  over 
the  money. 

"  Oar  day's  work — Bones's  and  mine," 
I  retorted  sarcastically. 

"  \^'rong  as  usual,"  drawled  John. 
"  I  've  done  a  sloiy,  a  two-page  intro- 
duction of  ourselves  and  the  paper. 


Ci<lumtu  luarly  turned 
ny  hair  grty. 


SO  I  don't  espea  we  shall  decide  till  the     Our  Readers,'  and  about  nineteen  para- 
day  we  go  to  press,"  I  answered.  graphs  of  Generalities."    With  the  cslm 
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consciousness  of  achievement,  he  leant 
back  and  yawned. 

His  smug  complacency  irritated  the  rest 
of  us.  **  We  shoitfd  like  to  hear  some  of 
these  productions,"  I  suggested,  and  John 
took  about  fifteen  pages  of  foolscap  from 
a  drawer. 

"  And  I  've  thought  of  a  decent  title. 
How  do  you  like  the  Arena  ?"  he  asked. 

Personally,  I  couldn't  see  that  it  was  any 
better  than  the  Four-tn-Hand, 

"  And  there  are  four  of  us,"  Bones  said, 
echoing  a  previous  assertion  with  a  haste 
which  simulated  originality. 

**  But  it 's  perfectly  evident  who 's  going 
to  have  the  whip-hand,"  The  Fat  One 
interposed. 

John  looked  supremely  indifferent  during 
these  expressions  of  opinion,  but  at  the 
first  pause  he  commenced  the  "To  Our 
Readers,"  to  whom,  in  a  few  graceful 
phrases,  he  introduced  the  Arena  and  our- 
selves. 

Passing  straight  on  to  **  Things  in 
General,"  he  expounded  his  views  on  art, 
literature,  and  politics. 

**  Arc  those  '  Generalities '  ?  "  I  asked 
suspiciously,  though  it  sounded  plausible 
enough. 

'*  Z/Veralities,"  John  replied  serenely. 

He  declined  to  read  the  story  just  then, 
so  we  went  on  to  discuss  the  illustrations, 
which,  as  Art  Editor,  were  in  my  hands. 
The  mounting  and  arrangement,  I  found 
subsequently,  were  a  good  bit  of  bother, 
but  it  was  the  sports  columns  which  nearly 
turned  my  hair  grey. 

I  put  in  the  cycling  and  cricket  affairs 
of  every  club  I  knew  of,  and  the  names 
and  sobriquets  of  the  members;  all  fix- 
tures— those  I  wasn't  certain  about  I  fixed 
myself,  taking  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
license  for  granted ;  but  the  whole  lot 
only  made  two  columns,  even  when  I 
added  female  croquet  meetings.  In  the 
end  I  had  to  fall  back  on  John,  and  he 
managed,  by  means  of  judicious  padding 
and  embroidery,  to  spread  the  raw  material 
over  three  pages. 

It  was  the  same  with  The  Fat  One's 
Classicalities.  We  all  felt  instinctively 
that  the  style  was  wrong,  and  it  ended 
as    in    my  case — that  she   supplied    the 


pearls,  and  John  strung  them.  Bones  had 
really  the  easiest  berth,  as  she  filled  her 
page  with  selected  quotations. 

The  day  before  going  to  pre^s,  John 
read  us  his  story.  It  began  with  a  full- 
blown metaphorical  epigram. 

"  The  man  in  love  resembles  a  beggar 
with  indigestion.  Although  he  suffers 
acutely,  the  cause  is  not  of  a  regrettable 
nature." 

I  recognised  instantly  that  these  were 
John's  private  sentiments ;  also  that  the 
girl  in  the  story  was  the  third  Miss  Hinton, 
and  the  man  was  John. 

I  don't  think  he  knew  it  himself,  but  to 
me,  being  gifted  with  a  faculty  for  seeing 
things  I  'm  not  intended  to,  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  Arthur  Heidelburg  and  John 
Petherton  were  one  and  the  same. 

"  Love  Unavailing  "  was  the  title — it 's 
astonishing  how  much  John  knows  about 
love ;  but  you  can't  wonder  that  it 's 
unavailing,  considering  she  is  ten  years 
older,  and  regards  John  as  a  mere 
schoolboy. 


III. 

By  the  first  of  the  month,  the  date  of 
publication,  all  necessary  preparations 
were  completed.  We  had  the  sheets 
from  the  typist's,  and  made  up  the  copies 
of  the  paper  ourselves,  in  specially 
designed  covers  of  our  own  v/orkmanship. 

The  labour  and  expenditure  of  time 
was  enormous,  but  we  felt  amply  repaid 
when  we  returned  to  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  the  first,  having  carried  out 
the  work  of  distribution  on  our  bicycles. 

After  that  we  knew  what  Fame  really  is. 
Everybody  discussed  us,  and  the  majority 
read  us ;  a  few  people  slated  us,  and  we 
were  posted  to  the  Colonies.  Our  two 
contemporaries  devoted  half  a  column  of 
valuable  space  to  criticism,  and  gave  it  as 
•their  opinion  that  the  short  story  was 
positively  remarkable,  by  far  the  best 
item,  and  that  the  writer  gave  indication 
of  exceptional  genius.  (John  was  more 
sublime  than  ever  after  this.) 

The  dozen  copies  we  had  in  reser\'e 
sold  out  at  double  the  published  price,  and 
innumerable  orders  necessitated  the  issu« 
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of  a  second  edition,  which  sold  as  rapidly 
as  the  first 

For  three  consecutive  days  I  experi- 
enced the  luxury  of  having  mone}' always  in 
my  pocket,  and  John  sent  for  illustrated 


having  expended   so  much  intellect,  and 
nearly  all  the  pecuniary  proceeds,  left  us 
totally  unfit  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of 
a  second  number. 
Moreover,  John  said  he  was^hangedif 


■ried  out  tht  'jiork  of  dislribution  oh 


prospectuses  of  motor-cars,  because  Aggie 
Hinton  said  she  loved  moling. 

But  success  was  our  downfall.  When 
all  of  us  were  cleaned  out,  we  began  to 
consider  seriously  the  question  of  the  next 
issue.         *■ 

Naturally  we  were  anxious  that  the  good 
impression  created  by  the  first  number 
should  not  be  destroyed,  and  the  fact  of 


he 


las  poing 


do  all  the  worlc  this 


"  Why  have  a  second  number  at  all  .■■ " 
he  asked.  We  looked  at  one  another  in 
blank  astonishment. 

"  Financially,  the  scheme  hasn't  been  a 
success,  when  you  consider  our  present 
assets — one  and  fivepence,"  1  observed. 

"  How  to  get  out  of  it  creditably,"  John 
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pesumed,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
giving  utterance  to  our  individual  and 
collective  thoughts. 

"It  can  be  managed  by  sending  out 
a  circular  to  subscribers,"  he  continued. 

"  Who  '11  draw  it  up,  though  ?  "  The  Fat 
One  asked  gloomily. 

"  And  what  the  dickens  excuse  can  we 
make?  It  won't  do  to  let  people  know 
we've  blewed  the  j^  s.  d.,  aUl)cugh  it's 
the  actual  fact,"  I  said  conclusively. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  John  responded 
loftily,  "and  if  any  of  yon  can  improve  it 

afterwards "      His  tone  implied  that 

the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  the 
event  of  such  a  possibility  resulting. 

I  was  rather  of  the  same  opinion,  how- 
ever, after  reading  the  circular,  which  xan 
as  follows— 

"  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  staff 
of  the  Anna  announce  to  subscribers  their 
inability  to  continue  publication  of  the 
paper,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  retire- 
ment of  the  editor." 

[It  was  like  John's  conceit  to  put  It  down 
to  that,  because  he  knew  that  everybody 
knew  he  was  the  "  genius  "  to  whom  oui 
contemporaries  referred.] 


"  In  the  -early  part  of  the  week  he  was 
seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
accompanied  by  almost  total  blindness  of 
the  left  eye.  The  local  physician  was 
instantly  summoned,  and  a  specialist  from 
London,  who  pronounced  him  to  be  suf- 
fering from  enlargement  of  the  brain 
["swelled  head"  would  have  been  a  more 
truthful  diagnosis  of  the  case],  which, 
pressing  upon  the  optic  nerve,  caused 
temporary  blindness.  Under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  a  portion  of  the  brain  was 
removed,  and  may  now  be  seen  at  this 
office.  Admission,  sixpence ;  children, 
half-price." 

"  It  sounds  very  well,"  was  The  Fat 
One's  comment,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  thai 
you've  taken  all  the  credit,  John;  as  if  we 
couldn't  have  done  without  your  assistance 
then,  and  can't  get  on  without  it  now." 

"  And  can  you  ?  "  John  asked  blandly. 
"There's  nothing  to  prevent  your  trying, 
you  know." 

We  didn't,  however,  and  this  was  the 
closing  incident  in  connection  with  our 
collective  entry  and  exit  from  the  (literal^) 
Anna. 

John  has  stopped  there  ever  since — 
writing  love-stories. 
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WHICH  are  the  highest  inhabited 
houses  in  the  kingdom  ?  It  is 
because  the  writer  of  this  article  thought 
that  the  subject  might  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  that  he  has 
made  some  inquiries  into  the  subject,  and 
has  climbed  a  few  of  the  famous  heights 
that  will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  account. 

I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  the 
distinction  of  being  the  very  highest 
inhabited  place  in  Great  Britain  belongs, 
without  doubt,  to  the  huts  and  observatory 
upon  Ben  Nevis.  Thesestandataheightof 


something  over  four  thousand  feet,  and  are 
therefore  far  and  away  the  highest  inhabited 
spots  in  the  realm.  But  these  huts  are 
not  inhabited  all  the  year  round,  1  believe. 
Winter's  snows  very  often  lie  upon  Ben 
Nevis  imtil  well  into  August,  and  our  Illus- 
tration gives  a  good  idea  of  what  they  look 
like  upon  the  Scotch  mountain  even  in 
a  moderate  May  or  June.  Hence  the 
summer  dwellers,  scientific  or  otherwise, 
upon  Ben  Nevis  find  it  much  more  con- 
genial to  depart  from  the  anticipated 
storms  of  winter  well  before  they  arrive, 
and  to  descend  to  the  plains  below. 
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The  Observatory  was  built  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  for  astronomical  and  scientific 
parposes,  which  it  has  admirably  fnlfilled. 
With  these,  however,  in  this  article,  we 
have  little  to  do.  What  concerns  as  more 
is  that  there  are  huts  and  a  spot  called  by 
courtesy  the  Observatorj'  Hotel,  upon  the 
Himmit  of  the  mountain,  in  which,  during 
a  fair  part  of  the  year  at  least,  people 
regularly  dwell,  and  which  thus  acquire 
the  claim  to  be  considered  the  highest 
inhabited  portion  of  the  British  Isles. 

Coming  from  Scotland  to  England  and 
Wales,  we  naturally  call  to  mind  our 
highest  mountain  here,  and  ask, "  Is  there 
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any  inhabited  house  on  it?"  Yes,  there 
arc  the  Station  Huts,  as  they  arc  called,  on 
Siiowdon,  which  are  in  regular  occupation 
during  the  months  from  May  to  October, 
at  all  events.  These  huts  arc  the  outcome 
of  the  mountain  railway  which,  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  has  run  from  l.Ian- 
beris  Station,  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  to  its 
itummit. 

'rhero  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  project 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  railway  to 
ciinvcy  weak  or  wcarj'  travellers  up  the 
lung  arduous  climb  necessary  to  the  tourist 
who  would  see  Wales  from  the  top  of  its 
giant  mountain,  liut  the  project  hung 
lire  until  i8i)6,  when,  the  Kill  having 
{mssed  I'nrlianient  all  right,  this  rail- 
way   ciiitie    into    use,   and   truly   supplied 


"a  long-fell  want."  I  personally  doubt, 
however  !  speaking  as  one  who  has 
climbed  Snowdon  on  foot  more  than 
onee),  whether  the  traveller  who  uses  the 
railway  will  get  half  as  miich  benefit  in 
any  way  from  this  method  of  climbing  as 
is  got  from  sheer  work  upon  "  Shanks's 
pony." 

But  there  is  no  denying,  ne\'ertheless, 
that  the  railway,  with  its  station  and  huts 
on   the    summit  of  Snowdon,    has  verily 
been   a    boon    in    many  ways.     It    has 
enabled   people   to  reach   the  spot  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  done  so.     It  has 
enabled  the  pedestrian  to  obtain  eatables 
and  drinkables  there 
which,  once  upon  a 
lime,     were    entirely 
out  of  the  question. 
We  who  did  the  foot- 
climbing     recollect 
only    too    welt     how 
much  we  wanted  food 
and   drink   after  the 
three  hours'  pulling- 
up,  and  how  we  had 
to  keep  on   wanting 
till     we     got     down 
again  to  the  charming 
cottages  at  the  foo: 
of  the  hill,  where  the 
old    ladies    used    to 
make    the  most   de- 
licious tea  imaginable, 
or  so  we  thought  I 
Leaving  the  two  exceptional  mountains 
mentioned,  whose  highest  houses  have, 
after  all,  only  partly  fulfilled  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  claim  to  be  "  the 
highest  inhabited  houses  in  the  kingdom," 
since  they  are  not  occupied  all  the  year 
round,  let  us  come  to  those  that  are,  and 
whose  claims,  therefore,  are  belter. 

Despite  all  the  queries  there  have  been 
at  different  times  and  by  various  persons, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  claim 
to  be  considered  the  highest  inhabited 
house  all  the  year  round  in  this  country 
has  been  proved  to  be  that  of  Rumne/s 
House,  on  the  borders  of  Durham  and 
Cumberland,  though  it  has  not  attained 
anything  like  the  celebrity  of  other  high 
houses.       Rumncy's  House  has  certainly 
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the  foremost  place  among  the  highest 
inhabited  houses  in  England  and  Wales, 
for  people  live  there  all  the  year  round, 
and  it  stands  at  an  elevation  of  not  less 
than  1980  feet.  Except  for  its  height, 
however,  Rumney's  House  is  comparatively 
uninteresting  to  the  ordinary  traveller,  nor 
are  the  views  from  it  as  fine  as  many  of 
those  from  its  rivals. 

After  Rumney's  House  comes   Grouse 
House,  which  stands  near  the  source  of 
the  little  river  Cover  in  the  north  of  York- 
shire, a  photograph 
of   which    we    here 
give,  specially  taken 
for  this  article.     In- 
deed, it  is  question- 
able  whether  Grouse 
House  has  ever  been 
photographed  be- 
fore ;  at  any  rate,  no 
other  photograph  of 
it   exists  within   the 
writer's  knowledge. 

Grouse  House  is 
about  a  furlong  from 
the  spot  which  is 
marked  in  the  Ord- 
nance Surrey  as 
being  lysofeet above 
sea -level.      Its   own 

exact  altitude,  there-  tan  hill  inn, 

fore,  may  be  set  down 


~    i        at  as  nearly  1 700  feet 
I         as  possible.  Its  name 
of     Grouse      House 
shows  plainly  enough 
whence    it    received 
the  designation, since 
it   stands  high   and 
dr^-    on    the    bleak 
parts  of  the  Yorkshire 
moors,     where     the 
grouse  arc  found  in 
large  numbers.    The 
structure  itself  really 
consists     of     two 
houses,    stone-built, 
and  of  no  architec- 
tural   pretensions. 
40  nj  amiUiM.,  ujbuiu.         But    they   are    well 
calculated    to   with- 
stand, without  flinch- 
ing, all  the  winter's  storms  of  this  region, 
and,  after  all,  that  is  the  most  important 
qualification  for  a  house  h«re.    The  views 
from  them  are  splendid  in  extent,  and  when 
the  moors  are  covered  by  miles  of  purple 
heather,  the  scene  is  marvellously  grand. 

Another  noted  "  high  "  house  is  Corrour 
Lodge,  in  Perthshire.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  the  highest  Scotch  house  inhabited 
during  every  month  of  the  year,  and  so 
has  a  claim  to  be  at  the  very  forefront 
of  the  houses  mentioned  in  this  account.' 
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There  is  a  house  which  is  higher  than 
this  latter  one  or  Grouse  House,  though 
not  as  high  as  Rumney's,  but,  as  it  has 
lately  been  closed,  I  have  not  given  it  the 
premier  place  amongst  our  high  houses 
inhabited  all  the  year.  This  is  that  which 
was  known  as  the  Tan  Hill  Inn.  It 
stands,  according  to  the  Siuvey,  1723 
feet    above    sea-level.     Its    situation    is 


THE   CAT  AND   FIDDLE,    NBAK  BU 
l6if}  fttl  atoar  ua-Uvtl. 

as  bleak  and  forbidding  as  any  to  be 
found  ^n  this  country.  So  terrible  is 
the  weather  on  Tan  Hill  at  times  when 
other  places  in  the  valleys  are  rejoicing  in 
warm  lovely  days  that  water  has  often  been 
found  frozen  and  the  ground  white  with 
frost  as  early  as  the  middle  of  September ! 
Snow-showers  are  frequent  in  June,  and 
some  have  been  recorded  in  August ! 

The  walls  of  the  inn  are  a  yard  thick, 
and  even  then  can  scarcely  resist  the 
terrific  gales  of  winter.  The  experiences 
of  a  few  winter  months  at  Tan  Hill 
generally  suffice  for  a  lifetime.  Lately, 
however,  this  inn  has  been  without  a 
license,  so  the  man  who  kept  it  so 
long  has  removed  to  more  congenial 
quarters.  Whether  a  new  license  will  be 
granted  or  not  seems  at  present  uncertain. 
But  in  any  case  the  house  on  Tan  Hill,  in 
North  Yorkshire,  must  always  be  inter- 
esting. It  took  our  J) holograph er,  who 
journeyed   there   on    purpose   to  get  this 


picture  of  it,  quite  a  fortnight  before  he 
could  find  a  day  suitable  for  climbing  up 
to  this  terrible  spot,  so   severe    was   the 
weather  there   last  May!     The  high-road 
passes  right  in  front  of  the  inn  itself,  but 
high-roads  on  some  of  these   Yorkshire 
moors  become  little  better   than   cattle- 
tracks  when  severe  weather  sets  in.     Only 
mountain -animals  can  stand  the  trials  of 
it  at  all  successfully, 
or  those  folks  who, 
like    this    old    man 
lately   living  at  the 
inn,    have     become 
accustomed     to 
"  roughing  "  it  in  all 
weathers. 

.\part  from  claims 
to  be  the  very  highest 
inhabited  house,  the 
palm  for  interest  and 
celebrity  must  be 
awarded  to  the  well- 
known  Cat  and 
Fiddle,  in  Derby- 
shire. What  traveller 
to  the  Peak  District 
iiBio. k/ rum  M«i  li..  does   not    know,     if 

only  by  repute,  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle  >  It 
shares  with  the  Peacock  the  distinction 
of  being  the  best-known  public-house 
in  a  part  of  England  that  is  extremely 
familiar  not  only  to  dwellers  in  this  land, 
but  even  to  visitors  from  far  America  and 
Australia.  Buxton  can  tell  you  all  abo^t 
this  mountain-inn.  i6qo  feet  above  sea- 
level,  for  during  the  season  the  drive  of 
five  miles  to  it  from  the  town  is  one  of 
Buxton's  favourite  relaxations. 

And  what  a  view  you  have  when  you  get 
there  !  Nothing  slops  the  .\tlantic  breeies 
from  fanning  your  face ;  the  Mersey  on 
one  side,  the  hills  of  Wales,  and  miles  ami 
miles  of  moorland  lie  before  your  gaze. 
You  may  have  been  broiling  down  in 
Buxton,  but  you  will  find  air  fresh  and 
cool  enough  upon  any  August  day  at  the 
Cat  and  Tiddle  1  It  is  a  squarely  built 
house  of  stone,  with  a  curious,  unusual 
porch,  admirably  adapted  for  keeping  out 
the  wintry  wind.  The  seat  in  front  of 
the  inn  looks  vcrj'  inviting  after  yoor  long 
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■drive  and  when  you  begin  to  feel  thirsty. 
The  sign  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  is  at  once 
3  wonderful  and  amazing  production, 
probably  of  some  local  artist.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  such  cat  playing  a 
£ddle  was  ever  seen  on  earth,  and  if 
imagiuation  is  a  requisite  and  impor- 
tant quality  for  making  a  successful  artist, 
the  man  who  painted  this  sign  should  be 
most  successful  in  every  way! 

To  add  to  the  incongruity  of  the  whole 
-sign,  the  music  that  faces  the  musical 
specimen  of  the  feline  race  is  no  other 
than  that  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
though  why  any  cat  should  feel  the  matter 
so  keenly  as  this,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
other  cat  within  reach  for  miles  to  "  howl " 
with  at  nights  is  a  mystery  !  But  yet  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle  is  certainly  the  most 
interesting  of  all  our  high  houses. 

The  Traveller's  Rest,  on  the  Kirkstone 
Pass  in  the  Lake  District,  is  the  nearest 
.rival  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  for  popularity. 
How  grateful  many  of  us  have  felt  after 
climbing'  that  terrible  pass  to  find  at  its 
top  this  welcome  hostelry,  where  we  could 
get  refreshment  of  all  kinds,  and  sit  down 


awhile  not  only  to  rest  but  to  admire  the 
most  wonderful  and  beautiful  scenery  in 
our  land  I  At  our  feet,  peeping  on  each 
side,  were  to  be  seen  the  lakes  and  woods 
of  one  of  earth's  paradises — blue  Winder- 
mere ;  far  Coniston  gleaming  in  the  sun  ; 
mighty  Helvellyn  ,  giant  Skitidaw  ;  pictur- 
esque Ullswater — all  of  them  we  know  so 
well,  and  their  remembrance  can  never 
fade  from  our  memories  while  tife-4asts. 

We  have  seen  it  for  some  time  while 
ascending  before  we  reach  it,  this  inn, 
well  called  the  Traveller's  Rest.  We 
have  climbed  the  wild  Kirkstone  Pass  for 
miles  upward,  and  when  at  length  we 
reach  the  white  -  plastered  houses,  we 
are  ready  to  partake  of  the  best  that  it  can 
offer  us.  The  coach  from  Ambleside  to 
Patterdale  we  shall  perhaps  find  at  the  door, 
and  the  passengers  are  all  admiring  the 
views  or  discussing  the  refreshments  while 
the  four  steeds  take  a  few  minutes'  wcll- 
eamcd  rest  after  their  climb  of  1476  feet> 

Rough  and  ready  seems  the  architecture 
of  the  Ttaveller's  Rest,  but  it  has  been 
built  ta  suit  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
live  there  and  of  the  tourists  who  visit 
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Lakeland.  Hence  the  queer  conglomer- 
ation of  bricks,  stone,  and  mortar  salts  the 
purpose  well,  though  it  lacks  all  regularity 
of  model  or  style.  Of  all  those  high 
houses  on  our  noted  hills  there  are  few 
that  are  equal  to  supplying  the  "  inner 
man  "  so  well  as  this  one  on  the  summit 
of  the  Kirkstone  Pass,  and  none,  except 
it  be  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  is  even  so  nearly 
familiar  to  thousands  of  travellers. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  slate  here  what 
is  not  generally  known — that  of  villages, 
perhaps  the  highest  in  the  sense  we  have 
spoken  of  is  that  of  Princetown,  in 
Devonshire.  One  paper  last  year  rather 
absurdly  claimed  for  the  Duchy  Hotel 
at  Princetown  that  it  was  the  highest  inn 
in  England  ;  but  the  reader  of  this  article 
will  be  soon  in  a  position  to  put  that 
matter  right  when  he  is  told  also  that 
the  height  of  the  Duchy  Hotel  is  only 
1370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  any,  that 
the  village  itself  is  entitled  to  claim  the 
honour  of  being  the  highest  village  we 
have,  and,  indeed,  our  second  one  comes 
mach  short  of  it. 


Regarding  the  "highest  honses"  in 
this  country,  in  another  sense — that  of  the 
ones  that  stand  highest  above  the  street 
below  —  the  honour  must  be  conferred 
upon  the  buildings  near  St.  James's  Park, 
in  London,  known  as  Queen  Anne's 
.Mansions,  whose  highest  point  is  1S5  feet 
above  the  roadway.  These  flats  rise  above 
the  Metropolis  to  the  extent  of  no  less 
than  thirteen  storeys,  which  are  ali  cleariy 
traceable  in  the  picture  here  given,  and 
are  a  never-failing  source  of  wonder  to 
"country  cousins"  from  such  small  (?) 
places  as  Leeds  and  Manchester,  where 
the  authorities  conline  building-heights 
within  reasonable  limits,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  streets  to  be  defaced  by  mon- 
strosities of  the  kind  we  see  in  many  of 
these  high  London  flats.  Another  high 
group  of  houses  is  Hyde  Park  Court,  at 
Kensington,  where  ten  storeys  are  visible 
and  two  hundred  private  rooms  can  be 
seen.  Edinburgh  also  can  claim  some  tall 
houses  that  take  much  beating,  in  its 
district  known  as  the  "  Old  Town,"  and 
perhaps  after  London  it  can  show  the 
highest  houses  of  the  class  referred  to. 
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By    WALTER    E.    GROGAN 

• 

WEAKNESS  is  inherent  in  humanity. 
Every  great  man  has  had  his 
frailty.  Love  is  my  weakness.  When  I 
was  six  years  old  I  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  my  cousin  Priscilla,  who  was  forty — 
she  might  have  been  forty-one,  she  cer- 
tainly was  forty.  She  was  not  a  beauty. 
She  had  had  rather  pretty  fingers,  I  was 
told,  but  a  too  devoted  admiration  of  the 
harp  had  robbed  her  of  her  one  charm. 
It  was  therefore  not  her  beauty  which 
attracted  my  youthful  imagination,  it  was 
her  sex.  From  the  time  I  surreptitiously 
kissed  the  hem  of  her  dress,  and  was 
nearly  blinded  for  life  by  her  suddenly 
stepping  backwards,  I  have  been  one  of 
the  most  devoted  admirers  of  the  Creator's 
latest  work,  and  best. 

Since  that  first  dedication  of  myself  to 
the  service  of  woman,  I  have  loved — no, 
why  should  I  limit  myself  to  a  numeral } — 
all  women  are  divine  and  made  to  be 
loved — I  have  loved  them  all.  There  are 
some  whose  faces  rise  up  very  readily, 
laughing  faces  mostly,  although  there  are 
some  which  arc  sad  and  haunt  me.  It  is 
curious  that  these  faces  are  mostly  bom  in 
tobacco-smoke.  I  put  my  slippered  feet 
on  the  fender ;  I  take  up  my  browned  and 
faithful  briar,  I  fill  it  with  the  caressing 
touch  of  a  lover,  I  kindle  it  with  flame, 
and  then,  out  of  the  curling  smoke,  the 
faces  of  the  women  I  have  loved  dawn  and 
pass  in  silence.  The  women  I  have  loved  } 
No,  the  women  I  love  still,  the  women 
who  are  sacred  to  me,  the  women  who 
can  never  grow  jealous  of  each  other,  the 
heroines  of  dreams  which  never  grew 
beyond  the  beauty  of  dreams. 
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They  are  pleasant  dreams.  I  Ipok  for- 
ward to  them  and  court  them.  There  is 
no  one  to  rebuke  me.  No  one  woman 
has  claimed  my  devotion — I  remain  the 
lover  of  all.  Sometimes  the  faces  grow  a 
little  misty,  and  the  room  looks  very  large 
and  empty,  and  my  heart  is  a  little  troubled 
that  my  life  must  run  to  its  end  alone. 
Then  I  stir  the  embers  and  puff  at  my  old 
friend,  and  tell  myself  I  cin  never  be  alone 
while  I  have  such  memories  as  these. 
When  my  married  friends  are  cynical  and 
harassed  I  am  glad  that  I  never  stepped 
over  the  borderland,  and  from  the  poetry 
of  love  descended  that  easy  step  which 
separates  it  from  the  prose  of  matrimony. 
Now  I  have  memories  of  brave  women 
and  good,  women  who  have  met  life  with 
a  smile,  women  who  have  trodden  earth 
whilst  breathing  Heaven,  women  who  have 
lent  existence  a  delicate,  intoxicating  per- 
fume. They  are  all  mine  when  I  draw  the 
curtains  and  light  my  pipe.  They  smile 
at  me,  they  coquette,  they  cheer.  Some 
of  them  are  happy  wives  now,  middle- 
aged,  with  large  families.  Yet  with  me 
they  never  grow  older ;  the  bloom  remains 
upon  the  peach  of  their  cheeks  for  ever. 
In  that  old  bureau  which  stands  opposite 
my  chair  I  have  albums  with  many  photo- 
graphs, and  even  a  few  locks  of  hair  tied 
with  coloured  ribbons.  But  I  have  no 
need  for  them.  The  faces  I  knew  are 
clearer  to  me  as  they  peer  out  of  the  blue 
cloudlets  than  seen  through  the  cold  white 
and  black  of  photographs.  I  have  the 
realities  always  with  me.  Those  are  the 
dead  faces,  without  warmth,  or  light,  or 
colour. 

M    M 
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As  I  sit  and  muse  the  face  of  a  girl — a 
young  girl,  not  more  than  fourteen — smiles 
at  me.  It  is  a  merry  face,  small,  piquant. 
exasperating.  Short  dark  -  brown  curls 
cluster  over  a  shapely  head,  a  dainty 
aquiline  nose  looks  inquisitively  from  an 
oval  face,  the  eyes  are  dark  and  shining, 
half  daring,  half  afraid ;  a  mouth,  curved 
like  a  baby's,  pouts  invitingly ;  a  rounded 
chin,  rather  prominent,  suggests  will ; 
little  ears,  low  set,  are  almost  covered  with 


but  one  or  two  favoured  chums  the  others 
made  no  undue  overtures.  I  was  virtually 
head  of  the  school.  I  say  virtually 
because  there  was  another  boy  above 
me  in  the  form ;  but  I  was  captain  of 
the  cricket  team,  and  had  an  average  of 
over  nineteen,  and  Smith  was  not  even  in 
the  eleven. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  end  of  th» 
term.  I  had  carried  out  my  bat  for 
twenty-five.      I  felt  very  elated,  and  chosa 


ft  is  curious  that  these  facts  ai 

curls,  which  is  tantalising ;  and  the  skin  is 
like  cream,  with  a  bright  flush  on  either 
cheek. 

She  is  Mignon— I  forget  her  other 
name.  Indeed,  1  doubt  whether  I  ever 
knew  it. 

It  was  my  last  term  at  the  Rev,  William 
Longshaw's  select  Academy.  After  the 
vacation  I  was  to  proceed  to  Eton.  In  the 
halo  of  this  prospective  glor}-  shed  upon 
me  I  affected  a  seclusion  which  was  taken 
personally  by  the  rest  of  the  school.  They 
did  not  resent  it  openly — my  eminence  was 
too  oppressively  felt ;  but  if  I  shunned  all 


t  mostly  bom  in  tobacco-smokt. 

to  ignore  the  fact  that  I  had  been  let  off 
four  times  by  a  conciliator)'  and  slippery- 
fingered  field.  The  evening  was  warm, 
vcrj'  warm  in  the  class-room,  and  I 
wandered  out  into  the  playing  -  field 
alone.  On  the  side  opposite  our  school 
was  another  school,  a  school  for  young 
ladies,  kept  by  three  old  maids,  named 
Trimplet — the  Misses  Georgiana,  Angelica, 
and  Judith  Trimplet.  The  wall  of  their 
garden — the  Misses  Trimplet  had  nothing 
so  vulgar  as  a  play-ground — formed  a 
portion  of  ihe  wail  of  our  playing-field. 
The  Kev.  William  was  a  devoted  admirer 
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of  Miss  Angelica,  and  the  Misses  Trimp- 
let's  joung  ladies  were  permitted  now 
and  then  to  grace  our  matches  with  their 
presence.  They  sat  in  rows  on  garden- 
seats  at  their  end  of  the  field,  while  the 
Rev.  William  kept  his  pupils  very  carefully 
round  the  scoring-tent,  which  was  as  far 
away  as  possible. 

For  some  weeks  I  had  been  madly  in 
love  with  Mignon.  I  had  worshipped 
afar  off  in  church,  I  had  managed  stolen 
interviews,  with  the  red-brick  wall  playing 
pro  priety  between 
US.  To  the  dis- 
gust of  the  whole 
eleveh,  I  per- 
sisted in  going 
into  the  long  field 
as  long  on  and 
long  leg,  so  that 
I  might  be  near 
her,  which,  as  I 
was  the  recog- 
nised point,  was 
exasperating  to 
those  who  cared 
more  for  winning 
a  match  than  a 
maiden's  smiles. 

Now  1  had 
come  to  bid  fare- 
well. Inexorable 
fate  in  the  shape 
of  her  guardian 
had  determined 
she  should  leave 

sixdaysbeforethe  ovtr  iht  tixxU  . 

breaking  -  up.      I 

heard  of  this  through  the  medium  of  a  short 
note  which  1  had  fielded  with  a  big  hit  to 
leg.  They  ran  four,  I  remember,  as  the 
note  took  some  time  in  finding  its  way 
inside  my  shirt. 

I  grew  sentimental  as  I  crossed  the 
deserted  field.  I  felt  that  life  was  unneces- 
sarily cruel.  I  looked  up  at  the  stars,  and 
wished  I  could  rhyme  as  well  as  Baker. 
I  felt  full  of  poetry,  but  it  would  not 
■come  out. 

Under  the  brick  wall  I  stood  still  and 
whistled. 

Over  the  wall  dawned  a  face — the  same 
face  that  I  see  now  in  the  smoke.    The 


tread  of  the  years  has  worn  no  ruts  in  it. 
It  is  still  young  and  full  and  smooth. 

"You  are  there,  Mignon?"  I  said. 
Directly  I  had  uttered  the  words  I  felt 
that  they  did  not  convey  the  passionate 
devotion  I  intended  that  they  should. 

"  Of  course,"  she  answered  shortly.  It 
was  embarrassing. 

"  You  are  going  away .'' " 
"To-morrow — I  told  you  in  my  note. 
You  can  read,  I  believe." 

"  Of  course !  "  I  felt  offended.  "  This 
is  our  last  meet- 
ing," (I  said  with 
dignity. 

She  melted. 
"  I  suppose  so. 
Oh,  Dick,  I'm 
beastly  sorry !  I 
don't  want  to  go. 
It'sall  that  horrid 
Uncle  JoL-.  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  his 
house  and  read 
papers  and 
things,  I  don't 
see  why  people 
want  to  read 
papers.  They  arc 
all  about  markets, 
lead  and  silver 
and  com,  and 
they  say  such  ab- 
surd things,  like 
'  Cotton  is  dull.' 
Cotton  is  really 
kit/ned  a  face.  white,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  I  said. 
I  did  not  know  what  else  to  say.  I  felt 
that  I  was  at  a  crisis  in  my  career,  and 
the  circumstances  demanded  eloquence, 
but  I  could  think  of  nothing. 

■'  Do  you  know  I  shall  get  into  a  jolly 
row  if  I  'm  caught .'' " 
"Will  you?" 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  mind.  The  dragons 
are  out,  and  there  is  only  Frenchy.  No 
one  minds  Frenchy." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  assented. 
"  Will  you  miss  me  much  ?  " 
"  Yes,  awfully  !     You  are  such  a  jolly 
girl — no  silly  nonsense." 

"  There  is  Mabel,"  s^  said  tentatively. 
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"  She  has  freckles — I  hate  freckles." 

"  Do  you  ?  I  am  glad  you  do.  I  can't 
freckle.  I  think  freckles  are  a  sign  of 
weakness  of  character,"  she  added. 

I  considered  for  a  moment.  My  sister 
freckled,  and  her  character  was  hardly 
weak.     I  was  rather  afraid  of  her. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  I  conceded. 

"Do  you  love  me  very  much.*^"  she 
asked  in  a  whisper. 

"Rather!"  I  said  valiantly.  "I  don't 
care  tuppence  about  going  to  Eton." 
This  was  hardly  the  truth,  but  I  had 
learnt  the  wisdom  of  coquetting  with 
truth  when  talking  to  one  of  the  other  sex. 

"  Don't  you,   really  ?      You  will  soon 

forget  me  there." 

"  Never ! "   I  asserted.      "  Look   here, 

« 

Mignon,  does  any  fellow  annoy  you  ?  " 

**  No."     She  shook  her  curls. 

"  Because  if  there  is  I  will  lick  him  for 
you." 

**  No — no  one.  Young  Jones  made  a 
face  at  me,  but  I  forgive  him.  I  am  going 
away,  and*  I  don't  want  to  bear  malice 
towards  anyone." 

"  Oh,  young  Jones !  He 's  only  a  kid. 
I  '11  lick  him  for  you  to-morrow.  Is  there 
no  one  else — not  even  the  butcher-boy  ?  " 
I  grew  entreating. 

''  No,  there  is  no  one." 
•  I  am  beastly  sorry.      I  should  like  to 
lick  someone   for  you — I   should    really. 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  when  you  are 
gone." 

"  It 's  very  nice  of  you,  Dick." 

I  flushed.  I  always  did  when  she  called 
me  by  my  Christian  name. 

*•  It 's  awfully  jolly  out  here,"  I  said. 

•'  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  find  any- 
tb'ng  jolly  just  now.  It  is  our  last  meet- 
ing. We  may  never  meet  again  this  side 
of  the  grave." 

I  was  duly  impressed  with  the  last 
sentence — it  sounded  grand  and  tragic. 

"  I  meant  that  it  was  jolly  seeing  you 
and  being  near  you  instead  of  in  a  rotten, 
stuffy  class-room." 

"  Oh !  "  I  looked  up  at  her.  It  was 
getting  quite  dusk,  and  her  eyes  shone 
very  brightly. 

**  I  say,  you  look  awfully  pretty.  I  wish 
my  sister's  hair  curled." 


"Won't  it  ?"  she  asked,  tossing  her  curls. 

"  No — rather  not.  She  tries  to  do  the 
dodge  with  paper.  Last  time  I  was  home 
she  did  it  with  tongs  over  the  gas.  I 
stopped  up  the  gas  with  soap  when  she 
was  going  to  a  hop.  There  was  an  awful 
shine.     It  was  good  fun." 

**  Mine  curls  naturally."  She  ran  her 
fingers  through  her  hair  with  a  pretty 
attempt  at  making  it  straight.  It  flew 
back  into  curls  directly  it  was  released. 

"  There  I  "  she  cried. 

"  I  wish  this  rotten  wall  wasn't  so  high." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because— because  I  should  like  ta 
touch  your  hand." 

**  But  you  can  just  reach,"  she  said, 
leaning  over. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  I  said  disconsolately. 

"You  don't  try."  She  leant  a  little 
further  and  thrust  her  hand  towards  me. 
It  was  small  and  brown  and  soft  and 
dimpled.  I  could  easily  have  reached  it. 
I  shook  my  head. 

"  Mignon,"  I  said,  "I  want  to— to " 

I  hesitated.  I  felt  that  what  I  was  going  to 
say  was  somehow  derogatory'  to  my  ap- 
proaching estate  as  a  public-school  man. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said.  Something  in  the 
smile  of  her  eyes  and  the  way  in  which 
she  let  her  hand  hang  temptingly  down 
told  me  she  knew. 

"  To  kiss  it,  you  know."  I  flushed,  and 
she  laughed. 

"  Won't  the  mortar  come  out  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that."  I  pulled 
out  my  clasp-knife.  The  mortar  was  hard 
and  compact.  I  had  a  few  minutes  silent 
struggle,  and  emerged  dusty  but  victorious. 

"  How  dirty  you  are !  " 

"  Very  well."  I  stuck  my  hands  in  my 
trousers  pocket!  aiftd  strolled  ofl*  whistling. 
I  fancy  it  was  a  little  out  of  tune. 

"  Dick  1 " 

I  turned  quickly.  She  was  looking  at 
me  and  smiling.     I  went  back. 

"Don't  let  us  quarrel.  It  is  our  last 
evening." 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel,  but  no  man 
can  stand  being  told  he  is  dirty.  Besides, 
I  did  it  for  you.  It 's  not  so  jolly  easy 
scraping  at  this  old  mortar — some  fellows. 
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couldn't  have  done  it.  It's  blunted  this 
knife  all  to  bits ;  I  might  just  as  well  chuck 
it  away."  I  was  aggrieved,  and  was  not 
going  to  give  in  too  easily. 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  didn't  mean  it," 


"  And  never  forget  me  ?  And,  oh,  you 
will  lose  your  appetite  and  become  thin 
for  love  of  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  dubiously.  She 
seemed  to  be  exacting  a  great  deal. 


/  am  caftaiH  of  tlu  crictet  team. 


"  Oh,  all  serene,"  I  answered  mag- 
nanimously. 

"You  are  sure  your  hands  arc  quite 
clean.'"  she  demanded  anxiously. 

"  Rather ! "  I  rubbed  them  vigorously 
on  my  jacket. 

"  And  you  will  always  love  me  ?  " 

"  Always  " — emphaticall}'. 


"And  come  and  stay  under  this  wall 
when  I  am  gone,  and  think  of  me  ?" 

"Of  course!"  I  made  an  inward  pro- 
viso that  this  agreement  should  not  stand 
good  if  it  rained  or  Jones  wanted  me  to 
put  the  gloves  on  with  him. 

"Then  you  may  do  it,"  she  said 
breathlessly. 
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I  clambered  up  the  wall  with  the  help 
of  the  rough  footholds  I  had  dug.  When 
I  was  sufficiently  high  I  put  my  left  ann 
over  the  top,  and  hung  on  whilst  I  caught 
her  hand  in  my  right  and  kissed  it.  Some- 
how it  was  not  so  rapturous  as  I  expected, 
and  the  strain  on  my  left  shoulder  was 
awful. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  Dick ! "  she  murmured 
with  an  excited  giggle.  Almost  as  she 
spoke  a  voice  came  from  the  other  side 
of  the  wall — the  Misses  Trimplet's  side.  It 
was  a  deep  contralto,  with  staccato  accents. 

**  Miss  Mignon  !  "  it  exclaimed. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Miss  Angelica.  She 
had  returned  unexpectedly.     I  dropped. 

Mignon  gave  a  little  shiver. 

**  Miss  Angelica  !  "  she  gasped.  I  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  wondering  what 
was  the  proper  course  for  a  man  in  such 
a  case. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  up  there,  child  ?  " 
Mignon  visibly  stiffened.  "  And  who  was 
that  with  whom  you  were  talking  P "  The 
voice  was  very  staccato. 

*'  I  am  not  a  child,  Miss  Angelica  ;  and 
It  was  Dick." 

•'  And  who  is  Dick  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  the  Rev.  William's." 

•*  That  is  not  a  respectful  way  in  which 
to  speak  of  the  Rev:  Mr.  Longshaw.  So  it 
was  one  of  his  little  boys  ?  " 

I  could  not  keep  silent  under  such  an 
insult.    I  rose  up  and  addressed  the  wall. 

"  Madam,  "I  said,  **  I  am  not  a  little  boy. 
I  am  captain  of  the  eleven,  and  I  go  to 
Eton  next  term.  I  love  Mignon,  and  she 
loves  me.  I  came  to  see  her  to-night 
because  it  is  the  last  time  we  may  ever 
have." 

There  was  a  pause.  I  looked  at  Mignon. 
She  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  interruption. 
I  thought  it  showed  a  want  of  appreciation 
for  my  position. 

**  This  is  very  foolish."  There  was  a 
perceptible  waning  of  the  staccato — I  felt 
relieved.  **  You  are  both  too  young  to— 
to  understand  what  you  are  saying.  Miss 
Mignon,  you  will  go  in." 

Mignon  looked  crestfallen.  There  was 
something  hurting  to  her  dignity  in  being 
so  summarily  dismissed.     No  heroine  in  a 


tragic  situation  appreciates  being  quietlj 

ushered  off  the  stage. 

"You  will  not  be  so  cruel "  she  began, 

with  a  sob  that  really  was  done    quite 

naturally. 

"You  are  very  absurd,  Miss  Mignon f 
Go  in." 

To  my  surprise  Mignon  got  down  from 
the  wall  very  meekly.  She  looked  at  me 
once,  and  dropped  a  rose  she  had  been 
wearing,  but  it  fell  on  the  other  side. 

I  heard  her  footsteps  on  the  gravel  of 
the  walk  as  she  went  towards  the  house. 

Then  I  grew  bold. 

"  Miss  Trimplet,"  I  said,  "  1  must  teU 
you  that  I  alone  am  to  blame  in  the 
matter."  I  felt  very  heroic,  for  the  wall 
between  us  lent  me  a  comfortable  sense 
of  security.  "  I — I  persuaded  Mignon  to 
see  me  this  evening.  If  anyone  is  to  be 
punished  let  it  be  me  ;  it — it  is  not  fair  to 
punish  the  girl.  The  woman  is  always  the 
weaker  vessel  in  these  affairs." 

"I  do  not  think  you  are  exactly  the 
person  to  judge  as  to  what  is  fair."  The 
voice  was  distinctly  biting. 

**  But,  Miss  Trimplet,  you  won't  punish 
Mignon  ?  She  really  was  not  to  blame. 
Besides,  we  shall  never  see  each  other 
again — never  !  " 

There  was  a  long  pause  then. 

"  No,  I  will  not  punish  her." 

I  said,  "  Thank  you."  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  I  was  turning  to  go  when  I 
remembered  the  rose. 

"  Miss  Trimplet,  Mignon  dropped  a 
rose.  It  was  meant  for  me,  but  it  fell  on 
your  side.  A  girl  never  can  throw  straight. 
Do  you  mind  letting  me  have  it  ?  " 

There  was  such  a  long  pause  that  I 
thought  she  had  followed  Mignon  indoors. 
Then  the  rose  was  thrown  over  the  wall 
and  fell  at  my  feet. 

**  Good-night,  Dick."  The  low  contralto 
voice  was  sweet,  and  the  staccato  had  quite 
gone. 

"  Good  -  night,"  I  said,  and  turned 
across  the  misty  field,  putting  the  rose  in 
the  jacket  pocket  on  my  left  side. 

The  rose,  dried  and  withered,  is  in  the 
third  drawer  on  the  left  side  of  the  bureaa 
over  there.    I  never  saw  Mignon  again. 
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THE  most  famous  vine  in  England  is  spread  quite  over  all  the  ceiling  area  of 

ODdoubtedly  that  at  Hampton  Court  the  vine-house,  which  is  z  zoo  square  feet. 

Palace,  and  although  one  continually  sees  The    immense    stem    measures    ji  ft.   in 

paragraphs   in  various  newspapers  which  girth,  and  divides  into  three  huge  limbs, 

tiy  to  discount  the  statement  that  it  is  the  these  being  over  90  ft.,  Sz  ft.,  and  80  ft. 


)ISE  AT  BAUITON  COURT. 


largest  or  most  prolific  single  vine  in  this 
country  by  pretending  to  give  an  account 
of  some  other  less-known  vine  which  has 
surpassed  it  in  one  or  both  respects,  such 
statements  may  generally  be  dismissed  as 
either  unreliable  or,  at  any  rate,  "  not 
proven." 

The  Hampton  Court  vine  has  a  life 
record  of  over  130  years,  since  it  was 
planted  as  far  back  as  176S.     Its  branches 


long.  A  curious  fact  is  that,  from  an 
examination  made  of  part  of  the  roots 
several  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  also  three  main  root -branches,  two 
of  which  turned  out  under  the  gardens, 
while  the  third  went  directly  down  towards 
the  river-bed.  Whether  it  had  reached  it 
or  not  was  not  solved. 

The   grapes,    which    are    of  the    kind 
known     among     connoisseurs     as    Black 
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Hamboros,  are  of  I 
beautiful  flavour,  ' 
and  are  kepi  ex-  ] 
clusivelj-  for  royal 
use,  bunches  being 
sent  every  day  to 
Windsor,  or 
wherever  her 
Majesty  may  be. 
There  is  now  a 
rule  with  the  gard- 
eners who  attend 
to  the  vine  that 
It  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  bear 
more  than  1 200 
bunches  of  grapes 
a  year,  and  so, 
although  there 
are  about  3000 
bunches  form,  the 
rest  are  always  cut 
away,    and    the 

number  stated  only  allowed  to  come  to 
maturity.  This  keeps  up  the  quality  to 
the  best  pitch,  and  does  not  allow  the  vine 
to    be   overstrained,  as   it  used  to  be    in 


'  "      "^  great     danger    of 

I  such  from  its  being 

I  permitted  to  bear 

zooo  bunches  an- 
nually at  the  end 
of  last  century. 

The  I  z  o  o 
bunches  weigh,  on 
an  average,  an 
aggregate-  of  600 
lb,,  and  very  tempt- 
ing they  look  to 
the  thousands  of 
persons  who  visit 
the  vine  -  house 
during  the  period 
of  maturity,  as  the 
clusters  hang  in 
regular  lines  from 
the  vine  above. 
No   wonder    that, 

■>  VINEVARD.  f^    '''^    "■"*^'"     ^^^ 

heard  more    than 

one  little  lad  say — and  big  ones,  loo,  for 

that  matter  —  "they  just  do  make  your 

mouth  water," 

The    next     famous     English    vine    is. 


CASKING  THE  a 
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undoubtedly,  the  notable  "  vineyard  "  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  at  his  place,  Castell 
Coch,  in  South  Wales.  This  vineyard  is 
remarkable  in  that  it  is  the  only  one 
known  to  exist  in  this  country.  It  was 
planted  in  the  year  1875,  close  under  the 
shadow  of  the  castle,  on  the  left,  in  a 
position  about  as  sheltered  as  it  well  could 
be  from  all  cold  winds,  and  from  its  first 
planting  has  flourished  with  vigour.     The 


owing  to  favourable  summers  and  other 
causes,  the  yield  -has  been  so  great  as 
to  be  worth  up  to  ;^300o.  Much  of  the 
wine  got  from  the  grapes  is  kept  for  some 
years,  and  then  it  fetches  excellent  prices.' 
Thus  a  vintage  from  this  vine,  of  twelve 
years  Standing,  has  been  actually  sold  by 
auction  for  115  shillings  a  dozen,  which  is, 
as  must  be  acknowledged,  a  capital  price. 
Those   who   wish  to  see  the  vineyard 


vines  are  planted  in  rows,  tied  to  stakes  in 
some  cases,  and  they  bear  fruit  very  well. 
More  than  one  experiment  was  made  as  to 
the  best  kind  of  vine  to  suit  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  finally  it  was  found  that  the 
kind  known  as  "Camay  Noir"  succeeded 
better  than  others,  so  that  now  ail  the  vines 
are  of  this  variety. 

The  produce  of  this  vineyard  has  varied 
much.  There  have  been  years  when  not 
one  bunch  could  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  of  the  plantation,  and  there  have 
been     years — such     as     in     1893 — when. 


lookitig  its  best  should  visit  Castell  Coch 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer ;  but,  of 
course,  the  time  for  gathering  the  year's 
produce  is  in  the  autumn,  about  the  second 
or  third  week  in  October.  Just  as  the 
yield  of  grapes  has  varied  much  in 
quantity  from  the  causes  stated,  so  it  has 
also  varied  in  quality.  And,  indeed,  any 
vineyards  in  England,  were  many  existing, 
must  always  have  to  contend  against  the 
serious  inequalities  and  vagaries  of  our 
climate  from  year  to  year.  What  can  be 
expected  when  one  summer  is  as  "  dry  as 
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a  lime-kiln,"  and  the  following  one  as 
wet  as  it  can  well  be ;  when  one  month 
has  every  day  as  hot  as  in  Africa,  and  the 
next  one  reminds  you  of  being  at  Spitz- 
bergen  in  December  ? 

To  many  persons  who  walk  daily  along 
the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  let  alone 
to  the  other  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Londoners,  it  will  be  news  that  there  is 


and  ripe  as  need  be  wished.  There  are 
two  vines  growing,  separated  by  a  fig- 
tree  ;  and  last  year  that  vine  seen  in  the 
picture  brought  to  maturity  no  less  thao 
fifty  bunches  of  grapes,  the  best  of  these 
being  found  on  that  part  of  it  which  was 
under  the  window  of  the  second  floor, 
about  the  middle  of  the  photograph. 
Before  the  new  buildings  were  erected 


a  vine  growing  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
busiest  city  in  the  world,  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  centre  of  smoke,  dirt,  and  business, 
a  vine  which  bears  bunches  of  ripe  grapes 
every  year  that  would  put  the  efforts  of 
vines  cultivated  under  glass  at  manygentle- 
men's  scats  to  i:ttcr  shame.  But  such  is  the 
case.         *• 

Let  the  visitor  or  busy  City  man  take  a 
walk  in  September  or  October  in  New 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  observe  the 
vines  growing  on  the  house-walls  there.  He 
will  see  clusters  of  beautiful  grapes,  juicy 


in  this  district  there  used  to  be  so  many 
vines  about  here  that  the  place  might  have 
been  almost  reckoned  as  a  vineyard ;  but 
after  New  Square  was  formed  only  three 
survived — namely,  these  two,  and  a  third 
which  is  in  a  kitchen -garden  near.  Many 
of  those  who  know  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
vines  well  have  a  tradition  that  the  routs 
of  them  have  tunnelled  a  passage  quite 
under  the  road,  and  into  the  gardens  in  the 
middle  of  the  famous  square,  and  this  is  veiy 
probable.  Anyhow,  one  will  have  to  go  a 
long  way  to  find  a  \ine  in  England  on  any 
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outside  wall  which  bears  such  fruit,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  as  does  this  one  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  busiest  city  of  the 
world.  Outside  vines  are  not  uncommon 
in  southern  towns,  and  several  may  be  seen 
on  house-walls  at  such  towns  as  Twicken- 
ham and  Kingston,  in  the  Thames  Valley, 
but  their  fhiit  never  really  matures.  One 
sees  small  green,  unripe  grapes,  and  that  is 
as  far  as  they  get. 

What  is  known  amongst  authorities  of 
vine-culture  in  this  country  as  the  "  White 
Vine,"  at  Harewood,  near  Leeds,  deserves 
mention  in  such  an  article  as  this.  The 
"White  Vine"  is  in  the  vineries  of  the 
Earl  of  Harewood,  at  his  far-famed  York- 
shire seat,  Harewood  House,  wheie  it  has 
been  an  object  of  interest  for  many  years  to 
visitors  and  others  interested  in  vines.  Its 
fruit  is  of  a  very  light  green  colour,  hence 
he  name,  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  are 
larger  and  liner  than  are  those  on  most  of 
the  vines  hitherto  mentioned  here;  but 
they  are  fewer  in  number,  for  the  clusters. 
when  they  first  appear,  arc  rigidly  cut 
down,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  small  number 
left  getting  as  fine  and  large  as  possible. 

Thus  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
visitor  to  the  vinery  at  Harewood  is  the 
fact  of  the  small  quantity  of  bunches  of 


grapes  compared  to  that  at  Hampton 
Court  or  Fontainebleau.  But  when  he 
comes  to  notice  the  size  and  quality  of 
what  bunches  there  are,  he  is  more  than 
satisfied. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  that  the  most  renowned  vine 
across  the  Channel,  in  the  sunny  land  of 
France,  is  that  at  Fontainebleau  Palace, 
and  we  may  give  just  a  fact  or  two  about  it, 
so  as  to  compare  it  with  those  mentioned 
in  our  own  country. 

The  Fontainebleau  vine  produced  last 
year  5360  bunches  of  grapes,  and  these 
weighed  13+0  kilogrammes.  They  were 
sold  by  auction  for  2287  francs,  or  about 
jCqS  '■s.  These  figures  were  below 
what  has  been  the  average  for  some 
years  previously,  for  last  year — why,  is 
not  exanly  known — there  was  much  less 
fruit  on  the  vine,  nor  vias  that  of  such 
good  quality. 

When  one  takes  into  account  the  strange 
vagaries  of  the  English  climate,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  vines  are  grown 
in  this  country  compared  with  other  neigh- 
bouring ones,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
some  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  per- 
fection some  of  our  own  vines  have 
attained  here.  W.  A.  G. 
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ESSICA,  pray  tranquil lise  yourself, 
and  have  due  regard  to  those  feel- 
ings of  self  -  respect  that  should 
characterise  the  behaviour  of  a  spinster 
of  your  mature  age."  And  Miss  Rebecca 
drew  herself  severely  together  and  arranged 
the  curtained  bonnet  more  firmly  on  her 
head,  as  her  sister  picked  up  the  frag- 
ments of  a  broken  pink  and  white  cup 
-from  the  carpet. 

"  Major  Debenham*s  letter  should  cause 
nothing  more  than  that  feeling  of  seemly 
pleasure  usually  entertained  by  those  who 
hear  that  an  old  acquaintance  is  again 
about  to  dwell  in  their  midst  and  solicits 
their  good  fellowship.  I  cannot  conceive 
what  excitable  feelings  should  thus  move 
you,  to  the  detriment  of  our  company  tea- 
set.  Major  Debenham  has  written  to  ask 
you  to  begin  the  miniature  of  himself 
that  was  to  have  been  done  before  he 
left  for  India,  and  to  regard  that  letter 
as  a  self-invitation  to  take  tea  with  us 
savours,  if  I  may  say  it,  hardly  of  that 
decorum  and  maidenly  reserve  that  our 
dear  mother  so  carefully  trained  us  in  from 
childhood." 

**  But,  Rebecca,  I  'm  sure  if  our  dear 
mother  were  with  us,  she  would  encour- 
age a  little  ordinary  civility,"  pleaded  the 
younger  sister. 

**  True,  Jessica ;  but  our  mother  was 
married,  which  much  alters  the  case. 
Therefore,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
pink  and  white  service  placed  again  in 
the  store-room  before  I  leave.  As  I  said, 
I  have  to  go  out  this  afternoon  to  pay 
some  calls,  and  if  you  are  anxious  to  show 
hospitality  to  Major  Debenham,  I  pray 
ihat  you  will  use  the  common  tea-set." 


Miss  Jessica,  with  trembling  fingers, 
replaced  the  cups  and  saucers  on  the  tray 
and  left  the  room. 

While  she  was  gone,  Miss  Rebecca 
smoothed  out  her  black  corded  silk,  and 
going  to  the  glass,  she  arranged  the  small 
fall  beneath  her  bonnet.  She  looked 
admiringly  on  the  black  silk  and  was 
proud  of  it.  It  had  been  given  her,  in  the 
form  of  funeral  hat-bands,  by  her  father, 
late  vicar  of  Bradcombe,  many  years  since, 
an^,  except  on  calling  days,  lay  between 
layers  of  camphor  and  paper  in  the  big 
bureau. 

"  Why  does  Jessica  remain  so  young  ?  " 
she  wondered.  **  She  is  old  enough  to 
control  her  emotions  more,  and  what  our 
dear  father  would  say  I'm  sure  I  don*t 
know." 

The  door  opened,  and  her  sister 
returned. 

"  Good-bye,  Jessica,"  she  said,  and 
rustled  towards  the  door.  She  looked 
back  at  the  small  drawing-room,  at  its  pale 
dimity  curtains  and  worsted- work  chairs, 
all  carefully  covered  with  cambric  covers. 
Certainly  the  pink  and  white  tea-service 
would  look  most  genteel  in  such  sur- 
roundings. 

"  Perhaps,  Jessica,  on  second  thoughts, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  set  out  the  pink  and 
white ;  there  would  be  no  cause  to  use  it 
unless  Major  Debenham  stays  late,  and 
otherwise  he  might  imagine  we  had  no 
refined  utensils  in  the  house.  But  I  beg 
that  you  will  use  due  caution." 

•*  Yes,  Rebecca.  It's  just  as  you  wish, 
I  'm  sure." 

And  Miss  Rebecca  Barton  trod  stifl9y 
out  of  the  room,  the  very  conception  of 
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immaculate  primness  and  gentility,  leaving 
her  sister  in  rather  an  upset  and  nervous 
frame  of  mind. 

Presently  she  took  a  letter  out  of  her 
pocket  almost  furtively — she  was  very 
timid  of  annoying  her  sister.     It  ran — 

"  Dear  Miss  Jessica."  ["  Miss  Jessica 
Barton,  it  should  have  been,"  said  her 
sister.]  "It  is  long  since  I  have  seen 
you— nearly  twenty  years  since  we  were 
boy  and  girl  together — but  I  trust  that  I 
may  take  again  my  old  place  in  your  and 
your  sister's  friendship.  I  have  taken  the 
Grange,  as  my  health  will  no  longer  stand 
an  Indian  climate,  so  I  am  to  settle  in 
England  again.  May  I  at  last  begin  my 
promised  sittings  for  my  miniature — alas  ! 
your  brush  will  find  much  silver  among 
the  gold — by  coming  to  see  you  to-morrow 
afternoon  ?  I  shall  come  round  if  I  hear 
nothing,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you  and 
renewing  our  old  friendship. — I  am  yours 
very  sincerely,  Edward  Debenhaai." 

This  letter  had  vastly  annoyed  the  elder 
sister,  whose  ideas  on  epistolary  writing 
were,  like  herself,  prim  and  formal,  espe- 
cially were  there  a  male  in  the  question. 

To  Miss  Jessica,  however,  it  had  brought 
back  a  host  of  happy  memories  of  a  hand- 
some young  man,  whose  new  uniform  she 
had  herself  helped  in  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to,  with  trembling  fingers  and 
eyes  too  blurred  with  tears  to  see  the 
hooks  and  eyes  in  the  military  collar.  So 
she  looked  forward  almost  with  excitement 
to  seeing  the  writer  again.  But  then  Miss 
Jessica  judged  the  world  from  a  different 
stapdpoint  from  her  sister,  and  her  kind 
little  heart  revolted  from  swallowing  the 
stoical  pill  prescribed  for  her. 

She  sat  long  musing,  to  be  startled  by 
a  ring  at  the  little  tinkling  bell  in  the 
passage. 

**  Oh  dear,  I  believe  that 's  Edward— 
I  mean  Major  Debenham  " — she  blushed 
to  herself  at  the  slip — **  and  I  have  not  so 
much  as  set  the  tea-table,  and  Rebecca 
would  be  so  dreadfully  put  out  were  Jane 
to  touch  them.  Where  can  Jane  be  ? 
Why  does  she  not  answer  the  bell  ? " 

Tinkle,  tinkle  again. 


"Dear,  dear,  I  must  go  myself.  Jane 
must  be  out,  and  Major  Debenham  will 
imagine  we  are  from  home." 

And  she  hastened  nervously  into  the 
long  hall. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Jessica,  this  is  good  indeed 
to  be  greeted  by  you  yourself — it 's  quite 
like  old  times.  How  are  you  ?  How 
are  you  ? "  The  Major  was  a  bluff« 
kindly  little  man,  rather  rotund,  but  with 
honest  blue  eyes  that  now  sparkled  with 
delight. 

**  Oh,  Major  Debenham,  I  'm  sure  all 
are  glad  to  see  you  again.  Everyone  is 
talking  about  your  return.  My  sister  is 
most  pleased."     (Oh,  Miss  Jessica ! ) 

"  You  don't  say  that  you  are,  though, ** 
returned  the  ^lajor. 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  could  not 
express  the  feelings  that  made  her  very 
glad  her  sister  had  chosen  that  day  to  pay 
her  calls. 

**  Is  Miss  Rebecca  out  ?  "  continued  he. 

**  Yes,  Major  ;  my  sister  desired  that  1 
should  tender  you  her  apologies,  and 
begged  me  to  state  she  had  very  pressing 
duties  in  the  village." 

"  Well,  it  won't  make  any  difference  to 
the  miniature,  will  it  ?  " 

**  Dear  no ;  but  I  'm  sorry  she  is  not  here 
to  welcome  you."  [Dear  Miss  Jessica, 
what  mendacity !  Does  not  the  maiden 
soul  within  you  blush  ?]  "  And  I  must 
apologise  for  myself  for  not  having  pre- 
pared tea.  Jane  is  out,  I  think.  So,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  do  it  myself  at 
once." 

Miss  Jessica  was  by  this  time  seated  in 
her  chair  in  the  drawing-room,  and  was 
shuffling  mysteriously  with  her  feet. 
Truth  be  told,  she  had  exposed  a  piece  of 
the  unfortunate  teacup  still  lying  under 
the  chair,  and  what  would  the  Major  think 
if  he  saw  it  ? 

"But  what  about  the  light,  Miss 
Jessica  ?  " 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I  had  forgotten 
again.     What  can  be  done  ?  " 

"  Let  me  help  you  get  the  tea — the 
picture  can  wait  well  enough.  Come 
along,  Miss  Jessica,  I  'm  quite  an  old 
housekeeper." 
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So  together  they  went  and  rummaged  in 
the  litchen,  the  larder,  the  pantry,  and 
store-room.  The  Major  cut  large,  thick 
slices  of  bread-and-butter,  and  peered 
into  every  comer  for  the  jam.  He  set  the 
kettle  on  the  hob,  and  clattered  about 
among  the  cups  and  saucers,  leaving  Miss 
Jessica  seated  open-eyed  and  wondering 
-what  her  sister 
would  say  if  she 

The  Major 
began  to  take  a 
service  down  from 
the  dresser  and 
arrange  them  on 
the  tray. 

"Oh,  Major, 
Major,  not  those. 


Lei  1 
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others  from  the 
pantry,"  exclaimed 
the  lady — and  she 
hurried  away. 

"  What !  those 
-dainty  little  things  ? 
No,  Miss  Jessica, 
.  we  will  take  in 
one  for  you,  but 
give  an  old  soldier 
something  more 
substa:itial." 

"  Really,  Major, 
but  I  fear  jou  will 
think  us  quite  un- 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Come  along,  I  'II 
take  in  the  things; 
and    now    all    the    work 's    done    we  '11 
have  a  good  long  talk." 

While  they  were  seated  over  tea.  Miss 
Jessica  in  her  chair,  the  Major  on  the  sofa 
-opposite,  with  a  large  piece  of  cake  in  one 
hand  and  his  cup  in  the  other  (Miss  Jessica 
was  still  nibbling  manfully  at  her  first  large 
slice  of  bread-and-butter),  was  dramatic- 
-ally  telling  of  an  exciting  escape  he  had 
had  out  shooting. 

"  Not  that  it  would  have  mattered 
■■juch,"  he  was  saying,  "if  the  brute  had 
got  me,  since  I  have  no  relations,  wife  or 
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children,  to  miss  me.     No,  I  have   not 
married   yet,    and    here 's    my    old    head 
nearly  bald,  and  what  hair  there   is   left 
is    grey."     He  had   not  noticed  a  little 
scream  Miss  Jessica  had  given ;  she  could 
not  have  told  you  why  she  SL.'eamed.     But 
he  did  notice  a  crash  of  china,  and  see 
posr  Miss  Jessica  mopping  up   a   pool 
of  tea  in  her  lap 
with    a    minute 
pocket-handker- 
chief, as  it  dripped 
slowly    over     her 
dress    on    to    the 
carpet. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  what  shall 
I  do?  That  is 
the  second  to- 
day. What  will 
Rebecca  say  ?  " 

"  Never  mind, 
let  me  wipe  it  up 
and  pick  up  the 
pieces,"  said  the 
'  •  soldier,  placing  his 
red  silk  handker- 
chief on  the  floor, 
and  following  it 
himself  on  his 
knees.  "  1  '11 
mend  the  cup  for 
you." 

Now  the  Major 
hart  set  his  own 
cup  on  a  ridiculous 
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late  in  the  things"  by,  and  while  dis- 

playing his  hand- 
kerchief on  the  floor  he  managed  to  get 
his  legs  entangled  with  the  legs  of  the 
table.  The  table  was  ricketty,  and  the 
Major,  panting  with  his  exertions,  struggled 
to  rise,  and  over  it  went,  carrying  cup  and 
cake  with  it. 

"  Another  one,"  moaned  the  poor  lady. 

"  Never  mind,"  quoth  the  Major  ;  "  sit 
on  the  sofa  with  me,  and  we  will  drink  out 
of  the  slop-basin  !  " 

What  had  come  to  Miss  Jessica  .'  \Vhat 
demon  of  impropriety  had  possessed  her  } 
She  felt  not  exactly  demoralised,  but  she 
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was   really  very  glad  her  sister  was   out, 
though  she  dreaded  her  return. 

"  See  here.  Miss  Jessica,  here 's  a  tea- 
leaf.     That  means  a  stranger  is  going  to 
vaityou."    And  the  Major  picked  it  out 
and  placed  it  on  the  back  of  one  red  fist, 
and  clapped  the  other  on  the  top  of  it. 
"  Once — twice — thrice  !     That  means  the 
stranger    is 
coining  on  a 
Tuesday.  To- 
day is  Tues- 
day.   Now,  is 
it    a    lady   or 
a  gentleman  ? 
Once!— that's 
a    gentleman. 
Now,  is  he  to 
bring    sorrow 
or  joy?   Once 
for    sorrow, 
twice      for 
mirth,    thrice 
for  a  wedding, 

for     a    birth, 
you  know." 

What  could 
be  coming  to 
Miss  Jessica  ? 
Here  she  was 
sitting  alone 
on  her  own 
sofa  with  a 
man,  drinking 
tea  with  him 
out  of  the 
same  slop- 
basin,  and 
finally  taking  a  deep  interest  in  fortune- 
telling  by  tea-leaves  that  hardly  seem 
respectable. 

"Once,    twice,    thrice,"     clapped    the 
Major.     "  By  Jove,  a  marriage." 

"How  curious!"  murmured  Miss  Jessica. 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  the  Major. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?     We  are  both  so 
old."    O  shades  of  -Miss  Rebecca ! 


MISS  JESSICA'S  TEA-PARTY. 


Tht  Major  Teas  . 
of  caie  ii 


"  I  'm  forty-three,"  quoth  the  Major. 
"And  I — well,  Rebecca's  fifty-two,  and 
I  'm  ten  years  younger  ;,  that  makes  forty- 
two,"  said  Miss  Jessica,  counting  on  her 
fingers. 

"  And  a  very  good  age,  too.   One  knows 

then  more  about    the    emotions   of   life 

than  at  twenty.     Miss  Jessica,  tell  an  old 

friend  —  were 

you     ever     in 

love.^" 

"I  don't 
k  n  o  w,"  r  e- 
tumed  she. 

"I  wish 
you  did,  be- 
cause I  think 
1  am." 

"  I  wonder 
when  Rebecca 
will  return, 
Edward  ?  " 

"  What 
does  it  matter, 
Jessica  ? " 
•    *    • 
When  Miss 
Rebecca 
Barton     re- 
turned at  half- 
past    six    that 
autumn  even- 
ing, she  drew 
herself  up  very 
stiffly   in    the 
drawing-room 
doorway — she 
had    crept    in 
very    quietly.      The    room    was     nearly 
dark,   but  she   perceived    an    overturned 
table,    a   broken    cup    on    the   floor,    her 
sister  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  the  Major's 
arm    about    her    waist.       Miss    Rebecca 
turned  sharply  upstairs,  set  her  foot  firmly 
on  the  ground.     "  I  always  said  Jessica 
was    a    fool,  but    how    shall    I    manage 
without  her  ? " 
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trade  emblems  has  gone  i 
past  many  persons  could  n 


they  can  now  in  the  shop-windows, 
the  sug'ar-loaf  of  the  grocer  (Fig.  >4.), 
helped  both  customer  and  tradesman 
at  the  same  lime.  In  the  same  way 
to-day  the  gilt  ham  of  the  cooked- 
meat  vendor  (Fig.  3)  shining  above 
the  pavement  can  be  distinguished 
long  before  the  shop-front  is  visible 
or  the  facia  read.  The  brush- 
surmounted  lamp  of  the  sweep  stiil 
catches  the  eye  of  the  housewife; 
and  the  rod  and  fish  quickens  the 
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I^HE  proverb,  hailing  from  Roman  times,  that 
^  "  good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  finds  some  measure 
of  contradiction  at  the  present  day.  Though  no 
"*  longer  distinguished  as  a  class  by  pole  and  bunch 
of  evergreens,  our  intis  and  taverns  are  now  the 
only  houses  of  business  generally  provided  with 
unconventional  signs.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  for  us 
to  associate,  say,  the  sign  of  "  the  yellow  Spread 
Eagle,"  mentioned  in  Fig.  1,  with  anyone  but  a 
publican  ;  yet  it  belonged,  as  will  be  seen,  to  a 
grocer. 

Again,  anybody  unacquainted  with  the  former 
popularity  of  signs  might  well  imagine  that  the 
books  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  all  sold  at 
public-houses,  for  the  publishers  did  business  at 
such  signs  as  the  "  Feathers,"  in  Lombard  Street. 
the  "White  Hart,"  iry  Fleet  Street,  or  the  "Cros- 
Keys,"  in  Comhill  (Fig.  2.)  When,  as  often 
was  done,  an  engraving  was  reproduced  on  the 
title-page  or  elsewhere  in  the  book,  representing 
the  sign,  this  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  trads-mark,  such  as  those  which  are  common 
at  the  present  day. 

On  turning  to  signs  which  still  survive,  one 

eh"ow      finds  that  most  of  them  may  be  recognised  as 

belonging    to    particular   trades,   and    that    the 

meaning  of  many  is  obvious.     The  decay  of 

side  by  side  with  the  spread  of  education.      In  years 

read,  and  goods  could  not  be  seen  to  such  advantage  as 


Hence  the  pine-apple  of  the  confectioner,  or 
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step  of  the  angler  wishful  to  renew  his 
tackle. 

Here  and  there,  loo,  over  the  door  of  a 
locksmith  hangs  a  massive  key,  so  ponderous 


indeed  that  one  has  been  known  to  break 
the  paving-stone  upon  which  it  fell.  A 
gigantic  hat  proclaims  the  hatter,  a  golden 
dustpan  the  ironmonger,  and  almost 
aniversaljy  the  watchmaker  is  known  by 
his  useful  clock.  In  Great  Portland 
Street  a  gilt  figure  of  Father  Time  with 
wings  and  scythe  takes  the  place  of  the 
timepiece  and  speaks  of  other  days.  The 
golden  fleece  of  the  mercer  still  liners 
here  and  there  {Fig.  4). 

The  signs,  however,  associated  with 
specific  trades,  that 
require  some  explana- 
tion, are  more  worthy 
of  attention.  The 
great  earthern  jars 
of  the  Italian  ware- 
houseman (Fig.  s)> 
usually  painted  red, 
and  reminding  one  o( 
those  in  which  the 
Forty  Thieves  were 
hidden,  originally  held  ''"■■  '-■■*■•  "'  ^' 

oil.       Indeed,    Lucca 
oil     was     formerly     imported     into     this 
country  in  them. 

Pawnbrokers   make   a   custom    of    dis- 
playing  ihrce    golden    balls   (Fig.  6).     It 


has  often  been  laughingly  suggested  that 
the  device  signifies  "two  to  one  against 
the  pledge  being  redeemed,"  and  as  a 
centur>-  ago  the  spheres  were  painted  blue, 
allusion  has 
been  made 
to  ■'  t  h  e 
gilding  of 
the  p  i  1 1." 
The  history 
of  the  sign  is 
well  worth 
telling.  As 
early  as  the 
reign  of 
Edward  II.  a 
place  was  set 
apart  in 
London  for 
the  Lom- 
bards, who 
followed  the 
Jews  as 
bankers  and 
money- 
lenders  upon 
security.  This 
haunt     after- 

wards    d  e-      ^"■-  '  " "  "■  ^"">"'"'  >""  •* 
veloped    mto  ..oot...  f««.." 

the     Royal 

Exchange    of   Sir  Thomas  Gresham,   of 
which  more  will  be  said  later  on. 

Many  of  the  Lombards  hailed  from  the 
piossessions  <Jf  the  DukesT>f  Medici,  whose 
coat    of   arms   contained   five   blue  batto 


if 


^bezants  azure),  three  of  which  were  used 
is  a  sign  by  their  subjects  who  migrated 
;o  this  country. 
There   is  an  inn   with   the  sign   of   a 
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single  blue  ball  at  Countisbury,  North 
Devon,  but  this  is  taken  from  the  arms  of 
ihe  Earls  of  Devon,  which  contain  three. 
A  good  carving  of  the  "  coat "  is  to  be  seen 
on  a  panel  in  the  church.  This  repre- 
sentation was  not,  however,  originally  in 
the  building,  having  .been    brought  from 


red  one,  and  others,  blue  or  black,  have  also 
been  added.  A  brass  soap-basin,  in  which 
the  blood  was  caught,  used  years  ago 
to  be  suspended  with  the  rest. 

At  one  time  the  law  provided  that 
both  barbers  and  surgeons  proper  should 
show  a  blue-and-white  pole,  but  that  the 
latter  should  add  a  gallipot  and  a  red  flag 
as  distinguishing  marks.  In  this  we  may 
see  a  possible  origin  for  the  one  aiiver- 
tisement — to  wit,  a  red  lamp,  which 
doctors'    traditions    and     strict    rules    of 


elsewhere  quite  recently  by  a  resident  of 
Cilenthome. 

Quite  as  interesting  is  the  origin  of  the 
barber*!'  pole  (Fig.  7).  This  dates  from 
the  time  when  barbers  practised  some 
amount  of  surgery,  and  people  believed  in 
bleeding.  The  pole  was  placed  in  the 
patient's  hand,  the  effort  of  holding  it  pro- 
moting the  flo»'  uf  blood.  When  not  in 
use  it  was  hung  outside  the  shop  with  the 
bandages  twisted  round  it.  At  the  present 
time  these  are  represented  by  the  white 
spiral  band,  the  blood  being  denoted  by  a 


conduct  allow  them  in  addition  to  a  brass 
name-plate. 

There  is  a  barber  in  Johannesburg  who, 
failing  to  obtain  a  pole  easily,  has  so  far 
stuck  to  his  guns  as  to  hang  out  a  fou'-- 
sided  piece  of  wood. 

Tobacconists  are  well  provided  with 
signs.  The  life-sized  Scotsman,  emblem- 
atical of  snuff,  still  lingers  here  and  there 
(Fig.  8).  The  figure  always  recalls 
Sheridan's  wager  that  he  would  remove  a 
certain  one,  I*rovided  with  a  large  over- 
coat, he  set  to  work,  and  having  enveloped 
the  image  in  it,  called  a  cab,  into 
which,  with  the  driver's  assistance, 
he  helped  "  his  friend."  who,  he  ex- 
plained, had  been  '"  imbibing  a  litlle  too 
freely." 
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The  example  at  1 18,  Tottenham  Court 

Road,  recently  figured   in   the    Mafeking 
celebrations. 

The  black  bo}'  with  his  red  skirts  seems 
dying  out,  but  the  roll  of  pigtaH' tobacco 
is  still  largely  used.  The  bands  of  gold 
with  which  it  is  now  customarily  embel- 
lished rather  tend  to  obscure  its 'meaning. 
On  the  western  side  of  Hampstead  Road  an 
old-fashioned  one  remains  suspended  over 
a  shop,  while  another  is  represented  in 
bas-reiief  on  the  door-post.  A  sculptured 
sign  must  be  mentioned  over  the  entrance 
to  the  offices  of  the  Lady 's  Pictorial.  The 
shop  was  formerly  long  occupied  by  a 
tobacconist,  and  the  sign  shows  the  con- 
ventionalised roll  of  twist  against  a  barrel. 
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such  as  are  still  used  in  tobacconists'  shops 
for  seats.  Standing  on  the  barrel  is  a  cat, 
and  lastly  a  negro  is  seen,  representing  the 
black  boy  already  mentioned.  How  this 
figure  came  to  be  adopted  is  this  wise : 


The   crest  of  the  Tobacco-Pipe   Makers 

Company,  which  was  incorporated  so  long 

ago  as  i66j,  was  the  upper  part  of  a  black 

man,   or,    in    heraldic   parlance,   a  demi- 

Moor,  and  the  "  supporters  "  were  also 

negroes-    It 

was   a  very 

genera! 

thing   for  a 

tradesman 

or    crafts- 

m  a  n     to 

adopt  some 

part  of  the 

coat-of-arms 

of  his  com- 

p  a  n  y     or 

guild    as    a 

sign,    and 

the  tobacco- 

nists   were 

among    the 

former. 

The  arm 
and  hammer 
of  the  gold- 
beater is 
still  in  use, 
but  calls  for 
no  particular 
commenL 
Just  as, 
already 
noted,   the  ^  ,  „ 

bush         or  P«.SKRVl!ll   AT    TM«    KMNSrnO- 

bunch     of  ION  Storks. 

'\\y  was  the 

general  attribute  of  the  inn,  so  a  bunch  of 
golden  grapes  denoted  a  wine-seller,  and 
even  now,  as  at  the  Coach  and  Horses,  on 
Kew  Green,  may  appear  over  the  more 
specialised  sign. 

There  are  some  objects  customarily 
exhibited  in  shop-windows  belonging  to 
members  of  the  same  trade  that  may  wel! 
be  mentioned  here  —  the  hairdresser's, 
wax  lady,  who  often  revolves  in  an  irri- 
tating manner,  the  giant  clam-shells  of  the 
oyster-dealer,  and  the  gorgeous  orna- 
mental carboys  of  coloured  water,  dear  tO' 
the  heart  of  the  apothecary.  The  cow  and 
calf,  like  the  sign  of  the  goat  in  old 
Herculaneum,  still  grace  many  a  dairy- 
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man's  window,  and  the  plaster-of- Paris 
horse  siili  stands  in  that  of  the  corn- 
dealer. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  turned  our 
attention  to  class  symbols,  as  it 
were,  and  have  examined  them, 
in  some  detail.  It  now  behoves 
us  to  consider  the  special  signs 
chosen,  like  those  of  inns,  by 
individual  tradesmen,  as  in- 
dicated above  when  speaking  of 
booksellers.  These  signs,  which 
form,  perhaps,  the  most  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  subject,  are 
rebcs  of  a  time  when  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  members  of  one 
trade    to    settle   down    in   one  m*? 

quarter  of  a  town  or  city,  as  is  *"' 

still  done  in  the  East.  Traces 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  London  in  the 
case  of  the  banks  in  Lombard  Street, 
the  physicians  in  Harley  Street,  and 
the  booksellers  in  Holywell  Street, 
which  last  is,  however,  doomed. 
Though  the  original  signs  of  this  de- 
scription are  rapidly  disappearing,  careful 
search  will  reveal  quhe  a  number  -  in 
London  which  still  remain  in  place. 
Others  have  found  ^  home  in  the  Guild- 
hall Museum,  while  others,  again,  are 
cherished  by  the  firms  to  which  they 
respectively  belong  That  the  same  sign 
should  have  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of 
years  even,  is  not  so  surprising  a  thing 
when    one    recollects  that  it  was   by  the 


Among  the  banks  are  several  interest- 
ingcases.  Martin's  Bank  retains  tbe  "Grass- 
hopper," the  crest  and  sign  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  carried  on  business  at  the 
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sign  that  a  business  was  remembered,  and      bably    where     the 
to    retain    his     father's    or    forerunner's 
customers  it   was   necessary   for  the  man 
who  followed  to  keep  to  the  same  sign. 


house  now  and  long  occupied  by  the  bank. 
There  is  an  old  story  current  that  the 
husband  of  Mistress  Jane  Shore  dwelt 
on  the  very  same  spot  in  14.61.  The 
Grasshoppei,  an  emblem  of  good  luck, 
also  surmounts  the  present  Royal 
Exchange  (Fig.  9),  the  original  build- 
ings having  been  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  and  dubbed  "  Royal  "  by  Queen 
Bess  when  she  visited  them. 

Messrs.  Hoarc  have    a  gilt   "  Leather 
Bottle"  over  their  door  in   Fleet  Street, 
and  print  a  representation  of  one  on  their 
cheques  (Fig.  10).     Gosling's  Bank  hard 
by  (now  a  branch  of  Barclay's),  though 
lately    rebuilt,    still     has     the     "  Three 
Squirrels"  on  the 
centre     window 
(Fig.    II).      In 
connection  with 
this   it    may   be 
said  that  in  the 
year  1 68+  James 
Chambers    kept 
a      goldsmith's 
shop      at      the 
"  Three    Squir- 
rels,"   near    St. 
Lii'i  Bank  D  u  n  s  t  a  n's 

Church,       pro- 
bank     now     stands. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  family 
Chambers  at  the  present  time 
three    squirrels     as     its     "  arms." 
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Child's  banking  firm  is  the  oldest  in 
London.  The  founder,  in  Charles  the 
First's  reign,  started  it  at  the  shop  of  his 
father-in-law,  ivho  was  a  goldsmith  at  the 
sign  of  the  Mar)gold,  A  representation 
of  the  quaint  idea  is  still  to  be  seen  over 
the  bank  entrance.  The  shop,  which  has- 
given  way  to  the  modem  bank,  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  tavern  dear  to  Ben 
Jonson,  called  the  Devil  and  St.  Dunstan, 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  Devil,"  and  at 
which  the  dramatist  founded  his  Apollo 
Club. 

While  speaking  of  banks  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  the  derivation  of 
the  name  of  Rothschild.  Over  No.  148, 
Juden  Gasse,  or  Jew's  Alley,  where  the 
founder  of  the  family  lived  in  Frankfort, 


was  a  red  shield  {rolk  sckiid)  which  he 
used  as  a  sign,  and  which  has  come  to  be 
the  name  of  his  millionaire  descendants. 
The  big  fire  insurance  companies  have 
retained  their  signs,  and  have  used  them 
to  mark  the  buildings  they  have  insured. 
Originally  these  marks  were  to  guide  the 
company's  private  firemen  or  watermen, 
who  wore  similar  badges.  Fig.  iz,  Atlas, 
with  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  was 
formerly  the  sign  of  mapmakers.  The 
insurance  company  of  that  name  adopted 
it  in  1806.  The  Phcenix  was  a  special 
favourite  with  apothecaries,  and  appro- 
priately became  the  sign  of  the  present 
company  in  17S1.  The  Sun  was  the  sign 
of  WjTikyn  de  Worde,  the  early  printer 
of  Fleet  Street,  in  1497  ;  and  the  Sun  in 
Splendour  was  the  badge  of  Richard  II. 


It  became  the  emblem  of  the  Sun  Insurance 
Company  in  1710,  and  is  on  the  front  of 
its  oflices  in  Threadneedle  Street.  In 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  may  be  seen 
the  Portcullis  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Feathers  of  another  Company. 

The  sign  of  the  oldest  existing  office, 
the  "  Hand-in-Hand,"  is  remarkable  as 
being  one  often  adopted  by  the  marriage- 
mongers  in  Fleet  Street,  with  an  inscription. 
"  Marriages  Performed  Within."  Pennant 
vividly  describes  the  profligate  old  parson 
walking  before  his  shop  in  a  "  tattered 
plaid  night-gown,"  and  "  ready  to  couple 
you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  a  roll  of  tobacco," 
Of  the  signs  of  private   individuals   but 
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few  remain.  The  "Half  Moon,"  at  36,  Holy- 
well Street,  is  still  in  place  at  the  time  of 
writing  {Fig.  13),  but  will  soon  be  gone. 


The"  Boy  and  Panyer,"  in  a  passage  leading 
out  of  Paternoster  Row,  may  have  been 
a  baker's  sign.     A  sign,  once    that    of 
Nicholas  Hare,  a  grocer,  is  to  be  seen 
between    Nos,    79    and    80, 
High     Street,      Shoreditch. 
It  consists  of  a  hare  and  sun 
flCulptuied  in  stone,  and  dated 
1676.    This  may  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  a  very  numer- 
ous   series  of    signs    which 
formed  a  rebus  on  the  name 
<rf  their  owner. 

Messrs.  DavisMi,  Newman, 
md  Co.,  whose  firm  dates 
back  to  the  year  1650,  when 
fliey  left  No.  44,  Fenchurch 
Street  for  No.  57,  took  with 
them  their  original  sign  of 
the  "  Crown  and  Three 
Sugar  Loaves"  {Fig.  14.). 
The  latter  were  once  em* 
blematical  of  the  grocer,  and  p,^ 

occasionally  survive   as    the 


si^n  of  an  inn,  as  at  Castle  Hedingham, 

The  interesting  figure  of  a  naval  officer 
taking  an  observation,  which  was  once  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  appeared  at  the 
Naval  Exhibition,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Minories. 

Another  sign,  now  confined  to  public- 
houses,  is"  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick."  Acarving 
{Fig.  15)  exists  at  the  comer  of  Warwick 
Lane  and  Newgate  Street.  There  is  a  "  Dog 
and  Pot"  at  Messrs.  J.  W.  Cunningham  and 
Co.'s,  of  iq6,  Biackfriars  Road.  "The 
Pill"  {Fig.  16),  in  the  Guildhall  Museum, 
came  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Co.'s  ware- 
house in  Bow  Churchyard,  while  (Fig,  17) 
the  "Cock"  is  oivned  by  Messrs.  Foster, 
Porter,andCo.  Finally  the  "Lion"  holding 
the  City  Arms  (Fig.  18)  is  to  be  seen  over 
a  goldsmith's  at  34.1,  Strand,  and  the  "  Bell" 
(Fig.  19)  came  from  67,  Knightrider  Street, 
near  the  celebrated  inn  of  the  same  sign 
from  which  the  only  existing  letter  written 
to  Shakspere  was  indited  by  Richard 
Quyney  in  the  year  1598. 

Inn  signs,  though  often  now  simplj 
written,  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
emblems  once  generally  adopted.  If, 
however,  any  special  feature  be  looked 
for  in  the  signs  of  these  houses  of 
refreshment,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
number  of  Somebody's  Arms  or  Some- 
thing's  Heads  which  occur  among  them. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  travellers  were 
lodged  by  the  great  landowners,  whose 
co3ts-of-arms  hong  in  front  of  their 
houses.  Big  people  were  treated  as 
guests ;  the  lower  orders  faced  with  the 
servants.  House-stewards  had  power  to  make 
charges  for  certain  things.  When  travellers 
became  numerous,  separate  buildings  were 
maintained  for  their  accommodation,  also 


given  rise  to  many  of  our  most  familiar 
inn  signs.  The  White  Hart  came  from 
Richard  II.,  the  Red  Lion  from  John 
of  Gaunt,  while  the  White  Boar  of 
Richard  III.  was  at  his  death  painted  to 
do  duty  for  the  Blue  Boar  of  the  Earls  of 
Oxford. 

A  few  interesting  instances  only  can  be 
touched  upon.  The  Green  Man  has  been 
derived  from  the  wild  men  of  old  pageants. 
These  possibly  sprang  from  the  morris 
dancers,  or  Jacks- in  -the -Green,  who, 
with  black  faces,  used  to  parade  the  streets 
on  May  Day.  The  sweeps  long  kept  up 
the  custom,  and  one  was  seen  on  May  j, 
in  the  present  year,  near  Blackfriars,  in 
the  familiar  cage,  dressed  with  green  and 
accompanied  by  his  fellows,  also  decked 
out  to  some  extent.    The  Maiden's  Head 


bearing  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  owner. 
Old  servants  setting  up  as  innkeepers  have 
kept  up  the  custom  since  by  choosing  their 
masters'  arms  for  a  sign,  or  hosts  have  set 
Dp  those  of  some  illustrious  and  habitual 
guest. 

The  head  of  an  animal  or  person  forms 
a  large  number  of  crests,  and  its  adoption 
as  a  sign  springs  from  the  same  reasons. 
Private  badges  of  kings  and  nobles,  which 
were  not  hereditary  emblems,   have  also 


(Fig.  lo)  comes    from   the  arms  of  the 
Mercers'  Company. 

The  Adam  and  Eve  likewise  came  from 
those  of  the  Fruitcrcrii' Company  (Fig.  it), 
while  the  Elephant  and  Castle  forms 
the  crest  of  the  Cutlers'  Company, 
as  well  as  of  the  old  African  Company. 
Here  we  might  mention  the  rtmarkable 
coupling  of  objects  that  have  little  or  no 
connection.  The  adoption  of  a  second 
sign  explains  some,  the  taking  of  two 
devices  from  armorial  bearings  led  to  others, 
and  corruptions  have  given  us  more.  The 
Fly  and  Bullock  was  originally  the  Flying 
Bullock,   from  the  orest  and   supporters 
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of  the  Butchers'  Company  (Fig.  ti).  St. 
George  and  the  dragon,  needs  no  explan- 
ation. The  old  sign  we  represent  (Fig. 
13),  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  came 
from  a  famous  old  galleried  inn  at  81, 
Snow  Hill.  Among  many  other  signs 
preserved  in  the  same  museum  is  the 
Goose  and  Gridiron  (Fig.  2+).    The  name 


Thanks  are  due  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
Guildhall  for  several  acts  of  courtesy, 
including  permission  to  reproduce  some 
drawings  in  his  charge  (Figs.  11,  15,  17, 


was  chosen  to  ridicule  the  old  music-house 
previously  standing  on  the  same  spot,  being 
a  parody  on  the  Swan  and  Harp,  a  sign 
commonly  adopted  by  such  institutions. 

Another  name  must  be  singled  out — 
the  famous  Bull  and  Mouth.  One  of  the 
representations — of  which  there  were  two  at 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  St.  Martin's- le- Gran d- 


UBRATID  "GOOSI  J 


8,  10)  by  the  late  C.  R.  B.  Barry.     Other 
Illustrations  are  due  to  the  kindness 


is  shown  "in  Fig.  15.    The  title  is  evidently  of  the  City  Companies  and  to  the  owners 

a  corruption,  but  whether  it  comes  from  of  the  various  signs.      Figs.  3,  4.  5,  6,  7. 

Boulogne  Mouth  (Harbour)  or  from  Bowl  tj,  14,  i6,  19,  24   and  i;,  were  specially 

and  Mouth  we  must  leave  undecided.  drawn  for  this  article  by  Mr.  W,  J.  Webb. 
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CANT    AND    HUMBUG 

By   DR.   MAX  NORDAU. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   GERMAN  BY  CAPEL   POWNALL. 


OUR  train  had  just  steamed  out  of 
Ostend  Station,  and  the  compart- 
ment in  which  I  had  taken  my  seat 
contained  its  Aill  complement  of  six 
passengers,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
myself,  were  unmistakable  scions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Almost  immediately  a  general  conver- 
sation commenced,  and  the  high-pitched 
voices  and  strong  nasal  twang  of  the 
speakers  soon  disclosed  to  me  the  country 
of  their  origin. 

One  of  the  passengers,  a  stout  gentle- 
man in  a  travelling-suit  of  tweed,  having 
arranged  his  numerous  bagis,  rugs,  and 
other  baggage  in  the  rack  with  ver}'  little 
regard  for  the  belongings  of  his  fellow-, 
travellers,  ensconced  himself  comfortably 
in  one  of  the  comer-seats  beside  the 
window,  and,  after  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
other  occupants  of  the  compartment, 
domed  to  become  absorbed  in  a  contem- 
plation of  the  monotonous  landscape,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation. Several  remarks  addressed  in- 
directly, to  him  by  the  other  passengers 
he  ignored  so  completely  that  no  one 
would  have  believed  that  he  either  spoke 
or  understood  English,  if  one  of  the 
Americans  had  not  produced  his  cigar- 
case,  which  action  was  immediately 
responsible  for  the  following  protest  from 
the  gentleman  in  the  comer,  delivered  in 
the  best  London  English,  with  consider- 
able emphasis — 

**  I  object  to  you  smoking,  Sir.  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  is  a  smoking- 
carriage  I " 

The  superiority  and  reserve  of  the 
Englishman  were  evidently  not  much 
to    the    liking    of    the    Americans,    who 


began  to  exchange  sarcastic  remarks 
about  the  constrained  and  unfriendly 
manncxiiof  the  Britishers,  their  inability 
to  dissociate  with  strangers,  and  their 
paanfidJomiality  in  all  religious,  political, 
and  social  affairs  ;  all  of  which  the 
Englishman  ignored  as  completely  as  he 
had  .their  previous  attempts  to  draw  him 
into  .conversation. 

*'  i  heard  a  story  just  before  I  left 
London  which  portrays  the  Britisher  more 
&iithfully  than  a  whole  library  of  books 
could,"  said  one  of  the  Yankees,  who  had 
been  more  outspoken  than  the  rest  in  his 
criticisms. 

*'  Come  on  I  let  us  hear  it !  "  cried  the 
others,  regarding  the  Englishman  disdain* 
fully,  who  sat  in  his  comer  as  imperturbably 
as  before,  apparently  engrossed  in  the 
distant  prospect  of  a  windmill,  whose 
ungainly  outline  stood  up  sharply  against 
the  gloomy  horizon. 

''  I  must  inform  you  first  of  all  that»my 
story  is  perfectly  true,  and  that  I  only 
heard  it  yesterday  evening  in  London  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Brown,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  it. 

"  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Brown  was 
compelled  to  undertake  a  journey  on 
business  to  Chili,  and  having  booked  his 
passage  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  sail- 
ing from  Liverpool,  arrived  safely  at 
Montevideo,  where  several  new  pas- 
sengers came  on  board.  Shortly  after 
passing  Punta  Arenas  they  ran  into  a 
furious  storm.  After  the  tremendous  seas 
had  swept  the  two  funnels  overboard,  both 
radder  and  screw-propeller  were  hopelessly 
damaged,  and  the  ship  became  a  complete 
wreck,  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea ; 
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and  after  drifting  for  several  hours,  ran  on 
a  reef  and -commenced  to  settle  down.  The 
captain,  ..who  had  preserved  his  presence 
of  mind  -all  this  time,  now  gave  orders  for 
the  boats  to  be  lowered,  and  remained  on 
board  until  the  last  sailor  had  left  the  ship. 
"The  boats,  however,  were  unable  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  furious  surf 
which  raged  round  the  ship;  one  after 
another  they  capsized  and  sank,  and  the 
roar  of  the  storm  soon  swallowed  up  the 
shrieks  of  the  drowning  men,  and  the 
boats  drifted  off,  keel  upwards,  in  various 
directions,  while  distorted  faces  and 
clenched  hands  appeared  at  intervals 
above  the  foaming  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  then  vanished  for  ever.  The  boat  in 
which  Mr.  Brown  was  shared  the  fate  of 
the  remaining  ones,  but  both  he  and 
another  passenger  were  fortunate  enough 
to  retain  their  hold  of  the  gunwale, 
and  succeeded,  after  great  exertions,  in 
clambering  up  and  seating  themselves- 
astride  on  the  keel  of  the  overturned 
craft.  They  remained  in  this  terrible 
position,  crouching  one  behind  the  other, 
for  several  hours,  until  the  sea,  ivinch  in 
the  meantime  had  abated,  cast  them  up 
finally  on  the  flat  sandy  shores  of  one  of 
the  small  islands  so  numerous  in  those 
latitudes.  Although  death  no  longer 
stared  them  in  the  face,  Mr.  Brown 
could  not  help  perceiving  that  their 
situation  was  a  very  precarious  one.  He 
was  not  a  literary  man,  and  the  thought 
that  he  might  eventually  have  the  pleasure 
of  posing  as  a  nineteenth-century  Robin* 
son  Crusoe,  and  chronicling  his  adventures 
on  a  deserted  island,  afforded  him  scant 
consolation  for  the  heavy  pecuniary  losses 
which  he  would  incur  if  he  could  not 
ceach  Valparaiso  at  the  appointed  time. 
In  the  meantime,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  After  he  had  rested  for 
a  short  time,  he  started  on  an  excursion 
through  the  island,  which  could  not  have 
been  more  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  soon  discovered  that  if  it 
was  uninhabited,  it  at  any  rate  con- 
tained a  fair  number  of  a  certain  kind  of 
fruit-tree,  birds'  -  nests,  and  shell  -  fish, 
together  with  a  spring  of  fresh  water — 


sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  He 
t*ien,  without  any  further  delay,  erected  a 
temporary  shelter  of  branches  and  moss  for 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  the  necessity  of  livingthus 
until  some  lucky  chance  might  free  him 
from  his  unpleasant  situation.  His  com- 
panion in  misfortime  had  acted  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  for  he  had  also 
thoroughly  reconnoitred  the  island,  finally 
taking  up  his  abode  in  a  small  cave 
on  the  shore,  where  he  made  himself 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
permit." 

"  But  it  would  have  been  more  natural 
if  they  had  dwelt  together,'*  remarked  one 
of  the  party. 

"  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  see.  Brother 
Josh,  that  you  have  been  only  a  week  in 
Europe  and  are  completely  ignorant  of 
English  ways.  How  could  Mr.  Brown 
speak  to  his  companion  in  misfortune, 
associate  :with  him,  or  even  dwell  in  the 
same  cave,  if  they  had  not  been  properly 
introduced  to  one  another  ?  '* 

The  Americans  laughed  heartily,  while 
the  Englishman  seemed  more  absorbed 
than  ever  in  the  surrounding  country. 

**  Several  weeks,"  continued  the  speaker, 
*'  passed  away  in  this  comfortless  solitude. 
Every  morning  the  two  castaways  left  their 
retreat,  and  repaired  to  the  only  stream  of 
any  size  in  the  island,  where  they  washed 
themselves,  and,  after  exchanging  a  cold 
glance,  commenced  their  search  for  eggs, 
shell-fish,  roots,  and  anything  edible  they 
might  come  across,  in  order  to  provide 
themselves  with  food  for  the  day;  and  this 
task  being  finished  —  each,  of  course, 
ignoring  the  presence  of  the  other — they 
used  to  climb  up  to  the  summit  of  a  rocky 
promontory,  which  ran  out  into  the  sea, 
and  lie  there  hour  after  hour  anxiously 
scanning  the  horizon  in  the  hope  of 
detecting  a  ship.  This  continued  for 
nearly  three  months,  until  one  morning 
Mr.  Brown,  shortly  after  he  had  taken  up 
his  station,  imagined  that  he  could  dis- 
cern a  dark  spot  on  the  extreme  horizon, 
which  seemed  to  be  steadily  moving 
towards  the  island.  He  sprang  up  as  if 
he  had  received  an  electric  shock,  and. 
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shading  his  eyes,  stared  and  stared  until 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
what  he  saw  was  the  trail  of  smoke  from  a 
steamer.  His  companion,  noticing  the 
hasty  itfovement  of  Mr.  Brown,  turned  his 
glance  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  gentle 
'  Oh ! '  denoted  that  he  also  had  espied 
the  vessel. 

**  They  both  hurriedly  drew  off  their  coats 
and  shirts,  and  commenced  to  wave  them 
frantically  with  both  hands.  They  might, 
however,  have  spared  themselves  this 
exertion,  as  the  steamer  was  already  head- 
ing straight  for  the  island,  and,  as  they 
afterwards  ascertained,  had  been  sent 
especially  to  cruise  among  the  group  of 
islands  in  search  of  possible  survivors 
from  the  wreck ;  for  some  of  the  .sailors 
at  the  time  of  that  catastrophe  had 
succeeded  in  righting  one  of  the  capsized 
boats,  and,  after  enduring  great  privations, 
in  reaching  the  mainland,  where  they 
brought  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster. 
As  soon  as  it  could  be  arranged,  a  ship 
was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
and  this  was  the  craft  which  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  comrade  had  sighted  on  the 
morning  I  am  speaking  of. 

*'  After  two  hours  of  painful  suspense  the 
steamer  had  approached  close  enough  to 
lower  a  boat  in  order  to  take  off  the  two 
involuntary  islanders.  They  rushed  down 
in  frantic  haste  to  the  little  patch  of  yellow 
sand  where  the  boat  had  touched,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  were  seated  comfortably 
in  the  stem  on  their  way  back  to  the 
steamer.  They  were  received  at  the  gang- 
way by  the  captain,  who  bowed  politely, 
gave  them  a  hearty  hand -shake,  and 
invited  them  to  follow  him  to  his  cabin. 
Here  he  requested  them  to  enter  their 
names  and  addresses  in  a  book  which  he 
laid  before  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
man  who  had  been  Mr.  Brown's  silent 
companion  on  the  island  followed  this 
invitation  first,  as  he  happened  to  be 
standing  closer  to  the  table.  After  he 
had  written  down  the  required  information, 
he  handed  the  pen  to  Mr.  Brown,  who 
cast  his  eye  mechanically  over  the  previous 
entry  before  he  commenced  to  write  him- 
self. His  attention,  however,  seemed  to 
be  suddenly  attracted,  and  after  regarding 


the  book  more  closely,  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment crossed  his  face.  *  Mr.  William 
Lloyd  Jones,  of  Valparaiso  1 '  he  exclaimed 
excitedly.  *  Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  of  Val- 
paraiso ! '  and  turning  round,  he  addressed 
his  partner  in  ntisfortune — 

"  *  Are  you  Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  of  Val- 
paraiso ? ' 

**  *  Yes,'  replied  the  other,  regarding  his 
interrogator  with  anything  but  approval. 

"  *  Oh,  in  that  case,'  and  Mr.  Brown 
inserted  his  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat  and  drew  out  a  letter — *  in  that 
case,  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you 
from  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
London '  ;  and  so  saying,  he  handed  his 
'introduction'  to  Mr.  Jones,  somewhat 
faded,  it  is  true,  from  contact  with  the  sea- 
water,  but  still  fairly  legible. 

"  Mr.  Jones  unfolded  the  epistle  method- 
ically and  slowly,  read  it  attentively  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  signature  of  his  friend  Smith,  the 
stem — not  to  say  displeased — look  on  his 
face  vaniished  immediately,  and  extending 
his  hand  in  a  most  affable  manner  to 
Brown,  he  exclaimed — 

'* '  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance.' 

" '  If  only  I  had  been  in  a  position  to 
present  my  introduction  while  we  were  on 
the  island ! '  replied  Brown  regretfully. 

"  *  A  great  pity,'  remarked  Jones.  *  We 
might  have  spent  many  agreeable  hours 
together.' 

'*  The  captain,  who  was  also  an  English- 
man, had  listened,  without  uttering  a  word, 
to  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  grasp- 
ing the  situation,  was  immediately  con- 
vinced that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  real 
gentlemen. 

"  Brown  and  Jones  now  became  the 
closest  friends,  and  at  the  present  moment, 
although  one  lives  in  Valpaiai.so.and  the 
other  in  London,  still  maintain  a  regular 
correspondence." 

As  the  relator  drew  close  to  the  end  of 
the  story,  the  other  Americans,  who  realised 
keenly  the  satire  implied  therein,  burst  into 
loud  laughter,  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes.  At  length,  when  the  merriment  of 
the  American  party  had  exhausted  itself,  and 
silence  was  again  restored,  we  noticed,  to 
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our  astonishment,  a  smile  flit  across  the 
face  of  the  Englishman,  who  had  been 
sitting,  up  till  now,  quietly  in  his  comer 
with  an  expression  of  complete  indifference 
on  his  immovable  features;  and  he  then 
addressed  the  gentleman  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  above  story — 

"  Sir,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your 
excellent  anecdote,  and  also  on  your 
acquaintance  with  such  a  distinguished 
personage  as  Mr.  Brown.  Perhaps  you 
will  permit  me,  in  my  turn,  to  narrate  to 
you  the  experiences  of  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  United  States,  perhaps  not  of  such  an 
interesting  nature,  but  the  authenticity  of 
which  I  can  absolutely  guarantee." 

"  Hear !  hear ! "  resounded  from  all 
sides ;  the  Yankees  settled  themselves 
again  comfortably  in  their  seats,  and  with- 
out further  delay  the  Englishman  com- 
menced his  tale — 

"  M.  Durand,  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends  in  Paris,  who  is  a  Major  in  the 
French  Cuirassiers,  was  dispatched  by  his 
Government,  during  the  recent  Franco- 
German  War,  to  America  to  purchase 
horses  for  the  army.  It  was  in  the  latter 
half  of  October  1 870  when  he  arrived  at  a 
small  town  in  Texas,  renowned  only  for 
the  fact  that  it  possessed  a  spacious  but 
very  roughly  constructed  circus,  in  which 
Mexican  bull -fighters  occasionally  per- 
formed. M.  Durand,  who  had  arrived 
late  in  the  afternoon,  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  only  hotel  which  the  place  boasted 
of.  After  he  had  finished  his  dinner,  he 
retired  into  a  compartment  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  smoking-room,  and 
having  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to  be 
placed  on  a  small  table  within  arm's 
reach,  he  seated  himself  in  a  comfortable 
chair  before  the  blazing  fire,  and  prepared 
to  spend  a  snug,  if  lonely  evening.  He 
was  thoroughly  worn  out  after  his  long 
railway  journey,  and  lay  there  with  out- 
stretched legs,  gazing  dreamily  at  the 
glowing  coals,  until  the  sudden  opening 
of  the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  a  stranger, 
roused  him  out  of  his  reverie.  This  was 
no  less  than  Mr.  Jonathan  Oilking,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  notabilities  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  a  man  as  much  respected 
among    the    surrounding   gentry   for    his 


extraordinary  affability  and  refinement  as 
for  his  great  wealth.  As  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  room,  Mr.  Oilking  marched 
straight  up  to  the  fireplace  without  utter- 
ing a  word  of  greeting,  or  attempting  to 
remove  his  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  and, 
pushing  the  Major's  chair  together  with 
its  astonished  occupant  to  one  side,  took 
up  his  station  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
completely  monopolising  its  warmth,  and 
commenced  to  stare  coolly  straight  in  the 
Major's  face.  Durand  war  inclined  for  a 
moment  to  seize  the  intruder  by  the  throat, 
but,  managing  to  control  his  passion,  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
when  you  are  in  Rome  you  must  do  as  the 
Romans  do,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
contented  himself  with  regarding  the  ceil- 
ing instead  of  the  bright  flames. 

"  Mr.  Oilking  warmed  himself  for  a  short 
time  with  apparent  satisfaction,  and  then 
his  glance  chanced  to  alight  on  the  bottle 
of  claret  which  stood  at  the  Major's  elbow. 
With  inimitable  coolness  he  stretched  out 
his  long  arm,  and  grasping  the  bottle, 
poured  himself  out  a  glass,  which  he 
tossed  off  at  one  gulp,  and  then  replaced 
it  on  the  table,  smacking  his  lips  with  great 
relish. 

"Durand  had  murder  in  his  heart,  but 
still  managed  to  retain  his  composure, 
and  continued  to  regard  the  wall  and 
ceiling  more  attentively  than  ever.  Oil- 
king  returned  to  his  position  against  the 
mantelpiece,  and  remained  motionless  for 
some  time,  the  only  sign  that  life  still 
existed  in  his  long,  lean  body  being  an 
occasional  expectoration,  which  he  directed 
noisily  and  with  great  accuracy  at  a 
certain  spot  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room. 
At  last  he  broke  the  dead  silence  by 
turning  round  to  Durand  and  addressing 
him — 

**  'Stranger,  I  guess  you  are  the  French 
officer  who  wants  to  deal  in  horses  1 ' 

•*  Durand  pretended  not  to  hear,  and 
stared  steadily  through  the  window  at 
the  dreary  landscape  outside.  Oilking 
then  laid  his  hand  on  the  Major's  shoulder, 
and  giving  him  a  slight  shake,  repeated  his 
question.  This  was  beyond  all  endurance. 
Durand  sprang  up  and  roared  out  in  very 
imperfect  English — 
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'*  *  You  are  a  clown  and  a  barbarian ! ' 

"Jonathan  drew  himself  up  and  answered 
mildly — 

**  *  Stranger,  I  reckon  if  you  repeat  that 
you  will  quit  this  room  through  the 
window.* 

"  *  You  must  give  me  satisfaction/ 
stormed  Durand,  *  for  the  gross  insults 
you  have  offered  me  this  evening.' 

'* '  If  that  is  all/  remarked  Oilking,  as 
cool  as  ever,  *  I  reckon  you  can  start 
right  in.  Here  ii  a  bowie-knife  and  a 
revolver  * — and  so  saying,  he  drew  these 
weapons  from  his  belt  and  laid  them  oi: 
the  table  ;  *  if  you  have  your  shooting- 
iron  and  knife  hendy,  you  can  take  your 
choice  whether  I  shall  show  daylight 
through  you,  or  rip  your  stomach  up.  The 
room  is  comfortable,  and  we  can  fix  the 
matter  nicely  here.* 

"  Durand,  in  the  meantime,  had  become 
somewhat  calmer,  and  replied — 

"  *  You  will  excuse  me,  but  it  is  not 
customary  in  my  country  to  fight  locked 
up  in  a  room  without  any  witnesses.  I 
will  endeavour  to  find  two  seconds  and 
send  them  to  you ;  you  can  then  arrange 
the  terms  of  the  duel  together  ;  and  when 
this  has  been  done  I  am  at  your  disposal.* 

"  He  then  left  the  room  and  went  straight 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  whom  he 
took  into  his  confidence,  requesting  him 
at  the  same  time  to  act  as  his  second,  and 
to  see  if  he  could  find  anyone  willing  to 
act  in  the  same  capacity  for  Mr.  OilWing. 
The  host  was  of  the  opinion  that  seconds 
were  quite  a  superfluous  luxury  in  a  duel ; 
but  as  the  Major  seemed  to  lay  a  good 
deal  of  importance  on  this  detail,  he 
would  do  his  best  to  satisfy  him.  The 
head  waiter,  in  fact,  could  be  utilised  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  this  additional  call 
on  the  resources  of  the  hotel  he  would 
undertake  not  to  charge  more  than  five 
dollars  in  the  bill.  Although  Durand  had 
only  been  a  short  time  in  America,  he 
had  had  some  experience  of  Yankee 
peculiarities,  and  the  final  stipulation  of 
the  hotel-proprietor  did  not  astonish  him 
as  much  as  it  might  have  done  a  complete 
stranger ;  so  he  urged  the  host  to  find  the 
head  waiter,  and  to  go,  in  company  with 
him,  to  Mr.  Oilking  as  soon  as  possible, 


to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  duel.  He 
then  retired  to  his  room  to  await  the 
result  of  the  conference.  In  about  an 
hour's  time,  the  host  appeared  again  and 
informed  him  abruptly  that  the  duel  could 
under  no  circumstances  take  place  for 
two  days,  that  Oilking  had  chosen 
revolvers  as  the  weapons,  and  that  he — 
the  host — would  inform  Durand  in  good 
time  of  the  place  appointed  for  the 
combat.  Durand  went  quietly  to  bed  and 
slept  excellently. 

**  He  remained  in  his  room  the  whole 
of  the  next  day,  writing  letters.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  day  he  went  down- 
stairs to  speak  to  the  hotel  -  proprietor, 
but  was  informed  that  his  second  had  left 
the  town  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
would  not  be  back  until  late  at  night.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  proprietor  returned 
during  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  visitors,  and  the 
streets,  which  were  usually  so  quiet  at 
this  time  of  the  day,  were  alive  with  traffic — 
so  much  so  that  the  ^lajor,  who  slept  by 
no  means  so  soundly  as  on  the  previous 
night,  was  much  disturbed  by  the  rumbling 
of  heavy  vehicles  and  the  loud  conversation 
of  people  who  gathered  in  knots. 

**At  length  the  eventful  morning  arrived. 
Durand  rose  early.  About  nine  o'clock 
the  hotel-proprietor  and  the  head  waiter 
entered  his  room  and  addressed  him 
unceremonious^)' — 

'*  *  Major,  are^.ou -ready  ? ' 

••  •  Yes.' 

•*  *  Then  come  along.' 

"  The  two  then  led  the  way  downstairs, 
Durand  following;  and  after  they  had 
passed  through  several  by-streets,  they 
arrived  at  a  large  square,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  circus  stood.  The  seconds 
marched  up  to  a  small  door  on  one  side  of 
the  building,  opened  it,  and  stepped  into  a 
dark,  narrow  passage,  into  which  Durand 
rather  hesitatingly  followed  them.  The 
two  seconds  must  have  noticed  this,  for 
they  each  seized  an  arm  of  the  astonished 
officer,  and  hurried  rapidly  forward  through 
the  gloom,  until  they  reached  another 
door,  which  they  immediately  flung  open, 
and  emerged  into  the  arena  of  the  circus. 
The  seats  and  benches  were  thronged  with 
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hundreds  of  spectators,  who  burst  into 
thundering  applause  on  the  appearance 
of  Durand  and  his  companion.  Durand 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment. 

"'What  is  the  meaning  of  this  insane 
proceeding  ? '  he  stammered,  turning 
round  to  the  host,  who  paid  not  the  least 
attention  to  the  question,  but  called  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice — 

"  *  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to 
introduce  to  you  the  valiant  and  celebrated 
Major  of  the  French  Cuirassiers,  M. 
Durand,  who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
glorious  cavalry  charge  at  Reichshoffen. 
He  will  shortly  have  the  honour  of  ex- 
changing shots  with  a  respected  citizen 
of  this  town,  Mr.  Jonathan  Oilking.' 

''  The  applause  broke  out  afresh,  and  in 
the  same  minute  a  door  opened  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  arena  to  that  from 
which  Durand  had  advanced,  and  Jonathan 
stalked  in,  clad  in  the  costume  of  a  Red 
Indian,  accompanied  by  two  friends.  At 
last  Durand  guessed  what  all  this  signi- 
fied. Half  choking  with  rage  and  excite- 
ment, he  gave  the  hotel-proprietor,  who 
was  standing  at  his  side,  a  violent  blow  in 
the  chest,  and  rushed  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  to  the  door  through  which  he 
had  entered,  and  disappeared  through  it 
a  second  later.  You  can  easily  guess 
now,  gentlemen,  what  had  occurred  on 
the  two  preceding  days.  The  appearance 
of  the  hotel  -  proprietor  with  Durand's 
message  furnished  Oilking  with  a  brilliant 
idea,  and  both  agreeing  that  it  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  do  a  stroke  of 
business,  they  lost  no  time  in  dispatching 
^  g^^S  of  workmen  to  patch  up  and 
repair,  as  well  as  they  could  by  torch- 
light, the  ricketty  benches  in  the  circus. 
They  themselves  took  the  train  over  to  a 
l^^e  town,  a  few  miles  distant,  which  was 
called  Rome' or  Paris — I  really  cannot 
recollect  which — and  as  soon  as  they  had 
arrived  went  to  the  offices  of  the  two 
local  papers  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  insertion  on  the  following  day 
of  flaring  advertisements,  in  which  the 
public  were  invited,  for  the  moderate 
charge  of  two  dollars  per  head,  to 
witness  a  combat  in  which  the  '  renowned 


and  valiant  Major  Durand  of  Paris' 
would  play  a  prominent  part.  Gigantic 
posters  to  the  same  effect  were  also 
ordered  to  be  printed.  They  succeeded 
so  well  in  their  endeavours  that  one  paper 
published  a  leading  article  on  the  charge 
at  Reichshoffen,  and  the  other  a  lengthy 
paragraph  describing  in  glowing  terms  the 
heroism  displayed  by  the  Major  during  that 
battle,  and  even  went  as  far  as  to  express 
the  wish  that  Durand  would  appear  in  the 
uniform  which  he  wore  on  that  historic 
occasion.  Arrangements  were  made  to  run 
special  trains  over  from  Rome— or  Paris — 
on  the  following  day  to  the  small  town  where 
the  unsuspecting  Major  was  stopping,  and 
hours  before  the  appointed  time  for  the 
combat  every  seat  in  the  circus  had  been 
disposed  of. 

''  Durand  departed  as  quickly  as  he  could 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  declined  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  horses  in  Texas.  Oilking 
and  the  hotel-proprietor,  however,  had 
anything  but  a  pleasant  time  after  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Durand  from  the 
arena.  Some  of  the  spectators  laughed, 
some  grumbled,  others  demanded  their 
money  back,  and  one  section  even  insisted 
that  a  duel  should  take  place  at  all  hazards, 
and  suggested  that  the  hotel-proprietor 
would  make  a  passable  substitute  for 
Durand ;  in  fact,  a  tremendous  uproar 
arose,  and  I  have  heard  from  reliable 
sources  that  the  special  correspondents 
who  had  hurried  over  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding towns  were  enabled  to  fill  the 
columns  of  their  respective  journals  next 
day  with  graphic  accounts  of  the  shooting 
and  stabbing  which  ensued.*' 

Almost  as  the  Englishman  completed 
his  ston',  the  train  commenced  to  slacken 
speed,  and  the  guard,  clambering  along  the 
footboards  of  the  carriages,  inserted  his 
head  throtfgh  the  window,  bawling  out 
•*  Bruxelles."  The  Americans,  who  had 
arrived  at  their  destination,  streamed  out 
of  the  compartment,  each  exchanging, 
however,  in  turn,  a  h/earty  handshake'with 
the  Englishman,  and  calling  back  good- 
humouredly  to  him  as  they  stood  on 
the  platform :  **  Well  parried.  Cousin 
Britisher ! " 
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OF  all  the  famous  swords  known  to  us 
in  history-s  page,  two  stand  out 
most  prominently  in  our  country's  story 
First  of  all  is  the  immortal  "Excalibur" 
of  King  Arthur  ;  and  second  comes 
**  Skrep,"  the  magic  sword  of  Offa,  the 
Saxon.  These  are  the  two  most  renowned 
weapons  of  early  English  history. 

Probably  the  tale  of  "Skrep"  should 
come  first  in  point  of  time.  **  Skrep  " 
was  covered  with  magic  runes  on  its  blade, 
just  as  so  many  swords  of  Arabs  are  to- 
day. The  King  of  Sweden,  so  the  story 
goes,  had  demanded  .of  Wermund,  King  of 
Denmark,  that  he  should  give  up  some 
land,  but  Offa,  the  son  of  Wermmid, 
resisted  the  claim,  and  fought  for  his 
father.  Offa  was  supposed  to  be  weak 
mentally,  but  physically  was  such  a  giant 
that,  with  the  force  of  his  blows,  he  broke 
in  two  ever}'  sword  that  he  handled.  Then 
Wermund  recollected  that  he  had  heard 
of  a  magic  sword  called  **  Skrep,"  which 
was  buried,  and  he  caused  search  to  be 
made  for  it.  It  was  found,  but  was  so 
rusty  and  fragile  that  Offa  was  afraid  to 
use  it  for  a  long  time  lest  it  should  break 
at  once.  In  his  duel  with  the  King  of 
Sweden's  champion,  however,  he  was 
persuaded  to  try  "  Skrep,"  and  so  effective 
was  the  magic  sword  that  it  cut  his 
antagonist  clean  into  two  pieces  at  the 
very  first  stroke  made  by  Offa.  Thus  the 
legend  of  "  Skrep." 

While  our  Anglo  -  Saxon  forefathers 
told  the  famous  tale  of  Offa's  magic  sword, 
the  Celtic  race  never  failed  to  recount  the 
marvellous  stories  of  King  Arthur's  even 
more  celebrated  weapon,  **  Excalibur." 
This  sword  has  been  the  theme  of  story 
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and  song  right  down  our  country's  history, 
from  the  early  Breton  legends  to  the 
charming  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
in  1469,  and  thence  onwards  through 
Percy's  "  Reliques " — with  their  tales  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table — until 
our  own  days,  when  its  greatest  and  most 
immortal  extoller  has  arisen  in  the  person 
of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  with  his  beau- 
tiful "  Idylls  of  the  King." 

**  Excalibur"  was  a  sword  of  fate  and 
prophecy  Apart  from  the  wonderful 
deeds  it  performed,  to  recount  which  we 
have  not  space  here,  it  gained  eternal 
renown  from  its  mysterious  disappearance, 
which  presaged  King  Arthur's  death. 
Malory  tells  this  in  a  delightful  chapter 
of  his  quaint  book.  The  King  had  wished 
to  know  what  was  about  to  happen,  and 
so  gave  "  Excalibur  "  to  Sir  Bedevere,  his 
knight,  with  instructions  to  advance  and 
throw  the  sword  into  a  pool  of  water  not 
far  away,  and  watch  what  would  appear. 
The  knight  took  the  weapon  and  went, 
but  on  the  way,  as  he  looked  at  the 
splendid  pommel  and  haft,  which  were  all 
encrusted  with  wonderful  precious  gems, 
and  as  he  saw  the  shining  blade  of  match- 
less  steel,  he  was  tempted  to  keep  the 
sword  by  hiding  it,  and  to  tell  Arthur  a  lie. 

So  he  hid  "Excalibur"  under  a  tree, 
and  when  he  returned  and  said  he  had 
thrown  the  sword  into  the  water,  Arthur 
asked  him  what  he  saw  then.  Sir  Bede- 
vere replied  that  he  had  seen  nothing  but 
waves.  The  King  then  accused  him  of 
lying,  and  ordered  him  to  go  again  and 
not  to  fail  to  throw  the  sword  in.  He 
went,  but  when  he  looked  at  "  Excalibur,** 
as  it  lay  in  his  hands,  his  heart  rebelled 
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yet  at  destroying  such  a  beautiful  weapon.  Although  we  cannot  to-day  display  to 

and  he  put  it  down  again  in  hiding  and  admiring  gazers  the  magic  swords  "Skrep" 

came  back,  saying  he  had  really  thrown  it  or  "  Excalibur,"  yet  we  have  in  England 

into  the  pool  that  time.     But  when  he  more  than  one  sword  which  dates  back  to 

maintained     thai     he  the  days  when  Malory 
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the  Garter,  and  was  offered  to  Windsor 
Castie,  St.  George's  Chapel,  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  Thence  it  passed — how  is  not 
so  clear  as  it  might  be — into  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation  of  York  in  the  year  stated, 
and    with    them    it    has 

been  ever  since.    Luckily,  _    

although  one  or  two 
famous  swords  that  used 
to  be  its  companions  in 
that  ciiy  have  been  lost 
or  sold,  this  old  relic  has 
survived,  and  is  yel  in 
evidence.  By  the  courtesy 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  York,  the 
photograph  here  shown  of 
(he  sword  was  spiecially 
taken  for  this  article. 

Bristol  must  claim  to 
have  the  sword  which, 
still  existing,  ranks  next 
to  York's  "  Sword  of 
Sigismund  "  as  being  the 
oldest  of  famous  swords 
in  England.  This  is  the 
"  Lent "  Sword,  which 
curious  title  it  derives 
from  the  fact  that  it  is 
still  carried  before  the 
judges  at  the  Lent  assizes 
in  the  city.  Bristol  has 
four  State  swords,  but 
this  one  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting.  It  has 
a  straight  two  -  edged 
blade,  nearly  forty  inches 
long,  with  a  guard  and 
[lommel  of  silver  gilt,  the 
grip  being  wrapped  with 
silrer  wire.  Two  shields 
figurt;  upon  it,  one  having 
the  royal  arms,  and  the 
other    the    cross    of    St.  t„,,  ..  lint  - 

George  and  the  date 
T58J.  But  this  date  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the 
sword's  manufacture,  for  it  is  known  to 
have  been  made  about  the  year  1450. 
How  Bristol  got  it,  however,  is  not  known. 
But  the  edge  of  the  pommel 
inscription  which  states  that  the 
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repaired  in   1581,  during  the  mayoralty  of 

Thomas  Aldworth.     The   scabbard  is  of 

black    velvet    covering,    with    silver  -  gilt 

decoration,   and    on    the   back  of  it   are 

inscribed  four  verses  from  Romans  xiii., 

beginning,      "  Let    every 

soul  be  subject  unto  the 

higher  powers  " — a  worthy 

and  suitable  motto  for  a 

sword,  truly ! 

There  is  yet  in  exist- 
ence an  old  print,  taken 
from  "  Ricart's  Calendar," 
showing  the  sword-bearer 
of  Bristol,  bearing  this 
sword,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  He  has  on 
his  "cap  of  maintenance," 
which  was  made  of  grey 
squirrel's  fur,  with  rolled 
brim  and  loose  crimson 
velvet  crown.  A  unique 
picture,  this,  and  one 
which  we  have  to  thank 
the  Bristol  City  Treasurer 
for  so  kindly  allowing  us 
to  use  here,  with  the 
photograph  of  the ' '  Lent " 

After  Bristol,  it  would 
seem  that  Exeter  has  the 
oldest  celebrated   sword. 
This    is    a   specially   in- 
teresting weapon  in  that 
it  actually  belonged  to  an 
English  fighting  monarch, 
and  so  may  have  probably 
done  duty  in  one  or  more 
of    the    fierce   battles  of 
our  countrj-  in  those  far- 
off  days  when  the  King 
himself  fought  in  the  van 
of    his    brave     followers 
ivoRo  OF  THE         ^""1  subjccts.    Hcnr)"  VH. 
visited    Exeter    after    his 
suppression  of  the  notori- 
ous Perkin  Warbeck,  and  so  pleased  was 
he  with  the  loyalty  of  the  Exonians,  and 
with    the    splendid    reception    they   gave 
to  him,  that  he  unbuckled  the  sword  off 
his  side,  and  presented  it  to  them  there 
and  then,  with  a  proviso  that  it  was  to  be 
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made  for  it  in  163+.  The 
blade  of  the  famous  sword 
of  Exeter  is  37^  in,  in  length, 
the  pommel  is  silver  gilt,  and 
the  scabbard  is  beaut  ifuUy 
adomed  with  crimson  velvet. 
Though  there  is  no  actual 
record  of  the  fact,  yet,  as  the 
sword  was  given  10  the  city 
directly  after  Henry  had 
driven  Perkin  Warbeck  off  the 
field  of  battle,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  very 
sword  he  used  on  that  his- 
toric day. 

There  are  two  State  swords 
used  by  the  City  of  London's 
Chief  .Magistrate  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting  in 
any  account  of  our  famous 
swords.  They  are  both  car- 
ried in  civic  processions,  as 
is  also  the  mace  shown  here 
in  the  photograph  with  them. 
This  mace  is  so  extremely 
heavy,  being  of  solid  silver, 
richly  gilt,  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  any 
ordinary  man  to  carr^-  it  far 
in  a  walking  procession :   its 

THE    SWOBn    AND    SWOKD-BEARER    OF    BRISTOL    CITY.  .  l  r  ■  -  j 

bearer,  therefore,  always  rides 
borne  before  the  Mayor  ot  the  city  on  all  with  it  when  preceding  the  Lord  Mayor, 
ceremonial  occasions,  which  proviso  is  As  to  the  swords  themselves,  that  on 
still  carried 
out.  With  it 
the  Kingalso 
gave  a  "cap 
of  mainten- 
ance," such 
as  usually  at 
that  period 
was  worn  by 
the  sword- 
bearer,  and 
Exeter  yet 
retains  this 
also.  It  is 
of  velvet 
wrought  with 
gold,  and  is 
kept  under  a 
glass     cover,  henry  vu.'s  sword,  pKtsENrEii  ro  the  exetek  cohpokation. 
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the  right  of  the  photograph  is  the  cele- 
brated "Pearl"  Sword,  so  called  from 
its  rare  decorative  work  and  beautiful 
adornments  on  the  hilt  and  scabbard.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  latter  is  a  pretty 
pale  pink,  inlaid  with  pearls,  whose  designs 
are  extremely  charming.  This  sword  has 
been  in  possesiiioii  of  the  Corporation  for 


idea  of  the  real  beauty  of  the  weapon, 
lacking,  as  it  naturally  does,  the  charm 
of  ever  -  varying  colours  and  the  glitter 
of  gold  and  jewels. 

It  is  strange  that  London's  famous 
swords,  as  kept  by  its  Corporation,  are  so 
comparatively  recent  compared  with  some 
of  those  still   retained   by   other   munici- 


STATE  SWOKDS  c 


about  two  centuries,  and  is  kept  in  the 
treasure-house  of  the  Lord  Major  of 
London,  at  the  Mansion  House,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  insignia  and  plate  of 
the  City.  The  sword  on  the  left  of  the 
photograph  is  always  used  when  only 
one  is  required,  as  it  is  the  State 
sword  presented  to  the  City  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  lovely  scabbard,  with  its 
alternate  decoration  of  velvet  and  gold 
device,  is  finely  shown  in  the  picture  ;  but 
the  latter  conveys  only  a  very  inefficient 


palities.  But,  of  course,  in  their  intrinsic 
worth  and  in  their  beauty  they  are  second 
to  none. 

Leaving  municipal  swords,  which  may 
be  said  to  come  abou.  half-way  or  so 
between  the  ancient  weapons  of  the  Skrep 
and  Excalibur  type,  and  the  latest  famous 
swords  of  to-day,  let  us  look  at  the  cele- 
brated modem  sword  presented  two  years 
or  so  ago  by  the  great  artist,  Professor 
Herkomer,  to  the  National  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales.      This    sword   is  not   marked   by 
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splendid  decorative  work,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  profession  of  its  donor, 
but  is  rather  a  strong  example  of  a  more 
severe  design.  Notice  the  curious  hilt, 
which  is  two  -  handed,  protected  by 
large  twisting  handguards.  Notice  the 
great  length  of  the  sword — quite  six  feet. 
Here  in  its  scabbard,  its  blade  is  not,  of 
course,  visible ;    but  its  edge   is  double. 


The  scab- 
bard itself 
is  also  very 
plain.  At 
the  top  of 
the  hilt  there 
is  a  figure  of 
the  Welsh 
dragon  en- 
circling a 
shapeless 
crystal  mass. 
The  famous 
artist  says 
that  this 
natural 
crystal  is  in- 
tended to 
represent 
mystery; 
and  that  the 
three  sacred 
lines  drilled 
into  it  are 
intended  to 
symbolise 
the  first 
attempt  of 
man  to  write 
the  word 
"Jehovah." 
The  scab- 
bard   is    of 


E  MANUARtN'S   DOUBl-E 


and  the 
h  a  n  d  - 
guards, 
dragon,  and 
handle  are 
of    wrought 

steel  and  copper,  to  typify  "  War."  Pro- 
fessor Herkomer  has  kindly  lent  me.  for 
this  article,  the  photograph  of  the  sword. 

The  Welsh  Eisteddfod  is  naturally  very 
proud  of  the  present  thus  made  to  it  by  the 
greatest  of  our  artists  of  to-day,  and  the 
sword  makes  a  notable  show  at  each 
succeeding  festival. 

The  two  next  photographs  shown  must 
prove  most  interesting  to  all  Englishmen, 
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as  they  show  the  swords  usually  worn 
by  two  of  Britain's  greatest  Generals  and 
two  of  her  greatest  sailors  of  the  past.  On 
one  photograph  is  seen  the  sword  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Its  long  straight  blade,  sharp- 
ened for  action,  and  its  strong  hand-grasp, 
seem  to  be  mute  evidence  of  the  famous 
Protector's  own  character,  even  these  many 
years  after  his  time.  There  could  be  no 
hesitation,  no  ha  If- measures,  about  the 
man  who  used  such  a  weapon  as  that. 
Whether  he 
were  right  or 
wrong  in  his 
opinions  and 
actions,  he 
might  be  re- 
lied upon  to 
do  his  work 
with  deter- 
mination and 
zeal.  On  the 
same  photo- 
graph  is 
shown  the 
sword  which 
was  worn  by 
the  gallant 
Wolfe  at 
Quebec,  the 
sword  that 
the  French 
under  Mont- 
calm knew  so 
well.  Notice 
the  great 
difference 
between  this 
weapon  and 
Cromwell's. 
W'olfe's  sword 
was  short  and 
small,  almost 
simply  a 
large  straight 
dagger.  After 
being  taken 
from  the  side 
of  the  dead 
hero  as  he  lay 
on  the  ])lains 
of    Abraham, 


it  was  reverently 
treasured,  and 
finally  returned 
to  his  mother 
in  her  little 
Kentish  village 
home.  At  her 
death  she  left  it 
to  Wolfe's  life- 
long friend  and 
former  school- 
fellow, the  Hon. 
George  Warde, 
Colonel  of  the 
4.th  Dragoon 
Guards ;  and, 
being  inherited 

by  that  gentle-  ^ 

man's    nephew,         |  M        1 

it     was     finally         i  M  I 

lent  to  the 
Museum  of  the 
United  Service 
Institution,  in 
Whitehall, 
where  it  now  is. 
The  other 
picture  shows 
the  swords  of 
two  great 
sailors — Nelson 
and  CapUin 
Cook.  The  fine 
sword  of  Eng- 
land's greatest 
Admiral  is  that 
which  he  wore 
when    boarding 

the  San  Jose/,  swords  of  nelson  and 
and  is  a  sword  CAPTAtN  c<h.k. 

for  both  use  and 

ornament.  There  are  several  of  Nelson's 
swords  in  existence ;  but  probably  this 
one  is  as  good  an  example  and  as  in- 
teresting in  its  history  as  any  of  them. 
Cook's  sword  may  rightly  be  set  beside 
that  of  his  almost  contemporary  rival 
for  fame  upon  the  sea,  even  if  it  were 
fame  of  a  different  kind.  The  celebrated 
Vorkshireman  who  first  discovered  for 
Britons,  and  explored  to  some  extent,  the 
great  Southern  land  which  is  now  Australia, 
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must  always  be  a  remarkable  figure  in  the 
history  of  his  times. 
And  then  we  give  an  Illustration  of  the 


r 


I 


! 


I 


SWORD  OF  TIPPOO  SAHIB. 

sword  of  the  famous  Tippoo  Sahib,  the 
Sultan  of  Mysore,  who  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  just  over 
a  century  ago.  This 
curved  sword  is  a 
remarkable  one,  its 
hilt  being  richly 
strewn  with  emeralds 
and  rubies  enough 
to  make  an  ordinary 
person  wealthy  for  a 
lifetime.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  museum 
before  mentioned,  and 
for  permission  to 
photograph  it  and 
the  others  here  we 
are  much  indebted  to 
the  courteous  secre- 
tary. 

As  a  contrast  to 
these  several  swords 
already  mentioned, 
ancient,  municipal, 
celebrated  owing  to 
former  ownership  or 
giver,  let  us  in  con- 
clusion look  at  one 
of  the  most  recent 
of  famous  swords, 
the  weapon  presented 
by  a  grateful  and 
admiring    county    to 


was 
to    him   at   a 

meeting  in 
in  February 
amidst     many 

of     goodwill 


SWORD      OF      HONOIR       PRESF.NTKI)      TO 
GENKRAL   SIR   ARCHIBALD    HUNTER. 


one  of  our  successful  Generals.  This 
last  sword  we  shall  speak  of  was  a  gift 
to   Sir  Archibald    Hunter    by  the   many 

proud  admirers  and 
countrymen  of  his  in 
his  native  county  of 
Ayrshire,  after  the 
close  of  the  late 
Eg}'ptian  War  by  the 
successful  battles  of 
Atbara  and  Omdur- 
man.  It  was  pre- 
sented 
public 

1899, 

tokens 
and  pride  by  his  fellow- Ayrshiremen. 

The   sword,  which  was  made   by  the 
celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  W^ilkinson,  in 

Pail  Mall,  is  richly 
covered,  as  far  as 
its  scabbard  and  hilt 
are  concerned,  with 
gold  decorative 
work  —  pure  gold  of 
2Z  carats.  It  is  a 
sword  to  be  used 
as  well  as  to  wear. 
Its  blade-steel  is  of 
the  highest  quality, 
and  if  the  sword 
lacks  the  gems  and 
stones  of  some  pre- 
sentation swords,  it 
is  perhaps  more  satis- 
factory to  Sir  Archi- 
bald to  know  that 
the  sword  is  not  a 
plaything  only.  How 
excellent  are  all  its 
parts  and  manufac- 
ture may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  it 
cost  over  £1^0.  A 
fair  price  for  a  sword 
of  to-day,  when  a 
good  cavalxy  -  sword 
can  be  bought  for  fifty 
shillings. — <}.  A.  W. 
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THE  whole  subject  of  serpent  lore,  as 
known  to  the  ancients,  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  "  Pharsalig"  by  Lucan,  who 
describes  every  sort  ©f  horror  in  the 
sensational  style  of  the  penny  dreadful ; 
indeed,  to  those  whose  tastes  that 
way  lie,  the  proceedings  of  the  Thes- 
salian  witch  Erichtho  may  confidently 
be  recommended  for  gruesome  reading. 
The  wretched  Murrus  pierces  a  basilisk 
with  his  spear,  but  swift  as  thought  the 
deadly  venom  flies  along  the  weapon  and 
fastens  on  his  hand,  which  he  instantly 
hews  off  with  the  Other  hand  as  his  sole 
chance  of  safety.  The  **  Seps,"  with  its 
barbed  tooth,  turns  the  body  of  Sabellius 
ixito  a  mass  of  living  putrefaction  ;  and  as 
for  the  "jaculus,"  that  killed  another  of 
Cato's  unfortunate  soldiers  by  hurling  itself 
at  him  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  :  **  it  was 
then  understood  how  slowly  flies  the  stone 
from  the  sling,  how  sluggishly  whizzes  the 
Scythian  arrow."  Describing  the  terrible 
march  of  the  remnant  of  Pompey's  forces 
under  Cato,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  their  first  gleam  of  fortune  shone 
upon  them  when  they  arrived  among  the 
Psylli,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  philan- 
thropic race,  eminently  skilled  in  ambu- 
lance work  and  first  aid  to  the  wounded. 
Living  in  a  country  swarming  with  the 
most  deadly  snakes,  these  men,  never- 
theless, were  poison-proof;  nay,  more,  a 
snake,  if  it  bit  a  native,  could  not  survive — 

The  man  recovered  of  the  bite, 
The  snake  it  was  that  died. 

From  earliest  infancy  the  young  Psyllian 
enjoyed  this  immunity,  the  existence  of 
which  was  held  to  be  an  unfailing  test  of 
leifitimacv,  for  newlv  born  babes  were 
exposed  in  places  where  these  ophidia  did 


congregate;  if  the  infants  remained  un- 
touched by  them,  well  and  good ;  if  not — 
the  sad  inference  was  obvious.  When  Cato's 
harassed  troops  arrived,  the  first  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  amiable  natives  was  to 
exorcise  all  the  reptiles  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  camp  and  trenches,  which 
they  accomplished  by  means  of  suitable 
charms  and  incantations.  This  done,  they 
lit  fires  of  pungent  herbs,  tamarisk, 
larch,  and  southernwood,  as  a  preventive 
measure,  to  keep  the  camp  safe  at  night. 
If  any  happened  to  be  bitten,  notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  their  ''pallid 
wounds  '*  were  anointed  with  saliva,  and 
the  poison  extracted  by  suction;  palates 
of  such  refined  delicacy  had  they  that 
by  the  mere  taste  of  the  poison  they 
could  name  the  snake  by  which  the  wound 
had  been  inflicted.  It  is  comforting  to 
learn  that,  relieved  by  this  aid,  the  Roman 
youth  could  then  wander  far  and  wide  into 
the  glowing  fields.  The  Psylli,  according 
to  Herodotus,  came  to  a  sad  end,  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  them,  for  a  remnant 
survived  till  Pliny's  day.  The  south  wind, 
that  "  Dux  inquieti  turhidus  Adria**  had 
blown  for  a  long  time,  and  occasioned  a 
water-famine ;  so  with  one  consent  they 
made  war  upon  the  south  wind  ,  but  it 
rose  up  in  its  wrath  and  buried  them  under 
heaps  of  sand,  whereupon  another  nation 
divided  their  substance.  A  singular  instance 
of  gratitude  for  favours  conferred  by  the 
wind  is  reported  by  i^lian;  the  **  Northren 
winde  "  brought  disaster  on  an  expedition 
of  Dionysius  against  the  Thurians,  who, 
to  show  their  appreciation,  gave  it  a  house 
to  dwell  in,  and  conferred  upon  it  the 
freedom  of  their  city.  Pausanias  says  the 
same  of  the  Megalopolitans.     It  has  been 
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suggested  that  the  snake  -  charmers  of 
Baibary  may  be  the  modem  representatives 
of  the   Psylli. 

The  ^gipani  were,  as  the  name  implies, 
of  the  satyr  species,  half  man,  half  goat. 
Their  local  habitation  was  Mount  Atlas, 
*here  they  held  diabolical  orgies  by  night. 
While  by  day  no  vestige  of  any  mortal  was 
ever  to  be  seen,  when  darkness  arrived 
fires  innumerable  were  lit  upon  the  moun- 
tain, which  "  resoundeth  with  the  noyse  of 
hautboies,   pipes  and  fifes,  and    ringeth 


Herodotus  calls  this  tribe  Atarantians,  and 
Leo  Africanus  mentions  that  the  Bomous 
have  no  names  for  one  another,  being  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  personal  appear- 
ance ;  tall,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  "  old, 
short  and  fat,"  to  quote  the  terms  in  which 
the  turnpike  -  keeper  apostrophised  the 
retreating  chaise  which  contained  Messrs. 
Wardle  and  Pickwick ;  they  were  recog- 
nised, in  short,  by  any  physical  peculiantjr. 
Others,  again,  had  feet  resembling  thongs, 
upon  which  they  moved  with  a  serpentine 


againe  with  the  sound  of  tabers,  timbrels 
and  cymbales."  "  This  is  what  authors  of 
high  character  have  stated,"  the  obvious 
inference  being  that  it  must  be  true.  Pos- 
sibly the  tribe  retired  into  caves  and  holes 
during  the  daytime,  on  account  of  the 
"  agilitie  of  the  sun's  fierie  heal,"  emerging 
after  sundown  to  hold  their  junketings  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening. 

The  Atlantes,  according  to  Mela,  had 
lost  all  characteristics  of  humanity ;  they 
had  no  distinguishing  names  fur  each 
other  ;  they  never  had  dreams  ;  they 
cursed  the  sun  at  its  rising  and  setting,  as 
being  deadly  to  themselves  and  their  lands. 


kind  of  gait ;  some  had  the  feet  of  horses, 
some  such  "  mighty  great  eares  "  that  they 
covered  the  whole  body,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  necessity  of  further  raiment. 
Some,  again,  had  no  mouths,  "  living  only 
on  air;  no  meat  nor  drink  they  take, 
only  pleasant  savours  from  divers  roots, 
floures,  and  wilde  fruits,  and  yet  if  the 
sent  be  anything  strong  and  stinking,  they 
are  soone  therewith  overcome  and  dy 
withal."  We  read  of  men  who  are 
"  hidouse  to  loken  on,  for  thei  ben  homed, 
and  thci  speken  nought,  but  gronten,  as 
Pygges  "  :  and  of  the  Monoskelli,  or  Skia- 
podes,  who  "  han  but  o  foot,  and  thei  gon 


II  l  til  ill,  i-iui-ti.r  i,'A  a^':  &Ke;:rreJ  :r. 
'.'    ('.(.(, frffi    iti'.ijiiiain ;    no   ^tr::-:    nor 

•  ■'■.f\  l.i.r  %,iU'-.:  u;.^  tbrirs.  aii'l  lh<;ir 
'•».  „..'  .,.>  ,%  Iliii*  .1.-,.  nh,-A  :  ■■  1 1,.->-  I..-V.T 
...  Ul  Hli.r.  It..  yh;.v.-lr....l  !<,.,«  .-.loiii;!,. 
.r  »li'ii  ll,--  iiK.-'I  rii'-ri  ln.v.-  m;..|r  k-xI 

l.l'f.,     Iltl'l     ;illll'.jlll.-<|     fJiMf    IxxIK'O    with  CANNIBAL   MONSTER. 

»<■!    iFUiliiK'tiM,    lJi'7    |f;i|i    (rum    o(f   n 

'■ri-iit.  t"i  k  jiitfi  iln-   I'a;    th<-ii  kiii'l  of  kind    provided    for  the   entertainment    of 

>|iiitiiii<'   i>i   <>l    nil    iitlK'rn   iii'int    li;i|>|iy,"  ihu  marines,  for,  in  his  remarks  about  che 

i<   \\i-   Hyi'i-rl'ori'iitt  rxinirlioti   tiiiiJit  bo  celebrated  barnacle  goose,  after  the  usual 
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description  of  that  wondrous  fowl,  he 
hastens  to  assure  his  readers  that  it  is  no 
mere  romancing  on  the  part  of  modern 


neighbourhood  of  North  Berwick.  He 
thought  but  little  of  the  natives,  or  of  their 
country,  between  which  and  his  own  sunny 
Italy  he  drew  most  unflattering  com- 
parisons. 

Exigencies  of  space  preclude  the  present 
writer  from  entering  into  the  subject  of 
sea-monsters  as  known  to  legend  :  the 
curious  Re  mora,  Norway  whales,  sea- 
serpents,  and  the  rest  of  them,  about 
which  Olaus  Magnus,  Pontoppidan,  and 
others  discourse,  as  the  journalist  is  wont 
to  obsene,  "  with  much  acceptance,"  not 
unaccompanied  by  many  remarkable  illus- 
trations. We  pass,  therefore,  to  another 
form  of  myth — the  marriage  of  fairies 
with  mortals. 

Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins, 
When  a  mia  matiies  his  trouble  begins. 
says  the  old  saw,  and  certainly  if  marriage 
is  not  now  to  be  enterprised  or  taken  in 
hand  lightly,  still  less  were  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  legend  justified  in  entering 
its  bonds  without  some  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  the  consequences,  which, 
indeed,    were    likely    to     be    sufhciently 


□  TRADES   LAKCELV 


authors,  but  that  the  subject  has  been  dealt 
with  by  others,  notably  by  Saxo  Gtam- 
maticus.  He  then  proceeds  to  quote, 
without  comment,  the  drj-  remark  of 
yEneas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pius  II.) : 
"When  we  came  more  particularly  to 
investigate  the  matter,  while  guests  at 
the  Court  of  King  James,  a  man  of 
ordinary  stature  but  very  obese,  we  found 
that  this  miracle  receded  ever  further 
and  further  into  the  distance,  and  that 
the  celebrated  tree  was  not  to  be  dis- 
covered at  all  in  Scotland  proper,  but 
in  the  Orkney  Islands."  This  descrip- 
tion of  James  I.  of  Scotland  (mu//J 
pingutdine  gravis)  gave  much  offence,  but 
the  elegant  Vatican  scholar  had  had.  in 
common  phrase,  a  ver>-  rough  time  of  it. 
To  begin  with,  he  had  been  nearly  ship- 
wrecked, and  in  fultilmenl  of  a  vow  of 
thanksgiving  for  his  escape,  had  made  a 
len-mile  pilgrimage  barvfoot  over  ice  and 
snow  tt>   the  shrine  of  Uhitekirk,  in  the 
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momentous.  Thus,  of  those  compact  of 
more  than  common  clay,  as  the  Valkyrie, 
if  one  of  them  married  a  mortal,  then 
ferewell  to  all  her  power.  Sigrun  (daughter 
of  King  Hogni),  who  wedded  Helga,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Marriage  then  was  for 
weal  or  woe,  for  better  or  worse,  not  by 
any  means  a  matter  of  dull,  colourless 
routine.  Paracelsus,  again,  peoples  deserts, 
woods,  seashores,  rivers  —  in  fact,  all 
available  space — with  nixies,  "lemures," 
goblins,   and  monsters ;    explaining  that 


they  had  formerly  been  mortals  who  were 
seized  by  Satan  on  account  of  their  sins, 
and  transformed  into  these  fantastic 
shapes.  They  had,  according  to  him,  no 
spiritual  principle ;  but  to  any  nymph 
or  sprite  who  should  persuade  a  mortal 
man  to  marrj'  her  a  soul  would  be 
restored.  On  this  idea  i.s  foundeil  La 
Motte  Fouqu^'s  well  -  known  romance 
"  Undine."  Most  prolific  of  marvel- 
mongers  is  Gervase  of  Tilburj',  who  pro- 
fesses a  deeply  grounded  belief  in  the 
reality  of  men  without  heads,  lamia, 
dragons,  and  in  every  kind  of  monstrosity. 


He  gives  currency  to  the  tale  of  a  knight 
finding  a  lovely  fairy  in  a  meadow,  and  pro- 
posing marriage  to  her;  which  proposal 
she  accepts,  but  on  one  condition  only. 
So  long  as  this  condition  was  observed  all 
went  well  with  the  soldier ;  but  just  as  in 
Apuleius'  beautiful  allegory  Psyche  fell 
a  victim  to  her  curiosity,  just  as  Elsa 
lost  Lohengrin  after  putting  the  forbidden 
question,  so  did  our  knight  break  the 
taboo,  and,  drawing  aside  the  curtain 
which  veiled  the  bath,  surprised  the 
occupant  "  frustrate  of  garments,"  who 
straightway  turned  into  a  serpent — and 
disappeared.  From  this  moment  the 
knight's  fortunes  began  to  wane  ;  the  lady 
was  never  seen  again,  nor  heard,  except 
sometimes  at  night,  when  she  came  to 
visit  her  children ;  on  these  occasions  the 
nurses  would  hear  her,  but  never  catch 
sight  of  her  {nulricibus  audientibus,  sed  ab 
ejus  aspectu  semper  arciaiis).  Taking  this 
story  as  his  text,  and  avowing — honest 
man — his  implicit  belief  in  all  travellers' 
tales,  John  of  Arras  proceeds  to  give  us 
a  delightful  romance,  "  M^lusine,"  which 
accounts  for  the  origin  and  fortunes  of 
the  house  of  Lusignan.  The  castle  itself 
was  "  bylded  and  made  of  a  woman  of  the 
Fayrie,"  M^lusine,  on  her  marriage  with 
Raymondin.  It  is  her  sad  destiny  to 
suffer  the  punishment  to  which  she  had 
been  condemned  by  her  mother,  the 
working  out  of  which  destiny  in  harmony 
with  the  prophecy  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
romance.  M^lusine  was  the  daughter  of 
King  Elynas  of  Albany  and  his  second 
wife  Pressyne,  who  married  him  on  one 
condition,  which  her  stepson,  who  dislikes 
her,  induces  his  father  to  break,  albeit 
unwittingly.  Pressyne  thereupon  leaves 
him,  taking  her  three  daughters  with  her  to 
Avalon,  the  Isle  Lost,  where,  in  answer  to 


M^lusine's    question 


what  their 
father  had  done  to  bring  on  them  this 
"  greef  and  sorow,"  she  tells  the  story 
of  his  broken  promise.  Thereupon  the 
sisters  concoct  and  carry  out  a  deed 
of  darkness ;  imprisoning  their  sire  in 
a  high  mountain  called  Brombaloys,  in 
Northumberland. 

This   part   of  the   story  seems  a  little 
vague  as  to  detail ;  why  did  his  Majesty 
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not  resist,  one  wonders,  or  call  to  his  aid 
some  of  his  numerous  retainers;  or  how 
was  he  decoyed  to  his  prison  ?  But 
perish  all  sceptics!  John  of  Arras  believed 
all  he  read  in  Marco  Polo  and  the  rest  of 
them,  and  wt  must  not  be  too  closely 
critical.  However  that  may  be,  Pressyne, 
as  well  she  might,  disapproved,  and  thus 
she  spoke  for  doom,  pronouncing  the  fate 
of  M^lusine,  who  was  the  ringleader  of 
the  plot :  "  Fro  hens  fourth  on  I  give  to  the 
the  gyfte  that  thou  shall  be  every  Satirday 


finds  M^lusine  near  the  Fountain  of  Soyf 
(each  of  these  little  affairs  seems  to  begin 
near  a  fountain) ;  she  is  much  friendly, 
gives  him  two  magic  rings,  and  aslis  him 
to  marry  her — on  the  condition  above  set 
forth.  He  agrees,  promising  to  keep 
the  compact;  whereupon  the  necessary 
ceremonies  are  performed  by  a  "  bysshop 
that  wedded  them  and  songe  masse  before 
them  "  i  furthermore,  this  prelate  hallows 
the  wedding  bed.  with,  however,  as  it 
might   seem,  rather    indifferent    success. 
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turned  into  a  serpent  fro  the  nauyll  doun- 
ward,  but  jf  thou  find  ony  man  that  wil 
take  the  to  hys  wyf,  and  that  he  wil 
promyse  to  the  that  never  on  the  Satirday 
he  shall  see  the,  thou  shalt  Ivve  thy  rours 
naturell,  and  shall  dey  as  a  naturel  and 
huma}  n  woman."  If  the  husband  in  pone 
break  his  promise  she  must  return  to 
her  punishmeni.  and  "  abyde  thcreinne 
unto  the  tyme  that  the  right  high  Jugge 
shal  hold  his  jugement."  To  the  two 
younger  sisters  were  allotted  punish- 
ments which  need  not  here  be  specified. 
Raymondin  now  comes  on  the  scene,  and 
•during  a    "  wildbore  "    hunt   in    Poitiers, 


Ten  sons  were  bom  to  their  parents,  but 
few  of  thorn  can  hai  c  been  of  prepossess- 
ing exterior,  for  almost  all  were  afflicted 
with  some  sort  of  blemish  not  usually 
common  to  mankind.  Thus  Urian,  the 
eldest,  had  ears  like  a  fan,  had  one  eye 
red  and  the  other  blue  ;  another  had  only 
one  eye,  but  the  general  average  of  visual 
power  was  restored  by  the  eighth  son, 
who  had  three.  Froimond  had  a  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  while 
Ceoffrey,  who.  after  Raymondin,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  hero,  a  slayer  of  giants 
and  generally  first  -  class  warrior,  had 
a   great    tooth     which    protruded    more 
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than  an  inch  out  of  his  mouth.  After  the 
narration  of  various  adventures  by  Ray- 
mondin  and  his  sons,  mainly  of  a  crusading 
nature,  wherein  "  Saracyns  are  brent  and 
bruyled,"  the  story  reaches  its  climax. 
Ra)mondin  yields  to  the  tempter,  the  Marl 
of  Forest,  his  brother.  Approaching  the 
hath-chamber  on  a  Saturday,  he  pierces  a 
hole  in  the  door  and  sees  Jl^lusine  "  fro 
the  nauel  downwards  in  lykenes  of  a 
grete  serpent,  the  tayll  as  thykk  as  a 
barell,"  and  so  long  that  it  touched 
"  the  rouf  of  the  chambre  that  was  right 
hye."  His  remorse  now  is  exceedingly 
touching;  for  he  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  wife  and  she  to  him  ;  but  she  must 
"dree  her  weird."  "Transfigured  Ijke  a 
serpent  grete  and  long  in  xv,  foote  of 
length,"  she  flies  through  the  window  and 
disappears,  lost  for  ever  to  Raymondin, 
who  ultimately  betakes  himself  to  a 
monaster)-  and  there  dies.  M^lusine  con- 
tinues lo  haunt  Lusignan,  in  her  "  fourme 
serpentous,"  even  after  the  castle  has 
passed  into  the  possession  of  other 
owners — in  support  of  which  statement 
is  adduced  the  testimony  of  Ivon  of  Wales 
and  other  credible  eye-witnesses,  all  of 
whom  depose  to  having  seen  a  "  horrible 
great  serpent "  upon  the  battlements  of 
the  donjon. 

Such,  in  skeleton  outline,  Is  the  story 
told  by  John  of  Arras,  whose  romance 
is  filled  in  with  many  interesting  details 
impossible     to      reproduce      within     the 


limits  of  a  brief  article.  His  work 
was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  who,  by  conquest,  had 
acquired  the  ownership  of  Lusignan 
Casile.  John  of  Arras  was  in  the  Duke's 
service  in  some  official  capacity,  and  had 
access  to  his  library  ;  he  declares  his 
romance  to  be  founded  on  old  chronicles, 
and  he  also  embodies  local  traditions  on 
the  subject.  The  castle  itself  was  founded 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  raze<l  in 
1569,  after  its  capture  by  the  Huguenots. 

The  widespread  belief  in  tales  of  this 
description,  the  sober  earnest  in  which  a 
kindred  belief  in  the  existence  of  ■'  incubi 
and  succubi"  was  maintained,  is  indeed 
sufficiently  striking.  The  "  Malleus  Male- 
ficarum,"  hammer  for  witches,  of  Friar 
Jacob  Sprenger,  "the  most  portentous 
monument  of  superstition  the  world  has 
produced,"  and  "  the  infamous  Hull  of 
Innocent  VIIL"  sent  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  wretches  to  excruciating 
torture  and  death  upon  this  count  alone. 
One  is  confronted  with  the  subject  at 
every  turn  ;  Michael  Psellus  the  Byzantine, 
Reginald  Scot,  John  Wierus,  and  scores 
of  others,  give  expression  to  their  respec- 
tive beliefs  on  the  subject,  with  reasons 
for  the  faiih  that  was  in  them,  "Tis  queer 
r^jading,  in  sooth,  as  showing  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  human  credulity, 
though,  for  that  matter,  they  are  still 
un  plum  bed  in  our  "  so-called  nineteenth 
century." 


